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FOREWORD 


A TREASUSY of Uterflhire h b peiWRtJ mailer. It represefils one 
niaii’a choice of cresttve mriting taken from the va&t reservoir st hLa 
di»posal. ThusL, what is inspiring to one maj- aeem dull to ftiiolhcr, 
«id quite frequently eJulUow wainrs appear Id have profound deptJia 
to one ivho is distojit 

Our libraries abound with anthologies and symposia^ housing in 
their varioua abodes segments of one or another literary aetivily. 
Their scope differs as widely as their laste. it is not my place to sit 
in judgment upon tfadr failings or their ma-ila. In the last anafysis 
there are no Absolutely valid criteria by which we rnay adjudicate 
with finality a piece of writing as being craalivOi Those who have 
wandered through the ways and bypathe of the world of books know 
only too vrell that the same piece which is placed upon a pedestal by 
some as being the ultimate in beauty and coEiception^ is thrown away 
by others as just so much trash. 

I say in sinoere humility that my judgment b biased—as it must 
be by my background and my experience—and that in all likelihood 
1 have Ai far as this volume is concerned muted the voices of many 
who are truly outstandings and perhaps made some speak who had 
better remained silent. As I have worked in three continents^ my 
adeetjons must necessarily reflect them iJL 1 should like to remark 
at this point that in my opinion the Western world, in its hooks^ has 
not given Asia an appropriate place on the dais. 

It may be that some readers will think I have given in Ihb anthol¬ 
ogy Qiore space Id the Asians than they deserve. It is my own 
opinion that I have given them not enough. But some of our Eastern 
friends write with a decidedly Oriemal manner ismp so that in spite 



of its ctichatittneiil t ^'05 aUixld I woulJ not help Lh^ir cauE^ by 
preseiitiDg the avaiJablc. 

The literature before us is of the written word. The IiteraLiire of 
the spoken Word, which undoubtedly lived for many thousands of 
years before that, reverberates in some of the early wrilitigSi Some 
of the renowned fabulists of India and China^ for instance^ wove 
their stories from legends and laics that had lived with their people 
for inilleiiriia. la later yeara, die Greeks and ibc Romans, and la our 
era the French and the Germans, varied these fables to suit the taste 
and the milieu of dielr people. We shall never know some of the 
great men or women who originated these charming talcs that have 
ever since bcwiLched young and old* 

For the poetry of old in its purest form, we must turn to laraeb 
where three ihoasand and more yeara ago we find such gems as the 
Psalter brightening the life of a desert people. Whether all or only 
gome of this was written by the Shepherd Kiligr or by his scholarly 
son Solomon, is not important, hut in their gracefulness and the 
ardor of their appeal to yearning mankind^ poOung else ol that era 
can compare to the songs ringing from King David's harp. 

China, India, Persia and Japan spread open a glittering wealth of 
poetry at the beginning of our medieval era, when the Woftlern 
world had little lilrrature to give its people aside from some iiPitn' 
tions of the HeUcnic and Roman epochs long gone by* The riches ol 
Asia's literary^ treasures are still to be e^pbred^ 

In the choice of my selcctiona t look pains to otnil the products of 
the professioiiaJ court writers and palace versifiers whether they were 
stationed in Bagdad, Rome or the Kremlin. Eulogies to Nero are as 
painful to listen to as those fabricated for the Queen of Etsgland or 
comrade Stall n+ 

[ have given comparatively little space to ibe novel, for this liter¬ 
ary form 13 a ratber recent one, sonietinies compounded of little 
more than journalistic plots and intricate sex situations. Occasionally 
these novcU, though tlity frantically hoist the fiag of some Eociai 
cause, do Little more than waUow in the sordid mudbanks of erueltyt 
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pervcTflian^ criminal]and all types of fiocial abose^ The diaries 
of a slum dweller or the memoirs of a bus driver do not necegsarily 
make literature. 

Wherever possible I have used escisting translations with only 
minor adjustmentE. It Is, of course, frequently difficult tg trans¬ 
late works of creative literalure^ especially when caM in the form 
of poetry. 

I should like to thank ftlri. Rose Morse and Mr. Richard Pass- 
more for their assistance in preparing the manuscripL 

D. D. R. 


NOTE: Western translalors have rendered the names of Oriental 
authors In a bewildering variety of apellinga and styles—family name 
first, family name UsL, and so on. tn this hook sudi names are given 
in the form which seems to he most frequently encountered and 
which therefore will be most easily recogniied by English-speaking 
readers^ 
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AESCHYLUS 

AESCHYLUS rCmk, S25456 i t). 0ns of iLir nusl pcolific ind orijpmil of 
the iueient droni^ii^tL BclicK4 to hove Tnitlea mno VO pLhtAt of wfiich onlf 
7 remaio-^nolii4m# Pmtntthttis Sound, the Otej^ia trilo^i, end Seoen 
Agmnit Thtbti. Uiiiif Creek nsj^hm lo eoQv^ pbiloMpkic lde«% hi» trogcdiei 
hove 1 morol piutdEiiT unsutpOBfifid to thH Hoj. 


THE COMPLAINT OF PROMETHEUS 

PROMETHEUS fidone} 

0 Holy iCthcr, aiid iwiit-winged Winda* 

And River-wella, aod laughter iimurneronB 
Of yoD Sea-tfaveo! Eaitlii rnother of Ui all^ 

And alt-viewing cyclic Sun, I cry on you*— 

Behold me a god, what 1 endure from gedo! 

Behold, with throe on throe, 

Howt wuted by thia woe, 

1 wrestle down the myriad years of Time! 

Behold, how fast around me 
The new King of the happy ones eubltme 
Has fiung the chaiu he forged,i has sbamied and bound mel 
Woe, woe! lo^lay^a woe and coming morrow’s 
I cover with one groans And where is found me 
A limit to ihcae aorrows? 

And yet what word do 1 say? T have ferekoown 
□early all things that should be; nothing done 
Cornea sudden to my soul—and I must hear 
What is ordained with patience, bemg aware 
Necesfiity doth front the tmiverae 
With an Invincible gesture^ Yet this curse 
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^iies me npw^ I &id ii hard to brave 
[n silence or tn jspeech. Becau!)e t gave 
Honor to moxlolSf 1 have yoked my soul 
To iblii compelling (ale* Because I stole 
The secret fount of firc^ who«c bubbles went 
Over the fcrrule^s brtni, and manivard senl 
Arl’ft mighty meana and perfect rudiment, 

That sin f expiate in this agony^ 

Hung here In fetters, 'neath the blanching sky* 

Ah^ ah me! what a founds 
What a fragrance sweeps up from a pinion unseen 
Of a god, or ft mortftl, or nature between. 

Sweeping up to this rock whe;re the earth has her bounds 
To hftve sight of my panp^ or some guerdon obtain— 
Lo, a god in the anguish^ a god in the chain! 

The god Zeus halcth sore. 

And hia gods hare again, 

As many os tread on his glorified floort 
Because I loved mortals too much evermore. 

Alas mei what a murmur and motion I hear^ 

As of birds flying near! 

And the air underslnga 

The light stroke of their wings— 

And all life that approaches I wait for in fear. 

A PRAYER TO ARTEMIS 
SfropAe IV 

Though Zeus plan all things right. 

Yet is his heart’s desire fuJ! hard to trace; 

Nathlesa in every place 
Brightly it glcameth, e'en tn darkest nighty 
Fraught with black fate to man^s speech-gifted race. 

j^orij/ropAe IV 

Steadfast, ne’er thrown in fights 
The deed In brow of Zeus to ripeness broughti 
For wrapt in shadowy nighh 
Tangled, unscanned by mortal si gtt. 

Extend the pathways of hia seeret iheuglit. 
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Strophe V 

From toivcdag hope» mortab hurlelh prone 
To utteT doom; but for their fell 
No force arraycth he* for all 
That gods demise is without effort wrou|ht» 
A tnindful Spirit aloft on holy throne 
By inborn energy achieves hU thoughL 

AntUtroph^ F 

Bui let him mortal inBoleikce behold:— 

Row with proud contumacy rifcp 
Wantons the stem in Jn^ty life 
My marriage craving;—freniy over-hold, 

Spur ever-pricking, goads them on to fait, 

By min taught their lolly all too late* 

Strophe VI 

Thus 1 complain. In piteous ElrBLn, 
Grlefdaden^ tear-evoking, ahriU; 

Ah woe is tnet woo! wool 
Dirge-like it sounds- mine own death-lriU 
t pour, yet breathing vital air. 

Hear, hiil-crowned Apia, hear my prayer! 
Full well, 0 landi 

My voice barbaric thou eanst understand; 

While oft with rcodings E aafiail 
My bysaine vesture and Si-donian veiL 

Antislroph^ VI 

My nuptial right in Ileaven^s pure sight 
PoUulion were, dealh-iaden, rude; 

xVb woe is me! woe! woe! 

Alas for sorrow^a miirky brood I 
^“liere will this billow hurl me? Where? 

Hear, hill-crowned Apia, hear my prayer? 

Full well, 0 landt 

My voice barbaric thou canst understand; 

While oft with rendings 1 assail 
My byssine vesture and Sidonian veiL 
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Strophe VU 

Th« oar and home iriih saib 

Flax4issued, swdled with favoring galea. 
Stanch to the wave, from apear-stomi free^ 
Have to thia afaore escorted me, 

Not 30 far blame 1 deetlii^. 

But rnay^ the ail^-seeLag Father send 
In fitting time propitiouA end; 

So our dread Mother's mighty brood 
The lordly couch may ^scape, ah me^ 
Unwedded^ unsubdued! 

Antutrophe VU 

Meeting my wilt with will divine. 

Daughter of Zeus, who here dost hold 
Steadfast thy aacred shrine— 

Mct Artemia nnatained, bdiold. 

Do thoup who sovereign might dost wield. 
Virgin thyself, a virgin shield ; 

So pur dread Mother^s mighty brood 
The lordly couch may ^scape, ah me, 
Unweddedt unEubduedl 


THE ViSiOH OF CASSANDRA 


Phcebus ApoUo! 

Hark! 

The lips at last unlocking. 


Ca55aiidru 

Chorus 


Cassandru 


Fhcebuit! Phcebus! 

CAoriiJ 

Well, what of Phoebus, maideit? though a nanue 
n'ia but disparageinenL to call upon 
In misery 

Cassandra 

Apollo I Apollo! Again! 

Oh. the hitming arrow through the hrainl 
Phmhue Apollo! Apollo! 
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Chorui 


Seemingly 

Posset indeed—whether by— 

Cassandra 

Phoehuel Ph^Ebus! 

Through trampled ashes, bloody and fiery rain. 
Over water serfhing, end behind the brealhlug 
Ww'-horee ill the dartneas—rill you rose again. 
Took the helm—look the reiii— 

Ch>ruA 

As one that hnlf asleep at dawn recalls 
A night of Horror! 

Cwtmdrtt 

Hither^ whither, Pheehus? And with whom. 
Leading me, lighting me^ 

CAonu 


I can aifflwer that—- 

Cassandra 

Down to what slsughter'hoiise! 

Foh! the soiell of carnage through the door 
Scajres me from it—drags me toward it— 

Phoebus Apollo! Apollo! 

Chorus 

One of the dismal prophet-pack» it seems. 

That hunt the trail of bloods Bui here at fault— 

This is no den of slaughter, but the house 
Of Agamemnon. 

Cassandra 

Down upon the towers, 

Phantoms of two mangled children hover—and a famished man« 
At an empty table glaring, seiics and devours! 

Ckoruj 

Thyftles and his children! Strange enough 
For any maiden from abroad to know, 

Or, knowing— 

Cassandra 

And look! in the chamber below 

The terrible Woman, lislcning, watching. 

Under a mask, preparing the blow 
In the fold of her robe— 
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Chorus 


Nay, but again at fault: 

For in tlie tragic story of this House— 

UrilcMj indeed the fatal Helen— 

No woman— 

Cassondrit 

No Woman—^Tisiphone! Daughter 
Of Tartarns—iove-grlnoing Woman above, 

Dragon-tailed under—honey-tongued. Harpy-clawed, 

Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedlest enticjea him into the poisonous 
Fold of the serpent— 

CAonu 

Peace, mad woman, peace! 

Whose Atony lips ontt open vomit out 
Such uncouth horrors^ 

Cassandra 

I tell you the lioness 

Slaughters the Lion asleep; and Ufllng 

Her Mood-dripping fangs burled deep in his mane. 

Glaring about her msatJahle, bellowing. 

Bounds hither—Phoebus Apollo, ApoUo+ Apollo! 

Whither ha%'e you led me, under night alive witb fire. 
Through the trampled ashes of the city of my sire, 

From my slaughtered kinsmen^ fallen throne, insulted shrine. 
Slave-like to he butchered^ the daughter of a royal line! 


AESOP 


AESOP {Greek, 6th Centtny n-cd* AeootdiiiE lo trsdatittii. a imtigh tliva 
hiTidf sfest fatniijKrily with the (shies d( fiidisi^ CrtalDr a( tbe Animal Fihlc, 
a hdsf tdE told to pfllal s simple martL Bulii™! 1® havn bccD put to dcsih 
Bt DdphL Later menltflned by Ari«aph*Ma mill Socfiles^ Mooy UlcT 
eolkciioiu, in Grrdc and Latin, imiy stuibnied to himi 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 

A Dog. with a piece of stolen meat between hia Leelli, was one day 
croftsing a river by mcana qf a ptauk, when he caught sight of 
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fljiolli<^ (log in thi? water carrying a kr larger piece nf meat- He 
opened his jaws to snap at the greater morsel^ when the meal 
dropped in the streain and waa loM even in the refleclion. 

THE HYING UON 

A Lion^ brought to the eilremity of weakness hy old age and 
disease, lay dying in the sunlight Thxjse whom he had oppressed in 
his strength now came round about him to revenge themselves for 
past injuries. The Boar ripped the (lank of the King of Beasts wHlh 
hU tusks. The Bull came and gored the lion^s sides with his horna^ 
Finally^ the Ass drew near, and after carefully seeing that there was 
no danger, let fly with his heda in the Uon^a face^ Then, with a 
dying groan^ the mighly creature exdaimed: much worse it 

is than a thousand deaths to he spumed by so hose a creature 1"^ 

THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOUR 

A MoutttaiN was heard to produce dreadful seiinds, as though it 
w^cre labouring !o bring forth oometbing enortnoiiB- The people 
came and stood about waiting to see what wmnderfu) thing would 
be produced from this labour. After they had waited till they were 
tired, out crept a Moubo^ 

HERCULES AND THE WAGGONER 

A WACGOfiEti was driving his team through a. muddy lane when 
the w'heels stuck fast in the day, and the Hones could get no farther* 
The Man immediately dropped on his knees, and, crying bitterly, 
besought Hercules to come and help him. ^*Get up and stir thysdf, 
thou lajcy fdlow!” replied Hercules* *^Whip thy Horses, and put 
thy shoulder to the wbecL If thou art in need of tny help, when thou 
thy'self hast laboured, then shalt ihou have it-^' 

THE FROGS THAT ASKED FOR A KING 

The Frogs, who lived an easy, happy life in the ponds, once prayed 
lo Jupiter that he should give them a King, jnpiter was amused by 
this prayer, and cast a log into the water saying; “There, then, is a 
King for youJ^ The Frogs, frightened by the great splosh, regarded 
their King with alarm^ undl at last, seeing that he did not stir» some 
of iheni jumped upon his back and began to be merry there, amused 
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ideas for ^ery long, and so ooce a^ain they petitiDned Jupiter ko 
£€Dd them a Kingi a real King w^auld rule over them^ and not 
lie heLplesa In the water. Then Jupiter aen! the Frogs a Storkt who 
caught them by their Icgs^ tossed them in the air^ and gobbled them 
tip whenever he was hungry. All in a hurry the Frogs besought 
Jupiter to take away King Stork and regtore them to their lormer 
happy condition, ^No, no,^*" answeted Jupiter; *"a King that did yoa 
no hurt did not please you; make the best of him you now havci 
test a worse come in hJs place!^^ 

THE GNAT AND THE LION 

A ltv£;l.t and insolent Gnat was bold enough to attack a Lion, 
which he so madikned by stinging the most sensitive parts of hia 
nose^ eyes and ears that the beast roared with anguish and tore 
himself with his claws. In vain were the Lion^s efforts to rid himself 
at such a foolish King* However^ King Log did not satisfy their 
of hts insignilicaDt tormeiitor; again and again the insect returned 
and stung the furious King of Beasts till at last the Lion fell ex- 
hausled on the ground. The triumphant Gnat, sounding his Uny 
trumpeh hovered over the spot exulting in his victory. But it hap¬ 
pened that in his cirdiog flight he got himself caught In the web 
of a Spider, which, fine and delicate as it was, yet had power 
enough lo hold the tiny insect a prisoner. All the GnatV efiorb to 
escape only held him the more tightly and firmly a prisoner, and 
be who had conquered ibe Lion became in hia turn the prey of the 
Spider^ 


THE WOLF AND THE STORK 

A WOLV ale hia food ao greedily that a bone stuck in hia throat 
This caused him such great pain that he ran hither and thither, 
promising lo reward handsomely anyone who would remove the 
cause of his torture. A Stork, moved with pity by the Wolfs cry of 
pain, and tempted also by the reward, undertook the dangerous 
operation. When he had removed the bone, the Wolf moved awayt 
but the Stork called out aod reminded him of the promised reward. 
“Reward exclaimed the WolL **Pray^ you gre^y fellow, what 
reward can you. expect? You dared !o put your head in my mouth, 
and instead of biting it off, I let you take it out again unharmed. 
Get away vrith youl And do not again place yourwlf in ray power.” 
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THE FROG WHO WANTED TO BE AS BtC AS AN OX 

A VAif« FfOg:^ iturtDuiidei) by her childrexi, look^ up and saw an 
Oi graaiug near by* ean ba aa btg as the Ox,” she said, and 
began to blow beisdf out* '^Am t as big now?” she Inquired. ^Ob, 
no; not nearly so big!” said the little frogs* '*N<jw?'' she asked, 
blowing herfidi out atUl more. **No, not nearly bigr* artawered 
her children, '"But now?^* she inquired eagerly, and blew herseli 
out still more. not even how," they said; **and if you try tiU 
you burst yourself yoii will never be so big.^ Bui the Frog would 
not listen, and attempting to make herself bigger siiUt burst her 
skin and died. 

THE DOG IN THE MANGER 

A Doc Iny in a manger which was lull of hay. An Ox, being hungry, 
carne near, and w~as about to eat when the Dog i^tarted up, and, 
witii angry snarls, would not let the Ox approach, "purely, hmte,^^ 
said the Ox; “you ennnot eat the hay youTself^ and you wUl let bo 
one else have any*” 

THE BUNDLE OF FAGGOTS 

Al\ honest Man had the unhappiness to have a quarrelsome family 
of children. One day he called them before him, and bade them try 
and break a bundle of faggots. All tried^ and ail failed. '^Now,” 
said he, ‘"unbind the bundle and take every stick by itself, and see 
if you cannot break them." They did his bidding, and snapped all 
Ihe sticks one by one with the greatest possible case. ‘T^is, ray 
children," Baid the Father at last* *"U a true einblem of your con¬ 
dition. Keep together and you are safe, divide and yon are undone/' 

THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL 

A Fox Was once caught in a trap by bis tail, and In order to get 
free wa^ obliged lo leave it behind. He knew that his fellows would 
make fun of his Uillesa condition^ so he made up hU mind to induce 
them all to part with (heir tails. At the next assenibLage oE Foxes 
he made a speech on the uselessness of tails in general^ and the 
inconvenience of a Fox^s tail in particular, declaring that never 
in hb whole life had He felt so comEortable as now in his tailless 
freedom. When he snt down, a aly old Fax rose, and, waving his 
brush, said, with DL ULEfSbJ I that if he had lo^ his tail, ho would be 
convinced by the Lairt speakers arguments, but until such alt accident 
occurred he fully intended to vote in favour of taiK 


THE RUiW MA^^ AND THE PARALYTIC 

A BLTNi> Msn Anding himself stopped iis a rough And di(Scu)t road, 
met with a paralytic and begged his assistance- *^How can I help 
replied the paraJytiCt **when I can scarcely move mysell 
along?*^ Bui, regardbg the blind man^ he added: '^However^ you 
appear to have good legs and a broad back, and, if you will lift 
me and carry me^ I wdll guide you safely through tbb dilHcuIty. 
vrhich ia more than each one ean'aurmount for himself. You shalJ 
¥ralk for me+ and I will fiec you you.*^ “With aU my hearU*^ rejoiuec! 
ihc blind man; and+ taking the paralytic on his shoulders, the two 
went cheerfully forward in a wise partnership which Iriumphed 
over all difficulties.^ 


RYUNOSUKE AKUTAGAWA 

RYUNOSUKE AKLTAGAWA rjtpaaci#. iag(2-1927). Saphbtie^lHl Aiory^ 
teller^ ewriii vi4 pett, A fallewcr of ihr nmhst, Natstuni^ Sq^ki^ Wrole 

diott- than lOO atcrin, hlghlj JmEeinMirc, with EaaikJitiCf aynihalic pXcU, 
Besi-known worlu: Hsna^ Wta teacher and newspaper' 

man bafon cammittlne iQlddc at 35^ 

RASHOMON 

It was a chilly e^^ening, A servant of a samurai stood under the 
Rashomon, wailing for a break in the ram^ 

No one dse was under the wide gale. On the thick column, its 
crimson lacquer rubbed off here and there^ perched a crtckeL Since 
the Rashomon stands on Sujaka Avenue, a few other people at 
least, in sedge hat or nohleman^a headgeait ruigbl have been expected 
to be waiting there for a break in the rain storm- But no one was 
near except this man. 

For the past few years the city of Kyoto had been visited by a 
eeriefl of calamities, earthquakes, whirlwinds, and fires^ and Kyoto 
had been greatly devastated. Old chronicles say tliat broken pieces 
of Buddhist images and other Buddhist objects, with their lacquer, 
gold, or silver leaf wom off, were heaped up on roadaides to be 
aold as firewood. Such being the state nf afiaira in Kyoto, the repair 
of the Roshomon was out of the question. Taking advantage of the 
devastation» fox« and other wild ouimalfl made their dens in the 
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nuiiH of the and ihieres and robbers found a home there too* 
Eventually it became customary to bring [mdaimed corpses to tMs 
gate and abandon them. After dark it waa so ghostly that no one 
dared approach. 

Flocka of crows flew in from somewhere. During the daytime 
these cawing birds circled round the ridgepole of the gate^ Wlicn 
the sky overhead turned red in the afterlight of the departed sun^ 
they looked like so many grainji of Besame flung aeroai the gatCi. 
But on that day not a trow was to be seen, perhaps because of the 
lateness of the hour. Here and there the stone steps, beginning to 
crumble^ and with rank grosa growing in their crevices, were dotted 
with the white droppings of crows. The servant, in a worn blue 
kimono, sat on the seventh and highest fitep, vacantly w'atching the 
rain. His attenlion was drawn to a large pimple irritating his right 
cheek. 

As has been said, the serv^ant was waiting for a break in the rain. 
But he hat! no particular idea of what to do after the rain stopped. 
Ordinarily, of course, he would have returned to his master's house, 
but he had been dbeharged just before^ The prosperity of the city 
of Kyoto had been rapidly declining, and he had been dismissed 
by bis master, whom he had served many years, because of the 
effects of this decline. Thus, confined by the rain, he was at a loss 
to know wjiere to go. And the Hpathcr had not a little to do with 
his depressed mood. The rain seemed nnlikely io step. He was lost 
in thoughts of how to make his Living tomorrow, helpless incoherent 
thoughts proleslifig an inexorable fate* Aimlessly he had been listen¬ 
ing to the pattering of the rain on the Sujaku Avenue. 

The rain, enveloping the Hai^hornon, gathered ^Lrcnglh and came 
down with a pelting sound that could be heard far away. Looking 
up, he anw a fal black cloud impale itsdf on the tipa of the tiles 
jutting out from the mof of ihe gate. 

He had little choice of means, wbelfaer fair or foul, bocatioe of 
hia helpless circumBtancea. [f he chose Honest means, he would 
undoubtecUy starve to death beside the wall or in the Sujaku gutter^ 
He would he brought to this gale and thrown away like a stray dog. 
IF he decider! to steal . . . Elis mind, after making the same detour 
time and again, came bnallt to the conduaion that he would be a 
thief. 

But doubts returned many times. Though detcrmineif that he had 
no choice, he wai still unable to muster enough courage to justify 
the conclusion that he must become a ihieh 
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After i loud 6t of Eiie«Elng be got up alowly. The evfiping chill 
of Kyoto mode him long for the warmth of a bTazicr. The wind in 
the evening diislc howled through the cDlunms of the gste> The 
cricket which had been perched on the crimsondaequered column 
was already gone. 

Ducking his neck, he looked around the gale, and drew up the 
shouldera of the hlue kimono which lie wore over hia thin under¬ 
wear. He decided to spend the night there, if he could 6nd a secluded 
corner sheltered from wind and rain. He found a broad lacquered 
stairway leading to the tower over the gate. No one would be there, 
except the dead, if there were any. So, taking care that the sword 
at his side did not slip out of the scabbard, he set foot on the 
lowest step of the stairs. 

A few seconds later, halfway up the stairs, he saw a movement 
above. Holding his breath and huddling cat-like in the middle of 
the broad stairs leading to the tower, he watched and watted, A 
light coming from the upper part of the tower shone foimly upon 
his right check. It was the cheek with the red, festering pimple 
visible under his stubby whiskers. He had expected only dead people 
inside the lower, but he had only gone up a few slops before he 
noticed a fire above, about which someone was moving. He mw a 
dull, yellow, flickering light which made llm cobwebs banging from 
the ceiling glow in a ghostly way. What sort of person would be 
making a light in the Rashomon , .. and in a storm? TIte imkitown, 
the evil terrified him. 

As quickly as a liiard. the servant crept up to the top of the steep 
stairs. Crouching on all fours, and stretching h« neck as far as 
possible, he timidly peeped into the tower. 

As rumor had said, be found seversl corpses atrewTi carelessly 
about the floor. Since the glow of the light was feeble, he eouM not 
count the number. He could only see that some were naked and 
others clothed. Some of them were women, and nil were lolling on 
the floor with their mouths open or their arms ouWrctched showing 
no more aigna of life than so many clay dolls. One would doubt that 
they had ever been alive, M elemally ailent they v^e. Their shoul¬ 
ders, breaslii, and torsos stood out in the dim lightj other parts 
vanished in shadow. The offensive smell of these decomfiOBcd corpses 

brought his hand to his nose. , ,, l 

The next moment his hand dropped and he stared. He caugM 
sight of a ghoulish form bent over a corpse. It seemed to be an old 
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WDRUin^ gaunt, gray-ha iifcd+ and nunnlah in appcfiTacici*. WiQi a 
pint torch in h^r fight hand, ahe waa peeping inlo the face of a 
corpse which haii long black haLr,. 

Seized more with horror than curiosity, he even forgot to breathe 
for A Itnae- I!e fejt ihe hair of his head and body jstand on end. Ab 
he watched, terriBed^ she wedged the torch bctwecD two floor boards 
and. laying hands on the head of the corpse^ began to paJJ out the 
long hairs one by one, as a monkey kilts the lice of her young. 
The hair came out enioothly with the movement of her hands. 

As the hair came out, fear faded from his hearty and his hatred 
toward the old woman moimted. ft grew beyond hatred^ becoming 
a consuming antipathy against all eviL Ai this instant if anyone 
had brought up ihe question of whether he would slnrve to death 
or L>ix:oine a thief—the question which had occurred to him a little 
while ago—^hc would not have hesitated to choose death. Hia hatred 
toward evU darc<l up like the ptecc of pine wood which the old 
woman bad stuck in the fio&r* 

He did not know why she pulled out the ksir of the dead. Accord¬ 
ingly, he did not know whether her cm was to be put down as 
good or bad. But in his eyes, pulling out the hair of the dead in the 
Roshomon on this stormy night was an unpardonable crime. Of 
course it never entered his mind that a Little while ago he had 
thought of becoming a thief. 

Then, summoning strength Into hia legs, he rose from the stairs 
and strode, band on sword, right in front of the old creature. The 
hag turned, terror in her eyes, and sprang up from the floor, trem¬ 
bling. For a small moment she paused, poised there^ then lunged 
for theslairs with a shriek. 

Wretch! Where are you going?” he shouted^ barring the way 
of the trembling hag who tried to scurry past him. Still she at¬ 
tempted to daw her way by* He pushed her back to prevent her 
. - * they struggled, fell among tiic corpses, and grappled there. 
The issue was ncrer in doubt. In a moment he had her by the arm, 
twisted it, and forced her down to the floor. Her arms were all 
skin and bones, and there was no more flesh on them than on the 
ahanks of a chicken. No sooner was she on the floor than he drew 
his sword and thrust tlic silver-white blade before brr very nose. 
She was silent. She trembled as if in a fit, and her eyea w'cre open 
So wide that they were almost out of their sockets^ and her breath 
came in hoarse gasps. TTie life of this wretch was his now. This 
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tbDuprht cooled his boiling dtiger And brought a calm prid« and 
BBtLEfBction. He looke<l down al her, and said in a somewhat 
calmer voice; 

“Look here, I'm not an olRccr of the High Police CommLesioner^ 
Fm a stranger who happened to pasfl by this gate* 1 wonh bind yon 
or da anything against you, but you must tell me what you^re 
doing qp hcre/^ 

Then the old woman opened her eyes still wider, and gazed at 
his face intently with the sharp red eyes of a bird of prey* She 
moved her lips, which were wrinkled into her nose^ as though she 
were chewing something. Her pointed Adames apple moved In her 
thin throat. Then a panting sound like the cawing of a crow came 
from her throat: 

pull the hair ... I pull out the hair . . * to make a wig."^ 

Her answer banished all unknown from tlaeir encounter and 
brought disappointment. Suddenly she was only a trembling old 
woman there at bis feeL A ghoul no longer: only a hag who makes 
wigs from the hair of the dead—to sell, for scraps of food. A cold 
contempt seized him. Fear left his hearty and his former hatTcd 
entered- These feelings must have been sensed by the other. Tbc 
old crealitre* still clutching the hair she bad pull^ off the corpse, 
mumbled out ihew words in her harsh broken voice: 

“Indeed, making wigs out of the hair of the dead may seem a 
great evil to you, but these that are here deserve no better. This 
woman, whose beautiful black hair 1 was pulling, used to scM eiit 
and dried snake flesh at the guard barracks, saying that it was 
dried fish. If she hadn’t died of the plaguCt she’d he celling it now. 
The guartb liked to buy from her^ and used to say her fish was 
tasty. What she did couldn’t he wrong, because if she hadn’t^ fihe 
would have starved to death* There w^as no other choice. If she 
knew I had to do this in order to live, she pmbahly wouldnT care.” 

He sheathed his sword* and, with hia left band on ita hilL he 
listened to her meditalively^ His right hand touched the big pimple 
on his check. As he listened, a certain courage waa bom in his 
heart—the courage which be had not had when he sat under the 
gate a little while ago* A strange power was driving him in I he 
opposite direction of the courage which he had had when he seized 
the old woman- No longer did he wonder whether ho fhould starve 
to death or become a thief. Starvation was so far from hifl mind 
that it wa.s the last thing that would have entered tt* 

“Are you aure?'^ he asked in a mocking tone, when she finbhed 
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tulkmg^ took tb right h&nd from hb pimple^ wttd^ bending 
forward, seized her by the neck ifid Mid sharply: 

*‘Thcn jt^a right jf I rob you. Td starve if [ didn^t*” 

He tore her clothes from her body and kicked her roughly down 
on the corpses as she struggled and tried to clutch his leg. Five 
steps, and he was at the top of the stairs. The yellow clothes he had 
wrested off were tinder his arm^ and in a twinkling he had rushed 
down the sleep sUirs into the ahysA of night. The thunder of his 
descending steps poimded in the hollow tower, and then it was quiet- 
Shortly after that the hag raised up her body from the corpses. 
Gnimblitig and groaning, she crawled to the lop stair by tlie still 
dickering lorchlight^ and through the grey hair which hong over 
her face, she peered down lo the last stair in the torch light, 

Seyond this was only darkness » » ^ unknowing and unknowTi. 


SHOLEM ALEIKHEM 

SHOLEM ALEIKHEM (Shcletn RabinodteE. Yiddkk 165^1916). The 
tTLgi^omcdUii of litmlnie. Folk-Jore ffirlc* minelisi pathof snd 

hiicDDT. Bom In RubaLi, left fpr SwitzerUnd in 1904, came to America in 
1914, Mo*l famOU!! war In- Af<rTff.frAFjn Mend^si, TtVff d€r Mifkhiktr^ Meftd 
dem Khazani, Fun^m. Farid. Many tiles dramitoed for eUec and SLuie, 

TflE PASSOFER GUEST 

“I ifAVE a Passover guest for you, Reb Yoneh, such a guest as you 
never had since you berame a householder/* 

*'What sort is he?^* 
real Oriental cilronP 
"What does that mean?’* 

“It means a ^silken Jew/ a personage of distinction. The only 
thing against him is—he doesn’t speak our language.” 

^*What does he apeak, then?" 

“Hebrew.** 

**Is he from Jerusalem?*' 

”1 don*t know where be comes from, but bis words are full of 

Such was the conversation that took place betwerti my father and 
the bcadlct 4 day before Passover^ and I was wild witb curiosity to 
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see Ihf: who didni iinder^taniJ Yidrlisti^ and who uAk^A 

wilh aV. ] had. already nolieed, in synagogue^ a aLran^e<lm>king 
individual in a fuj rap, and a Turkish roW striped blue, red, and 
yellnw. We boys crowtied round him on alL $ide9^ and stared, end 
then caught it hot front the beadle, who said children had no 
business ^lo errap into a stranger's face” like that. Pray era over, 
every one greeted the stranger, and wished him a happy Passover, 
and he^ with a avreet smile on his red cheeks set in a round gray 
heard, rq^lied to each one, “Shalom! Shalom!^' instead of our 
Sholom. Thw ■'Shalom! Shalomof his sent us boy^ into fils of 
laughter. The beadle grew very angry^ and pursued as w'ilh slaps. 
We eluded hint, and alole deviously hark to the stranger, lir^imed to 
hu “Shalom! ShalomT’ exploded with laughter^ and escaped anew 
from the handa of iht tseadle^ 

[ am puEed up with pride as 1 follow my lather and his guesl to 
our house, and feel how all my eomrad** envy me. They stand 
looking after us, and every now and then I turn my head, and put 
out my tongue at them. The walk hotrie ia sileuu When we arrive^ 
my father greets my mother with “a happy Passover!^ and the 
guest nods his head so that lih fur cap shakes* "Shalom! Shalom!" 
he saya* I think of my comrades^ and hide my head under the table, 
not to burst out laughing. But I i^hoot continual glances at the 
guest, and his appearance pleaws me; 1 like his Turkish robe, 
striped yellow', red, and blue, his fresh red cbccJKs set in a curly gray 
beard, his beautiful filack eyes lhal look out so pleasantly from 
Eieneath his bushy eyebrows. And 1 see that my father is pleased 
with him, tcKj. that he is ddighled with Hiitu My mother looks at 
him as though he were something more than a man, and no one 
speaks to him but my father, who offers him the cuahloneil reclining- 
seat at table- 

Mother is taken up with the preparations for the PaASover meal« 
and Rlkd the maid h helping her* It is only when the time comes 
for saying Kidd ash that niy father and the gui^l hold a Hebrew 
conversation. 1 am proud to find that 1 understand nearly every 
word of it- Here it is in full- 

My father; “Nu?” (Tliat nicans, “Won’t you please say 
Kiddush?”} 

The guest: “Nu-nu!" (meaning, “Say it rather yourself!") 

My father: “Nu-0?” f*'Whv not you?") 

The guest: ^^O-nu?" (“Why should J?”) 

My father: “bO!" (“You first!”) 
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The guest; ^0-aiP (“Fou fireir) 

My father! “6-ivjl” (““I beg of you lo say 
The gueats **Ai- 0 'e!” il beg of yotil”) 

My father: “Ai^-<hfiu?^ ("'Why ahotiJd you refuae?") 

The guest: '*Obo-e-nu-nu[” (^11 you insist, then I tnuat.”) 

And the guest took the cup of wine from tny father's hand^ and 
recited a Kiddnsh. But whet a Kiddush! A Kidduah such as we 
had never heard before, and ahall never hear again. First, the 
f[ehTeK—all a’s. Secondly, the voice, w'hJch seemed lo c*rae+ fiot 
out of his beard, but out of the striped Turkish robe* I thought of 
rny comrades, how they would have laughed, what slaps would 
have rained down, had rhey heen prwut at that Kiddush. 

Being aJone^ [ was able to contain myselL I asked my father the 
Four Questions, and we all recited the Haggadah together. And I 
was elated to think that such a guest w^aa ours, and no one else^s. 
Our sage who wrote that one should not talk at meaLs (may he 
forgive me for saying sol} did not know Jewish life. When shall 
a Jew had time to talk, if not during a meal? EispeciaUy at Passover, 
when there is so much to say before the meal and after it* Rikel the 
maid handed tbe water, we washed our bands, repeated the Benedic¬ 
tion, mother helped us to fish, and my father turned up KLs sleeves, 
and started a long Hebrew talk with the guests He began with the 
first question one Jew asks another; 

•"Wlint is your name?'" 

To which the guest relied al] in a^» and all in one breath! 
^^Ayak Bakar Gaahai Damaa Hanoch Vassam Za^an Chafaf 
TatTat?*^ 

My father remained wuth his fork in the air, staring in amaiement 
at the possessor of so bng a name. I ceughed and looked under 
the table, and my mother said, “Favele, yon should he careful 
eating fish, or yon might be choked with a bone,'^ while she gaz^ 
at our guest with awe. She appeared overcome by hia namet although 
unable Lo undeTstand it. My father, who understood, thought it 
necessary to explain it to her. 

“You see, Ayak Bahart ihal Is our AlebEbs inverted. It is np- 
patently thdr custom to name people after the alphabeL^ 

“AlefBes! Alef-Besl” repeated the guest with the sweet amlle on 
his red cheeks, aud his beautiful black eyes rested on us all, indud- 
ing Rikel the maid, in ibe moat friendly fushlon^ 

Having learned his name, my father was aniious to know' whence, 
from what lanj^ he came^ t understand this from the names of 
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countries end towns which I caught, ®iid from what my father 
transIatiMi for my molheri giving Her a Yiddish vereion of n^ly 
every phrase. And my mother was quite overcome by every single 
thing she heardt and Rikd the maid was overcotne likewiae. And 
no wonder! It is not every day that a petsop comes from perhaps 
two thousand miles away, from a land only to he reached across 
seven seas and a desert, the desert journey alone re<(uirmg forty 
days and nights. And when you gel near to the lend, you have to 
climb a mountain of which the top reaches into the douda, and 
this is covered with ice, and dreadful winds blow there, SO that 
there is peril of death 1 But once the mountain is safely climbed, 
and the land is reached, one beholds a terrestrial Eden. Spices, 
cloves, herbs, and every kind of fruit—apples, pears, ami oranges, 
grapes, dates, and olives, nuts and quantities of figs. Arid the hou5« 
there are all built of deal, and roofed with silver, the furniture » 
gold fhere the guest cast a look ol our silver cups, spoons, forfa, 
and knives), and brilliants, pearls, and diamonds bestrew the roads, 
and no one cares to lake the trouble of picking them up, they are 
of no value there. (He was looking at jny mother’s diamond ear* 
rings, and at the pcarb round her white neck,! 

“You hear I hat?” my father asked her, with a happy face. 

“I hear,” she answered, and added: “Why don’t they bring some 
over here? They could make money by it. Ask him that, Yoneh!^ 

My lather did so, and translated the answer for my mother’s 
benefit: 

“You see, when you arrive there, you may lake what you Uke, 
but when you leave the country, you must leave everj thing in it 
behind, too, and if they shake out of you no matter what, you are 
done for,” 

“Wbal do you mean?” questioned my mother, ternfitd- 

“1 mean, they either hang you on a tree, or they stone you with 
stones.” 

The more tales our guest told us, the more thnlhiig Iney necame, 
and just as we were finishing the dumplings and taking another sy 
or two of wine, my father inquired to whom the country belonged. 
Was there a king there? And he was soon translnting, with great 
delight, the following reply: 

"Tlie country belongs to the Jews who live there, and who are 
called Sefardim. And they have a king, also a Jew, and a very 
one, who wears a fur cap, and who is called jos^h ben Joseph. He 
is the high pri«t of the ^fardltn, and drives out in a gilded carriage. 


by «]x fiery horics. And when he etiterii the syna^ogne, the 
[^iles meet him with 

‘'There are Levltes who sing in your synagogue?" asked my father, 
wondering, and the answer caused his face to shine with joy, 

What do you think?" he said to my mother. “Our gne^t tells 
me that in his country there b a ten^le, with priests and Leviiea 
and an organ/* 

Well, and an altarqiieaboned my mother, and iny father told 
hert 

He says they have an altar^ and sacrifice^!, he savs, and golden 
vessels—evmihing just as we owd to have it in Jerusalem,” 

And with these words my father sighs deeply, and my mother^ 
as she looks at him+ siglis alsop and I cannot understand iht reason. 
Surely we should be proud and glad to think we have such a land, 
ruled over by a Jewish king and high prie^it. a land with !-cvites and 
an organ, with an altar and sacrifices—^and bright, sweet tJmughts 
enfold me, and carry me away aa on wings to that happy Jewish 
land where the housea arc of pine-wood and roofed with silver, 
W'here the fumiture b gold, and diamonds and pearb lie battered 
in the street. And I feel sure, were I really there, I ahoold know 
what to do—^1 should know how to hide things^—they wouJd shake 
nothing out of me. I should certainly bring home a lovely presetit 
for my mother, diamond ear-rings and se^^eral pearl necklaces. I 
look at the one mother b wearing^ at her ear-ringa. and I feel a 
great desire to be in that country^ And it occurs to me^ that after 
Passover 1 will travel there with our guesl^ open my heart to hiin^ 
tell him the whole truths and beg him to take me there, if only for 
a little while. He will certainly do so^ he b a very kind and approach¬ 
able pjrrson, be look.^ at every one, even at Hikel the maid, in such, 
a friendly, such n very friendly way] 

So I think, and it seems to me. as I watch our guo^t. that he has 
read my thoughts, and that his beautiful black eyes say to mes 
“Keep it dark, little friend^ wail till after Passover, then we ahall 
manage it!” 

I dreamt all night long. 1 dreamt ol a desert, a temple, a high 
priest, and a tall mountain. I climb the motititai.n. Diamonds and 
pearls grow on the tree?, and my comrades ait on the boughs, and 
shake the jeweb down onto the ground, whole showers of them, 
and I stand and gather them* and stuff them into my pockets, and, 
Ktrangr to say, however many I stuff in* there is stili room! I stuff 
und stuff, and stUl there b room! I put my hand into my pockety 
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and draw out—not prarla and iBrillianls, but fniitf of all ktn^b-^ 
appira^ orange^, olive&p dotear nula^ and Thia makes me 

very unhappyp and I tow from Bide to side. Tben I dream of the 
teinpJe+ ] hear the prints chant., and iJie LevilfiS sing, and the orpon 
play, I want to go inside and 1 cannot—^Rikel the maid has hold 
of me, atid will not let me go. 1 beg of her and scream and cry, 
and again I am very unhappy, arifl low from side to ^ide. I wake 
—and see my father and mother standing Lhere^ half dri'werl, both 
pale^ my father hanging his head, and my mother wringing her 
hands^ and with her soft eyea full of tears. 1 feel at once that some^ 
thing has gone very wrong, very wrong indeed, hut my childish 
head ta incapable of imagining the greatness of the disaster^ 

The fad is this: our guest from tHeyond the deserl and the seven 
seas has disappeared, and a hit of things have disappeared with 
him! all the silver wine'Cupw, all ihe ailvrr apoons, knives, and 
forksr all my mother'a omamenU, all the money that happened to 
be in the house, and also Rikel the maid! 

A pang goes through my heart. Not on account of the silver cupSf 
the silver spoons, knives, and forks that have vaniahedi not on 
account of mothe/a ornaments or of the money, sdLI less on account 
of Rikel the maid, a good riddance! But because of the happy, 
happy land whose roads were itrewn with brilliants^ pearls, and 
dlaniondas because of the ictriplc with the priests, the Leintea, and 
the organ; because of the altar and the sacrifice^; because of all the 
other beautiful things that have been taken from me* lakeUt taken, 
taken! 

I turn my lace to the wall, and cry quietly to myselh 
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DAVfD SOOTHES SAUCS ^^AD^TSS 

Jonathan. Ah come, beloved father; to ihy thoughls 
Allow a little respite! the pure air 
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Will brin^ thee »oiiie refmhniefit j c&tdk and lit 
A liLtle while among thy children now, 

SauL Whai are those word» 1 hear? 

Michal. Beloved father 1 

SmtL Who^ t* ho are ye? Who speaks of pure air here? 
Thia? ^tia o thick Impenetrable gloom; 

A land of darkness and the shades of death— 

0 see! Come nearer me; dost thou ohserveit? 

A fatal Wreath of Llood eurroufids the aim. 

Heardst thou the singing of ill-omeji^d birds? 

The vocal air r^ounds with load laments 
Thai smite my ears, compeUing me to weep*^ 

But what? Ye^ ye weep also. 

JoTK Mighty God 

Of laraeh dost Thou thus Thy face avert 
From Saul the king? la he, TTiy »ervajit once. 

Abandoned to the adversary thus? 

Afichil. Father^ thy much-loved datighEer b beside thee: 
If thoQ art cheerlui, she is alio cheerful; 

She, if thon weepest, weeps. But, wherefore now 
Should we shed leai^? For joy hath reappeared. 

5iwii. David thou meauwt. Ah! Why doth not Dnvid 
Also embrace me with my other children? 

David. 0 father! f have baeu restrained by fear 
Of importiming thee. Ah I why eanat thou 
Not read my heart? I evermore am thine. 

Saul. Thou lovest then—the houae of Saul ? 

Davids I love il? 

O Heavens! Dear m the apple of mine eye 
To me Is Jonathan; 1 neither know 
Nor heed a peril in the world for ihee; 

my wife. If she can, say with what lovct 
And how much love, I love her* 
iSmii* Yet thyaelf 
Thou mightily dost prize* 

David* I prize my^f? 

No d«picabte soldier in the camp. 

In court thy son-in-law, I deem myaelf; 

And nothing, nothing in ihe sight of Cod. 

5aiiiL Incessantly to me of God thou speakest; 

Yet thou weU knowest that the crafty rage, 
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Cme]^ tr«mcndous, of perfidious priests^ 

Hai for ^ long time severed me from Gcd. 

Dost thou thus name Him to insult me? 

David. 1 

Name Hiin+ to give Him glory. Why dost thou 
BeLLeve that He do loxiger is with thee? 

He doth not dwell with him who loves Him not: 

But doth He ever fail to succor him 
Who doth invoke Him* and who hath reposod 
la Him implicit trust? He to the throne 
Appointed thee; and on that throne He keeps thee: 

And If in Him^ in Him exclusively 

Thou dost confide, He^s thiiur^ and thou art Hb+ 

Saui. Who speaks of Heaven ? Is he in snowy vest 
Enrobed who thus his sacred lip unseals? 

Let's see him—No: ihou art a warrior: thou 
Crasprsl the sword; approach^ and let me see. 

If David thus or Samuel doth accost me,— 

What sword is this? 'TLs not the same^ methinks. 

Wluch I. with my own hands, on thee bestow'd. 

David. This is the sword that my poor sling acquired^ 
The sword that over me in Elah hung 
Threatening my life? in fierce GoUath^s hands 
I saw it flash a horrid gLore of death 
Before my eyes: he grasped it: but it bears 
Not mine, hut his coagulated bloods 

Saul. Was not that sword, a consecrated things 
In Nob+ within the tabernacle hung? 

Wos k not wrapped within the myatic ephod. 

And thus from all unhallowed eyes concealed? 

Devolcd lo the Lord of hosts forever? 

David* ’Tb true; but— 

Saul. Whence didst thou obtain it then? 

Who dared In give it? who? 

David, 1 will eKpiain+ 

Powerless and fupdtivc to Noh I came: 

Wherefore 1 Bed, thou knowest. Every path 
Was crowded with unhappy wretches; I, 

Defencflcas, found myself at every step 
Within the jaws of death- With humble brow 
I kneerd within die tabernacle, where 
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Cod^s Spirit d-Dlh descend: and ikereT ihtst amis 
(Which if a liring mm might lo his side 
Refit them^ David surcljr was thst majfiJ 
Myself demanded of tho priest. 

SauL And he? 

DaviJ. Gave them to me^ 

Stmi He was? 

David, Ahimelech, 

SauL Perfidious traitori Vile!—Where is the alUr? 

0 rage! Ah^ a]| are miscreants! traitors aJH 
The foes of God; are ye his ministers? 

Black souls In vestments white—Where is the axe? 

Where b the aJtar? let him be destroyed^ 

Where Is the victim? 1 w'iJJ slay him, 

Xfickal, Father? 

Jon* 0 Keav'ns! What mean these words? Where dost thou fly? 
Be pacified^ I pray thee: there are not 
Or altars here, or victims : in the priests 
Respect that Cod who hears thee evermore- 
Snail Who thus restrajns me? Who resists roc thus? 

Who forces me to ail? 

Jon. My father— 

Dovid. Thou, 

Great God of Israel, do Thou succor him! 

Thy servant kneeb lo Thee, and this implores. 

SauL I am bereft of peace; the sun, my kingdom. 

My children, and my power of thought, alh all 
Are taken from me I Ah^ unhappy Saul! 

Who doth console thee? who is now the guide, 

The prop of thy bewildered feebleness? 

Thy children ail are mqte, are harsh and criid* 

And of the doting and infirm old man 
They only wish the death; and nought attracta 
My children* but the fatal diadem. 

Which now is twined around ihy hoary head. 

Wrest it at once: and at the same time sever 
From this now treronlous decaying form 
Your father^s palsied head.^—Ah* wTelcbed state! 

Belter were death. 1 wish for death. 

Michai. O father I 

We all desire thy life: we each of tis 
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Would di« ourirfvc^ to rescue thee from death. 

/oji. Now, since m leurs hia Eiiry is diEsalved, 
Brother, do thou, to recompose his souL 
Exert ihy voice. So many times already 
Hast thou enthralled him with celetlLaJ songs 
To calm oblivion. 

Michal. Yes; thou seest now^ 

The breathing in his punliiig breast subsides; 

His Loaka^ just now so savage^ swim in tears: 

Now is the time to lend hi m thy aBsLslance. 

Davirl. May Cod in mercy speak to him through me.— 

OmnipotenU etemaU infinite. 

Thou, who dost govern each created thing: 

Thou^ wh«i from nothing mad'st me by Thy nilglit. 

Blest with a sold that dares to Thee take wing: 

Thou, who ennst pierce the abyss of endtm night, 

And all its mysteries into daylight brmg; 

The universe doth tremble at Thy nod^ 

And sinners prostrate own the outstretched arm of God^ 

Oft on the gorgeaus blazing wrings ere now 
Of thousand cherubim werl Thou revealed; 

Oft did Thy pure divinity endow 
Thy people's shepherd in the martial field: 

To him a stream of eloquence werl Tlioij: 

Thou wert his sword^ his wiadom and hie shield: 

From Thy bright throne, O God, bestow one ray 
To dcave the gathering clouds that Uiteri?cpl the day. 

In tears of darkness we-- 

Snul* Hear 1 the voice 
Of David? From a mortal lethargy 
It seems to wake me, and displays to me 
The cheering radiance of my early years. 

Who eomest who coraea, unseen, yet beard ? 

A sable cloud of dust appeared» 

Chased by the eastern blaat.^— 

But it haa burst ; and from its womb 
A thousand brandished aworda illume 
The track through which it paeaed^ 
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S«ql, as A towert hi* forehead rears^ 

Ills head a flainiiig circt^^l weara. 

The eartli beneath bia feet 
Echoes with tramp of horse and men: 

The SM, the sky, the hiUs^ the plain. 

The warlike sounds repeat. 

In awfid majesty doth Saul appear; 

Horsemen and chariots from before him fly 
Gulled by hla presence U each heart with fear 
And god-iike terrors lighten in his eye. 

Ye sous of Amiuon^ late so proud. 

Where now the scom^ the insults loaii. 

Ye raised against our host? 

Your corpses more than hll the plain; 

The ample harvest of your slain 
tnvaUdatea your boasL 
See what it is thus to depend 
On gods unable to defend*— 

But wherefore from afar 
Hear I another trumpet sound? 

Tis Saol's;—he levels with the ground 
All Edom^a sons of war. 

Thus Moab, Zobah, by his anus laid low, 
With impious Amalek, united faD: 

Saul, like a stream fed by disiolvinf snow. 
Defeats, disperses, ovcrwhclins them alt. 

SauL This is the voice of my departed years, 
That from the tomb to glory now recalls me* 

[ live again in my victorious youth. 

When I hear thtfr—Whot do I say? Alas! 
Should cries of war be now addressed to me? 
Oblivion, indolence, and peace, invite 
The old man to themselves* 

David* Let peace be sung.— 

Weary and ihiraty, see he lies 
Beside his native stream; 

Cod*s champion, whose past victories 
Wake many a glorious dream. 
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The sighed^for latird^s evergreen 
Doth screen hb head from heat; 

Hia children^ all around him seen. 

His sighs and smiles repeaL 

They weep and smile, then smile and weep, 
With sympathy endued; 

And still a street accordance keep 
To every Tarying mood* 

One daughter's gentle hand unfita 
His crested helm and s^ord; 

His coiisort fond beside him sits. 
Embracing her loved lord- 

The other doth clear water bring 
From the pure ambient flood, 

To cleajue his stately brows, where cling 
Commiiigled dust and blood. 

A cloud of odorous Bowers she spreads. 
Which breathe their perfumes near; 

And on bii honored band she sheds 
Tbe duteous filial tear. 

But why sits one apart reclined, 

In pensive mood alone? 

Alas, she moums that others find 
A task, while she has none. 

But difTrent thoughts, with eager haste. 
Attract the band of boys; 

Till his turn comes to be embmeed* 

One son himsell employs 

To make the blDod-encriJStjcd blade 
From spot and blemish clear: 

With envy fired, another said: 

^When shall I poUe that apear? 

*^Thsl pondVous lance when shall I widd. 
That now defies my strength?” 

Another grasps the blazoned shield. 

And stalks behind its length. 
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Then lears of sweet surpriae. 

From forth the swinttning eyes 
Of Saul are seen to roll; 

For of his blooming 
So full of royal grace^ 

He Lno^% dial he's the souL 

The pleasure how entire. 

How happy is the sire^ 

Wbo»e waking thoughts inspire 
Affections so sincere! 

But now the day is oW; 

The zephyrs breathe no more; 

And steep’s soft powers restore 
The monarch we revere. 

SauL Happy the falhcr of a race like this! 

0 peace of mindt how precious are thy gifts! 

Through all my veins balsamic sweetness flows. 

THE DEATN OF SAUL 

Abner^ 0 hapless king! Now whither dost thou fly? 
This ii a dreadful night. 

SatiL But, why this battle? 

Abntr. The foe ossailcd us unawares: we 
Wholly discomfited. 

5aul. Discomfited? 

And liv"« thou, traitor! 

Abner^ I? I live to save thee. 

Hilhtr perchance Philiada’^s hordeu are ptreamlng: 

We are nompdfed to shun the fir^t attacks 
Meanwhile the day will dawn. Thee will [ Icad^ 

With my few followers, to yonder slopes. 

SauL Shall I then live, while all my people fall? 
j^bner- Ah^ cornel Alas! ihe lumult p’owa: approacfa«- 
5aid. My children—Jonathan—do they too fly? 

Do they abandon me? 

Abner. 0 Heavens! Thy childr^^— 

No.no; they Bed not-—ill^iarred progeny! 

Souf, 1 DdHeTatand Ihee: they arc oil destroyed 
MichaL Aiaal My hrolheral 
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Abrnf^ Thou no mote hail soiw* 

Saul. now remains For me?—Thou, thotl alonCt 
Bui not for me, remaineEit ,—In my heart 
Have I been long time findly resolved: 

And now the hour is come. This» Abner, is 
Tbelwt of my commands. My daughter now 
Guide Id some place of ufety, 

MickaL Father, no; 

Around thee will I twine myieif: the foe 
Will never aim a eword against a woman* 

Saul, O daughter! say no more: compel me not 
To weep. A conquered king should never weep- 
Save her, O Abner, go: buh she Fall 
Within the focman^s hands, aay nott 0 no, 

That she^s the child of Saul; but rather tell them 
That she U David's wife; they will respect her. 

Got fly- 

She shall, 1 swear to thee, be safe. 

If 1 can aught avail ; but thou meantime, 

Afichfd, My father—ah!-—I will not, will not leave thee. 
Saui, [ will it: and 1 yet nm king. But see^ 

The armed bnuds approach. Fly, Abner, fly: 

Drag her by Force with thee, iF it be needful. 

Mickal. O father!—and forever? 

Stiwi (afoflc)»0 my children ! 

I was a Faiber. See thyselF alone, 

0 king; oF ihy so many friends and servauL^T 
Not one remains. Inexorabte Cod, 
h Thy rclrthulory wrath appeased ?— 

But, thou remun^st to me, O sword: now come* 

My failbful servant in cictremity*^— 

Hark*hark! the bowlings of the haughty victors: 

The flashing of their burning torches glare 

Before my eyes already, and 1 see 

Thdr swords by thousands.—O thou vile Philistia, 

Me thou fibalt find, but like a king, here—dead I 
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tlothn.'^ 

THE LOVERS 

A wiup Top and a liUle Ball wertr Lo^i^ethpr in a. drawer ai^iong iome 
other toys; and the Top aaid to the Ball. “Shall we not be bride- 
§rrooni and bride, as we live together In the aarne box?'^ 

But the Ball* which had a coal of morocco leather, and was |ii5l 
ag conceited as any fine lady^ would make no answer to such a 
proposal. 

Next day the little boy came to whom I he toys belonged; he 
painted the Top red and yellow^ and bammered a brass nail Into 
it; and It looked splendid when the Top turned round! 

“Look at mc!^ he cried to the BalL “Wliat do you say now? 
Shall we not be engaged to each other? We Buit one another so 
well! You jump and E dance! No ore could be happier than we 
two should be*” 

*Tndeed! Do you think ao?’' replied the little Bull. “Prrhnps 
you do nol know ray papa and mamma were morocco slippers, and 
that t have a Spani.4i cork inaidc me?** 

“Yea, hut I am made of mahoganyt” -'aid the Top: “and the 
mayor himsdl turned me. He has a lumlng lathe of bis own and 
it annu^ him greatly*” 

“Can I depend upon that?” asked the little Ball. 

“May I neirer be whipped again if it is not trueT' replied the 
Top. 

“You can speak well for yoursriL“ observed the Ball, “but t 
cannot grant your request, i ani; as gooil as engage^l to d swallow; 
every time I leap up into the air she puls her head ouE of her nest 
and says, 'Will you?’ And now [ have silently said ^Yes/ and ihat 
la as good as half engaged: but T promi^ I will never forget you.** 

“YcSt that will be much good!” said the Topn 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

The next day the Ball was taken out by the beiy. The Top saw 
how high it flew into the air* like a bird; at last one could no 
longer see it Each time it came back again* but gave a high leap 
when it touched the eartli* and that wss done either from its longing 
to mount up again, or bfcaus^c it had a Spanish cork in its body. 
But ihe ninth time the little Ball remained absent, and did not come 
back again; and the boy sought and sougJit, but it was gone. 
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lenaw very well where it sighed ttiK Top. “h is ui the 
ikwallow^s nest, and has Tnarried the i^iWallow,^"^ 

The more the Top thought of this, the m*re it longed for the 
Ball. Just bceau-^e it could not gel the Ball its love increased; and 
the fact that the Ball had chosen anoLhcT formed a peculiar feature 
in the case. So the Top danced rouud and hummeil, but always 
thought of the little Ball, which became more and more henutiful 
in his fancy. Thu?: (several years went by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was no longer young! But one day he was gilt all 
over; never had he looked so handsome; he was now a golden Top, 
and sprong till he hummed again. Yes, that was something worth 
seeing I Bat all at once he sprang tip loo high, and—he was gon e. 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, hut be was not to be 
found, ^Tiere could he be? 

Re had jumped into the dust boi, where all kinds of things were 
lying: cabbage :^lalksi aweepings* and dust that had fallen down 
&om the roof» 

^'Here^fi a nifto place to lie in! The gilding will ^on leave me 
here. Among what a rabble have I alighted/'' 

And then he looked sideways at a long, leafless Cdhhage siumpt 
and at a curious round ihing that looked like an old apple; but it 
was not an Bpple“it was an old Ball, which had Inin for years in 
the gutter on the roof, and was quite saturated with water, 

''Thank goodness, here comes one of os* with whom one can lalk 
said the little Ball, and looked ai ihc gill Top. am really morocco, 
worked by maiden’^s hands, and have a Spanish cork within tne; 
bul no one would think it, to look at me. 1 was very nearly marrying 
a swallow, but 1 fell into the gutter on the roof, and have lain 
there full five yearss and become quite wrl through. You may 
believe me; thafa a long time for a young girl” 

Rut the Top said nothing. He thought of his old lovr: and tlie 
more he heard, the clearer it hecame to him ihal this was she. 

Then came the wrvanl gifl. and w'anled to turn out the dust box- 
‘‘Aha! there's a gilt Topi" she cried. 

And so the Top was brought again to notice and honor, bul 
nothing woe heard of the little Ball. And the Top apnkc no roore of 
his obi love; for that dies away when the beloved object has lain 
for five years in a gutter and got wet through; yea, one docs not 
know her again when he meets her in the dust box. 
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VALIA 

Valia was reading a linger Tery huge book, almost half ns largo ha 
with very black lettem and pictures occupying iho entire 
page. To see the top line Valia had to alrelrh out his neck^ lean far 
over the table, kneeling in his chair, and putting bis short chubby 
finger on the leLtcra for fear they would be lost among the other 
ones like iL in which case it was a difficult laek to find them again. 
Owing to these cireutnslancte^ unforeseen by the publisherSt the 
reading advanced very slowly, notwitbstanding the breath-caicdiing 
interest of the book. 

It was a story about a very strong boy whose name was Prince 
Bova, and who could, by merely graaping the legs or arms of 
other boys, wrench them away Irom the body. 

But Valia was suddenly interrupted In his reading; his mother 
entered with some other woman. 

^Hcre he is,” said his motherj her eyes red with weeping- The 
tears had evidently been shed very recently as she was still crushing 
a w'hite lace handkerchief in her hand. 

“Valiehfca, darling!” exclAimed the other woman, and putting 
her unns about his head, she began to kiss hia face and eyes» 
pressing her thin, hard lips to them« She did not fondle him as did 
hU mother, whose kiEses w^ere soft and melting; this one seemed 
loath to let go of htm* Valia accepted her pricking caresses with a 
frown and silence; he was very much displeased at being inter* 
rupted, and he did not at all like this Htrauge woman^ tall, with 
bony, long fingers upon which there w^as not even one ring* And 
flhe smelled so bad: a damp, ruoldly smell, while his mother always 
exhaled a fresh, exquisite perfurne* 

At last the woman left him in peace, and while he was wiping 
bis lips she looked him over with lhat quick sort of glance which 
seemed to photograph one. Mb short nose with its Indication of a 
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future lilllc hunip+ his thick, unchildbli hmwft over dark ey€^^* and 
the general appearance of stem seriotisnesst recaflcd ^ome one lo 
her, and rfie began to cry. Even her weeping was unlike 
the face remained immovable while ih-c tears quickly rolled down 
one after the other—before one had lime to fall another was alrea^ly 
chasing after iL Her tears ceased ae suddenly as thry had com¬ 
menced. and she asked: ^*Valichka+ do you know —’“No.” 

“T called to see you. Twice 1 called to see you.^' 

perhaps she had called upon him, perhaps she had called twioCi 
but how should Valia know of it? With her queations she only 
hindered him from reading. 

‘‘I am your niaraa. Valia t” said the W'oman:* 

Valia looked around in astonishment to hnd his mamai but she 
was no longer in the roorUi 

^Why. can there be iwo mamas?" be asked. "*What nonsenso you 
are telling me-” 

The woman laugbed, but this laugh did not please Valia; it was 
evident that the woman did not wish lo laugh at all, and did it 
purposely to fool him. For some moments they were both silent. 

“And what book is it yon are reading?” 

"About Prince Bova,” Valia informed her with serious adf-csteem 
and an evident respect for the big book, 

“Ach, it must be ver>' interesting! Tell me, pleasel” the woman 
asked with an ingrnliallrig smile. 

And once more something unnatural and false sounded in ibis 
voice, which tried to be soft and round like the voice of his mothern 
but remained sharp and prickly. The same insincerity appear^ 
also in all the movements of the womans she turned on her chair 
and even stretched out her neck with a manner as if preparing for 
a Jong and attentive listening; and when Valia reluctantly began 
the storv^ she immediately retired within herself like a dark-lenlem 
on which the cover is suddenly thrown. Valia felt the offense toward 
himself and Prince Kova, but, wishing to be polite, he quickly 
finished the siory and added: ^"That is all.” 

“Well, good-by, my dear, my dove!” said the aJranee woman, 
and once more pressed her lips to Valia’s face. "1 shall soon call 
again. Will you be gUH?” 

"Ye*t come please,” politely replied Valia, and to get rid of her 
more quickly he nfldsd: "1 will he very glad.” 

The visitor left bini^ but hardly had Vfliia foiind in the book 
again the word at which he had been InterrupLed, when mama 
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LcM>ked ot tiim, and she bIm be^an to Ho oouLd easily 

iinflerstAnd why the other woman should have wept; she mu$i have 
been sorry that she was so unpleasdnt and tiresome—but why should 
his mama weep? 

*'Liateti, mama/’ he said muaing^ly^ “how that woman bored me! 
She saj-a that she Js my mama. Why^ coidd there be two mamas to 
one hoy?” 

“No^ haby^ there could not; but she speaks the truth; she is your 
mother/’ 

“And whal are you# then?” 

"*I am your auntie/’ 

This was a very unexpecled discovery, hut Valia received it with 
unsliakable mdifferenoe; auntie# well, let it be aunlie^was it not 
just the Bume? A word did not, as yeh have the same meaning for 
him as it would for a grown prrBon. But his former mother did not 
understand it, and began to escpiain why it had so happened ihat 
she had been a mother and had become an aunt. Once# long ago# 
when Valia was very little— 

"How little? So?” Valia raised hLs hand about a quarter of a 
yard from the table. "Like Kisha?” Valia exclaimed# joyfully sur* 
prised# with mouth opened and brow lifted. He spoke of kitten 
that had been presented to him. 

“Yes.” 

VaJia broke into a happy laugh, but immediately r^umed his 
usual eamestne^ and with the condcscenEion of a grown person 
recalling the mistakes of hia youth, he remarked: “How funny I 
must have been I” 

^^en be was so very little and funny, like Kiska* he had been 
brought by that woman and given away forever# also like iCiskn. 
And now, when he had become so big and dever# the woman 
wanted him. 

“Do you wish to go to her?” asked his forma' molher and red¬ 
dened with joy when Valia re^lutdy and sternly said: “^o, she 
does not please me!" and once more took up hU book* 

Valia considered the affair closed, but he was mistaken. This 
strange woman^ with a face os devoid of life as if all the blood hnd 
been drained out of it, who hnd appeared from no one knew where# 
and vanished without leaving a trace^ seemed to have set the whole 
house in turmoil and filled it with a dull alarm. Mnma-auntie often 
cried and repeatedly asked Valia if he wished to leave her; uude^ 
papa grumbled, patted his bald pate so that the sparse# gray hair 
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m il stood up, mid when 4 tintie*iiniunB was ah«tit from the looin 
he a\ao aited Valia if he would ILke to go lo that woinaR+ in 

the crvcDingp whea Valia was already in his litlle bed but was not 
yet sleeping, he heard hii unde and auntie speaking of hiin and 
the woman. The uncle spoke in an angry basso at whkh the cryslal 
pendants of the chandeher gently trembled and sparkled with bluish 
and reddish lights. 

'Ton speak nonsense, Nastasia PbiUppoTna. We have no right to 
give the child away."^ 

**She lovs him, Grisha.’^ 

’"And we! Do we not love him? You ate arguing very strangely, 
Nastasia Philippo\Tia+ It seems as it you would be glad to got rid 
of the child—^ ^ 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself 

'‘Well, well, how quick you are to take offense^ Just consider diis 
mnilex cold-bloodedly and reasonably. Some frivolous thing or 
other gives birth to children, light heartedly disposes of them by 
placing them on your threshold, and afterward says; "Kindly give 
nic my child, because, on account of my lover having abandoned me, 
I lee) lonesome. For theatrw and concerla 1 have no money, so give 
me the child to serve as a toy to play with." No, madam, be easy, 
we shall see who wins in this case!” 

“You are unjust to her, Criaha. You know well how iU and londy 
she Lb—” 

“You^ Nafitasia Philippovna, can make even a saint lose patience, 
by God! And the child you seem to have forgotten? Fur you is il 
wholly immaterial whether he is brought up an honest man or a 
ftcouudrel? And I could bet my head that he would he brought up 
by her a scoundrel, r^al, and—scoundrel” 

“Crbhal” 

ask you, for God’s sake, not to irritate me! And where did 
you get this devilish habit of contradtcling? "She is so lonely/ And 
are uw not lonHy? The hcartlcw woman that you are, N astasia 
Philippovna! And why did I marry you!” 

The heartless woman broke into teart, and her hui^band immedi¬ 
ately begged her pardon, declaring that only a born fool could pay 
any attendon lo the words of such an old ass as lie was* Gradually 
abe became calmer and asked: ’"What does Talonsky say?” 

“Ami what makes you think that he is such a clever fellow?" 
Gregory Aristarchovici again flew into a passion. “He aaya that 
everything depends on how the court will look at iL . . Something 
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If It noL fia if we did nal know without bia telling that e^Try+ 
thing depentij on how the court will look at it! Of courM it mntteia 
Utile to him—what doe# he care?-—he will have hi# hark and then 
safely go his wayi If I had my way, it would go iU with aU theae 
empty talker#—” 

But here Nastmsla PbiUppovua shut the dining-room door and 
Valia did not hoar the end of the conversation. But he lay lor a 
long lime with open cyes^ trying to underEtand what sort of woman 
it was who wished to take him away from his home and ruin him. 

On the next day he waited hom earJy morning expecting hii 
auntie to ask him if he wished to go to his mother; but auntie did 
not ask. Neither did his uncle. Instead of this* they holh ga;^ed at 
VaUa AS if he were dangerously ill and w^ould soon die; they caressed 
biui and brought him largo hooks with colored pieSures. The woman 
did not Call any more, but it seenked to Valia that she must be lurk* 
ing oulsiite the door watching for hiiUp and that as soon os he %ould 
pass the threshold she would seize Mm and carry him out into a 
black and dismal distance where cruel monsters were wriggling and 
breathiug hre^ 

In the evenings while his uncle Gregory Aristarchovich wm oc^ 
copied in his study and Nnstasia Philippovna was knitting something, 
or playiiig R game of soUlairt, Valla read hi# book#. In which the 
Unea would grow gradtially thicker and the letter# amnilcr. Every* 
thing in the room was quiets #o quiet that the only thing to he heard 
Was the rustling of the pages he ttimed, and occasionally the unde's 
loud cough from the study, or the sLriking of the abacus counters^ 
The lamp, with its blue shade, threw a bright light ou the blue 
plush tahle^ovcf, bul the eomci# of the room were full of a quiet, 
mysterious gloom. There stood large plants wilJi curious leave# and 
root# crawling out upon the surfiice and jooking very much like 
fighting serpent#, and it seemed a# if aomethlng large and dark was 
moving amidst theiu+ Valia resd, and before his wide-open ey>s 
passed terrible, beautiful and sad images which awakened in him 
pity nnd love, but more ollen fear. Valia wo# sorry for tlie poor 
water-nymph who so dearly loved the handsome prince that for 
him she had given up her sis tore and the deep* peaceful ocean; and 
the prince knew iiothiilg of this love^ becauso the poor water-nymph 
was dumb, and so he married a gay prince##; am] while great 
fefitlvitie# in honor of the wedding were in full swing on board the 
£hip^ and music was playing and all w^erc enjoying thfunselveo, the 
poor water-nymph threw herself into the dark waves to dlt Pooti 
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swcfit llltle waler-njmpK, so quiet and ead, and modest 1 Bui often 
terrible, cruelx human monsTers appeared before Valian In the dark 
nifihls they flew some where on their prickly win^ and the air 
whiEtled over their heads, and their eyes burned like red*hot coals. 
And afterward, they were surrounded by other Tnonstera like tbem- 
selves while a myiiterioiifi and terrible Mnnething was happening 
there. Laughter ns sharp as a knife, long and pitiful wailing; strange 
weird dance* in the pnrpli^ light of torches, their slanly, fiery 
tongue* wrapped in the ted clouds of smoke; and dead men with 
long, black beards— All this was the manifestation of a single enig¬ 
matic and cruel power, wLshingto destroy man. Angry and mysterious 
spcftres filled the air, bid among the plants, whispered somethrng, 
end pointed their bony fingers at Valia; they ga*ed at him f^m 
behind the door of the adjoining unfit room, giggled and wailed 
till he would go to bed, when they would silently dorl around over 
bis hfads they peeped at him from out of the garden through the 
large, dark windovfs, and wailed sorrowfully with the vrind. 

In and out among all this vicious and terrihle throng appeared 
the image of that woman who hod come for Valla. Many people 
came and went in the house of Gregory Aristarchorich, and Valia 
did not remember their faces, but this face lived m his memory. It 
was such an elongated, thin, yellow face, and smiled with a sly, 
dissembling smile, from which two deep liit« appeared at the two 
comers of the mouth. If this woman took Valia he would die. 

“Li-stea.” Valia once said to his aunt, tearing himself away from 
hb book for a moment. “Listen,” he repealed with hb usuil earnest¬ 
ness, and with a glance that gaied elraight into the eyes of the 
perjMin with whom he spoke: “I shall call you mama, not auntie. 
You talk nonsense when yon say that the woman—b mama. You 
arc mama, not she.” 

“Why?” ashed Nastasia Philippovna, blushing like a young girl 
who hod just received a compliment. But along with her joy there 
could also he heard in her voice the sound of fear for Valia. He 
had become so strange of laic, and dmid: feared to sleep alone, as 
he used to do, raved in hb sleep and cri«l. 

“But, Valichka. it b tme^ she b your mother.” 

“I really wonder where you gel thb habit of conteadictingl" 
Valia said after some muiing, imitating the tone of Gregory Aris- 
tarchovich. 

Nastasia Philippovna laughed, but while preparing for bed that 
night she spoke for a considerable lime with her husband, who 
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boomcti like a Turkish dxiuii, djused the «np4y talkrrs^ ami frivo- 
lous* hare-braiji«d wotneiv, and aflerward went with, hb viife iq mc 
V dla. 

They ga^d Iqng and lilenLly intni llie face of the sleeping childi 
The flame af the eimdle swayed in the LrembUng hand of Gregory 
Arbtarthovich and lent a fantastic, death like coJoring to the face 
of the ho)\ which was as white aa the piUqws on which U resled, 
k seemed as li a pair of stem, Mack eyes Looked at them from the 
dark hollows, demanding a reply and threatening them with mis’ 
fortune and unknown sorrow^ and the lip# twitched into a strange^ 
ironic smile as if upon his helpk*^ chUd-head lay a vague reflection 
of those cruel and mysterious epectre monslers that silcnUy hovered 
over it. 

Valiar' whispered the frightened Naslasia, The boy sighed deeply 
but did not move, as if enchained in die sleep of deaiK* 

‘^Valia! VaJia!^ the deep^ tremhUng voice ol her husband was 
added to that of Naalasta Philippovna. 

Yaba opened hU eyea* shaded by thick eyelashes; tlic light of 
the candle made him wizik^ and he sprang to his knees, pale and 
frightened^ His uncovered,, thin little like a j^earl necklace 

enirircled his auntie’s full, rosy neck^ and hiding his little head 
upon her breast nnd screwing up his eyes tight as if fearing that 
they would open of themselves^ he w'bbpcrctJ: am afraid, maiiiiu 

I am afraid f Co nut 

That wns a bad night for the whole household: when Valia at 
last fell asleep, Gregory AristarcKovich got an auack of asthma. He 
choked, and his full, white breast rose and fell sposniodically under 
the loe compresses. Toward morning he grew more tranquil, and 
the worn Nasla^la fell ostoep with the thought ihni her husband 
w'ould not survive the loss of the child. 

After a family council at which it was decided that VaHa ought 
to read lew and to see mote of children of hb own age, little girls 
and boys were brought to the house to pEay with him. But Valia 
from tlie first conceived a dislike for these foolbh ehildrein w'ho^ in 
his eyes, were too tioby^ loud and indecoTouB. They pulled flowcrB, 
tore books, jumped over chairs, and fought like little monkeys; and 
he, serious and thoughtful, looked on al their pranks with amazo 
ment and displeo^^ure^ and, going up 1o Nostasia Philippovna^ said: 
*'Thcy lire me! 1 would rather sit hy you/* And in the evenings he 
once more look up his book, and when Gregory ArUlarchovich, 
grumbling at all the dev iltry the child, read aboul, and by which he 
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was losing hh senses, gently tried is take the book from Ydia^s 
handst the child silently and irresolutely pressed It to himselL And 
the improvised pedagogue beat a confused retreat and ougrily 
scolded his wife: 

“la this what you call bringing up! No, Nastasla Philippovna* 1 
see you arc more fit to take care of kittens than to bring up children. 
The boy is so spoiled that one can not even lake a book away from 
him/' 

One morning while Valia was silting at breakfast with Nastasja 
Phiiippovnap Gregory Aristarchovicb suddenly came rushing into 
the dining-rooni. His hat was tilted on the back of his head, hU 
luce was covered with perspiration; while still at the other aide of 
the door he shouted joyfully into the room: 

“Refused! The court has refusedP' 

The diamond earrings in Nastasia Philippovna^s ears began to 
sparkle, and the liule knife she held in her hand dropped to ihc 
plate. 

^is it true?^* she asked, breathlessly. 

Gregory AriBlarchovicb made a serious face, just to show that he 
had spoked the truth, but immediately forgetting his intention, his 
fane became covered with a whole network of merry wrinkles. Then 
once more remembering that he lacked that earnestness of demeanor 
with which important news is usually impartedt he frowned, pushed 
a chair up to the table, placed his hat upon it, forgot that It was 
his hat* and thinking the chair to be already occupied by some one^ 
threw a stern look at Nastasia Philippovna, then on Valia* winked 
his eye at Vnlia; and only after all these solenm preliniljiaries did 
he declare: 

*T alw^ays said that Talonsky was a devilish clever fellow; can^t 
fool him easily* Nastasia Philippovoa/* 

“So it ifl true?^ 

“You are always ready with your eternal doubts, I said the case 
of Mme- Akimova is diaitiisaed. Clever* is it not* little brother?^* he 
turned to Valia and added in a sterot official tone: “And that said 
Akimova is to pay the costs/' 

‘That wojnati wilt not take me, then?"'' 

gueaa she won^t, hrothcr mine! Ach, I have entirely forgotteo, 
1 brought you some books 

Gregory Aristarchovich rushed into the corridor, but halted on 
hearing Nostosia PhiUppovna^s scream. Valia had fallen back on 
hb chair In a faint. 
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A happy lime began for the family^ IJ was as if some one who 
had lain dangerously ill in the house bad suddenly recovered and 
oh began to breathe more easily and freely. Valia lost his fear of 
the terrible monsters and no longer suffered from nighLmQres. Whcai 
the little monkeys, os be called the children, raime to see him again, 
he was the most mvcntlve of the lot But even into the most fantastic 
play* he Introduced his habitual eamcatnc^ and staidncsa, and 
when they played Indians, he found it indispensable to divest 
himself of aLmost all his clothing and cover hia body with red. 
paint. 

In view of the businesaJike manner tn which these gomes were 
conducted, Gregory ArLstarchovicb now found it possible to par¬ 
ticipate in them, as fnr as his abilities allowed. In the role of a 
bear he did not appear to great advantage, but ha had a great and 
well deserved success in his role of elephant. And when Valia^ 
silent and earnest as a tnie son of the Goddess Kali^ j^at npon his 
father^e shoulders and gently tapped upon his rosy bald pale with 
a tiny toy hammer^ he really reminded one of a little Eastern prince 
who despotically reigns over people and animals. 

The lawyer Talonsky tried to convey a hint to Gregory Aristar- 
chovich that all was not safe yet, but the former could not compre^ 
bend how three jtidgcs could reverse the decision of three other 
judges, when the laws arc the same here and everywhere. And 
when the lawyer insisted, Gregory Aristairhovich grew' angry^ and 
to prove that there wa^^ nothing io be feared from the higher courts 
he brought forward that same Talortsky on whom he now implicitly 
relied: 

^‘Why, are you not going to he present when the case is brought 
before the cotirl? Well, then what is there to be lalked about. I 
wish you^ Nastasia Philippovna^ would make him ashamed of 

himself.’^ 

Talonsky smiled, and Nastasia Philippovnn gently chided him for 
his purposeless doubts. They also spoke of the woman who hod 
caused all the trouble, but now that she could menaoe them no 
more, and the court had decided that she must bear all the costs 
of the triah they often dubbed her “poor woman*” 

Since the day Valia hnd heard that the woman had no longer 
any power lo take him, she had lost in his eyes the hnln of in)’Sterioini 
fear, which enveloped her like a tnisl and distorted the features of 
her thin face, and Valia began to ihink of her as he did of all other 
people. He now repeatedly heard that she waa unliappy and could 
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natural and near to him. the ‘^poor woman," a& they called her, 
began Tu inlere&t bim^ and recalling other poor women of whom 
he had read, ho fell a growing pity and a timhl lendernrsa for her* 

He iinagined that she muftl ail alone In flome dark room, fearing 
something and weeping, always weeping, as abe had wept then 
when the had come to sec him. And he fell sorry thal he had not 
Lold her Uie story of Prince Bova belter than he had at the time. 

. * . . » * ■ 

It appeared that three judges could, after all, disagree with the 
decision o£ three other judges. The higher court had rcvers^ ibt 
decision of the district court, the child was adjudged to his red 
mother. And the appeal w aa not considered by the senate. 

When the woman came to lake Valia awray wilh her, Gregory 
ArLsUrchovich WM not at home, he was at Talonsky s house and 
was lying in Tdonsky^s bedroom, and only the bald, rosy pate was 
visible above the stiow-w^hile pillows. 

Nostasid Philippovna did not leave her room, and tlie maid led 
Valia forth from it already dressed for the road. He wore a lur 
coal and tail overshoes in which he moved his feet with difficulty* 
From under hia fur cap looked out a pale liuk face with a frank 
and serious expression in ihc dark cyra- Under his arm Valia carried 
a book in which was the story of a pcwjt water-nymph. 

The lull, gaunt woman pressed the boy to her shabby coal ftud 
aohhed out: **How you have grovni, Vaiichkal You are unrecogniza- 
Isle ” she said, trying to joke, but Valia adjusted hb cap and, con¬ 
trary to habit, did not look into the eyes of the one who from this 
day on was to be his mother, but into her mouth* It was large, but 
with beautiful, small teetht the two wrinkles on the comers of the 
nmuth wore still on the same plat* where Valia had seed them first, 
only now they were deeper. 

“You arc not angry with me?^* naked mama; hut Valla, not 
replyinc to her question, said: **Lel us be gone." 

“Vaiichkal” came a pitiful scream from [^astasia Philippovna's 
room, and she appeared on the thrra-hold willi eyes swollen from 
weeping, and clasping her hands she rushed toward the child, sank 
on her knees, and put her head on his Bhoulder. She did not utter 
a sound, only the diamonds in her ears trembled. 

■'^Come, Valia" Etemly said the tall w*oman, taking his hand. 
**We must not remain any longer among people who have subjectal 
your mother lo such torture—such torture!** 
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Her dry voice was full of liHtred aod hHc longed to slrike the 
kneeling woman with her footF 

'*Ugh! tiearlless w retches! You would be glad to take even my only 
child from me!” nhe wrathfully whispered^ and pulled Valia away 
by his hand. ‘^^Comel Don^t he Like your father^ who abandoned me^ 
*Ta-ke ca-re of Nastosia called alter them. 

The hired sleigh which $triqd waiting for them flew softly and 
lightly over the snow and noiaelessly carried Valia away from the 
quirt house wdth its wonderful planta and flowers, its mysterious 
fairy-tale worlds immeasurahle and deep as the sea, with its windows 
gently screened by the boughs of the tall trees of the garden. Soon 
the house was lost in the mass of other houses, as similar to each 
other as the letters in Valias book^ and vaniEhed forever fram Valla- 
It seemed to him as If they were swimming m a river, the banks 
of w^hich were constituted of rows of lanterns as close to each other 
as beads on a string, but when they approaclied nearer^ the heads 
wore scattered, forming large, dark spaces and merging behind into 
just such a line of light. And then Valla thought that they were 
standing motionless on the very same spot; and everything began 
to be like a fairy tale—he himself and the tall woman who woa 
pressing him to her, and everything around him. 

The baud in which he carried hi^ book wag getting stiff wllh 
cold, hut he would not aak his mother to take the book from himp 
The small room into which Vnlia^s mother had taken him was 
untidy and hot; in a corner near the large bed stood a little cur¬ 
tained bed such as Valia had not slept in for a long, long titne^ 
*'You are frozen! Well, wait, we shall soon have some tea! WeU, 
now you arc with your mama^ Are you glad?" his mother asked 
with the hard, unpleasanl look of one who has been forced to 
smile beneath blows all her life long. 

Valia replied shyly, frightened at his own frankness. 

"No? And t had l>ought some loya for you. Just look, there 
they arc on the window. 

Valia approached the window and examined the toy a. They were 
wretched paper horsea with straight, thick legs. Punch with a red 
cap on* with an idiotieully grinning face and a inrge nosc^ and 
little tin Soldiers with one foot raised In the air, 

Valia hail long ago vp playing with toys and did not like 

them, but from politene-ss he did not show it to hia mother, "Yes, 
they are nice toys,*’ he said. 
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She noticed the glance he threw at the window, and said with that 
tinplrosant, ingratiating amUe s 

“I did not know ukal yon liked, darlingp and J bought them for 
yon a long time ago.” 

Valia woa silent, not knowing whal to reply, 

""You miot know that I am all alone, Valia, aU alone In the wide 
world; 1 have no one M'hose advice 1 could &&k; t thought they 
would please you." Valla was silent. 

Suddenly the muscles of the woman^s face relaxed and the tears 
began to drop from her eyes, quiddy^ quickly, one after the other, 
and she threw' herself on the bed which gave a pitiful squeak under 
the weight of her body, and with one hand pressed to her breast, 
the other to her temples, she looked vacantly through the wall with 
her pale, faded eyes, and whispered: 

was not pleased! Kot pleased!— 

Valia promptly approached the bed, put his little hand, stil] red 
with the cold, on ^k€ head of his mother, and spoke with the same 
seiious staidwhich distinguished this boy^s speech: 

"^Do not cry, mama. I wdll love you very much. I do not care 
to play with toys, but I will love you ever so much^ if you wish, I 
will read to you the story of the poor water-nymph/' 
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FAREWELL 

I have culled ihb twig of heather 
Renxember the autumn now too Idle 
We shall meet no more zn any weather 
Odor of the season twig of heather 
And remember that 1 waiL 
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HUNTING HORNS 

Our story ia noble and tra^c 
Ab jl tyrant^E mafik l 
No dangerous drama or magic; 

No detail unpoetic 

Makes aur toveMdreain patbetic. 

And Thomaa De Quinciey drbiking 
Hia opiate hippocraa 
Of bia poor Ann wandered thinldng 
Let lu paas^ since all things pass 
I ahall relum at my ease. 

Memories are hunting boms 
Whooe sound dies on the breeze^ 

SALOME 

So that John the Raptist might once more seem glad 
Sire Vd dance to the Seraphimas pride 
Mather tell me why It ia you are so sad 
In yonr robe of a countess at the Daiiphin^s side 

My heart beat beat more loudly at bis word 
While I danced in the Fennd bearkening 
And 1 broidered Ulies for a pennou-blrd 
At the end of bis lance for to swing 

Now for whom do you want me to hr Older this thing 
His lance buds again on the Jordan banks 
And the lilies by your soldiers O Herod king 
When they bore him away drooped dead in their ranks 

Come all of you with me below the qubicitnce 
Weep not pretty royal jester steady 
Take this bead dance with it for your motley dunce 
DouT touch his brow mother dear is cold already 

Sire march before your troops will follow arter 

Well dig a ditch and lay him underground 

Well plant some flowers and well douce a round 

Till I have lost my garter 

The king hia sneeze^starter 

The child bis praycr^chartcr 

The priest hia aoubbarter 
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MEADOW^SAFFROPi 


The mudow is pretty but poisonaus la the faU. 

The cows at pasture there 
Slowly absorb the verioras 
The meadow-s&Eron, LUbc, ringed. 

Flourishes there your eyes are Uke that flower 

Violet as its dark ring and as the fall 

And from your eyes my days seep in slow poison. 

With a clamor the children pour out of school 
With their jackets on, playing harmonicas. 

They gather the meadoW'Saffrons, which are like mothers there 
Daughters of their daughters and color of your eyelids 

Waving as llowcis wave in the wild wind 

The shepherd of the flock sings sweetly 
While dowly lowing the cows leave once for all 
This great field Lll-flowcred by the fall. 

THE LORELEI 

At Bacharach was a sorceress with fiaien locks 
For love of whom the men around died in Rocks 

She was called to the tribimal at the biahop^a manse 
But beeauae of her beauty he absolved her in advance 

O beauteouB Lorelei with eyes of j ewded smiles 
From what magician have you learned your wil^ 

1 am tired of living and mine eyes ore accurst 

Those who have beheld them, bishop, died of lusting thirst 

Mine eyea are flames they are not sparkling jewels 
Throw throw to the flames theae devil's fuels 

] flare b the flames 0 beauteous Lorelei 

Let another condemn you you hsve bewitched me I 

Bishop you jeat pray f find the Virgin'S breast 
Send me to die with the Lord uiay you rest 

My love has gone to a far-off coast 
Send me to die for toy love ia lost 

My heart ia sote stricken indeed I must die 
if J could behold myself it would gliu&e my eye 
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My heart ia sore ^tiickea since he went away 
My heart la tore strickej^ front his parting day 

The bishop stunmoned three lance-Lail cavallem 
Take her to the convent with her insane tears 

Co crazy Lora go l^ra with tmobling sight 
You wiU be a sister robed in bUck and white 

Then off they started all four on the way 

The Lorelei besought them and her eyea were like ihe diy 

Cavalxers let me mouitl that distant height 

Once more to gUinpse my castle ere it pane forever from sight 

Once more to behold mysdf mirrored In the flood 
Then to the convent of maid- and widowhood 

There her loosened Jodta in the wind waved high 
And the cavaliers shouted Lorelei LoTelel 

Below on the Rhine a slow ati ff crawls 

And my lover giiid» it he has seen me and he calk 

My heart becomes calm again 'tis my lover mine 
Then she leaned over and she fell into the Rhine 

For seeing in the water the beauLeous Lordei 
With hair of the sunlight and with eyes of the sky* 

LUDOVICO ARIOSTO 

LUDOVICO ARTOSTQ tlulian. 14741533). Tht cnutaadloi p«t of ihe 
CieqnEcentD. Held pelitkd poala st llie eeiul ef Ferrmra^ mitd wu unvernor 
af CarfagoaBa. Wrsle in Litia^ liier fai IIaIjui. Hia nmtcr^kce Lt diE 
epie poem, Orlando Fu/ipfo^ diangh he wrote DiimerDiii cmiicflJeii and ufifea. 
Ue Added rpmAiitk iniARinalion ud Inimor lo Uve ifidiiJon*l Lalin epic* 

ALCISA THE ENCHANTRESS 

Not so much does the palace^ fair to see, 

In riches other princely domes excel, 

As that thegenllefit, feircst company 

\K^ich the whole world contains, within it dwelL 

Of either sex, with small variety 

Between, in youth and beauty matched as wdl: 

The fay alone exceeds the rest as far 
As the bright sun oulshines each leaser star. 
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Her shape is of «ich perfect symmetry^ 

Ah b«t to fdgn the indusUious painter knovft# 

With long and knotted tresses; l<» the eyo 
Not yellow gold with brighter iiiater glows. 

Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. 

Like ivory smooth, ihc forehead gay and round 
Fills tip the space, and forms a fitting bound. 

Two black and slender arches rise above 

Two clear black eyes, say sima of radiant Light; 
Which over aohly beam and slowly move; 

Round these appears to sport in frolic 
Hence scattering all hia ahafls^ the little Love+ 

And seems to plunder hearts in open sight. 

Thence, through mid visage^ does the nose descend. 
Where En\'y finds not blemish to amend. 

As if between two val^^ which softly curlt 
The mouth with vermeil tint is seen to glow; 

Within are struDg two row's of orient pearl, 

Which her delicious lips shut up or show* 

Of forc« to melt the heart of any churlt 
However rtide^ hent^e courteous accents flow; 

And here that gentle smile receives its birth, 

Which opes at will a paradise on earth. 

milk the bosom^ and the neck of snow; 

Round is the neck, and full and large the breast; 
WTicre, fresh and firm, two ivory apples grow. 
Which rise and lalk as, to the margin pre^Hod 
By pleasant httae^ the billows come and go* 

Not prying Argua could discern the rest. 

Yet might the observing eye of things concealed 
Conjecture safely^ from the charms re^^caSed* 

To all her arms a just proportion bear^ 

And a while hand ia oftentimes descriedt 
Which narrow ia, and somedeaJ long; and where 
No knot appeara, nor veiu is signified. 
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For finish f>f that stately shape and raro* 

A footf neat, short, and rounds beneath la spied- 
Angelic Tiaions, creatures of the sky. 

Concealed beneath no coTering veil can lie. 

A springe u planted in Hogero's wayt 

On all sides did she apeak, Emile, sing, or movei 
No wonder then the stHpling was her prey. 

Who in the fairy saw such show of love^ 

With him the guilt and falsehood little weigh. 

Of which the offended myrtle told above. 

Nor will be think that perfidy and guile 
Can he united with so sweet a smile. 

No! he could now believe, by magic art, 

Astolpho wdl tratisformcd upon the platOt 
For punishment of foul ungrateful heart. 

And haply meriting severer paln^ 

And^ as for all he heard hiin late impertt 
n'was prompted by revenge, Ywai false and vain. 

By hate and malice was the sufferer stung. 

To blame and wound the fay with slanderous tongue. 

The beauteous lady whom he loved so well 
Is newly banished from his altered breast; 

For fsuch the rnagic of Alcina's speH) 

She every ancient pasaion dispossessed t 
And in his bosom, there alone to dwell 
The image of her love and self impressed^ 

So witched, Rogero sure aome grace deserves^ 

If from his faith his frail affection swerveo. 

At board lyre, !uie, and harp of tuneful string, 

And other sounds, in mixed diversity. 

Mode, round ahoul the joyous palace ring, 

With glorious concert and sweet harmony. 

Nor lacked there welbaccorded voice to aing 
Of love, its passion and Its ecstasy; 

Nor who, with rare inventions, choiedy versedt 
Delightful fiction to the guests rehearsed- 
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What table* spread by ^ifhatsoever heir 

Of Ninus* tKouph triumphant were the bMrd^ 

Or what m*?e fam^itiR and more costly^ where 
Cleopatra feaMed with the l^itian lord* 

Could with this banquei'a malchlesa joys compare. 
By ihe fond fairy for Rogero stored? 

] thijik not jtuch a feast is spread above^ 

Where Ganymede pr»enL% the cup to Jove. 


They Form a ring, the bnard and fesUve cheer 
Removed, and siltiiiB. play a merry game; 

Each asks, atiiJ whispering in a neighbor's ear^ 
What secret pleases best; to knight and dame 
A fair Occasion, without let or fearx 
Their love, unheard of any. to proclaim. 

And in eonduBion the two lovers plight 
Their word, to meet together on that uigbu 

Soon, and much sooner than their wont, w as ended 
The game at which the pdace iumalea play: 
When pages on the troop with torches tended, 
And with their radiance chased the night away. 
To seek his bed the paladin ascended, 

Ctrl with that goodly squadron, in a gay 
And airy bower, appointed for his rest, 

’Mid all the others chosen as the best. 

And when of comfits and of cordial wine 
A fining proffer has been made anew. 

The guests iHeir bodies reverently incline, 

And to their bowers depart the courtly crew. 

He upon perfumed sheets, whose texture fine 
Seemed of Arachne^s loom, his body threw i 
Hearkening ihe while with still attentive cars, 

If he the coming of the lady hears. 

At every movement heard on distant floor, 

Hoping "twas she, Rogcro raised his head : 

He thinks he hears; but it is heard no more. 
Then sighs at his mistake: ofttimes from bed 
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Re isfliiedf and iiDtlid hia chamber doofr 
And peeped abroad, hul stiU no heller ipedi 
And curaed a tkoiiaancl times tbe hoar that she 
So Jong retarded hia feJicky. 

“Yea* now ahe cornea,” ihe stripling often said, 

And reckoned tip the paces, as he Ja^t 
Which from her bower were bapLy to he made 
To that where lie was waiting for the fay. 

These thoughts, and other Lbonghts as Tain, be weighed 
Before she came, and, resll«a at her stay^ 

Often believed some hindrance, yet unscanned, 

Might interpose between the fruit and hand. 

At lengthy when dropping aweeia the costly fay 
Had pul some end to her perfumeryi 
The time now come she need no more dday^ 

Since all was hushed within the palace, she 
Stole from her bower alone, through aerret w^ayt 
And passed towarda the chamber Gently, 

Where on his couch the youthful cavalier 
Lay^ with a heart long tom by Hope and Fear, 

When the successor of Aatolpho spies 
Those Emlling aUrs above him, at the sight 
A Bame. like that of kindled sulphur, dies 
Through hSs full veins, aa ravished by delight 
Out of himself; and now up to the eyes 
Plunged in a sea of hliss, he swims outright. 

He leaps from bed and folds her to his breast. 

Nor waits nntil the lady be undressed; 

Though but in a light sendal clad, that she 
Wore m the place of farthingale or gown; 

Which oVr a shift of finest quality. 

And while, about her limbs the fay had thrown; 

The mantle yidded at his touebt aa he 
Embraced her, and that veil remained alone. 

Which upon every side the damsel shows, 

More than clear glass the lily or the rose. 
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Tlie plant HD closer ^oea the ivy dip^ 

With who*c grWTi houghs its stem is ioterlaotJ^ 
Thjin those fonil lovers, each from either^ lip 
The balmy breath collectiQ^, lie embraced: 

Rich perfume this, whose like no seed or slip 
Bears in sweet Indian or SabMn waste; 

UTiile so to speak ihcir joys is either fised, 

That oftentimes those meeting Ups are nuiEed. 

These things were carried closely by the dame 
And youths or if surmiaed, were never bniited; 
For silence seldom was a cause for blame, 

But oftener as a vlrtiie well reputed- 

By those shrewd courtiers, conscious of his claimr 

Rogero is with proffers fair saluted: 

Worshiped of all those inmates, who fulfill 
In this the enamored fay* Aleina's will. 


No pleasure is omitted there; since they 
Alike are prisoner! in Lovers magic halt 
They change iheir raiment twice or thrice a day* 
Now for this u*c» and now at other call. 

Tia wrestling, tourney* pspeanl, hath, and ball; 
Now underneath a hill by fountain cast. 

They read the amorous laya ol ages past^ 

Now by glad hill, or through the shady dale. 

They hunt the fearful hare^ and now they flush 
With busy dog, sagacious of the trail. 

Wild pheasant from the stubble Geld or bush. 

Now where green junipers pierfume the gale* 
Suspend the snare, or lime the Ruttering thrush; 
And casting now for fish, with net or hook^ 
Dbturb their secret haimis in pleasant brooks 

Rogero revels there* in like delight, 

While Charles and Agramant axe troubled sore- 
But not for him their story will I slight* 

Nor Bradamant forget; who evermore, 

TVlid toilsome pain and care, hnr cherished kaif^t. 
Ravished from her* did many a day deplore; 
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Whom by unwonted wayd^ transported ihrongli 
Mid Qir^ the damad taw^ nor whither knew. 


Of her I ^peak before die royal pair. 

Who many days pursued her search in vein; 

By shadowy wood, or over champai^ bares 
By farm and city, and by hiU and plain; 

But seeks her chcriahed friend with fruitless care. 
Divided by such space of land and main: 

Often she goes among the Paynim spears^ 

Yet never aught ol her Rogero bears. 

Of hundreds queslioned, upon every side^ 

Each day^ no answer ever gives contenL 
She roams from po^ to post, and far and wide 
Searches pavilion, l&tiging, booth, or tent, 

And this, ^mid foot or horseman, tmcsplcd. 

May safely do, without Impedltuent, 

Thanks to the ringt whose more than montal aid. 
When m her mootk, conceals the vanished maid. 

She cannot, will not^ think that he is dead; 

Because the wTeck of siich a noble knight 
Would from Hydaspes’ distant waves have spread^ 
To where the sun descends with westering lighL 
She knows not what to thinkH, nor whither sped. 

He roams in earth or air: yet, hapless wight. 

Him ever seel^, and for attendant train 
Has sobs and sighs, and every bitter pain. 

At length to find the wondrous cave she thought, 
Where the propheiic bones of Merlin lie. 

And there lament hersdf until she wrought 
Upon the pitying marble to reply; 

For thence, if yet he lived, would she be taughi, 

Or this glad life to hard necessity 

Had yielded up; and, when she was possessed 

Of the seer^s counsels, would pursue the best 

With this Intention, Bradamsnt her way 
Directed thither* where in Poictier*s wikhI 
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The vocal tomb, containing MerLin^i cLayp 
Conceded In Alpine place and siava^e^ etood. 

Bill lhal enchantresa who night and day 
Thought of the damftclp watchful for her good, 
She, I repeat, who taught her whal ahotild be 
Id that fair grotto her posterity! 

She who preaerved her with protecting care, 

That Bame enchantress, still benign and wise. 

Who, knowing she a matchless race should bear 
Of men, or rather aemi ddties^ 

Spies daily what her ihoughla and actions are. 
And lota for her each day, divining, tries:— 

She ail Rogero's fortune knew, how freed: 

Then borne to India by the grilEn steed: 

Him on that courser plainly she had cyed^ 

Who would not the controlling rein obey: 

When, severed by such interval, he hied. 

Borne through the perilous, unwonted way, 

And knew that he sport, dance, and banquet plied, 
And lapl in idknras and pleasure lay: 

Nor memory of his lord nor of the dame. 

Once loved so well^ preserved, nor of his fame. 

And thus such gentle knight inglortously 

Would have consumed his fairest years and besf 
In long inacBon, afterwards to be, 

Body and soul, destroyed; and that, posessed 
Alone by us in perpetuity. 

That flower, whose sweets outlive the fragile rest 
Which quickens man when he in earth is laid. 
Would have been plucked or severed in the blade. 

But that enchantresa kind, who with more care 
Than for himself he watched, still kept the knight. 
Designed to drag him, by rough road and hare. 
Towards true virtue, ju his own despite; 

As often cunning leech will bum and pore 
The flesh, and poisonous drug employ aright: 
Who, though ot first his cruel art ofirad, 

Is thanked, since he preserves us# in the end* 
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She, not like old Atlantrs^ rendererl blind 
By the ^eat tni^e she to the Btnpling bore, 

Set not on gifting him with life her mind, 

A 5 wa5 the ^ope of that enchanter boar; 

Who+ reckless alt of fanie and praise drcliited. 
Wished Length of daya t* his Rogero more 
Than that, to win a worldV applause, the peer 
Should of hia joyous life forego one year 

By him he to Alcina’a ieJe had been 

Dispatohed^ that in her palace he might dwell, 
Forgettitig arms; and, as enchanter seen 
In magic and the use of every spelh 
The heart had fastened of that fairy queen, 
Enamored of the gentle youth, so weUt 
That she the knot would never disengage, 

Though he should live to more than Nestor^s agCi^ 


ARISTOPHAIVES 

ARISTOPHANES (Greek, 450-3^ The greal latieieal dtuiiiliai fif 
hb time. Lficd caionlr ai vehkic far poMtIcaL litmryF and Hdal cFiikbm, 
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GRAND CHORUS OF BIRDS 

Come on Ihent ye dwdlers by nature in darkness, and like to the 
leaves^ generationat 

That arc Hltle of might, that are molded of mire, unenduring and 
shadowlike nations. 

Poor plumeiesa ephemerals, conifozilesa mortals, os vistons of 
shadows fast fleeing, 

Lift up your mind unto us that are doadileas^ and dalclees the 
date of our being; 

t/s, children of heaven, us, angels of aye, us, all of whose thoughts 
are eternal: 

That ye may from henceforth, having heard of u? all things aright 
as to matters supernal, 


tw the beiuB of birds, and beginning of gods, and of streams, and 

the <lark beyond reaching, * , ^ ^ -wU 

Trustfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodiciu pack with 

It wlTaaJrild Night at the fiml. and the bkckuesa of darkness, 

Ea:S?rnot"nfr^jfnSlh« heaven, when Lo depths of the womb 

of the dark without order , 

First thing, first-born of the black-plumed Night, was a wmd-egg 

hatched in her bosom, . ■ j 

Cold wings glittering forth of hii back, like wKirlwin g y 

h» wcflock with Chaoe, whose wings are of darkness, 
in Hell broad-burning, 

For hia neatlinp begat him the race of w firat, wd upraised us 

to Ucht ncw4ighlcd^ -i n t. 

And before this was not the race of the gods, until all thm^ by 

Love were united : . r . ,i,-. . 1 ™ 

And of kind united in kind with conununmn of nature the slry 

and the s*a arc , * 

Brought forth, and the earth, and the race of the gods everlasting 

and blest. So that we are . . 

Far away the most ancient of all ihinp blest. And that we are 

of Love’s generation , , -.i. 

There are manifel manifold signs. We have wings, and with ua 

have the Love’s hebitationt 

And manifold fair young folk that forswore love once, ere the 

bloom of them ended, , , , i l 

Have the men that pursued and desired them subdued by the help 

of us only befriended, , 

With such baits as a quail, a Bomingo, a goose, or a cock § como 


staring and splendid. 

All best good things that befall men come from us birds, as is 

plain to all reason: . j ,i,„ 

For first we proclaim and make known to them spring, and the 

winter and autumn in season ; , , , . . -it * -j 

Bid sow, when the crane starts clanging for Afric m shrill-voiced 

emigrant number, ^ 

And calls to the pilot to bang up hia rudder again for the season 

and slumber; 
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And then weave a dofik for Orestes the tKiei lest he sirip men of 
theira if it freezes. 

And thereafter the lute reappearing imn ounces a change in 

the hreezes. 

And that here is the season for shearing your sheep of thdr spring 
wqoL Then does the swallow 

Give you notice to sell your great-eoal, and provide Eomething 
light for the heat that's to follow^ 

Thus are we as Ammon or Delphi imto you, Dodona^ nay, Fb^nhiis 
ApoUo. 

For, as first ye dome dl to get angnrLes of birds* even such is in 
all things your carriage* 

Be the matter a matter of trade* or of earning your bread, or of 
any one's marriagCK 

And all things ye lay to the charge of a bird that belong to dk* 
oemtng prediction: 

Winged fame Is a bird as you reckon; you sneexe, and the sign^a 
as a bird for conviction; 

A\{ tokens are ‘^birds^ with you—sounds, too^ and laekeya and 
donkeys. Then must it not follow 

That we are to you all as the manifest godhead that speaks in 
prophetic Apollo? 


SHOLEM ASCH 
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Amarrae, The 


A JEWISH CHILD 

Tee mother came out of the hride^s chamber, and cast a piercing 
look at her husband, who was sitting beside a finished meal, and 
was making pelleta of bread crumbs previous to aaying grac& 
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“Yoo go And la!k lo herl I haven't a bit of atrenglh left!’* 

‘*So, Rochel-Lcon baa brought up children, hu she, and can 1 
manage them! Why! People wOl be pointing at you and laughing 
ruin ta your 

my yearsi A rum Id ymrs! Mf qhildren, are they? Are mey 
not yours, loo? Couldn’t you slay at home Bonictiines to care for 
them and help me to bring tliem up, instead of trapesing round 

_the black year knows where and with whom?’' ^ 

“Rochd, Rodiel, what has possessed you to stert a quarrel with 
mje now? The bridegroom's family will be arrmng directly." 

“And what do you expect me to do, MoisheWe, eh?I^For Cods 
sake! Co in to her, we shall be made a laugbing-stock." 

The man rose from the table, aud wont into the next room to His 
daughter. The mother followed. ^ 

On the little sofa that stood by the window sat a girl about 
dghteen, hetr face hidden in her hands, her arms covered ^ her 
loose, thick, black hair. She was evidently crying, for her hceom 
ro« and fell like a atonuy sea. On the bed opposite lay ««e white 
silk wedding-drcM, the Chuppeh-Kleid, with the black, silk Shool- 
Klcid, and the black stuff morringHdress, which the tailor who had 
undertaken the outfit had brought not long ago. Ry the door stood 
A woman with a black scarf round her head and holding boxes with 
# 

“Cbannehle! You are never going to do mo this dishonour? to 
make me the talk of the town?” exclaimed tlje father. The bride 

was silent. . ,, „ r 

“Look at me, daughter of Mobheh Croiss! Its all very well for 
Ccneudel Freindel's daughter to wear a wig, but not the dnughler of 
Moisheh Groisa? Is that it?” 

“And yet Gencndel Frcindel might very well think more of 
herself than you: she ii more educated than you are, and has a 
larger dowry," put in the mother. 

The bride made no reply. 

“Daughter, think how much blood and treasure it h^ cost to 
help us to a bit of pleasure, and now yon want to spoil it for us? 
Remember, for Cod's sake, what you are doing with yowrselfl We 
shall be cxcoimmmicated, the young man will run away home 
on foot!" 

“Don't be foolwh,” said the mother who took a wig out of a 
box from the woman hy the door, aud approached her daughter. 
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ij» try OB the wig^ ih? tinir Li just the cdoar of youns,^ atid 
fihe laid the straoge hair on iho girFs he^di 

The girl felt the ivezght, put up her fingers to her head, met 
among her own soft^ cool, living locks, the strange, dead hair of the 
wig, sllfT end cold, and il flashed through her. Who knowi where 
the head to which thU hair belonged U now? A shuddering enveloped 
her, and as though she had come in contact with aomolhing unclean^ 
she snatched off ihc wig, threw U onto tlie floor and hastily left Uie 
room. 

Father and mother stood and looked at each other m dismay. 

The day after the marriage ceremony^ the bridegroom's mother 
rose early^ and, bearing largo scIssorsT and the wig and a hood 
which she had brought from her home as a present for the bride, 
she went to drras the latter for the ^‘btcokfasl.^ 

But the groomV mother remained outside the room, because the 
bride had locked herself in, and would open her door to no one- 

The groom's molhcr ran calling aloud for help to her husband, 
who, together with a dozen uncles and biolhers-iiidaw, was still 
sleeping soundly after the evening^ festivity. She then sought out 
the bridegroom, an eighlcen-ycar-old boy with his mother's milk still 
on his lips, who, in a silk caftan and a fur cap, was moving about 
the room tn bewildered fashion, his eyes on the ground, ashamed 
to look anyone in the face. In the end she fell back on the mother 
of die bride, and these two went in to her together. Having forced 
open the door between them. 

'‘Why did you lock yourself in, dear daughter. There is no need 
to be asbamed*^^ 

"Marriage is a Jewish uistitutionP said the groom^s mother, and 
kissed her future daughter4n4aw on both cheeks^ 

The girl made no reply- 

*'Your mother-indaw has brought you a wig and a hood for the 
procession to the Shool," said her own mother^ 

The band bad already struck Up the **Good Morning*^ m the nest 
toom^ 

‘^Come now^ KaUehsht, Kalleb-lcben, the guests are beginmng to 
assemble.” 

The groom'i mother took hold of the plaits In order to Iddsoq 
them* 

The bride bent her head away from her, end fell on her own 
mother's neck. 
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"I cao't, ! My tearl ht tue, Mame-kronl” 

She held her hair with both handi^ to protect it fTom the cther'a 
sdasors. 

^Tor God's sdce, my daughter, my life,” begged the mother. 

**!□ the other world yon wiU be plunged for this into rivers of 
fire. The apostate who wears her own hair after marriage wiU have 
her locks torn out with red hot pmcersi” said the other with the 
scissors. 

A cold shiver went through the girl at these worda. 

“Mother-life, mother-crownshe pleaded. 

Her hands sought her hair* and the hlack silky tressea fell throogh 
them in waves. Her hair^ the hair which had grovm with her growth, 
end lived with her life, was to be cat off, and she was never, never 
to have it again—she was to wear strange hair, hair that had 
grown on another personas headp and no one knows whether that 
other person was alive or lying in the earth tMa long time, and 
whether she might not come any night to one's bedaide, and whine 
in a dead voice; 

“Give me back my hair, give me back my hair!” 

A froit seized the girl to the marrow, she shivered and shook. 

Thru she heard the squeak of scissors over her head^ tore bersdf 
out of her mother's amu, made one snatch at the scisSoi^ ffang 
them acrofifi the room, and said in a scarcely human voice; 

*'My own haiT! May God Himself punkh meT" 

That day the bridegroom’s mother look hersdf off home again, 
together with the sweet-cakes and the ge^ which she had bronght 
for the wedding breakfast for her own guesis. She wanted to taka 
the bridegroom as well hut the bride's mother said: will not 

give him back to you! He belongs to me alreadyr’ 

The following Sabbath they led the bride tn procession to the 
Shool wearing her own hair in the face of all the tawnt covered 
only by a large hood. 

But may all the names abe was called by the way find their only 
echo In some uninhabited wilderness. 

A summer evenings a few weeks after the wedding! The young 
man had just returned from the Stiibel, and went to his room- The 
wife was already asleep, and the soft light of the lamp fell on her 
pole face, showing here and there among the wealth of silky^hlack 
hair that bathed iL Her slender arms were flung round her head, 
as though she feared that someone might come by night to shear 
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lliFfn off whil^ she slept. He had coitie home e^cltetl and irritable! 
this was the foarth week of his married Ufe, and they had not yet 
called him up to the Reading of the Law^ the Chassidim pursued 
hiraT and tosfay Chayii'iin Moisheh had blamed him tn the presenoe 
of the whole congregation^ and had shamed him, because she, his 
^fe. w^eiit about in her own hair, "'You're no better than a clay 
image,Reh Chayyim M<>ishch had told him. "'What do you mean 
by s w'omaji> saying she won't It is wHlten: ^And he shall rule 
over thee,^ ” 

And he had come home intending to go to her and aayi ""WomanT 
it is a precept in the Torah I If you persist bi w'earing your own 
hair, I may divorce you without retoming the dowry,'^ after which 
he would pack up his things and go home. But when he saw his 
little wife asleep In bed* and her pale face peeping out of the glory 
of her hair^ he felt a great pity for her. He went up to the bed, and 
stood a long while looking at her, after which he called softly: 
'^Channehle , , , Channrhte * # * Channehle. * * J' 

She opened her eyes with a frighlenod sUut, and looked round 
in sleepy wonder: 

^Noseon^ did you call? What do you want?” 

“Nothing, your cap has slipped off/" he «aid* iLftiog up the white 
nightcap, which had fallen from her head. 

She flung It on again, and wanted to turn towards the walL 
"'Channehle, Channehle, I want to talk to you.^" 

The words went to her heart. TTie whole time since their marriage 
be had, *D to say+ not spoken to her. During the day she saw nothing 
of hiuL, for he spent it in the houso-of'Study or in the Stiibd* When 
he came home to dinner,, he sat down to iho table in silence. When 
he Wanted ah^lhing^ he asked for it speaking into the air, and when 
really obliged to exchange a word with hor^ he did so with his 
eycf fixed on the ground, loo shy to look her in the face. And now 
he said he wanted to talk to her, and in such a gentlo voice, and 
they two alone together in their room I 

‘^What do you want to say to me?" she asked softly, 

**Channehle,” he began, “please don't make a fool of me+ and 
don^'t make a fool of yourself in people'i eyes. Has not God decreed 
that we j^hould belong togelher? You are my wife and I am your 
husband, and is it proper, and what does it look like, a married 
woman wearing her own hair?” 

Sleep still half dimmed her eyes^| and had altogether clouded her 
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thouglit And will She fell hrlpless^ and her head fell Jighty Inwards 
hiA brenat 

**QiiId+" he went on still gendy, “I know you are not ao 

depraved as they say. I know yoti are a pioas Jewish dau^hler^ and 
His Blessed Name will help ua, and we shall have pious Jewish 
children. Put away this non^nsel Why should the whole world be 
talking about you? Are we not man and wile? l& not youjr shame 
mine?’’ 

It seemed to her as though someone^ at once far away and very 
near^ had come and was talking to her. Nobody had ever yet spoken 
to her so gently and conlidingly. And he was her husiband, with 
whom she would five so long, so long^ ^nd there would be cbiidren, 
and sbe wonld look after ihe house! 

She leant her head lightly against him^ 

"I know yon are very sorry to lose your hair, the ornament of 
yoitr girthdodi I saw yon with it whm t was a guest in yoirr home* 
i knew that God gave you grace and loveliness^ I know* It cuts me 
to ihc heart that your hair must be shorn off, but what is to be done? 
It is a mlcj a law of our religion^ and after al! we are Jews. We 
might even* God forbid^ have a child conceived to us in sin. may 
Heaven watch over and defend os,” 

She said nothing* but remained resting lightly in his arm. and his 
face tay tn the stream of her eilky-hlack hair with its cool odour. 
In that hair dwelt a soot, and he was Cditscious of it. He looked at 
her long and earnestly, and in hia look was a prayer, a pleading 
w^lh her for her own happiness, for her happiness and bis. 

'‘Shan I?" * * * he asked, more with his eyes than with his lips. 

She said nothings she only bent her heaiJ over his lap 

He went quickly to the drawer, and took out a pair of tcissora. 

She laid her head in his lap, and gave her hair as a ramtom for 
their happiness, stiU half-asleep and dreaming. The eczasors squeaked 
over her h^d, Bhearing off one lock after the other^ and Channehle 
lay and dreamt through the nights 

On waking next morning, she threw a look into the glaso which 
hung opposite the bed* A shock went through her, she thought she 
had pone mad, and was in the asylum! On the table beaide her lay 
her shorn hair, dead! 

She hid her face in her hands, and the little room was filled with 
the sound of weeping \ 
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ATTAR 


ATT^ (FtfiJ Bd-Wn. 1119-1250). O&c „f ,hc duw Audn Pf«r^ 

inyBlic pMti (with SaiuJ nid Rttmi). A pllfUFun wlra travrlcif wiJtlj in 
w Euri. Sftid to htva been lElHed dyring Mcngiol mnsiML Hb a;>picvtu wtn^ 
^WOI^ 1g leadtlB^a of Ibe SuK gcneriJIy wrill^Ti in dwipleM, indudflj 
I^tmd^Nimah, ui-Tayr, EiaAl-sNam&h. 


THE BIRD PARUAMEi^T 

Once on a time Ifom oil Uie CltcIcs seven 
Between the stead fast £arlb and rnUing Heaven, 

'Hie Birds, of all Note, PJtimage, and Degree* 

That float in Air* and roost upon the Tree; 

And they that from the Waters snalcfi their Meat, 

And they that scour ihc Desert with long Feel; 

Birds of aU Natures^ known or not to Man, 

Rock*d from all Quarters into full Divan, 

On no Ira® solemn business than to find 
Or choose, a Sultan Khalif of their kind* 

For whom^ if never theirs, or lost, they pin^d^ 

The Snake had his* 'twa^ aatd; and so the Beast 
His Liondord: and Man had hia, at least: 

And that the Birda^ who nearest were the Skie9, 

And went apparePd in its Angd Dyes* 

Should be without—under no better Law 
Than that which lost all othem in the Maw— 

Disperst without a Bond of Union—nay. 

Or meeting to make each the other^s Pre)^— 

This was the Grievance—thU the solemn Thing 
On which the scattered Commonwealth of Wing* 

From all the four Winds, flying like to Ooud 
That met and blacken'd Heav^ and Thundcr4oud 
With eoiuid of whirring Wings and Beaks that clash'd 
Down like a Torrent on the Daeit dash'd: 

Till by Degrees, the Hubbub and Pellnsd] 

Into some Order and Precedence fell* 

And* Proclamation made of Silence, each 
In Rpccial Accenl, but in general Speech 

all should understand, as seem'd him best, 

The Congregation of all Wings Addrest* 
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And with Heart so full from hi* Eyes 
Rmi Weepings up rc^ Tajidar the Wise; 

Tbe mystic Mark upon whose Rosom showed 
That He alone of all the Birds The Hoad 
Had travel^: and the Crown upon his head 
Had reach'd the GoaJ; and He stood forth and said 
^Oh Birdap hy what Authority divine 
I speak, you know, by His authentic Sign, 

And Name; emhlaxon'd on my Breast and Bill: 

Whose Counsel I a!**ist at, and fulfill: 

At his Behest 1 measured as he planned 
The Spaces of the Air and Sea and Land; 

] gaug'd the secret sources of the Springs 
From Qmid to Fish: the Shadow of my wings 
Dreamed oversleeping Dduge: piloted 
The Blast that bore Sulayman's Throne: and led 
The Goud of Birds that canopied his Head; 

Whose Word I brought lo Balkis: and 1 shar'd 
The Counsel that with Asaf he prepar’d. 

And now You want a Khali!: and I know 
Him^ and his whereabout, and How to go: 

And go alone I could, and plead your cause 
Alone for ail: but, by the eternal laws. 

Yourselves by Toil and Travd of your own 
Must for yonr old Delinquency atone. 

Were you ifiJoed not blinded by the Curse 
Of Self-eixiie, that still grows worse and worse. 
Yourselves would know that though you see him nof^ 
He is w^ith you this Moment, on this S|>ot. 

Your Lord through ell Forgetfulness and Crime, 
Here, There, and Everywhere, and through all TimCH 
But os a Father, whom some wayward Child 
By sinful Self-will has unreconcil'd. 

Waits till the sullen Reprobate at cost 
Of tong Hepentonce shauld regain tbe Lo§t| 
Therefore, yourselves lo sht ms you are seen^ 
Yoarselves must bridge the Gulf you made between 
By such a Search and Travel to be gone 
Up to the mighty mountain Klf, whereon 
Hinges ihe World, and round about whose Knees 
Into one Ocean mingle the Sevo Seas; 


In whose impenetrable Forest-folds 
Of Light and Dork ^Synmrgh^ his presence holds \ 
Not to be reach’d, if to be reatih'd at all 
But by a Road the stoutest might appall: 

Of Travel not of Days or Months, but Years— 
Lifelong perhaps: of Dangers^ Etoubla, and Fears 
As yet unheard ofi Sweet of Blood and Brain 
tnterminable—often all in vain— 

And, if succesisfuL no Return again: 

A Road whose very Preparation scared 
The Traveler who yet rnusl be prepared. 

Who then this Travel to Result would bring 
Needs both a lion's He-art beneath the Wing, 

And even more;, a Spirit purified 
Of Worldly Passion, Malice, Lustr and Pride: 

Yea, ev*n of IT oTldty Wisdom, which grows dim 
And dark, the nearer it approadies Hintj 
Who to the Spirit's Eye alone revealed; 

By sacrifice of Wisdom^s self tmsealM; 

Without which none who reach the Place could bear 
To look upon the Glory d weUing there.” 


SRI AUROBINDO 

SRI AUROBINDO (Sri Atimhindp Chow, EndUn. lS 724 %d^ PhdD«]ihrf^ 
poet of modem India. Son of Renj^lese phy^ieiin^ cdoealiid b Eo^uidi. 
Anticipaiated Gandhi in orirantrInR puulve reiistaneo ma a poliitcil wempos 
in After imprifiofiiisent hr Eriiiil], went to Ihe m French FoBdicherry. 

Author of 3 Toluw^s of poetry and I major philowphic worbi: TAe Lif$ 
Ditrinc and Th^ Synthesis of Ycga. 

MUSA SPIRITUS 

0 word concealed tn the upper fire, 

Thou who has lingered through centiirieSi 
Descend from thy rapt white desire. 

Plunging through gold eternities. 

Into the gulfs of our nature leap, 

Voice of the spaces, call of the Light! 
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Break the seab of aleep. 

Break the tranee of the unoeen heigkl. 

In the njicertaiD glow of human mitidj 

Ita waale of unharmonied thronging thougbU^ 

Carve ihy epic iziountAin-fined 

Crowded with deep prophetic grots. 

Let thj hue-winged lyrics hover like birds 
Over the swid of the heart's sea. 

Touch into sighl with thv fire-words 
The bhnd uidweLLiug deity. 

O Muse of the Silence, the wideness make 

In the unptuTnbed stillness that hears thy voice. 

In the vast mute heavens of the spirit awake 
Where thy eagles of Power Same and rejoice. 

Out, out with the zuind and lls candle flares, 

Light light the suns that never die. 

For my car the cry of the seraph stars 

And the forms of the Gods for my naked eye! 

Let the little troubled Life-god within 
Cast his veils from the still soul. 

His tiger-stripes of virtue and sin, 

His clamour and glamour and thole and dole^ 

All make tranqnil, &D make free. 

Let my heart beats measure the footsteps of Cod 

As He enmes from His timeless Infinity 
To build in their rapture His burning abode. 

Weave from my life His poem of days, 

Kis rjilin pore dawns and His noons of force. 

My acts for the grooves of His chsriot-racc;* 

My thoughts for the tramp of His great steeds' courae! 

BRIDE OF THE FfRE 

Bride of the Rre+ clasp me now close,— 

Bride of the Fire! 

f have shed the bloom of the earthly reset 
I have slain deiire. 
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Beauty of the tight, flurround ray life,— 

Beauty of the Light! 

I hav^e ^cri£ccd ioit^tig and prated from grief^ 
I can beaf thy deligbt 

Image of ecstasy, thrill and enlace,— 

Image of bli»] 

1 would see only thy raan'eUoiia face. 

Feel only thy kiss. 

Voice of Infinity, sound in my heart,— 

Call of the One! 

Stamp there thy radiance, nerer to part, 

0 Uving Sun. 


THE SLUE BIRD 

1 am the bird of Cod in Ffia blue; 

Divindy high and clear 
1 Bing the notea of ihe sweet and the true 
For the god'a and the seraph's ear. 

I rise like a fire from the mortal’s earth 
Into a griefless sky 

And drop in the aufiering soil of hia hirlb 
Fire-seeda of ecstasy. 

My pinioriB soar beyond Time and Space 
Into unfading Light; 

1 bring the btiss of the Etemal^s face 
And the boon of the Spirit^s sightp 

1 measure the worlds with tay niby eyes; 

I have fwrehed on WiadomV tree 
Thronged with the hloasoms of Paradise 
By the streams of Eternity. 

Nothing ia hid from my burning heart; 

My mind is shoreJeas and stUI; 

My song is rapture's mystic nrt. 

My flight immortal 
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MARY AUSTIN 


MARY AUSTIN (AmeHcut, 1S£&'19^). A ipiriicd eindnil t>f uitlimpcilcN^ail 
mi PocUl problcmi. Atfierkin IndiKn und w\f S^lih eultum 

in ibfl Southwcai. Her nc^vela atid plaf* a1» dea]l wilh bmimI injlliticw and 
juflblerw cf Diaubinc age. [mpAilant vorks: Th^ Lonti of Little Rmn, 
A Woman Centtis, Na. 26 Jaynt 


PAFACO O^EDDtNG 

Titerf* wea a Popo^o womau out of Pantdk ’who had a marriage 
paper from a ivhtte man after she had home him five children, and 
die man himself was in love with another woman- Thin Shuler was 
the first lo raise entton for selling in the Cila Valley—hut the 
Pimaa and Papagoes had raised it long before that—and the girl 
went with him willingly. As to the writirig of marriage, it was not 
then understood that ihe white man is not master of his heart, but 
ta mastered by it, so that if it is not fixed in writing it becomes 
unstable like water and is puddled in the lowest place^ The Sisteim 
at Sail Xavier del Bac had tunght her to clean and cook. Shuler 
called her Susie, which was nearest to her Papago name* and was 
fond of the children. He sent them to school as they came along, and 
had earpets in the house. 

Tn all things Susie was a good wife to him. ihough she had no 
writing of marriage and she never wore a hat. This was a mtstake 
which she learned from the sisters, TheVt being holy womens had 
no notion of the which is worked in the heart of the white 

man by a haL Into the presence of their Cod also, without that 
which passes for a hat. they do not go. Even after her children were 
old enough to notice. Susie went about the country with a handker¬ 
chief tied ovrr her hair, which was long and smooth on either side 
of her face, like the shut wings of a raven. 

By the time Susie's children were ai tall as their mother^ there 
were many while ranchers in the Gila country, with their white 
wives, who arc Hke Papago women in this, that if they see a man. 
upstanding and prosperous, they think only that he might make 
some woman happy, and if they have a cousin or a friend, that she 
should be ihe woman. Also the white ones think it so shameful for 
a man to take a woman to his house without a writing that they have 
no scruple to lake him away from her* At Rinconada there was a 
woman ’with large breasts, surpassing welt looking, and with many 
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hat*. She ha<i no hushand and was tiew lo the coonlry^ and when 
Shuler drove hex ahoul lo look at it^ she wore eaoh lime a different 
hat. 

Thi* ihe Fopa^nea ob*ervedp andp not having vli-iteti Susie when 
was happv with her man, thejr went now in nujnbera, and by 
this 5u*ie understood that it waa in their hearts, that she uiigbl have 
need of them+ For it was well known that the white woman had 
told Shtiler that it was 4 shame for him to have his children going 
about with a Fdpago woman who had only a handkerchief to cover 
her head. She said it was keeping Shuler back from being the 
principal man among the cotton growers of Gila Valley, lo have 
in hil house a woman who ivould come there without a writing. 
And when the other white w^omen heard that she had said ihat, 
they flaid the same ihing. ShuJer said, ^'My God. this ia the tnilh^ 
1 know and the woman said that she would go to Susie and 
tell her that she ought lo go hack to her own people and not be a 
shame to her children and ShuJcr+ There was a man from Pantile 
on the road, who saw them go. and turned in his tracks and went 
hack, iu case Susie should need him, for ihe Papagoea, when it is 
their kin against whom there is irii/erfa made, have inknowing 
hearts, Susie aal in the best room with the woman and wa* polite, 
"If you w^anl Shuler,^ aho said, '^you can have him, but I slay with 
my children,'^ The white woman grew red in the lace and went out 
to ShuJer in the field where he was pretending to look after some-^ 
thing, ond they w'ent away together^ 

After that Shuler would not go to the ranch except of neoessUy. 
He went around talking to his white friends. Cod,^* he kept 
“what can i do^ with my children in the hands of that 
Papago?” Then he sent a lawyer lo Susie to say ihat if she would 
go away and not shame his children with a molher who had no 
marriage writing and no hat, he would give her moneyt so much 
every month. But the children all came in the room and stood by 
her, and Susie said, “What I want with money when I gol my 
children and this good ranch?” Then Shukr said "My Cod!” again, 
and “What can T do?” 

The lawyer said he could tell the Judge that Susie waa not a 
proper person to have care of his children, and the Judge would 
lake them away from Susie ond give them to Shuler* But when the 
day came for Susie to come into court, it was seen that though she 
had a handkerchief on her hair, her dress was good, and the fringe 
of her shawl was long and fine. All the five children came also^ with 
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new clothes^ well lonklng- “Mjr Mid Shitler, **I mus\ those 

kids awny from ihal Fapa^to and into llie Kan da of a white woman.” 
But the white people who had come to the children taken away 
aaw that ahhou|;h the five looked like Shuler, they had their mouths 
»hut like Papagocaj ao they waited to aee how things turned out. 

Shuler^a lawyer makea a long apeeeh about liow Shuler loves bis 
children* and bow sorry he is in bis heart to see them prowmg up 
like Fapagocfl, and water is coming out of Shuler's eyes. Then the 
Judge asks Susie if ^hc has anything to say why her children shall 
not be token away. 

^‘You want to lake lhe?c children away and gil! them to Shnier?” 
Suaie asko him* "mat for you pff them to Shuler?” ^ys Susie, 
and the white people are listening. She saya, "*5huler*a not the 
father of them. Thcea children all got di^erent fathers/' says Susie. 
^‘Shiifer- 

Then she makes a sign with her hand. I tell you if a woman 
makes that sign to a Fapago he could laugh bjmsclf dead but he 
would not laugh off that. Some of the white people who have been 
in the country a long time know that sign and they begin to laugh* 

ShulcrV lawyer jumps up. * * * 'Tour Honour, 1 object- 

The Jndge waves his hand, warn you the Court cannot go 
behind the testimony of the mother in such a case* *. 

By ihia time e^^crybody is laughings so that they do not hear 
whet the lawyer says. Shuler is trying to get ont of the side door, 
and the Judge is shaking hands with Susie. 

^You tell Shuler " she lays, -'if he wants people to think hees the 
father of ihees children he better giff me a writing. Then maybe I 
think so myself*” 

said the judge, and maybe two* three days after that he 
lakes Shuler out to the ranch and makes the marriage writing* 
Then all the children come around Susie and say, “Now, Mother, 
you wiU have to wear a haln” Suaie, she say^, "Cot children, and 
ask your father.” But il ia not known to the Papagoea what hap¬ 
pened after that. 
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ISAAK EMftlANUILOVICH BABEL 

ISAAK E^^MA1VUTL0\^CH BABEL mu»Un. CImiciI utorj 

wriicT of Communlefl era. K^narmiyit* bia maatCTplece, t oalleelioii of powerfuL 
Lolc# hl9^ itxt ekpenrDeeft hi ited Anaj. Beni^i CrfAitp a novel aIkiHI h fsiOdUs 
Jewiah baiidiL Disappeared arooTid I93S; ii pTeanoiiNlt like miuQT of liis tmtx, 
to have died in Soviet ooncentrilion eompi 

THE BIRTH Of A KING 
t WAS iht one to begin. 

'^Reb Arie-Letbp” I to the old mnn^ its talk about Benia 
Creak. L>cL iis talk about hh lightnmg begiitning» and hid terrible 
end^ Three black shadows stand In the of my tmngi action. Tbe 
first IB the <Mie>cyed Frmm Crach. The nidted steel his exploits 
—can it stand comparisofi with the new power of the King? The 
second ifl Kolkn PBsko^'sky- The stmple^mmded audacity of that 
man should have beien fulbclent for successful domination. And os 
for Haim Drong—couldnT he recognize the brilliance of the new 
star? Wliy ihm was Benia Creak the only one to climb to the top 
of the rope ladder^ while all the others were left hanging below on 
its wobbly rungs 

Reb Arie-Leih remained sHent+ perched on the wall of the cemetery* 
Before us spread the green quietude of the gTsves. A man who 
thirsts for knowldge must learn to he patient. Gratity befits the man 
who possesses knowledge. That is why Aric-Lrib remained silent as 
he sal on the cemetery walk At last be spoke: 

“Why he? Why not they, you want to know? Now listen—forget 
for a moment that you have spectades on your nose and autumn 
In your heart. Stop making rows al your writing^ablr and slam* 
mering when you have to face an audience. Imagine for a rnomenl 
thai you are nuikitig r^ws in public scpiures and stammer only on 
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paper. YooVe a Kg-et^ a lion, a tom-cat. You can spend iho ni^ht 
vith a Russian woman, and ihc Rnesian woman will be satisBed 
with yow. You are twenty-live. !( the sky and the earth had & couple 
of rings attached to ihcm. yon would fieiJ!e these rings and draw 
the sky and the earth togetheti And yon have for a father a carlerp 
Mendel Creak. Wh«i does Biich a father think of? He thinks of 
having a good drink of vodka, he thinks of swiping somo ohe 
across the face^ he thinks of his Horses—ihat^s all. You want to 
live, and he makes you die twenty times a day* WHot would you 
have done if you were Benia Creak? You would have done nothing, 
Bui he did. Thafs why He’s King, and you havenY got a brass 
farthing In your pocket. 

“He, little Benia., went to Me Froim Grach, who then was already 
looking at the world widi one eye only+ and was what he is now. 
He said to Froim: 

Take me, Froim. 1 want to be washed up on your shore. The 
shore on which Fm w^ashed up will gain by iL^ 

“Grach asked him : 

'Who are you, where do you come froun and what do you live by?’ 

Try me, Froiaip* said Benia, "'and let us stop smearing the clean 
table with porridge.’ 

^All right, let m stop smearing porridge about,’ said Graeh* 
will try you/ 

“Then the gangsters called a meeting to think over Benia Creak. 
I was not present at that meeting. But I was told that they hold a 
oounciL. The late Lei^ka Byk was then the elder. 

"\STiat's happening under his hat—the hat of this little Benia?* 
asked the late Byk. 

*^Thc Dfie-cyed Grach then gave hU opinion: 

‘Benia talks litde but hiB talk is full of meal* He says little, but 
you wish he would say meue.^ 

‘If that is so/ cried the late Levka, "then let us try him on Tar- 
takovsky,' decided Ihr council, and all in whom a little conscience 
was still alive, blushed when thef heard iHia decision. Why did 
they hlush? You'll know why if you follow me where 1 shall lead 
you. 

"Tartakovsky was nicknamed in Odessa Vew-and-a-half or ‘Nine 
Raids.’ He was ntcknaiticd "Jew'and-a'‘half becauBe no one Jew 
could contain in himBelf so much insolence and money as pCREsessed 
Tartakovsky, In height he was taller than the lallcst policeman in 
Odessa, and in weight—heavier than the ferteat Jewess. As for 
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"Nine Riiida\ he K>-cjiL|ed beeauie the gang of Levka Byk and 
Co, made neither eight nor ten raidf on his office, but exadJy nine. 
It was Benla^s lot—and he waan^t vet Kinp then—make the 
tenlh raid on the *JeW'and-H-half/ When Ftoim paired thia on to 
him^ Benia Aaidz ‘Yes/ end yrnlked oui^ slamming the door. Why 
did he slam the door? You will find out II you follow me where I 
flhall lead you. 

*Tarta.kovaky has the soul of a murderer, hut he hdongs to us. 
He came from our mjd$t. He^s our flesh, as if one mother had horn 
us. Half Odessa works in his shops. And he has auSered through hia 
own people of Moldavanka. Twice they kidnapped him in order to 
get a ransom^ and once during a pogrom they staged his funeral 
with a choir^ It was when the hooligans from Slohoda were beating 
up the jewB. Tartakovaky escaped ihem^ and met a fiineraJ proceft* 
aion with a ohoir in the Sophia Square* 

‘Who's heing buried with a choir?' he asked. 

Passers-by told him it wm Tarlakovsky, The procession got os 
far as the cemetery in Slohoda. Then our people, who had staged 
ihe procession^ took a machine-gun out of the coffin and opened 
fire ojt the hooligans of Sioboda. But tJie "Jew^-and-a-haif bad not 
foreseen that. He waa seared to death. And what fdlow would not 
have been scared in his position? 

tenth raid on a man who had already been buried once—yon 
must agree, it was downright rodenesa, Beuia^ who was net yet King 
then^ understood that better than any other* But he hud said *yea' 
to Crack, and on the same day he wrote Tartakovaky a letter, re* 
fiembling all the letters of that sort: 

‘inCETLT^IiESPECTED ROOVTM 05IP0V1CIJ, 

*Be so kind as to pul under the lank of min-watcr by ncjrt Satur¬ 
day* , . ^ and BO on. ‘In case of refusal as you have presumed to 
do on the last lew ocensions^ a acrioiLB disappointment in 

your family life will await you. 

T sign respect ruily, as some one well known to you, 

BENCION creak' 

^Tartakovsky was not a lazy man and unswered this letter with- 
Out delay, 

*Betiia! If you were nn idiots I would have written to you as to 
an idiot* But I don’t know you as 8uch+ and the Lord forbid that 
I should ever know yon as such. You must be pretending that you're 
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a baby. Don't you know that there has been a hutnpf'r crop ol 
wheat in Ari^entina Uilfl yearf and that wa cannot a\'en begin selling' 
ours? Afid I will tell you^ with my hand on my heart, dint Vm 
tired of eating ^njch a biUer crust of bread in my old age and to 
experience ail these upsets^ after I've been working like a cart-horse 
all my life. And what have 1 got after all these years of hard forced 
labour? Ulcers, sores^ worries, and sleeplessness. Drop this non!)enj$e^ 
Benia. Your friend, much more so than you think. 

ROOVTM TAHTAKOVSKT" 

“The "Jcw-and-a-half did hLa parL He wrote the letter* But the 
post'oflice failed to deliver it* Having received no answr, Benia got 
angry* On the following day he arrived with three friends at Tar- 
takovsky^s office. Four young men, wearing masks and armed with 
revolverfl^ burst into the room. 

Tlands up!^ they ahouted, and began to brandish their rei^olvera 
in the air» 

'Work more calmly, Solomon/ Benia told the one who was shouh 
ing louder than the others, ^on'i get into such nervous habits when 
you work.^ And turning to the sssistanL who was os white as death 
and as yellow as parchment, he asketj s 

Ts the **Jew-aiid-a-half ’ at the works?* 

*He^s not at the works/ answered the assistant, whose surname 
was Mughinsteia, and who was called Joseph. He was an unmarried 
son of Aunt Persia, a woman who sold chickens in Seredinsky S(|uaTe. 

*But who*a ui charge here?*^ they' questioned the unfortunate 
Mughinstem. 

T’tn in charge here/^ answ^ered the assistant, as green as green 
grass, 

"Then open the cash-bo.v with God^a help ” Benia ordered him* 

“And in dns way an opi^ra in three acts began. 

**The highly strung Solomon was packing bank-notes. papeta» 
watches, and monograms into a suit-case, while the late Joseph 
stood in front of him with his hands raised, and Benia was telling 
stories from the past of the Hebrew people, 

^If he likes to believe heV a Rothschild/ Benia was saying of 
Tartakovsky, "thirn let him hum like a bonBre. Explain it to me* 
Mughlnstejn^ like a friend: he got a business letter from me, didn^l 
he? Why didn^t he get op a tram for five copecks, and drive up to 
my flat, and have a glass of vodka with my family and a bite of 
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something, whatever Cod hai given us? It would have cost fiira nclh^ 
ing to have a hcart-to^heart talk with me. If ho had simply told me: 
Bcnia^ hero A my hank baJazico, wait a couple of days, Jet me have 
a hroalherv ■ + . What would 1 have anawered? Swine vrooldn^l meet 
Bwiae+ but man can meet marid MughlnateLn, you understand me?* 
Yoi, I underataud you*^ Mughinstein answered^ untru lb fully^ 
because he did not see at all why the ^Jew-and-a-haif ^ a respectable 
wealthy man and the first tradesman in the town, ahotild have gone 
on a tram to drink vodka wiih the family of the carter Mendel Creak. 

“But tneanwhlle, misfortune was roaming outside the door like 
a beggar at sunnsOf Misfortune burst into the office with a great 
Doise, ft burst in under the image of a Jew called Savka Butdi, 
and it was aa drunk as a water-carrier. 

^Ho-ho^ho/ shouted the Jew Savka, ^forgive me^ Beucbik+ l^m 
late/ and he began to stamp his feet and brandish his arms. Thru 
he fired his revolver, and the bullet hit Mughlnstejn in the stomach. 

Are words needed? There had been a man, and he ceased to be. 
There lived an inooc^ent bachelor^ like a bird on a branch—and he 
perished through silliness, through nothing. ... A Jew came, a 
Jew who looked like a sailor, and fired not at tome bottle with a 
bangle inside it, but at a live man. Are words needed? 

‘Leave the office at once^^ shouted Benia^ and ran out after the 
others. But before leaving, he had time to tell Butzis^ 

swear by my niotherV grave, Savka, youll lie beside him I - . / 

“Now tell me, young man^ who cuts the coupons off other people's 
shares, what would you have done if you bad been ia Benia Creak^s 
place? You donY know what you would have don& Bui he did 
know\ That's why he*a King, while you and 1 sit on the wall of the 
Jewish cemetery and hold our hands against our faces to protect 
them from the sun. 

'The unfortunate son of Aunt Pesisia did not die at once. An 
hour after he had been brought to the hospital, Benia pul in on 
appearance. He demanded to see the Chief Surgeon and the Matron^ 
and told them, without taking his hands out of the poeketa of his 
cream-coloured Ixousers: 

T have au inlerest,' he said, "in that your patient Joseph Mughiu- 
stcio should recover. I might just m well introduce nijiself—-Beneion 
Creaks Camphor, bags of ouygen, a private ward—he raust have 
all that. If not, then remember that no doctor, be he even a doctor 
of philosophy, needs more than three yards of soil. . . 
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“5tiU« Mughinjtein died ihe sgme niglit And only then the ‘Jew- 
and-a hair started such a row that the whole of OdesM could hear 
ntm. 

‘Where do the police begin and where does Benta end?’ he 
ftcr&amed, 

'The police end where Benia hegins,’ reasonable people told him 
but Tartakovslcy wouldn’t calm down, and be finished hy getting 
whal he a.'^ed far. A red motor-car with a musical box played the 
hret match from the opera Pa/diacd in the Scredinsity ^oare. In 
broad daylight the car fiew op to the little house where Aunt Peasia 
Jived, 

The Car spat out smoke, hack-fired, shone with its metal parts, 
stank of petrol, and played arias on ila horn, A man jumped out 
of It, went into the house and through to the kitchen where little 
Aunt Peasia was having a fit on the earthen floor. The ‘Jew-and-a* 
hair was sitting on a chair and gesticulating violently. 

‘A hooligan’s snout!’ h# cried when he saw the visitor. ‘Bandit! 

I vnah the earth would spit you out. You’re doing fine—killing live 
mcfi! ” 

^Monsieur Tartalcovsky,' Benia Creak answered him in a ouiet 
voice^ ,ta the second day that I’ve he™ grieving about the de- 
cea^ as If he were my own brother. But I know you don’t care 
a damn for my young tears. Shame, Monsieur Tartakovsky—in 
what safe have you locked up your shame? You had the heart to 
Md^the mother of cur late Joseph a miserable hundred roubles! 

my brain rose in my head together with my hair when I heard 
the news. 

‘‘Here Benia paused for a moment. He had on a chocolatc<olonrcd 
jHcJcct, cream-white trotaerm^ and magenta fhoea. 

■T™ thousand at once.’ he roared, ‘ten thousand at nncc. and a 
pension for the rest of her life, even if she lives a hundred and 
twenty years. If not, then we shaa go out of this apartment, Mon- 
siwr rartakovsky, and get into my motor-car.’ 

“■^cn they argued and quarrelled with each other. The ‘Jew-and- 
a-bair argued with Benia, I wasn’t present at that quarrel. But 
those, who there, remember. They compromised on five 

IhnusanH roubles to be paid on the spot and on fifty roubles to be 
paid monLnly^ 

Aunt Pessia, Benia then said to the dishevelled little woman, 
who waa still rolling on the floor, ‘if you need my life, you can 
have It, but every one maltM misUkea. even God. Listen to me with 
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yoar eaTB* Aynl PfKtifi, You hnva^ liv«? ihoufiand Tnti[i!e$ in ready 
rrlrtnry irnd Efty rnuble? ii Tnonlh unril ymir death. I hope ym wiU 
live ta Jie a hunrirerl and twenty, Joseph's funeral will he first-rate; 
six hor?e£ like i^ix Uortfl, two hearses with lircalhs. a choir from the 
Brodfikaia synagogue, the singer Minkovsky biirewlf will come to 
sing at your son^a funeral.' 

'"The inn era] look place on the following morning. Y^on the 
heggflTs who sit beside the cemetery about this funeral. Ask the 
itorvants from the ^^tiagogue afaoot it, ask the IradeEmen who sell 
cosher poultryt w the oJd women from alms-bouses. Odessa had 
never seen ?ach a funeral. The world will ntfVer see another such. 
Policemen pul on their string gloves that day» Irtsjde the ik^-nagogues, 
decorated W'ith garlands of J^reen, their doors wide open, deciric 
lights were blaming. On the heads of white horses which drew the 
hearecT swung hunches of black osSrich feathers. A choir of stily 
perfrons walked ot the head of the procession. The singers were hoys* 
hm they sang with the voices of women. The elders of the synagogue, 
which was endowed by the dealers in cosher poultry^ led Aunt Pcssia, 
supporting her under ihe arms. The elders w^ere followed by meiii' 
bers of the Society of Jewish shop'assislants^ and following them, 
came lawyers and hamBlers, doctors of medioine and trained mid- 
wdves. On one side of Aunt Pcssia walked the women who sold 
poultry in ihe Old Market^ and on the other side the highly honoured 
women who sell milk on the Bugae^'ka^ wrapped ifi their orange- 
roloured shawls, Tliey stamped their feet like gendarmes on parade, 
and from their wide hips spread the smd) of milk and of the sea. 
Behind ei'ery one slouched along the employees of Roovlra Tar- 
takovsky. There were i hundred of them, or five hundred^ or two 
thousand, perhaps. All wore long black coats with satin rm'ers, 
and new^ boots wbjeh squeaked like sucking-pigs in sacks. 

"T wtII speak now^ as Jehovah spoke from the htirning bush on 
the Mount of Sinai, Put my words into your cars. AM I saw I saw 
with my own eyea^ sitting here on the wall of the Second Jewish 
CemeleTy+ beside the slultcrcr Moiseika and Shimson from (he 
funeral office. I saw all of ih I, xArie-Lcih, the proud Jew w^ho lives 
near the dead+ 

*'The hcame drove up to the cemetery s^’uagogue. Tlie coffin was 
placed upao the steps. Aunt Pessia trembled like a little bird. The 
cantor climbed out of his carriage and began the fnneral service. 
The voices of sixty choir^hoys iccompsnied hlm^ And at ihal mo* 
menl the red motor-car flew out from round a corner^ Ee; played 
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Pa^liflccio/ and alruppi^. Tlie people wer& as sQent aa if 
they were daad. The trees were silent^ so were the choir+boya, m 
were the bt^gara, Fmtt men carne ont of the red rar and. walking 
slowly^ cam^ to the eoflin a wreath of iindreamed-of And 

when the funeral service endnl, four men propped the coflin with 
their steel-like shoulders, and with llielr eyes biiming; and their 
chests stuck out, strode along beside the menihers of the Society 
of Jewish ahop-a^^lstants. 

“In front walked Benia Creak whom no one yet calldl King. He 
was the first to reach the grave. He moimled the pile of earth and 
stretched out hia bond. 

‘*An enrployee of ihe funeral company ran up to him, 

*What do you wish to do, young man?' 

*I want to make a speech,* Every one who wante<| to hear^ heard 
it# 1, too, heard tl, T, Arie-Leih^ and the stutterer Moiseikat who sat 
on the wall heside me. 

^Gentlomen and ladies^' said Benia Creak, ^peuttemen and ladif^' 
ho said, and the mn stood ahove his head Like a sentinel wilh a 
rifle. ‘You came here to pay your last duties to an honest wage- 
cam tr^ who perished for a brass farthing. In my own name and 
in the name of all tho?^ who aren't prt^nt here, I thank vou. 
gentlemen and Ladies, What has our dear Joseph seen in his tifo? 
HeV seen a couple of trifles. What did he do in life? He eoutited 
money which belonjired to another. What did he die for? He died 
for all the wage-earning cIbbs. There are pcopltr who are alrearly 
doomed lo die, and there are people who haven't yet begun to live. 
And a huHet which should hHve pierced a doomed breast^ ivent and 
pierced our Joseph, who has seen nothing in his life except a couple 
of Irfflea, There are people who know how to drink vodkap and 
there are olhm who don*l know how to drink it, yet drink it all 
the same. The former pel their pleasure, both from grief and from 
joy* while ihc latter suffer for nil those who drink vodka without 
knowing how to do it. for that reason,, gentlemen nnd ladiea* after 
we have prsyed for the soul of our poor Josqdi* [ will beg you T* 
accompany to his grave the unknown to you and now dead Savka 
ButtU/ 

“Having made this speech, Benia came off the mouiuL Tfic irren, 
the trees, and I he beggam were all silent# Two grave-diggers carried 
a coi^n of iinpaintcd deal to ihe neighhourlng grave. The cantor 
finished his pmvers, stammerinp. Benia threw the first spadeful of 
earlh upon the body of Joseph, then walked over to Savka's. All 
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ihe barrulers and Iadi« with brooches followed him like sheep. 
He ordered ^e eantor lo read a complete fifi^eral service over 
Savka^ and aixty choir-bo^ accompanied the cantor. Savka never 
dreamed of such a ftmeraj wrvice^elievc the word of Arie-Leih^ 
a very old man* 

**TTiey say that on that day ihe *Jew-and-a-hflIf decided lo dose 
dovm his hasinisM, I waan^l there when he decided it But that 
neither the cnniorj nor (he choir^ nor the funeral eottipany asked to 
be paid for their services—that I saw with the eyes of Arie^Leih, 
Aried^h is my name. And I could see nothing morc^ because the 
people who left Sflvka^s grave at a ipiiet pace, started to run m if 
from a fire. They rushed off in their carriagea, in cartSt and on foot. 
And only those four^ who had come in a red car^ went away in iL 
The muaicaJ box played its march^ the machine rjuivered and flew 
away. 

^ *A King,’ said the stutterer Molsetka, the same who always 
pinches from me the best seal on the wall. 

“Now yeu know everything. You know who was the first to say 
the word ‘King.* ft was hloiseika. You know why he did not coll 
thug either the one-ey«| Grech or the niodtnon Kolkn. You know 
eveiything. But what is the tise of it to you if you still have spectacle 
on your imse and autumn in your heart?" 


HOIVORE DE BALZAC 

HONORS DE fiAL7.AC tPrritch, ITW^ISSOU One oi Prsnee's isd 

iM#t pzolifir cdrEllniAt anil fiOiiiDdEr of ilie Freadi rrallftic schimL Unier 
goieril tiUe of Lb Ceymedit HuButiHi*, hb Aiweii ipye ui eAhaild-ihi^ pictnjF of 
kii time, Bf^rknown singk works: Lr Pirv Gorif^, Eugjemr Grmdci^ Lost 
Hi* life tiotewonhy ior ita povofty* emotlnnsl cHks, and phmom* 
enol productivity, indudiin^ 85 ncvtlh 

DOOMED TO UFE 

The dock of the HtlJe town of Menda had just struck unidnighL At 
this moment a young French officer was leaning on ihe parapet of 
a long terrace which bounded the fardens of the castle^ He seemed 
plunged in the deepest thought—a clrCiuustafice unusuni amid the 
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though!lessDM* of militon- Hfe' but i| must be owned that never 
were the Jmur, the nigh I, and the jilace tnoro propitioiu to rnwlila- 
lion. The beautirul Spanish sJtv Glrelched out its arure dome above 
his head* The ^Tittering stars and the soft moonlight 111 up a charm¬ 
ing vdky I hat unfold^ all iia heautln at his f«?et. Leaning against 
a hioftsoming orange irw he could see, a hundred feet Mow him, 
the toum of Mend a, which swmed to have been placed for shellcr 
from the north winds at the foot of the rock on which the castle 
was built. As he turnerl Ids head lie could see the sea, framing the 
landscape with a broad silver shod of glistening water. The castle 
was a blaae of liglit. The mirth and movemertt of n ball, the music 
of the Dixhestra. ihr laughter of the ollicera and their partners in 
ihc dance, were borne to him mingled with the distant murmur of 
the waves. Tlie freshness of the night Imparted a sort of energy to 
his limhs. weary wntli the heal of the day. Above all, the gardens 
were pinnied with trees so aromatic, ami llowers so fragrant, that 
the young man stood plunged, us it were, in a bath of perfumes. 

The castle of Mcnda belonged to a -Spanish grandee, then living 
there willi his fnmiiy. During the whole of the evening hb eMnst 
dfltighler had looked at the officer w'iUi an intemst so linged with 
sadness tliat the scnliiiurnt of compassion thus expressed by the 
Spaniard miglit wpll call up a reverie in the Prenchman's inind. 

Clfira was beautiful, and although she had three brothers and a 
sister, the wealth of the Marijues do LiCgane;! seemed great enounti 
for Victor Marclmnd to believe iLnt the young lady wxjuld have a 
rich dowry, Bm how dare he hope that the mwt bigoted old hidalgo 
in nil Spain wauld ever give his douglitcr to the son of a Parisian 
procer? Besides, the French were hated. The ISTarques was suspected 
by Cmeral Gautier, who governed the province, of planning a revolt 
in favor of Ferdinand VN, For this reason the battalion commanded 
by Victor March and had been cantoned in the Utile town of ,^feJlda. 
to hold the neighboring hamlets, w'liich were dependent on tlie 
Marqucfl, in check. Rf-cent dispatches from Marshal Mey had given 
ground for fear that the F-nglish would shortly land on rlie coast, 
and had indicated the Mart|ucE as a man who carried on communi- 
cation with ihf? rahinel of Lkiniloii. 

Iti spite, therefore, of the welcome which the fipaniard had given 
him nfid his soldiers, tlic young oHicer Victor Marrhand n-maln-ii 
coft.'StBnify on hi$ guard. As he was directing his steps towards the 
terrace whither he had come to examine the state of the town and 
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th<? rountry distrirfs in!ni.»KyJ to hi? rnre. In* drttoKvT hnw he oHck 
to inl^nirrt ihf fnVndJtness th<r Mar^tufsi hnd tincttasmgly 

?hown him, and Kaw the trnnqilillitv of tlie country could be rwftn- 
oiled ivlth his CenerafV uneasirtE^^^. Rut m one nierilriil Oiese fhotighUc 
weiT driven fnim: Iiib mind ty a fe^lfni^ of enutioii and welhpToiindeft 
i'wrioBity* He bod jasl perceived a eorusidcrable mttnber of )igb& in 
the town. In spile of the day beinss the Feast of St. James, he hnd 
given orders, lliat Very' mnrnin^. that si! lights should be evtinguished 
at the hour preseHhrd by his neinilstionid; the castle alone heinc 
excrepte<l from his order* He could plainly see, here and there, the 
gleam of hlft soldiers^ bayonelt ai their acenstomed poisls^ hut there 
was a solemnity in thr silence, tind nothing to sijgge?^ thni the 
Spaniards were a prry to ihc etcftemenl of a festival/Aft-r having 
Sought to explain tlie offense of which the inhalntants were guiltyp 
the mystery appeared all the more unaerountable to him hernuse 
he had left officers in charge of the night police and the rounds* 
With all the imprluosily of youth, he was jui^l about to leap through 
B hreach and descend the rocks in haste^ and thus andve more 
quickly than by the oriimary road a! a small outpost placed at 
tlie entrance of the town neare 5 t to the castle, when a faint sound 
stopped hiiti. He thought he heard the light footfall of h woman 
upon the grove! walk. He tumd his head and saw nothing: but 
hb puze was arrested bv the extraorclinnry hrightnes? of the sen. 
All of a icudden he hehelil s sight sej portentous that be stood dum- 
founded: he thfuighl that his senses deceived him. In the far 
dipt a nee he eoield distinguish m,i!e gleaming white in the moonhaht. 
He tremhlrH and tried to convince himself that this vision wa^ un 
optical HliLsroo, merely the funtasticr effect of the moon ou ihc 
waves- At (hw moment a hoarse voice pronounced his name. He 
looted towards the breach, and saw slowly rising ahove it the head 
of I be Soldier whom he hrtd ordered to accompany him to the castle- 

**l¥ that vou,, Commandant?” 

“Yes: w'hal do you want?^ replied ihe young man. in a low 
voine, A gsort of presenlimenl warned him to he cautious* 

'"T^ose rnsrols down there are stirring like worms- I have 
hurried, with ynur leave* to lell yon tny ovni little ohsen^atiems*'* 

”Co on/ said A^ictor March and* 

'I have |us! followed a man from the ensile who enmi- in ihia 
direction with a lantern in his band, A !antern> a friehthiUv sus¬ 
picious thing. 1 don^t fancy it was taper? ray fine Calhdir w^as 
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ping to lipht at this time of night. They want to cat iii body and 
Mnes!' says I to mysdf; lo I wcm cm fiis track to rectmnoiter. 
Thcr«r, on a of rock^ not three pates from hertT ^ discovered 

a great heap of fagote.” 

Suddenly a terrifile shriek rang through the town, and rut the 
wld^ short. At the same itiataot a gleam of light flashed before 
the CominaodanL The poor grenadier received a hall in the head 
and fdl. A fire of straw and dry wood buret inlo flame like a 
hotiM on fire, not ten panes from ihe young man. Thr sound of 
the instruments and the laughter ceased in the bnllroom. The silence 
of death, broken only by groans, had sqddmly saecceded to the 
noises and music of the feast. The fire of a cannon roar«l over the 
surfMe of the sea. Cold sweat tridtled down the voung ofli<»r*B 
forehead; hr had no sword. He understood that his men had been 
slaiii^hter^p and thf? Enpill^h were a toot to disemhark. if he lived 
|m saw himself diBhonored, summoned before a council of war. 
Then he measure.! with his eyea the depth of the vallev. He sprang 
forward, when just at that moment his hand was seaed bv the hand 
of Clara. 

“Fly!” sold she; “my brothers are folioiving to kill you. Down 
yonder at the foot of the rock you will find Juanito's Andalusisn 
tjuiek! 

TJe young man looked at her for a moment, stupefied. She 
push^ him on: then, obeying the Instinct of sclbpreserration 
which nevw forsakes even the bravwl man, he rushed down the 
park in the direction she had indicated. He leapt from rock to 
rock, where only the goats had erw trod before; he hoard Clan 
lying out to her brothers to pursue him; he heard the footrfepa 
of the BssaMina; he heard the halls of several discharges whi^Je 
about his ears: hut he reBched tiic valley, he found ibe horse 
mounted, and disappeared swift as lightning. In a few hours he 
arnyed at the quarters occupied by General Gautier. He found him 
11! dmnCT with hi3 stafF. 

Ju” Commaudant. hia 

fac* paie and ha^p^ard. 

He sat down and related the horrible dbaster. A dreadful silence 
greeted his ?loiy. 

^ thsn criminal," said 

the ter^ble General at last. “You are not actounlahle for the crime 
of the Spaniards, and unlesa the Marehnl decides otherwise. I acquit 
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These werds rould give the unfortuRqte officer but slight cotisola- 
tion. 

“But when the Emperor hears ef it!" he eKdaimed. 

“He will want to have you shot^” aaid the GenrraL However-' 

But we will talh no more about ilp^ he added severely^ ^‘eaceepi 
how we arc to take aueh a revenge as w^ill strike wholesome fear 
upon this country, where they ranry on war like savages^*^ 

One hour afterwards, a whole regiment, a detachment of cavalry* 
and a convoy of artllJery w^ere on the roacL The General and Victor 
marched at the bead of the column. The soldiers, mformed of the 
massacre of their comrades, w'ere filled with extraordinarv furv- The 
distance which separated the town of Menda from the general quarters 
was passed wdth marvelous rapidity. On the road the General found 
whole villages under arms- Each of these wretched townships was 
surrounded and their inhabitants decimated* 

By some mexpUcable fatality, the English ships stood off instead 
of advancing, ft was known afterwards that these vessels had out- 
Mripl the rest of the transports and only earrie^l artillery* Thus the 
town of Menila, deprived of the defenders she was expecting, and 
which the sight of the English ve&j^Iei had i^ccmcd to assure, was 
Kiirroiinded by the French troops almost without striking a hlow^ 
The inhabitants, ^iicd with terror, offered to surrender at discre^ 
tion. Then followed one of those instance?^ of devotion not rare in 
the penini^ula. The assassins of the French, foreseeing, from the 
cruelty of the General, lhal Men da would probably be given over 
la the fiamea and the whole population pul to the ^W'ord, offered to 
denounce llictnselvcs. The General aceepled this offer* inserting as 
a condition that the inhahitmits of the castle, from the lowest valet 
to the Marque? himself, shotjhl be placed in his haod». This capitula¬ 
tion agreed upon, the General promised to pardon the reft of the 
populatloti and to prev^ent hi^ soldifir# from pillaging or setting 
fire to the town. An enormous contribution was exacleti and the 
richest inhabitants gave themselves up as hoslagcs to guarantee the 
payment, which was to be accomplished within iwenivToiir hours. 

The General took all precauticni necessary for the safety of his 
troops, provided for the dcfclM^e of the country, and refus^ to 
lodge his men in the houses. .After having formed a camp, he went 
up Slid took military possession of the castle. The memhers of the 
family of Leganes and the servanl? were gagged, and shut up in 
the great hall where the ball had taken place, and closely watched. 
The windowa of the apartment afforded a full view of the terrace 
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which coininaiide<l ihe town. The staff ’was eslabliivlied in a neigh¬ 
boring gallery^ anJ Lhe Cenera] proceeded nl once to hold o council 
of war on Lht; incasurcs to be token for oppof^ing lhe debark sHon. 
After having dispatched tui old-de-cfimp to Afar^hal Ncy, with 
orders to plant bullerits along die coaist^ the General and his staff 
turned theiT attend on lo the prisoners. Two hundnxl Spaniards, 
whom the inhabitantB had surrendered, shot down Ihtn and 
there upon the terrace* After this military eseculioti, the General 
ordered m many gallows to be erected on the terrace as there were 
prisoners in the hall qf the castle, and the town e:tccutioncr to be 
broughL Victor Marchand rnadc use of the time from then until 
dinner to go and visit the prisoners. He soon relumed to the CeneraL 

‘‘I hove come,^ said he. In a voice broken wiili emnilon, **to 
ask you a favor.” 

“You?*^ said the General, in a tone of bitter irony* 

^AlusP^ replied Victor, ts but a melanchcly errand that I 
am come on. The Marejues has seen the gaHows being erected^ and 
expresses a hope tliat you will change the merle of execution for 
his family^ he enEreals you Lo have the nobles beheaded^” 

“So he it!jisid the General. 

“'They further you to allow them the last consulaiion? of 
religion, and lo lake off their bonds; they promise not to attempt 
to cseape.^" 

”1 eon^nl,” said ihc General; '‘%ul you must he anarverable for 
ihrm." 

''The old man nLsq offerH you the whole of his fortune if you will 
pardon his young son.” 

“Really r said the General. “His goods already belong to King 
Joseph; be b under arrest” His brow contracted seomfully, ilien 
he aclded: “I will go beyond what they ask. I understarul now the 
importance of tJic Iasi request. Well, kt him buy the elcrriFty of his 
name, but Spain ^halJ remember brother his tfcaehery and its 
punishment. ! give up the fortune and his life to whichever of his 
sons will fuifill lhe ofBce of executioner^ Co, and do not speak to 
me of it again.” 

Dinner wa? ready, and lhe officers sat down to ftiblc to satisfy 
appet ites sharpener] by fati gue. 

One of them onlVp Victor Marchand, wm not present at the 
hanqueL He hesilsted for a long lime before he enterd the room. 
The haughty family of Legants were in their agony* He glanced 
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sadly at tljc sctne before him: in thia yery room, only the night 
Ix-foto^ he had weitehijd tho fair heads oi those two young girls and 
those three youths as tJiey circled in the excitemeut of the dance. 
He shudder^ when he thought how soon they miiit fnlh atruck 
off by the sword of the headsman. Fastened to their gilded chairs, 
the father and mother^ their three sons^ and their two young 
daughters, sat absolutely motioules^^ Fdght ser’^dng men stood 
right before them* their hands bound behind their backs* Thw 
fifteen |>er?^n8 lotiked at each other gravelyi their eye^ scarcely 
betraying the thonghta that surged within them. Only profound 
resignation and regret for the failure of iheir enterprise left any 
nmrk ujjon the feature* of some of tbrmi. Tlie soldiera stood like- 
wire motionless^ looking at them, and respecting the alBictlon of 
their cruel enemies. An expression of curiosity lit up their faces 
when Victor appeared* He gave the order to unbind the coiidemfiedi 
and went himself to loore the cords which faflened Qara to her 
cljaLr. She smiled sndly. He could not refra’m from touching her 
arm, and looking with admiring eyes at her black locks and graceful 
fi|!ure^ She was a true Spaniard; she had the Spanish complexion 
and the Spanish eyes, with their long curled lashes and ptipib 
blacker than the ravenV wmg. 

“Have you been successful?^^ she said, smiling upon him mourti^ 
fully with somewhat of the charm of girlhood stiU lingering in 
her eyea- 

Victor could not suppress a groan- He looked one after she 
olhcr at Clara and her three brothers. Due* the eldest, was .aged 
shirty; he was small, cveu somewhat ill made, with a proud disdain¬ 
ful look, but there waa a certain nobleness in his bearings be 
secinerl no sSrangcr to that delicacy of feeling which elsewhere has 
rendered the chivalry of Spain bo famous* Hia name W'us Juan it □. 
The second, Felipe, was nged about twenty^ he was like Gara- 
The youngest was eight, Manuel^ a painter would have found in 
hifi features a trace of that Roman steadfastness which David has 
given to chiidreu^B faces In biB episodes of the Republic. The old 
Marques, his head still covered with white locks, reemed to have 
Come forth from a picture of Murillo. The young officer shook his 
head. When be looked at them, he waa hopeless that he would 
ever see the bargain propoeed by the Gencfal accepted by either of 
the four; nevertheless he venlured to impart It to Gara. At first she 
shuddered, Spaniard though she was; then, immediately recovering 
her culm demeanor, she went and knelt down before her father. 
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‘Tflther,” she said, ^make JciATKito swr^ar to obey faithfully any 
orders that you gtive him, and we shall be conlcnl,^^ 

Thi’: Marquesa trembled with hope: hut when she leant towards 
her hijshand. and heard—^tie who was a mother—the horrible 
confidence whis|jered by Gara, she swooned away, juanilo under¬ 
stood all; he leapt up like a liem in it* nape. AftK obtamm|; an 
assurance of perfect submission from the Marques, Victor look upon 
himself to send away the soldiers^ The servants were led out. handed 
over to ihe eii>cutioueT+ and hanged- When the family had no puard 
hut Vidor to watch them^ the old father rose and said+ “Juanito.” 

Juanito made no aufswvr^ except by a movement of the head, 
equivalent to a refusal; then he fell back in hi-^ seal, and stared at 
his parents with eyes dry and terrible to look upon. Gara went and 
sat on his knee, put her arm round his neck, and kissed his eyelids. 

"My dear Juanito.^* she said gayly. ^if thou didst only know how 
FWiet!t death woold he to me if it were given by thee, [ should not 
have to endure I he odious lotlrh of the headsman's bands. Tliou wilt 
cure me of the woes that were in store for mo—audT dear Juanito. 

thou couldst not bear to see me frf?long to another, well-Her 

soft eyes cast one look of fire at Victor, as if to aw'aken in juanilo^a 
heart hia horror of the French. 

’*Have courage.” said his brother Felipe., ‘^or ebc our Tace+ that 
ha? almost given kings to Spain, will be extinct 

Suddenly Clara rose, the group whicfa had formed round Juantto 
separated, and iKb son^ dutiful in his dUobediencet oaw his aged 
father standing before him, and heard him cry in a volemn voice, 
"Juanito, I contmand lbee+" 

The young Count remained motionless. His father feD on his 
knees before him; Oara, Manud, and Felipe did the &ame instinc¬ 
tively, They all stretched out their hands to him as to one who was 
to save their family from ohlivioii; they seemed to repeat their 
father's words— "My son, hast thou !ofil the energy, the true 
chivnlry of Spain? How long wilt thoo leave thy father on bia 
knees? What right hast than to ihlnk of thine own life and its 
suHering? Madam, is this a son of mine?'^ eontjnuod the old man, 
turning to his vrife- 

“He consents.” cried she m despair. She saw a movement in 
Junnito'i eyelids, and she alone understood its meaning, 

Mariquita, the second daughter, still tnelt on her knees^ and 
dasped her mother in her fragile arms; her little brother Manud. 
seeing her weeping hot tears, began to chide her. At this moment 
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the olnioDer of tbe cMtIs caine? in; he wss lintnecitatdy surrounded 
by ihe rest of ihe family and brou^hL to Juaujto, Victor could 
bear this scene no longer; he made a sLpn to Claxa^ and hastened 
away lo make one last effort with the General He found him in high 
good humor in the middle of Lhe banqueL drinking w ith his officers ; 
they were beginning to make merry. 

An hour Jater a hundred of the principal inhabitants of Mends 
came up to the terracet in obedience to the CcneralV orders, to 
witness the execution of the family of Legates. A detachment of 
soidiera was drawn up to keep back these Spanish burghers who 
were ranged under the gallowi on which the servants of the Marques 
still hung. The fccl of these martjrs almost touched their heads. 
Thirty yards from ihem a block had been ml up+ and by it gleamed 
a sci miter. TTie headsman also ivas present, tn case of Juanito^s 
refusals Presently, in the iriidsi of the profoundesl silence, the 
Spaniards heard the footsteps of seA'eral persons approaehingt the 
measured tread of a company of soldiers, and line faint clinking 
of their muskets* These diverse sounds were mingled with the 
merriment of the officers^ banquet^— jubI as before il waa the music 
of the dance which had concealed preparations for a treachcrou.^ 
massacre. All eyes were turned towards the castle; tlie noble family 
was Seen advancing with incredible dignity. Every face was calm 
and serene; one man only leant, pale and haggard, on the arm of 
the Priest, Upon this man he lavished all the coiisolations of religion 
—-upori the only one of them doomed to live. The executioner 
understood, as did all the rest, that for that day Juanito had under¬ 
taken the office liimaelL The aged Marquess and hi* wiftt Oara, Mari- 
qujta^ and their two brothers, came end knclc down a few stepa 
from the fatal spot* Juan i to was led thither by the Priest- As he 
approached the block the executioner touched him by the sleeve 
and drew him aside, probably to give him certain Jnslructiona. 

The Confessor placed the victims in such a position that they 
could not see the executioner; but like true Spaniards, they knelt 
erect wnthout a flign of emodon. 

Clara was the fir^t to spring forward to her brother. ^‘Juanito,” 
she said, '^havc pity on my faint-hearted ness; begut with me,"^ 

At I hat moment they heard the foot^lepw of a man running at 
full spee^l, and Victor arrived on the tragic scene. Gam was already 
on her knees, already her whiln neck seemc^i to invite the edge of 
the AclmUer* A lieadly pallor fell upon the officer, but be still found 
strength to nui on. 
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^Thc Gcni^raL i^ront^ tihee ihy life U ihou will iiiarry he asicl 
Id her in e low voice. 

The Spaniard cast a look of proud dJ^daSn on the olBeer* **StrLke» 
JuanitOr^ aiic aaid, in a voice of profound uieaning. 

Her head rolled nl Vidor*# feel. Wlien the Marquc5a heard the 
sound a convulsive start escaped her; thb wna the only of 

her affliction. 

**Ain 1 pi need right so, dear Juanito?"* little Manuel ajsked hb 
brother. 

^'Ah, thou deepest, Mariquital’^said Juanito to hb sister, 

^"Yea*” aniwered the girl? was thinking of thee, my poor 
Juanito; thou wilt be so unhappy without 

At length the noble figiire of the Mariiues appeared. He looked 
at the blood of his children; Uicn he turned to the s|ieelaE:ota, who 
stood mute and motionless before him. He atretched oat hia hands 
to Jujsnito, and said in a firm voioet '"Spaniards, I give my son a 
father's bleuiing, Now\ Matqaes^ strike without fear, as thou art 
without fault.** 

But wlien juanilo aaw bis mother approach^ supported by the 
Confessor, ho groaned aluud^ ^She fed me at her own hreasU'* Ri^ 
cry seemed to tear a shout of horror from the lips of the crowd. 
At thb lortible sound the noise of the banqut^ and dte laughter and 
merrymaking of (he officer# died away. Tim Marquesa comprehended 
that iuanilo*s courage w^as eihnustedp ’With one leap elie had thrown 
herself over the balustrade, and her head was dathed to pieces 
against the rocks below. A shout of admiratioii burst forth. Juanito 
fell to the ground in a swoon. 

"'Marchand has just been lelLLng me something about this execu¬ 
tion,” said a tialf-drunken officer, 'ill warrant. Genera], il wasnh 
by your orders that-** 

“Have you forgotten. MetiAieijrA,*' eried General Gmilier, “ihal 
during the next month there will be 6ve hundred French families 
in Lears, and tlint we are in Spain? Do you wish to leave your bones 
here?** 

After this speech there was not n man, not even a sublieutenant, 
who dared to empty his glass. 

In spile of the tespccl with which he lb surrounded—in spile of 
the ihle of I t Verdnpa Mhe exccuEioncr >, bestowed upon hiiu a# a 
title of nobility by the King of Spain— the Marque# do Leganes is 
a prey to mclaneluily. He lives in solitude, and is rarely seen. Over* 
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it^helincd ^irh ihe tiiatl of bis glorious crinue, he seems only to awiiit 
ihr birth of a swrond eoti* impalioit to seek n^aln the eompany of 
those Shades who arc about his path continually^ 


JMIES MATTHEW BARRIE 

JAMES MATTBEVP BARKIE (Eailidi^ Ifl6frl937l. ScoiiMli-lMmi plar^^ht 
tnd oovfliit, Kimtml UKlny for *ueli playi a* The Ctichlon aoJ 

What Ei^fj W^man Kaews^ luici Ubt childtnen's cJssHic, Piitr A ccosuiO' 

iniile master of staaetriftK !l^ouEll worts *omefimM mMrted by aenlimentfllii)'. 
At hU unrii'Bjied b«i Itt faalasiy, cqcnbmiias bumoTk paihoa and whioascy, 

COURTSHIPS 

Wint the severe Auld Lichts the Sabbath began at sii o^cloek on 
Saturday evening. By that time the gleaming ^htiUle whs at rest^ 
Davie flaggort had strolleil into the village from his pile of ston^ 
ofi the Whtinny road; Hendri^ Robb^ the “dumtity,” had s^sld hlft 
last barrcwful of "^rozctly (, rcsiny) roois^^ lor firett^ocKl; and the 
people, having LranquUly supped and soused their faces in their 
water paiU,. slowly donned tlidr Sunday clothes. This ceremony 
was fciTiimon !o all; but here divergence set in. The ^uy Auld Licht. 
to whom love wns not even a name^ sat in bis high-backed arm¬ 
chair by the hearth, Bible or 'Tilgrim^s ProfrefiB” in hand^ orca- 
sionslly lapsing into slumber. But—though, when they got the 
chence, they went vrillingjy three limes to tlie kirk—there were 
young men in the community so flighty lhatt Jnelead of dozing al 
home on Saturday night-, ihey dandcTtxl casually into the square, 
and, forming into knots at the corners^ talkf^l solemnly and myalc- 
rlously of wom^. 

Not even on the nlghl preceding hts wedding wa? an Auld Lichl 
ever known to slay out after len o^clork^ So weekly conclaves at 
slrcet cornem came to an end at a coiuparalivcly early hoar, one 
Coelebs ufler another sliuJfliiig silently from the square until it 
erhoed, dmrleth to the tnwnhoase clo^^ The l*5t of the gaUantB, 
gradually discavering fhot he w^ai^ (done, vfould look around him 
muainaly, and, taking in the situ-ation, slowly wend his way home. 
On no other night of ihe week w'aa frivolous talk alioul the softer 
sex indulged in,, the Auld Lichla being creatures of habit who never 
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thought of umUing on a Monday* Long before Uiev reached there 
•mus they were earning (heir keep as herds in the surrounding 
glena or ^ng “pirne” for their parents; hut they were generally 
on the brink of iweniy before they thought seriously of matrimony. 
Up to that time they only trifled with (he oilier sejc’s offecliona at 
a dtslance^fillijig a maid's water pails, perhaps, when no one was 
looking or carry ijig her woh; at the lecollectton of which they 
would slap their knees almost jovially on Saturday night. A wife 
was expected to assUl at the loom as wdl as to be cunning in the 
making of marmalade and the firing of bannocks, and there was 
tonsequciitly some heartburning among the lads lor maids of skill 
and muscle. Tlie Auld Ucht, however^ who meant marriage seldom 
oitefi^ in the stiMLs, By and by there came a time when the cloiA 
looked down through it* cracked glass upon tlie hemnieddn square 
and saw him not. His companions, gazing at each other’s boots 
fdt that somclblng was going on, but made no remark. 

A month ago, passing llirough the shabby familiar square, 1 
brushy against s withered old man totteritig down the street under 
a load of yarn. It was piled on a wheelbarrow, which his feeble 
hands could not have raised but for the rope of yam that supported 
It from his shoulders; and though Auld Ucht was written on bis 
^lient eyes, I did not iininediately recognise Jamie WKamond. 
Years ago Jamie was a sturdy weaver and fervent lover whom 1 
had the right to call my friend. Turn back the century a few dec* 
ades. and we are together on a moonlight night, taking a short cut 
through the fields from the farm of Craigicbuckle. Buaom were 
Oaigielmckle s ’duchters,” aiu] Jamie was Janet’s arcepted suitor. 
It was a muddy road through damp grass, and we picked our way 
ailendy over iia nila and pools. “I’m ihinkin’,” Jamie said at last 
a little wistfully, « that I micht hae been os weel wi' OirUily ” 
arijly was Janet’s sisier. and Jamie had first thought of her. 
Craigiebncklc, however, strongly advised him to take Janet instead 
imd he consented. >Uack! heavy wobs have taken aU the grate from 
J^anrts shoulders this many a year, though she and Jamie go 
bravely down the l.iil together, linless they pass the allotted span of 
life, the ^m-house will never know them. As for bonny Christy, 
ahe J'phty ihmg, and married a deacon in the E.-tlabliabcd 

l^urch. The Auld Lieht groaned over her fall, Craigicbuckle hung 
hts head, und the minister tdd her sternly to go her way. But a 
few weeks afterwards Lang Tammus, the chief elder, was observed 
telking witli her for an hour in Cowrie’s close; and the very next 
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SfibbutH pushed Her huahjiiid In triumpb intn her Father 

pew. The minister, though complete! Iflkcn by surprise. At once 
referred to the Flranger^ in a prayer of great length p as a brand that 
mighi vet plurked from the burning. Changing his text, he 
preached at liim: Lang TanUTlos, the precentor^ and the whole 
tongregation (Christy ineluJedK sang at him: and before he 
exactly realised hi# |>o«iticn he had become an Auld [icht for life, 
Christy^s triumph wa# complete when^ next week^ in broad daylight, 
toOp ihe minister's wife called, and (in the presence of Betsy Mgtm, 
who vouches for the truth of the alor)^ gracicusly asked her to 
come up to the manse on ThursdaVp at 4 p,Mp^ and drink a dbh of 
tea, Cbrtsly, wLo knew her positiorL, of course begged modestly to 
be excused; blit a coolness arose over the invitation between Her 
end Janet—who felt slighted—that was only made up ol the laying- 
out rtf Chrbity^E falher-indaw, to which Janet was pleasantly invited. 

When they !iad red up the hou#e, the Auld Lichl lassies sat in 
the gloaming at their doors on three-legged stools^ pati«mtly knit¬ 
ting stockings. To them came stid-limbed youths who, with a 
"Blawy nicht, Jeanie” (to which ihif inevitable answer was, *it is 
?o Charles”), rested their shoulders on the drtoT-pei#t flud silently 
followed with fheir eyes the flashing needles. Tlius the courtship 
began—often to ripen promptly into nuirriage, at other limes to 
gn no further. The smooth-haired maids, neat in iheir simple wTap- 
per*, knew they were on their trial and that it behoovftl ihem to 
be wary. Thci' had not compassed Iwefily wititers without knowing 
that Mari^et Ti>dd lost Davie Hoggart because she a black 

sttK'king with brown worsted, and that Finny** grieve turned from 
Bell Whamond on account of the frivoJou* flowers in her bonnet; 
and yel Bell’s prospects, a# I happen to know« at one time looked 
bright and promising. Silting over her father^* peat fire one night 
gossiping with him about fishing flies and tackle, I noticed the 
grieve, who bad dropped in by appointment with some ducka^ 
eges on which BpIFs clock in hen was to sit, performing some slight- 
of-hand trick with hi.s CPflt sleeve. Craftily he jerked and twisted it, 
tiU h is own photograph (a black smudge on while) gradually 
appeared to view. This he gravely nHppetl into the hand* of the 
nm!d of his choice^ and then took bis depanure, apparently much 
relieved. Had not BelFs liabt-hcadc^lm^'^ driven him away, iht 
grieve would have -tnon followed up hi* gift with an offer of his 
hand* uSome night BpH would have *^seen him to the door*” and 
they would have stared sheepishly at each other before saying good 
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night. The parting sslutatioii given^ thfi grirve wnuld still have 
EttK^ his grounil, atitl Bell wnuld hove waTfi'rl wilh him. At last 
■^Will ye ha^ V Bril?” Hould have dropped from his hnir-reluctan! 
lips; and Bell would Iisve mumhled, “Ay,” with her thumb in her 
mouth. “Guid nidit to ye, IkiL” would be the next remark— “Cwid 
nicht to ye, Jeames,” the answer; the humble door would dose 
softly, and Belt and her lad would hove been engaged. But, as 
it WS9. their attorhment never got beyond the silhouette ataEe. from 
which, in the ethics of the Auld Liehts, a man can draw hack in 
certain circumstances without loss of honor. The only really tender 
thing ! ev'er heard an Auld Lichi lover say to his sweetheart was 
when Cowrie’s brother looked softly into Easie Tamson’s eves and 
whispered, “Dou you awite fsweail?'’ Even then llie effiwt was 
produced more by the loving raft in Cowrie’s eye that by the 
tenderness of the words themselves. 

The courtships were sometimes of lone duralion, hut as soon as 
tlie young man realized that he was courtiog he proposer]. Citscs 
were not wanting in which he realized this for himself, but as a 
rule he had to be told of it. 

There were a few instances of h-eddmga among the Auld Lichla 
that did not take place cn Priday. Betsy Munn’s brother thought 
to assert h» two coal carts, about which he was sinfully puffed up, 
by getting married early in the week; but he was a pragmatical 
feckless body, Jnmie. The foreigner from York lhat Finny’s grieve 
after disappointing Jinny Whamond, look, sought to sow the seeds 
of strife by urging that Friday was an unlucky day; end f re- 
mcmlter how the minisier, who was always great in a crisis, nipped 
the bickering in the hud by adducing tlm conciusivc fact that he had 
been married on the sixth day nf the week himself, It was a judi- 
eious policy on Mr, Dishnrt’s part to take vigorous aelion at once 
and insist on the MlemnizHtion of the marriage on a Friday or not 
01 all. for he bps! kept superstition out of the congregation by 
branding it as heresy. Perhaps the Auld l.ichts were only ignorant 
of the grieve’s less’ iheory because they had not thought of it. 
Friday’s eloims, loo. were incontrovertibjr; for the Saturday's be¬ 
ing a slack day gave the couple an opportunity to put their but and 
ben in order, nnd nn .Sabhalh they bad a gay day of it, ibree limes 
at the kirk. The tmnrvmnon over, the racket of the loom began 
af^ain on thr MonflaT- 

The natural politene., of the AIhrdice famtlv gave me mv invita- 
lion to Tibbie’s wedding. I was taking tea and cheese early oue 
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wlntfv afternoon with Lhe fmitli and ]il& vrife, when litUe Joe^ 
Ti>dd In his Sabbalh cl vibes tieered in al the passage, esnd 
knix-^lced primlj? a,l ihe door* Aiidra forgot himself, and called out 
to him to come in by; but Jeas frowned him inLo silence, and 
hastily donning her black mniclu received Willie on the dtreshald. 
Bath halves of ibe door were open, atid tlws visitor had looked us 
over carefidly before knoeking; hut he bad come with Uie coinplt^ 
mentfl of Tibbie's mother, requesting the pleasure of jcss and her 
man Uiat evening to the lasiies marriage with Sam*! Todd, and 
the knocking at the door was part of the c«reraony. Five niinulea 
afterward Joey retiirDcd to beg a moment v( me in the passage; 
when 1, loo, got my invitation. The led had just received, with 
an expressian of polite surprise^ though he knew he could claim 
it as hia right, a slice of crumbling shortbread, and taken bis staid 
departure, when Jess cleared the tea things oS the table, remarking 
simply tlmt it was a mercy we bad not got beyond the brst cup- 
then retired to dress. 

About six oVIock, the time announced for the ceremony, I 
elbowed my w^ay through the expectant throng of men, women and 
chihlren that already l^ieged the smith's door* ShrtU demands of 
**tos3i» toss I” re 111 the air every time Jess* head showed on the 
window hlind^ aud Andra hoped, as E pushed open the tiooTt “that 
I hndiiH forgotten my bowbera.*’' Weddings were celebrated among 
the Auld LichUi by showers of ha-pence, and the guests on their 
way to the bride's bouse had to scatter to the hnn^y rabble Like 
housewives feeding poultry. Willie T<wld, the best man, who had 
never come out so strong iu hia life before, slipped through ihe 
hack window, w'hile the crowd, led on by Kitty McQueen, seethed 
bi front, and making a holt for it to the “Sosh."" was hack in a 
moment with a handful of small change, ^^Diiina toas ower lavishly 
at hrsU” the finiitli Hliispered to me nervously, m we followed Jess 
and Willie into the darkening yard. 

The guests were packed hoi and solemn in Johnny Allard ice* 
"room*^! the men anxious to surrender their teal to the ladies 
who hap|:ieiu?tl to ho standing but too hashEul to propose Ll, the 
ham and the fish frlErling noisily side hy side and hissing out 
every riow' and ihen to let all whonii it might concern knniv 
that Janet Crolk was adding more water to the gravy, A heller 
woman nev’er livetl; hut oh! the hypocrisy of the face that beamed 
greeting to the guests as if it hnd nothing to do but politely show 
them in, and gasped next moment with upraised arms,, over what 




yfas ttearly a fall in crockery. When Janet sp^ lo tbt door her 
*^#plcel tnerion drew feU, lo the puUkig of a strings over her 

home-made pKtticoat^ like Lhe drop sceoe in a theater^ and as 
promptly when she reiurned to slice the bacoiu The miirmar of 
admiration that filled the room when E^he entered with the tniflisler 
was an involtintary tribute lo the spotlewnew of her wrapper, and 
a great triumph for Janet. If there is an impression that the dress 
of the Auld Liehts was on all oecasioits somber as their faces* 
let it he known thai the hride was but one of several in “whiles,*^ 
and that Mag Munn had only at the la^t moment been diwuaded 
from wearing Bowers. The minister^ the Auld Lichts congratulated 
themselves, flisapproved of all sudi decking of the person and 
bowing of the head to idols; but on such an occasion he was not 
expected to observe it Bell Whatnond, however, has reasoti for 
knowing that, marriages or no marriages, he drew the line at curlB, 
By and by SamJ Todd, looking a little dar.ed, waa pushed itilo 
the middle of the room to Tibbie's side, and the minister raised 
hi*^ voice in prayer* All ey« elosod reverently, except perhaps the 
bridegToom’s, which seemed glazed and vacant. It was an open 
question in lhe cOTnifiuuity whether Mr. Disharl did not mis his 
chance at wedding^ the men shaking their heads over the com¬ 
parative brevity of the ceremony, the women worshipping him 
(though he never hcsltatod to rebuke them when they showed it 
too openly) for the urbanity of his manners. At that liine, however, 
only a minister of such experience a^ Mr* Dishart'^s predece§sor 
could lead up to a marriage in prayer without inadvertently joLoing 
the couple; and the catechixing was inercifully brief. Another 
prayer followed the union; the minister ivaived his right to kiss 
the bride: et'efy one looked at every other one, as if he bad for ibo 
moment forgotten what be was on the point of saying and found it 
very annoylngi and Janet signed frantically to WiUie Todd, who 
noddetl intelligently in reply, but evidently had no idea what she 
meant. !n time Johnny A]Wdicc> our host, who became more and 
more doited os ihc night proceeded* remembered his instructions, 
and led the way to the kitchen, where the guests, having politely 
informed their bo^Jesa iKal they were not hungry* partook of a 
hearty tea- Mr. Dishart presiderb with the bride and bridegroom 
near him: hut though he tried lo give an agreeable turn to the 
conversation by describing lhe extensions at the cemetery, bis 
peraoDality oppressed us, and we only breathed freely when he rose 
to go* Yet we marvelled at his versatility. In shaking hanils with 
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ihe newly married couple the minLster reminded them that it waa 
leap year, and wished thcfn ^'thrte hundred find aiity-six happy 
and Ccm]' fearing daya^” 

SamM^ istation l>etng ton high for iL Tihbie did not have a 
wedding, which her thrifty mother bewailed, penny weddings start¬ 
ing a. couple in life, I can recall nothing more charaderisiic of the 
nation from which the Auld Lichts sprung than the penny weddiugj 
where the only revellers that were not out of pocket by it were the 
couple who gave the entertainment. Hie more the gucata ate and 
drank the better^ pecuniarily, for their hosts^ The charge for ad¬ 
mission to the penny wedding {practically to the feast that ioHowed 
it) varied in different districts, but with us it was generally a 
shining. Perhaps the penny extra to the hddler accounts for the 
name penny wedding. The ccrernonv having been gone throngb in 
the bridc^s house, there was an adjoumraent to a bam or other 
convenient place of meeting, where was held the nuptial feast- Long 
white boards from Rob Angus* sawmill, supported on trestles, stood 
in lieu of inblca? and those of the company who oould not find a 
seat waited patiently agaitiat the wall for a vacancy. The ahilling 
gave every guest the free run of the groaning board t but though 
fowls were plentiful* and even while bread, loo. little had been spent 
on them+ The farmers of the neighborhoodi. who looked forw'ard^ to 
providing the young couple with drilU of potaloca for the coming 
winter, made a hid for their cuatom by sending them a fowl gratis 
for the marriage supper + It was popularly undmtocrtl to be the 
oldest cock of the farmyard* but for all that it made & brave 
appearance in a shallow sea of joup. The fowls were always boiled 
^without exception, so far as my memory carries mO"—the guidwife 
never having the heart to roast them* ami so lose the broth. One 
round of whisky and water was all the drink to which his shilling 
entitled the guest. If he w'anled more he had to pay for it. There 
waa much revelry, with song and dance* that no stranger could 
have thought those slill^litnb^ weavers capable of? and the more 
they shouted and whirled through the bfini, ihe more their host 
smiled and rubbed his hantis- He presided at the bar improvised 
for the occasion* ntid if the thing was conducted w'lth spirit, his 
bride flung an apron over her gown and helped him* 1 remember 
one elderly bride-pTOom+ who* having married a blind woTnaUi had 
to do double work at his penny wedding. It was a sight to him 
flitting about the lorch+lit barn* with a ketde of hot water in on® 
hand and a b«om to sweep up crumbs in Lke olher- 
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Though Sara'J had no petiTiy wcHdmg^, however, we made a night 
of it at hk marriage. 

Wedding diariotfi were nol in tho«; day3+ though i know of Auld 
IJchtB being eoiive)TtJ to niarriages nowadays by hom» with while 
ears. The leji over, we lomied hi couple^ and—the beat man with 
the bride, the bridi:groom with the best maid, leading the way 
—marched In slow procession in the moonlight night to Tibbie^s 
new home, between lines of hoart^ and eager onlookers. An attempt 
was made by an itinerant musician to head the company witli his 
fiddle; but instrumciUal musiCi even in the streets, was □bhorrent 
to sound Auld Liebts, and the minister had spoken privately to 
Willin Todd on the subject As a consequence* Peter was driven 
from the ranks^ The last thing 1 saw that night, as we filed., bare¬ 
headed and solemn, into the newly married couple'a bouse, was 
Killy McQueen^9 vigorous nnn, in a dishe^'clled sleeve, pounding 
a pair of urchins who hnd got between her and a muddy ha^penny. 

That night there was revelry and boislerous mirth lor what the 
Auld Lichts took for such) in Tibbie^s kitchen. At eleven o’clock 
Davit Lunau cracked a joke, Davie Ffaggart, In reply to iJcll Dundaa^ 
request, gave a song of distinctly tcciUar tendenciEs- The bride 
\whii had carefully taken off her wedding gown on getting hotiic 
and donnorl a wTapper) coqtiettishly let the bridegroom^a father 
hold her hanih In Auld Licht circles, when one of the company was 
offered whisky and rcfik^cd it, the others^ as if pained at the offer^ 
pushed it from them ns a thing abhorred, Bui Davie Tlaggnjt set 
anodier example on ibis occasion, and no one had the courage to 
refuse lo follow iL We eat lolc round the dying fire, and it was 
only Willie Todd’s scandaloua assertion (he was but a boyl about 
his being able to dance that induced us to think of moving. In the 
community, I undcTslAnd, this marriage is still nieniornhle as the 
occasion on which Bell Wliomond laujd^ed in the minUterV face* 
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DASHO tMit-iUO l^luncfaiu], jHjiinctv, tfrM-169*1 r. ^^mer of die //oA'Jtji 
SctiiH]] al Jipaiuuc jhorrry ithr hokku; t ^rm of ^^vrniTrn iylkbln In three 
linesK Of Mfmitsi irntnllf, left fettflql «-TYice to Iwcl esllentivdy and iR'conne 
s birnnit, Likinit tfp Zcii fluihlbUni, W(tFt»: Fuyu no hi intt tium nn Ai 
ijinthologiefri; iSoiatashi kiho qcnl (JAri no h^somUhi (Uiv^l diarlas). 



NEW YEARNS DAY 
Ah. the New Yearns Day reminds me 
Of a lonely Hutumo evening. 

CROWS ON A SNOWY MORN INC 

The usually hjilefiJ.1 crow— 

IIow lovely on the m<^m of snow! 

THE RUINS OF TAKADACBI FORT 

The summer prase! 

Tifl oU left 

Of ancient warriors* dreaixu.. 

VIOLETS 

Beside a mountain pslh^ 

A graceful find 
[fi a tiny violet! 

A CROW ON A BARE BRANCH 

The autumn gloaming deepens into night? 

Black Against the slowly-fading orange lights 
On withered bough a lonely crow is sitting. 

THE OLD FOsND 

A lonely pond in age-old stillness sleeps.«*« 

Apart ufliitirred hy sound or motion . « . . till 
Suddenly into il a lithe frog leaps* 

A VERSE COMPOSED ON HORSEBACK 

The roadside thistlef eager 
To see the travellem puss 
Was eaten by the passing ass. 

THE MILKY WAY 

0 rough sea! Waves on waves do darkling rise. 

The galaxy reaching down where Sado lits- 

THE FIREFLY SEEN BY DAYUGHT 

Alas! the firefly wen by daylight 
1 b nothing but a red-necked Insect. 
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THE FIRST SNOW 

The first —just eupugh 

To bend the jonquil leaves. 

THE MOCAMt RIVER 

Behold I the Mogarai hita sunk 
Tlie bum Lug ana into the sea. 


CHARLES BAUDEL.4IRE 

CHARLES BAlTDELA-IRE fFrcncli, 1B2]-1B67>. Htghly oHgjjial 19th century 
poet, vhosc mulerfiiw, t« Flturt da Mai, cfeaEcil icjiTn^*l on publiCAtidO* 
eiertcd arcelevt flixtRle influeace on French EDademi&tt. W^rk iiltera 
hlAffphcinj and b^ftstiy^ TriveLs to Africa and the Eftal dmioped cMlic taalc^ 
Other major ucomp'liahmenL was tramrletiDn of Foe into Frenek. 

From SAD MADRIGAL 

What care I that you be vise? 

Be beautifill I Be sad! For tears 
Add a charm unto your eycs^ 

As streams to meadows where they rise; 

With the storm the bloont appears. 

CORRESPONDENCES 

Nature is a leinple who^ living spires 
Send mingled words at times upon the air^ 

Man journeys through a wood of aymbols there 
Thai kindle^ as he goes^ vith frisidly fires. 

As tong-drawn echoes In a far-off bond 
Blend Lu a deep and ghadowe<| unity. 

Vast as the night and as vast clarity, 

Color and sound and fragrance correspond. 

Some perfumes are as fresh as the cheek of a child. 

Sweet as the hautf>oy^ as the meadow green. 

Others are triumphaiit, rich, defiled, 
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Witli oil the crpAD-^lon of infioitc thinp^ 

Of amber, incens^ rnmk, and benzoin^ 

Where the transport of the soul and the 

THE ALBATROSS 

Often, in idle hours, men of the crew 
Capture an albatroas, great bird of the sea 
That foUowa the vessel gliding through 
The briny ga\h in indolent company. 

Noi sooner are these sky-boiuid kings 
Placed on the deck than dumb ahaoie soars; 
Piteously they droop their great white wings 
To drag on ellher side of them like dars« 

The winged adventurer, how dull and weak ! 
This handsome fellow wears a clownish guise 1 
One takes his stubby pipe to poke its beak. 

One, Limping, mimics how the cripple dies! 

The poet resembles this prince of the clouds 
Who soars with the tempest and mocks the bow; 
Exiled on earth amid roaring crowds 
His giant wings are weights to keep him low. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

STEPHEN VINCKNT BENtT (Americaiu ia9e.lM3>. Modmi Amm™ 

poet, w|ia tomLiaed folkiy ffholrflomenns wilfa urw etiadieiifii. famouf 

work, /aAn Brt>um*M epic nMirmtm of Ctril won Pulitzer Prixo in 

192Q, Also wrote five nuTelii two &lioEf opna* (Inclndinc TAe DwU and Daniel 
tniny ihqri •lOTici- BeiKt celebrated aKltuirdr tbe folk or opio 
atpecti of American life. 


FREEDOAfS A HARD^BOUGHT THING 

A wnc time ago* in hmes gone by, in slavery times, there was m 
man named Cue. 1 want you to tlLink aheut him. IVo got a reason. 
He got bom tike the cotton in the boll or the rabbit in the pea 
patch. There wasn't any fine doings when he got bonis but his 
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mammy was glad io have h\m* Yes+ He didn^t get born Ln ihc Big 
Houde-r or iho overseer^i hoiue^ or anyplace where llir tearing waa 
easy or the work light. No, Lord. He earrie out of bis ntajnmy in a 
field hand^a cabin one sharp winler^ and about the first thing he 
reinentbered was his mammyface and llic taste of a piece of baeon 
rind and the Ught and shine of the pitch-pine fire up the chimneys 
Well, noWj he got born and there he ^vas. 

Him daddy worked in the fields and his mammy worked In the 
fields when she wasn^t bearing. They were slaves t they chopped 
die cotton and heed the corn. They heard the horn blow before the 
light eume and the horn biow that meant the day's work W’as done. 
His daddy was a strong man—strong in his hack and hia arms. 
The white folks called him Cuffee. His mammy was a good wotnan^ 
yeSt Lord. The while folks called her Sarah, and she was gentle 
wnth her hands and gentle with her voice. She had a voice like 
the river going by in the night, and at night when she wasn^l too 
tired she’d sing jKmgs to little Cue. Some bad foreign words In 
them—African words. She couldn't remember what some of them 
meant, but iheyM come to her down out of lime, 

Now^ how am I going to describe and explain about that time 
w'hen that time’s gone? The white folks lived in the Big House and 
they had many to lend on them. Old Marster^ he lived there like 
Pharaoh and Solomon, mighty splendid and fine. He had his flocks 
ami his herds, his butler and his baker; his fields ran from the 
river to the woods and back again. He’d ride around the fields 
each day on his hig horse. Black Billy, just like thunder and 
li^tning, and evenings he^d sit at his table and drink his w'ine. 
Man^ that was a sight to see, with all the silver knives and the silver 
forks, the glass decanters, and the gentlemen and Isdiea from all 
over* It was a sight to see* ^^en Cue waa young, il seemed to him 
that Old Master must qwn the whoik worlds right up to the edge 
of the sky. You can’t blame hint for thinking that. 

There were things that changed on the plantation, but it didn*^t 
change^ There were had times and good times. There was the time 
young Marse Edward got bit by the snakci and the lime Big Rambo 
ran away and they caught him with the dogs and brought him back. 
There was a swiveUyed overseer that beat folks loo much, and 
theji there was Mr. Wade, and he wasn^l so had. There was liog- 
killing time and Christmas and springtime and summertimes Cue 
didn^i wonder about it or why things happened that way; he didn^t 
e]cpect il to bo dlfforeiiL A bee in a hive don't ask you how^ there 
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come lo be a hive in the beginning. Cue grew? up strong; he grew 
up Amart with liia hand». Hie^ put him in the blacksmith shop to 
help Daddy lake; he didn^L like it^ at Brst^ because Daddy Jake veas 
mighty eross-tempered. ITicn he got to like the vork; he leanied to 
forge iron intd shape it; he learmed to shoe a horse and lire a wagon 
wheeh and everything a blacksmith does. One lime they let him shoe 
black Billy, and he shod him light and tight and Old Marsler 
praised him in front of Mr+ Waile. He was strong; In? W'as black as 
night; he was proud of his back and his arnis^ 

Now, he might have slaved that way—yes^ he might. He heard 
freedom talk, now and then, hul he didn"l pay much mind to iu He 
wasn^l a talker or a preacher; he was Cue end he worked in the 
blacksmith shop. He dJdn^t want In be a field hand, hu! ho didn^t 
want 10 be a hoiit^ ^en^ant either. IfeM rather be Cue than poor 
while trash or owned by poor while iriuihH the vimy he felt; 

I'm obliged to tell the truth nUmt ihai way. 

Tlien there wai a Skictnefis came and hiS itiatnmy and his daddy 
died of iL Old Miss got the doctor for them, but they died ju^t the 
i^ine* .Afler lhal. Cue fell lonesome. 

He fcU louesoinc and Iroubltsd in his mind. fle*^d seen his daddy 
and his mamniy put in the groutKl and new slaves come to take 
their enhin. Hr didn^t repine about that, breausc he knew things 
had to be ihnt wav^. But when be went to Ijc^I at niehl. in the loft 
over the blacksmith shop, ho^d keep thinking about bw mammy and 
his daddy—how strong his daddy was and the songs thnl his 
mammy sang. Tliey^d worked dll I heir lives and had children, 
though he was the only one left but llie only place of their own 
dsey hod wm the place in the burying «fround. And yet they^d 
been good and fnilhful servants, Ih'rause Old Marster said so, with 
his hat off, when ho buried them. Thr Big House stayed, and the 
Cotton and the corn* but Cue^s mapnniv and daddy were gone like 
last yearns crop, ll made Cue w^onder and trouble. 

ife began to lake notjce of things he^d never notired. When the 
horn blew in the morning for the hands to go lo the fields, IlcM 
wnudrr who started Mowing that horn, in the first placi:^ It wasn't 
like ihutider oHfJ lightning; somelirHlv had ^1 acted it- When he 
heard Old Marstrrr say, when he wafi talking to a fricnij, *^Tliis 
damned epidemic f cost me eight prime field hands and the best- 
trained hnller in the state* Vd raiher have lo^t the FlvBway colt then 
^Irl Isaac,** Cue put ihat down in bis mind and pondered it* Old 
Marsler didnH mean it mcanr and he*d sat up with Old Isaac all 
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night befdre he died. But Isaac and Cue and ihe Flyaway cult, ihty 
all belonged to Old Marsler and he o^Tied them, hide and hair+ He 
owned them, like money in hb pockets. Well, Cue had known that 
all hia life, but because he was troubled now^. it gave him a queer 
feeling. 

Well, now, he was shoeing a horse for young Marster Shdpley 
one day, and he shod It light and tight. And when he was through, 
he made a stirrup for young Mnrstrr Shepley, and young Marster 
Shepley mounted atid threw him a silver bit, with a laughing word+ 
That shouldn't hove bothered Cue, because gentlemen soinelimes 
did thiii^ And Old Marstrr wasn’t mean; he di<ln^t object. But all 
night Cue kept feeling the print of young Marster Shepley’a heel 
in his hands. And yet he liked young Marster Shepky* He cculduk 
explain it at all. 

Finally, Cue decided he must he conjured. Ho didnh know who 
had done it or why they’d done it. But he knew' what he had to 
do+ He had to go see Aunt Rachel. 

Aunt Rachel wo* an old, old woman, and she lived in a cohiu by 
liersell, with her granddaughter, Sukey,. She^d seen Old Marster^s 
father and his father, and the tale went she^d seen George Washing* 
ton with his hair all white, and General Lafayette in his gold-platt^ 
suit of clothes that the King of France gave him to fight tn. Some 
folk$ said she was a conjure and some folks said she wusn^t but 
everybody on the plantation treated her mighty respectful, because^ 
if she pul her eye on you^ she mightn’t lake it off. WeU, his mammy 
had been friends with Aunt Rachel, so Cue went to sec her. 

She wag sStting alone in her cahin by the low light of a fire. There 
was a pot on (be fire, and now and then you could hear it bubble 
and chunk, like a bullfrog chunking in the swamp, hat that was 
the only sound. Cue made his ohleegances to her and asked her 
about ihe misery in her back. Then he gave her a chicken ho 
happened to bring along. It was a black rooster, anil (shc seemed 
pleaded to get it. She look it la her ihin hinck hands and it fluttered 
and clucked u minute. So i^he drew a chalk line along a hoard and 
iheti It stayed stiU and frozen. Well, Cue had thnl trick before. 
But it wan different, seeing it done iu Aunt Rachd'a eahin, with 
the big pot chunking on the fire. It made him feel uneasy and ho 
jingled the hit In his pocket for company. 

After a while the old woman spoke. ■'"Woll, Son Cue,^ said she, 
“thaFa a fine young rooster you've brought mo. What eUe did 
you bring me,i Son Cue?” 
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you trouble/^ iAid Cue, in & hu^y voiee^ because 
that was all he could think of to say- 

She nodded her head oa If ?heVl expected that, “They mostly 
brings me trouble/' she said. “They mostly brings trouble to Aunt 
RacheL What kind of trouble. Son Cue? Man trouble or woman 
trouble?"* 

“UV my trouble/* said Cue^ and he told her the best way be 
could. When hcM finished^ the pot on the fire gave a bubble and 
A croak, aud the old woman look a long spoon and stirred it- 
“Well. Son Cue, son of Cuffee* son of Sbango*” she said^ “you*ve 
got a big trouble, for sure ” 

‘is It going to kill me dead?*" said Cue, 

“I ean^t tell you right about that/* eaid Aunt Rachel. “1 could 
give you lies and prescriptions. Maybe I would, to some folks. But 
your Grandaddy Shango was a powerfuJ man. It took three men 
to pul irorw on btm, and 1 saw the irons break hia heart. [ won*t 
lie to you. Son Cue- YouVe got a stckncfts.” 

^is it a bad sickness?"* said Cut 

“It^a a sickness in your blood/* said Aunt RacheL a fticknesa 
in your liver and your veins. Your daddy never bad it that 1 
kuow^ of—he took after bis mammy’s side. But his daddy was a 
Corromantee, and they is bold and free* and you take# after him- 
Il*s the freedom sickness. Son Cue."* 

"The freedom sickness?"* said Cue. 

“The freedom sickness/* said the old woman* and her little eyua 
glittered like sparks. “Some they break and some they tame down,"* 
she said, ‘*nnd some is neither to he tamed or broken. Don't 1 
know the signs and the sorrow—roe* that come through the middle 
passage on the slavery ship and seen my folks scattered like sand? 
AinH T seen it coming, Lord^—O L^rd, ain"t I seen il coming?*" 
“What"s doming?*' said Cue, 

“A darkness in the sky and a cloud with a sword in it,*" said the 
old woman, stirring the pot, “because they bold our people and 
they hold our people,^ 

Cue began to tremble. “I don*l want to get whipped/" he said. “I 
never been whipped—not hard/* 

‘'They whippe<| your Grandaddy Shangu till the blood ran twill' 
kling dowTi his back.** said the old woman, **but some you can t 
break or lame,** 

“I don^t want to be chased bv dogs/* said Cue. “I don"t want to 
bear the dogs helling and the palerollers after me/* 
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Hie otd v^'ORiEui Etirred pot . 

^"Oid Mar^lpr^ a fjffhod rPirateT/’ said Cue. "i don't waul to 
do him no Iiarm. [ don't wont no iroulilc oT projecting to gel me 
into Imuble,^' 

The old i\'oniaii stirred the pot and Blirred ihe poL 

*"0 Cod, I want to be free,^^ mid Cwe jusl flche and bone to 
be free. How am 1 going to be free^ Aunt Rachel 

**There''fi a road that runs underground/' said the old woman. “1 
never seen it, but I knows of iL Tbere^s a raiLroad train that run#, 
sparkiTig and snorting, underground through the earth. At least 
that** what diey teU me^ But 1 wouldn’t know ior Burc/' and she 
looked at Cue. 

Cue looked back at her bald enough, for he’d heard about the 
Underground Railroad hiuiEcLf—^ju&l mmliohE and whispers* Rut 
he knew there w^ajoa^t vmj use asking the old woman what she 
wouldn’t tell, 

‘^tkiw ! going to find that road* Aunt Rachel?” he aaid, 

*^You look at the rabbit in the briar and vou see whal he do/* 
said the old woman. ^’You look at the owl in Ihe woods aud vou 
pee what he do. You look at the star in the ^Vy and vou ace what 
she do. Then you come back and talk to me- Now T'm going to 
eat. because Tm hungry,” 

That wa* all the words she’d say to him that night; but when 
Cue went back to his lofi, her words kept boiltnc around in his ininri. 
All night he eoutcl hear tjiat train of railroad cars, pitorting and 
sparking underground ihroueh the earth, So^ next morning* he ran 
away. 

He didnT run far or fapt, flow could he? He’d never lieen more 
than tw^enly luiles from the plantation in his life: he didnT know 
the roads or the wavs. He ran off before the horn, and Mr. Wade 
cnufrht him before Eundown. Now% wasu*t he a stupid man. that Cue? 

^tTien they brought him hark, Mr, Wade let him off lisrht, because 
he w'fls a good boy and never ran uwat before. All tbo pame. he 
got ten, and irn laid over the ten, YeJIow Joi?, the head driver* laid 
them on. The first time the whip cut iuto him, it was just like a 
fire on Cue** skin* and he didn't see how hr couh! stand it. Then 
he got to a place where he could. 

After it was over. Aunt Rachel rrope up to his loft and had her 
granddaughter, Sukevp put Balve on his back, Sukey* she w^as slKleenp 
and golden-ski nnrd and prelly as d peach on a peach tree* She 
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\fc}rk<^ in the Big ilouEe and ht ntver expected her to do a thing 
like thatp 

“Fin mighty obliged^” he said, though he kept thinking it waa 
Aunt Bachei gut luni into trouble and he didn\ feel as uhilgcd as 
he inighu 

*‘la that all yonVe got to to met Son Cue?” said x'Vunt Racheh 
looking down on him* ”1 told you to watch three tilings, Did you 
watch them?” 

aaid Coe, “1 mm ofl in the w'ooda just like I was a wild 
turkey. 1 w^on't nei?er do that tio morei.” 

“You're rights Son Cue,” said the old w^omnn. “Frtwdom's a 
hard-bought ihmg. So+ now you\'e been whipped, 1 reckon yoa1l 
gi^^c it up.” 

"1 bcE-n whipped ” (iatd Cue, “bul there's a road running uiider^ 
ground. You told me ao* I been whipped, but I ain't beaten.” 

“Now youVe learning u thing to rernemberp” ?-ald Aunt Racheh 
end H'cnl away. But Sukey alayed behind for a while and cooked 
Cuc'a pupper. He never expect^ her to do a thing like that, but 
he liked U when she did. 

WTicn hia hnek got healedt tliey put him back with the field gang 
for a whBe. Hut I hen there waa hlacksmith work that necfdcd to be 
done and they pul him hack in the bkcksmllh shop. And things 
went on for a long lime just the way they had before. But there was 
a differcnco in Cue* ft was like hc‘d lived up till now with his ears 
and his eyes sealed over. And now he began to open hb eyes and 
hb ear®. 

lie looked at the rabbit in the briar and he saw it could hide. He 
lookod at the owl in the woods and he saw it w^enl soft through llic 
nsEht* He looked at the star in the sky and he saw she jjointcd 
uorlhpTlieri he began to figure* 

He conldn^t figure things fast, eo he had to figure tilings slow* 
He figure the owl and the rabbit got wlsdoin the while folks don't 
know abouL But he figure ihe white folks got wlsrlom be don't 
know aln>ut* Tliry got reading and writing wisdom, and it i?eem 
mifthly powerfaL He nsk .Aunt Bacbcl if lhal's so, and she say it s sOk 

That's how come he learned to read and wrilen He ain'l sup[JQsed 
to. But J^iikejCf ahu lenmed some of that wisdom, iilong with the 
young mi^^ses, and she leach him out of a little Wok she tote from 
the Big HoijJte+ The little book, it*^s all about bats and ratw nud 
cals, and Cue figure wdioever wrote it must he sort of tEmcbed in 
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tJie head not to write about things folk would want to know, 
instead of all tiio?e trifling animaLs. But he put himBelf to it and 
ho leanu It alioosl bust his head, but he Icam. Ifs a proyd day 
for hiTE when be T*Tite hb name* ^^Clie^” in the dust with the end 
of a stiek and Sukey teU biin thdf s right. 

Now he began to hear the first rumblinpcs of that train running 
□Tiderprouud—that train thst^a the Underground Railroad. Oh, 
Children, remember the names of IjcvI Coffin and John Hansen! 
Remember the Quaker saints that hid the fugitive! Rcniember the 
names of all ihoiee that helped set our people free! 

There^s a word dropped here and a w'ord dropped there and a 
word thafa passed around* Nobody know where the word come 
from or where it goes, but it’s there. There's many a word spoken 
in the f^uarrers that the Big Hou^ never hears nhout^ There^s a 
heap said in front of tlie fire that never flies up the ehirnnev^ There's 
a name you tell to the graprvine that the grapevine don't toll bark. 

Tliere was a white man^ one day came by, selling maps and 
pictures. The cfualtty folks, they looked at his maps and pictures 
and he talked with them mighty pleasant and respectfuL But while 
Cue was tightening a bolt on his wagon, he dropped a word and 
a wordn The word he said made that yndergronnd train come 
nearer. 

Cue meet that man one nighU all alone+ in the woods* He^s a 
quiet man with a thin face. He hold hb life in his hands e%^ery day 
he walk about but he don't make nothing of that Cuc^s seen bold 
folks and bodacious folks« but it^s the first time he's seen a man 
bold that way. It made him prom) to he a man. The man ask Cue 
questions and Cue give him answers. While he's seeing that man. 
Cue don't fufst think about himself any more. He think about aU 
his people that's in trouble. 

The man say something to him; he say, ‘*Nd man own the earth* 
It's too big for one man." He sav, ‘^No man own another man; 
that's too big a thing too.” Cue think ahnui those words and ponder 
them. But when he gets back to his loft, the courage draina out of 
him And he sits on his straw tick, staring at the walk ThaCs ihe 
time the darkness conr^ to him and the shadow falls on him* 

He aches and he hones for freedom, hat he aches and he hones 
for Sukev loo. And Long TVs cabin is empty, and it's a Bond 
cabin. All he's got to do is to go to Old Marster and take Sukey 
with him. Old Marster don't approve to mix tlie field hand with 
the house servant, but Cue^s different; Cue's a blacksmilh. He can 
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e« the way Satcy would look:, cocnin^ bft«k to her in the Evefiing* 
Hr can s« all ihaL It ain^t freedom^ but it^a whal hc'a used lo* And 
the other way^s lon^ and hard and lonesome and strange* 

Lord, why you pul ihb burden on a man like true?” say Cuc^ 
Then he listen a long lime for the Lord to tcU himt and it seem 
to him, At lasL ih^t he gel an answer. The answer aia^l in any words, 
hut it^s a feeling in his heart. 

So when the lime eome and the pbn ripe and they get to the 
boat on the river and they sec there^a one loo many for the boat^ 
Cue know the answer. He dofi^t have to hear the quiet white man 
soy, 'TheneV one too many for the boat.^" He just pilch Sukey into 
it before be can think too hard* He don^t say a word or a groan. 
He know it*9 tliat way and ihere^s bound to be a reason for lu He 
stand on the bank in ihe dark snd see the Isoat pull away, like 
Isracra childrerii Then he hear the shouts ond the shoL He 
whot he^s bnund to do then, and the reason for it. He knows its the 
pateroUers^ and he show himself. When he gel back to the plantation, 
he^s Worn and tired* But the paterollers. they ve chased him. instead 
of the boat. 

He creep by Aunt Rachers cabin and he see the fire at her 
window. So he scralch at the door and go in- And there she is. 
sitting bv the fire+ all hunched up and little. 

"You !oo|» poorly. Son Cue,” she aav, when he come in, though 
she don't take her eye off the poh 

^‘[^m poorly I Aunt RacheU” he say* "Pm side and sorry and 
distressed.” 

"Whales the mud on your jeana. Son Cue?” she say, and the 
pot, it bubble and croak* ^ 

‘That's the mud of the swamp where 1 hid from the palcrollera. 

he SAv* 

"What^ the hole tn your leg, Son Cue?” she aay. and the pot. 
it croak and biibhle. 

“Thafs the hole from the shot they shot el me" ?^ay Cue. ‘The 
blood most nearly driod. hut it make me lame* But Israel s children, 
they’s safe.” 

*ThevV across the river?” say the old wotnan, 

'TheyV across the river.” say Cue. *‘They ain't room for no 
more in the boat. Bui Sukey. she^s arrossp” 

"And whnt will you do now. Son Cue?" aav the old woman. 
‘Tor that was your chance and your time, and vou give it up for 
another. And tomorrow morning, Mr* Wade, hell see that hole in 
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your leg anJ hell osli; que^tioDs. U’s a. heavy burden you’ve laid 
on yourseli+ Son 

“Il's 9 heavy burden ” say Cue, “unci I wbh t was shut of it. I 
nwer asked to take no such burden. But freedom’s a hard-bought 
ihLng+^* 

Tht old woman atnnd up suddeiir and for oncfr «he look iitralght 
and tail. Now Mc^ llie Lotdl^" &he ssyi, “Bless tht Lotd and praise 
him! I come with my marnniy in the slavery ship—1 come through 
the middle pafisage. There ain’t many that remember that, thc^ 
days, or care almut it. There ain’t many that remember the red 
flag that witched ua on board or how we used to be free. Many 
thousands gone, and the ihoUEands of many thousands that lived 
and died in slavery. Bui I remember. 1 reenember them all. Then 
they took me info the Big House—me that was a Man<lingo and a 
witch wotnan—and the way I live in the Big House, that’s' betwerii 
me and my Lord, [f [ done wrong, I done paid for il^—] paid for 
it witli weeping and sorrow. That’s before Old Mi-*’ time and I 
help raise up Old Miss. They sell my daughter to the South and 
my son to the Went, but I raise up Old Miss and tend on her. I ain’t 
going to repine of that. J count the hairs on Old Miss’ head when 
she's young, and she tarn to me, weak and helpless. And for that 
there'll be a kindness between me and the Big House—a kindness 
that folb will remember. But my children’s children shall be free." 

“You do this Id me," say Cue, and he look at her, and he look 
at her, and he look dangerous. “You do this to me; old woman ” 
he soy, and his breath come harsh in his throat, and his hani 
twitch. 

“Yes," she eay. and look him straight in the ey«. “I do to you 
what I never even do for my own. I do it for your Crandaddy 
Shango. that never turn to me in the light of the fire. He turn to 
that soft Eboc woman, and ! have to see LL He roar like a lion in 
the chains, and f have to see that. So. when you come, I try von 
and test you. to see if you fit to follow after him. And because you 
fit to follow ofter him, I put freedom in your heart Son Cue." 

’T never going to be free," say Cue, and look at his hards. “I 
done brob all the rules. They bound to seU me now.” 

“You’ll be sold and sold again," say the old woman. “You’ll 
know the chains and the whip. 1 can't help that. You'll sufTer for 
your people and with your people. But while one man’s got freedom 
tn his heart, hia children bound to know the tale." 

She pul the ltd on the pot and it stop bubbling. 


"^Now I come to the end of my roadp*^ she ba\\ the toJe don^t 
stop there# The tale go hftekward to Africo and it go forward^ 
like clouds and fire, tt go, laughing and grieving forever^ through 
the earih and the air and the waters—my pefople^s tale-” 

Then flhe drop her hands in her bp and Cue creep otil of the 
cahin. He know then he's bound to he a witness, and it make him 
feel cold and hot. He know then he^s bound to be a vritjiess and 
tell that tale- O Lord, ifs hard to be a witnefifi, and Cue know that. 
But it help him in the days to come# 

Now, when he get sold, that’s when Cue feel the iron In hb 
heart# Before lhatt and all his life, he despise bad iervants and 
bad masters, tfe live where the marater’s good* he don't lake much 
mind of other places. He^s a slave, but bp's Cue, the bbeksmitK 
and Old Mar-^tcr and Old Miss, they tend to him. Now he know 
the iron in his heart and what il^s like to he a slave. 

He know that on the rice fields in the hot snn. He know that, 
working all day for a handful of com. He know I he bad marsters 
and the cruel overseers. He know the bite of the whip and the gaU 
of the iron on the ankle^ Yes, Lord, he know tribulation. He know 
his own tribulation and the tribulation of his p€!ciple# But all the 
lime, somehow, he keep freedom in his heart. Freedom mighty 
hard to root out when il"s in the heart. 

He don^l know the day or the year, and he forget, half the time, 
there ever was a gal named Sakey. All he don^t forget is the noise 
of the train in his ears* the train snorting and sparking underground. 
He tliink about it at nights till he dream it carry him away. Tlten 
he Wake up with the horn# He feel ready to die then, but he don t 
die- He live through the whip and I he chain; he live through the 
iron and the fire. And finally he get away. 

When he get away* he ain^t like the Cue he used to fae-^ot even 
l>ack at Old Mnrster's place. He hide in the wooda like a rahbitr 
he slip through the night like an owl. He go cold and hungry^ but 
the star keep iddning over him and he keep his eyea on the star. 
They set the dogs after Kim and he hear the dogs belling and yipping 
through the woods. 

He^s seared when he hear the dogs, but he ain^l scared like be used 
to be. He ain't more acared than any man. He kill the big dog in 
the clearing—the big dog with the big voices—and he do ii with 
his naked hands. He cross water three times afler that to kill the 
Bcent, and he go on. 

He got nothing to help him—no. T^rd—‘but he got a star. The 
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star shine In the sliv and the star shine—the star point north with 
ita shining, Ydo pul that star in the sky, 0 Lordi you put it for 
the prisoned and the bumble. You put it there—you alnh never 
going to blink it out. 

He hungry anri he cut green corn and eowpeasi. He ihlfsty and 
he drink swamp water. One time he Jie two days in the swamp, too 
puny to get up on his feel, and he know they hunting around him. 
He think thal^a the end of Cue. But after two days he lift his head 
and bis hand. He kill a snake with a atone, and after hc^s cut out 
the poison bag, he eat the snake to siren gthen him, and go on* 

He dofih know what the day Is when he come to the wide, cold 
river. The river yellow and foaming, and Cue can't swim* But he 
hide like a crawdnd on the hank; he make himself a little raft with 
two logs. Ffe know this Itme^s the last time and hc"s obUped to 
drown* But he pul out on the raft and it drift him to the Ireedom 
side. He mighty weak by ihm. 

tit mighty weak, hul he careful. He know tales of Billy Shea, the 
slave catcher ; he remember those tales. He slide into iht town by 
nigbl. like a shadow, like a ghost. He beg broken victuals at a door; 
the woman give them to him, hut she loot at him stlspicToiis. He 
make up a Inle to tell her, hut he don^t think she believe the tale. 
In the gutter he find a newspaper; he pick it up and look nl the 
notices. There^s a notice abcnil a runaway man named Cue. He 
look at it and if make ihc heart beat in has breast. 

He patient; hr mighty careful. He leave that towTi behind. He 
gel the name of another town, Cincinnati, and a man^a name in 
that town. He doa"t know where it is. hr have to wh his way, huf 
hr do it mighty careful. One lime he ask a yellow man directions; 
he don’t like the look on the yeilnw man’s face. Hr remember Aunl: 
Racheli he tell the vellpw^ man he conjure his liver out if the yellow 
ntan tell him wrong. The yellow man scared and tell him right* 
He dcnY lum th'" vrllnw man: he don’l hlame him for not wanting 
trouble. But he made the yellow- man change panis with him, Wause 
his Hants misKty ragged* 

He pnlirnt: he very careful. When he get to the place he been 
told aWiut he took all about that place. It’s a big house: it don^t 
look right. He creep around to I he hack—he creep and he crawl. 
Hr look In a window: hr «?e white folks eating their supper. They 
fiuil look like anv white folks. He expect them to Wt different. He 
feel itiighly bad- All the same, he rap at the window ihe way he 
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bcea told. They don^l Dobixly pay attetidoii azid he juit nhout to 
go dvray, TbeD the vrhltc man get up from the table and open the 
back door a craeJe. Cue breathe in the darkness. 

*'God bless the stranger the Lord sends us,^ say the white man 
JD a low^ clear voice, and Cue run to him and stumble, and the while 
man catch him. He look tip and it's a white man, but he ain't like 
thunder and lightning. 

He take Cue and wash bis wounds and bind them up. He feed 
him and hide him under the floor of the bouEe. He a:^k him hia 
name and where he"a from. Then he send him on- 0 Lord, remember 
thy tried servant, Asaph Brown! Remember hijs name! 

They send him from there in a wagon and he*s hidden in tha 
straw at tlic bottom. They send him from the neil place In a dosed, 
cart with SJ* others, and they can’t soy a word all night. One dme 
a toBkeeper ask them whales in the wagon, and the driver sayi 
^'Southern caltco,'^ and the tol [keeper laugh. Cue always recollect 
tbaU 

One lime they get to big water—so big it look like the ocean. 
They cross that water in a boat^ they get lo the other side, Wlicn 
they get to the other side* they sing and pray, and white folks look 
on^ curious^ Bui Cue don^t even feel happy; he just feel he want 
to sleep. 

He sleep like he never sJeep before—not for days and years. 
When he awake up, he wonder; he hardly recollects where he is. 
He lying in the loft of a ham. Ain't nobody around him. He gel 
up and go out in the air. It's a fine suiuiy day. 

He gel op and go out. He say lo himself, Cm free, but it don't 
lake hold yet. He say lo himself^ This h Canada and Pm /ree, but 
it don't take bol<L Then he start to w^alk down the street. 

The first white man he meet on the street he scrunch up in himself 
and start lo run across the street. But the while man don^t pay him 
any mind. Then he know« 

He say to bimsell in his mind. Pm free. My imme'j Cue — f&hn 
H. Cue* I go/ a r/rong and strong arms^ / freedom in my 
heart. I got a first name and a tost name and a middle name. I never 
had them alt before. 

He say to himself, Afy name*s Cue—John Cue. I got a name 
to tefL t got a hammer to swings I gat a iate to tell my people. I got 
recollection, I adl my first lOn **John Freedom Cue^** / call my fitU 
daughter **Come-Out-ofitke-Lion^s-hfouth.^* 
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Then he walL down the street, and he pass a blacksmith shop. 
The bl-Scksmith^ he s an old Dian And he lift the hanunar Cue 

took in that shop and smile. 

He pass an; he pa his way. And soon enoueih he see s pir! like 
a peach tree—a girl named Sokey—walking free down the street. 


PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER 

PiERRE JEAN DE n^RANGER rrirnch. 17BIHB57>. Sonrwrtter ind poel. 
who W»s the grrsi bvhrihian of wlr I9ih tmirwy. A clcft who broke with 
^ fatfarr Md boRan wrilin* ia a Rwret. Two imprJHmoiPnl. fur bk iwrlrr 
helpMl make him tdoL of Pari»iaa working ami middle cTsMea. Sewi] col- 
lectians of poems and in aotobiographr ptiblished during lifetime. His work, 
wmetlmos seotinwotal. somnimes lieeflUoM. Mill murinp. 


FIFTY YEARS 

Wherefore these flowers? floral applaiisc? 

Ah^ nOf these hlo^oms came to say 
That I am growing old, because 
I number fifty yeats to-day^ 

0 rapidp ever-fleeting day ! 

O moinenta l<Mt, T know not how! 

0 wrinkled cheek and hair grown gray ! 
Alas^ for I am fifty tiowf 

Sad age* when we pursue no more— 

Fruit dies upon the withering tree: 

Hark! someone rapped upon my door. 

Nay, open not, Tis not for me— 

Or else the doctor calls. Not yet 
Mu?l 1 expect hts studious bow. 

Once Fd have called, **Coine In, Liizelle^-^ 
Alas, for I am fifty now! 
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In wh^t Acbn tmd pains abopnd: 

Th« tDEluring gdut ract^ me awtiite; 
Blindnesa^ a pru<ifi dork* pro bund; 

Or diiraCnm ihol provokr^ a amilr. 

Then Reasnn^s lamp grown faint and dim 
Wilh Rkkentig ray» Children, allow 
Old Age the honor due lo him— 

Alas, for I am Miy now! 

Ah, heaven! the voice of Death I know, 

Who rubs his hands in joyous mood; 

The sexton knocks and I must go,— 
Farewell, my friends the human brood! 
Below are faniineH. plague, and strife; 

Above, new heavens my soul endow: 

Since God remains, begizu new life! 

Alaa+ for I am fi fty now I 

But no, ^lis you, awee?heart* whose youlb 
Tempting my soul wilb dainty waySt 
Shall hide frcnii it the somber truth, 

ThL^ incubus of evil days. 

Springtime is yours, and flowers; come then. 
Scatter your ro?e? on my trow^ 

And let me dreani of youth again— 

Alas, for i am fifty now! 


THE OLD TRAMP 
(Lc Vifitix Vagabond) 



Weary and sick and old, I^ve doneA 
Tie’s drunk,” will say the passers-by; 

AH right. T want no pity,—^nonc^ 

1 see ibe beads that turn away. 

While others glance and toa^ me sous. 
to your junket! I say: 

Old tramp—to die 1 need no Kelp from you* 
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Yes, of old agt Tm dylbg now— 

Of hunger people n^er 

1 hoped some slmBtiouse might allow 
A refuge when the end was nigh ; 

But aQ retreau nte overflowed^ 

Such crowds are siLfl^erlng and forlont. 

My nurse, atasi has been the road: 

Old tramp—^let me die here where I was bonu 

When young. It ulcd lo be ray prayer 
To craftamcn^ “Let me learn your Irade:'* 

“Gear out—we've gol no work to sparer 
Go beg^^* waa olL reply they made. 

You rich, who bade me work, IVe fed 
With relish ou the bones you threw; 

Made of your straw an easy bed: 

Old tramp—I have no curse to vent on you. 


Poor wreich, how easy ^twas to ateatt 
But no^ rd rather beg my bread. 

At most Tve thieved a wayside meal 
Of apples ripening overhead. 

Y«l twenty times ha^'e I been thrown 
In prison,—*lwas the Kbig^s decree; 

Robbed of the only thing I own; 

Old tramp—at least the sim belongs to me, 

The poor—is any country his? 

What are to me your grain^ your wine* 

Your glory and your industries, 

Your orators? They are not mine. 

And when a foreign foe waied fot 
Within your undefended walls^ 

I shed my tears, poor fool, at that: 

Old tramp—his band was open to my calb. 

Why^ like the venomous bug you kill. 

Did you not crush me when you could? 

Or, better yet* have taught roe skill 
To labor for the common good? 
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The gnib a useful ant majr 
[f ihcltered from the blast and fed; 
And so might I have been your friend: 
Old tramp—1 die your enemy inslead* 


THE FEOPLETS REMINISCENCES 

(IrtfJ SouveniVr du Peupl^) 


Ah, many a day the Btraw-lhalched eol 
Shall echo with his glory! 

The hinnbleslshed, these fifty years, 
Shall know no other story* 

There sbalJ the idle vUlagers 
To some old dame raortt 
And bep her ¥rith those good old talcs 
To make their evenmga short. 

*^What though they say he did us harm? 

Our love this cannot dim: 

Come, granny* talk of him to us; 

Come, granny, talk of bim/* 

“Well, children—with e train of kinga 
Once he passed by this spot; 

Twaa long ago; I bad but Just 
Begun to boil the pot. 

On foot he climbed the hilt whereon 
1 watched him on his way; 

He wore a small ibree'Comcred hat; 

His overcoat was gray^ 

1 was half frightened tiU he said 
^Good-day, my dear I* to me 
"0 granny, granny! did he sp*eak? 
Whal, granny] you and he?^^ 

*^Ne3it year, as 1, poor souk by chance 
Through Paris strolled one day, 

I saw him taking, with his Court, 

To Notre Dame his way. 
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The crowd we™ channed with such s show^ 
Their hearl^ were filled with prides 
*Whal splendid weather for the f^el 
Henven favem him!* they cried- 
Softly ho smiled^ for God had given 

To his fond arms a boy^’^- 

“Oh, how much joy you must have felt! 

0 granny, how much joyP 

“But when al length our poor Champape 
By foes was oveirutip 
He Beenied alone to hold bis groand; 

Nor dangers would he Bhun+ 

One night’—as might be now—I heard 
A knock—the door unbarred— 

And MW—good God!—*lwas he, himself. 
With but a scanty guard. 

*01u what a war is thbr he cried. 

Talking this very chair^*- 

“WhatI granny, gtanny, there he sat? 

What! granny+ he sat there?” 

" T^m hungry/ said he: quick I Benred 
Tlun wine and hard brown bread; 

He dried his dothes^ and by the lire 
In sleep dropped down hk head. 

Waking, he saw my tearu—‘Cheer upt 
Good dame,' says he^ go 
’Neath Paris^ walls to strike for France 
One last avenging blow/ 

He went; hut on tlie cup he used. 

Such value did I set 

It has beca treasured- ^ “What! till now? 

You have it, grannyt yet?” 

“Here ^iis; but ’iwas the heroes fate 
To ruin to ho led; 

He whom a Pope had crowned, alaa! 

In a lone isk lies dead. 
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Twa9 long denied * no/ ftAid thev, 
'Soon &ha]L he reappear! 

O'er ocean comes he, and the foe 
Shfdi find his master here/ 

Ah^ what a bitter pang 1 fdtp 

When forced to own "twas trueS”*- 

*Tdor granny I lleaven for this wiU look-— 
Will kindly look dn you,^ 


BHARTRIHARI 

BTtAHTRlHARI (Stiwkrit. - Diilinfoidwd Wkrit arammflriflii 

4od lyric poet, eontpiied wkb Horicc^ Hia three jcioArai or **cenlinip*i'’ vt 
iTTie are Siing^a S^lsfe^ iCtniuty of towK Nlii Saitika CCcHiarj 0/ Worldly^ 
£i/e>t and Vair^yra Satoka (CtnUtrf of Ffntini:iationf, 


LOVE, THE FISHER 

Lqve, the Ssher^ casts his woman-faddk 
Into the ica of lust and fond desire. 

And just as soon as greedy Erten-fiah look 
And snap the red bait, lips so sweet, so dire: 

Then he is quick to catch them and to cook 
The hungry wretches over pasalon^s Gre. 

STRVGGUHG FANCIES 

It [9 ray body leaves my love, not 1; 

My body moves awayf but nc^ my mind i 

For back to her my straggling fancies Gy 
Like silken banners borne against the wintL 

THE IFISE MtSOCYNIST 

The wise misogynist, poor sonl. 

To self-deceit b given; 

For heaven rewards his self-control, 

And women swarm in heaven. 
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DICrnTY 

The dog will roll, and wag hii tail* and fawzL, 

Show mouth and belly»jostto aonte moat; 

The majealic elephant gaxos gravely on ^ 

Till coaxed a hundred times, he wiU not ML 

FUMING BANNERS 

Learning and dignity. 

Wisdom and manners 
Last till the god of loro 
Plants Eaming banners^ 

BETTER IN THE WILD 

Better to dwell in mountamH wild 
With beasts of prey 
Than in the palaces of gods 
With fools to stay- 

TSE BETTER FART 

Is there no splendid Hiioalayen height. 

Cooled by the spray from Ganges^ holy springs 
With roclcB where fairies now and then alight, 

Thai men should farni upon contemptuous kings? 

ARROWS OF LOVE 

Where are you goings winsome maid. 

Through deepest darkest night? (he said.) 

I go to him whom love has made 
Dearer to me than life (she said.) 

Ah, girl, and oi^e you not afraldt 
For you are all alone? (he said.) 

The god of love shall be mine aid, 

Arrow's of love By true (she said)^ 

LOVE GROWS BY WHAT IT FEEDS ON 

When she is far, 1 only want to see her; 

When she is s^n, I only want to kiss her; 

When she is kissed*! never want to flee her; 

I know that I could never bear to miss her. 
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WHEN I KNEW A LITTLE BIT 


When 1 knew a little fcit, 

Then my EilLy^ htinded wiU 
Mad as elephants in Tia» 

Thought it omniBcienl; but 
When 1 Learned a little more 
From the scholar^8 hoarded storey 
Madness* lever soon grew cool, 
And I knew I was a fool. 


SWEET AND BITTER 

Sweet are the moonbeams, sweet the grass-grown wood. 
Sweet is the p^cefuJ converse of the good. 

The poet^E song is sweety the maiden^s face 
When angry tear-drops lend a $udden grace: 

All would be sweet if human fate were fitter; 

The thought of death turns all the sweet to bitter* 


WHY MY POEMS DIED 

The critics all were jealous^ 

The patrons full of pride, 

The public had no judgment; 

And so mj poems died. 


WOMEN^S EYES 

The world is fuD of womeu^s eyes, 

Defiant, filled with shy surprise. 

Demure, a little overfree^ 

Or simply sparkling roguishly; 

It seeing a gorgeoui ILly-bed, 

Whichever way 1 turn my head- 
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BH.4SA 


BHASA (SAzukrit^ A-O. 1>fecidu7 dramallit, Aiitiiar af iMukd 

SaiukHL pUt^ diRn^erH in Mnldbflf id 19IZ. Hue quhI impcirlAnt U 
Si'ap/tar4Jdi^iiff4Sr (Tht i^rtam af Vdjusvmisti^}* 


TRUE LOVE 


fSceiiH where ihe King and his friend^ the Court Jester* meet 
and teLL. Padmavati, die oewly espaysed i^rlncess, hears the eon- 
versatlon from behind^ Vassvadatta^ the former Queen of the King, 
rei>orled m dead^ k in dbgube in Fadmavati'a place and acta aa 
her companion. A maid-Bcrvant also attends on them.] 


VidusetJea: 

King: 

Vidusaka: 


King: 

Fc^dmm'itsi: 


Vasavadaitu: 

Viitusaka: 


Kiiig: 

F^dmavati: 

Vidu^ak^; 

King: 

Padmavnii: 

Vidu^iaia: 

King: 


Friend^ thera is none here in the garden. Let me 
crave of you an answer to a question of i%itne+ 

As you please. 

Whom do you love the more of the two, Vasavadatta, 
who is no more* or Padmavatl, who is alive? 

Why do you place me in a dilemma? 

(From her hiding-place) Dear friend! What a 
mischievous fellow he is for causing this per¬ 
plexing situation for the King! 

(To herself} Indeed,. 1 am equally in a fisi. 

Reveal yoarself to me without fear. For the one 
Is no longer alive and the other nowhere within 
OUT hearing. 

1 cannot, 1 cannot give it ouL You are a regular 
chatterl>ox. 

Why* the King by tkb vacUlatioit has almost said 
it. 

Upon, my honour^ I will tell none. See, ] have 
aLreudy closed my mouth so tightly that the teeth 
have bitten off the tip of uiy tongue. 

No, [ dare not say it out. 

Look at the Court Jester? StiD he ii dense and 
understands not the Klng^s meanings 

Please do tell me, 1 swear upon our lasting friend^ 
ship that ] shall never communicate it to any 
one else. 

Well+ you are olM^tinate and 1 feel no escape. Please 
listen. 
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Viism-adaiia: 

However worlhy of me Paiimavati may be by Her 
beauty. Her character and her sweet nmiabilily. 
My love for Vaiavadatta nemams unahaken aticf 
refuses !o be lured away by Her, 

(To herself) 1 Have at last my reward for wailing. 
Indeed^ my presence here tncofnita bas its own 

Maul-iervofil: 

Padmaiutti: 

■dvantBges. 

MflHftm, ihe Kinp lacks prace. 

Why prL do "ot say so. The King: ia pranious 
cBoufh; for be chcriahes still his old love, 
Vasavadattfi. 


SEREStTY 


[Scene: Rama in the company of Site m h» palace. He h informed 
of Da-^aratha's noconscions state in Kaikeyi'^a palace,] 


CAnmier/aifj,* 

Chamberlain : 

(Enter Chamberlain.} 

Help, Oh help^ Prince! 

Who wants help? 

The gtral Klngr thy sire, 

Whttl my father? Well, it is like saying the entire 
world asks for Help. Who is ibe cause of this 

Chamberlain: 

Rama: 

sudden mishap? 

From his nrflr«l the King hss receive! tHL=! blow. 
What! from hb own near and dear? Alas, iHcrs 
how can there Ine eoneolntion. 

The enemy aim* his blow only at the body; hut 
relatives aim at the heart. 

Well, Oh! who can he that whose claim to kinship 
with me thus makes me so much ashamed? 

Chamberlain: 

Rama: 

Who rise but Queen Knikeyi herself? 

Ah! Do you mouth Kaikeyi’s name? She cannot 
labour hut for ultimate gwjd, I know* 

Chamberlain ; 
Rnma: 

How, Prince? 

Listen to me. 

What con Id he there for her to covet for which she 
should perpetrate a wrong? 

How enn she fef|uire wnriite when ?he ho* for a 
ho^fhand one equal to Indra ami for a son one 
like me? 
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Chamberlain: 


Rama; 

Chamberlain; 

Rama: 


Ah, do ncl oxpecl the wme sense of feimess in 
woineo* Tvho cannot be trusted. Know, it was she 
who i>rcvented your anoinLinedt aa king* 

Am I noi then lucky? 

How could yon justify her for demanding Bharata^S 
coronation unasked? Is it not avaricious? 

Your partiality towards me makes you blind to the 
good that h concealed within that prayer. 


BHAVABHUTI 


BHAVABHUn {Sanstrit, ca. AJa. 730K LfActing Saankrit lirimatifft, ot llie 
&lh century. Aatfaar at ihm dronifla; AfdTkii Medhamt (.Sloitn Mtirriaee}, 
Mohd^^tacharitc iSufrj oj ihe Creof if era) ^ ua^ Uaera Rsmaehmita (Later 

Story fl/ ^arna>* 


THE RESCUE OF MAUT! ‘ 

Persons: Madhava^, lAe lover; MalatL the heroine; Kapala-Kundala^ 
priestess of the fearful goddess Chamunda; Aghoraghanta, priest 
of the same. 

Scene: Inside of the Tem^e of Chamunda.—AgboragKantar dano> 
iitg and inuoking the goddess^ is about to sacrifice MaialL 

Matari [dressed as a victim]— 

Unpitying sire, thy hapless daughter dieaf 
Mother beloved, remorseless fate consigtis 
Thy gentle heart to agony* Revered 
And holy dame, who lived but for thy Maiati, 

Whose every thought was for her happinesSp 
Thy love will teach thee long and bitter anguish* 

Ah, my dear friend. Lavongika^ to thee 
But in thy dreams T henceforth shol appear! 

Modhava [entcTs heAimf]— 

My fears were true—"tis shcl hut still she lives. 

[Listens lo Aghoraghanta^s invocation. 

What luckless chance is this, that such a maid, 
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With crimion garb and garland like a licdui 
Adorned for sacrifice, should be the captive 
Of impiouB wretcbca, like a iLmid fawn 
Begirt by ravenotie wolves: thdl she* the cblLd 
Of the ail-powerful minlr^ter. should lie 
Thus in the jaws of death? Ah, cruel destiny. 

How ruthless are thy purposes! 

Kapala-Kuniintn —^ 

Fair maid, 

T^iiik upon him whorn thou Ln life hast loved* 

For pitiless death is near Ihee- 
Muiaii — 

Ah, Madhava, 

Lord of my heart! Oh may I after death 
Live in thy memory t They do not die, 

Whom love embalm? in long and fond embrace. 
Kapal-a-Kundith — 

Poor child, her heart is Madhava^s. 

Agharaghanra [raking his sw€trd ]— 

No matter— 

Come what come may* we must delay no longer. 

This offering vowed to theCii divine Chamuuda, 

Deign to accept 

Mcdhavn [ni-sftiVig ^onsnrd and smstching Mtdati up in his nrm^J 
Vile wretch, forbear! 

Kapala-Kunduh — 

The lenn profane is thine. 

Utalati — 

Oh, save me, save me! [Fmfirocea 3fiidAot;eO 
Madhava — 

Princess, do not fear* 

A faithful friend, who in the hour of death 
Findp courage to declare his love, is near thee- 
Be of good courage—on this impious wretch 
Hie retribution of his crimes descends, 

A gh ornghantn — 

Wliat sinful youth is this that interrupts 
Our solemn rile? 

K apala-Kiindata —* 

The lover of the maiden. 

The pupil of Kamandakit who tread* 
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precim^b for utiho[y purpdMs, 

And vends the flesh of man. 

Madhova — 

Inform me^ princess^ 

How hoA this chanced? 

Molati — 

I know not. I reposed 
At eve upon I he terrace. When I woke 
I found myidf a pmoner.—Bat what led 
Your Atepe to ihiB retreat? 

Mofthava [aiAaiTi«r]— 

By passion org^ed^ 

Incited by the hope my life mif^ht be 
Yet blest by this fair hand. I bitber came 
To invoke the andean spirita of the dead. 

Your erica ] heard, and instant burned here. 
Maiali — 

And wert thou thus regardless of thyself. 

And wandering here for me? 

Afarfftaivo— 

Blest was the chance 

That snatched my love from the uplifted sworda 
Like the pale moon from Rahu^a ravenous jaws. 
My mind is yet with various passions tossed. 
And lerror, pity, wonder, joy, and rage. 

By turns possess my soul. 

Aghoraghanre— 

Rash Brahman boy. 

Thou seeL^st thy fate. The pitying stag defies 
The tiger in the rescue of his doe, 

And both are made the forest monarch^ P^^J- 
So shall thou perish, who dare&t hope to save 
The victini of my sacrifice. Thy hloodt 
As flies the severed head before my scymeUr, 
Shall stream an offering to the mighty mother 
Of all created beings^ 

Madhava —■ 

Wretch accursed. 

Impious and vile! Couldst thou raise thy sword 
Against this ddicale frame, that timid shrunk 
Even from the flowers her fond companiona cast 
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In sportive mood qpon her—but my arm 
Like Yama^s mare now faUs upon ihy head- 
MaltUi — 

I^rd of my life, refrain from violence: 

Hia cTitue in baffledi Lei him be- Avoid 
AE tieedlesn peril. 

Kapala-Kumt^da — 

Holy BiTf be firm; 

Destroy the culpriL 

Madhava and Aghoro^hanta [(o the w&men. coeft concertdn§ the 
olAer]— 

Banish your alarms: 

The villain dies. What other chance should wait 
The issue of the confUeL when the Lion, 

Whose talons light upon ihc elephant's brow^ 

As falls the thunderfcmlt upon the fiiouniaiii, 

Raises their might against the feeble detrr. 

[TVow beAiW-] 

What, ho! Ye who are now in search of MaUU, 

The venerable pHefitess whose commands 
Are ever wise, en|oln 3 ye to siirroujul 
The temple of Karah. this can be 
The act of none but him who minislers 
To theierrifir goddess, and the pnncew 
Can be an offering for no other shrine* 

Kap^fn-Kii ndalij — 

We are surrounded J 

Greater is the need 
Of manly resolution. 

Matati — 

My dear father! 

My venerable mistreaa! 

Madkava — 

1 will place 

The princess out of peril with her [rtendSf 
Thfm wifi return for vengeance. 

eQFries Malati jQtnff retUFns cora/roFiiin^ d^/sAorugAonta.] 
Now let the falchion piecemeal hew thy form. 

Ring on ihv bones, and cleave thy sinewy joint** 

Sport in the yielding marrow, and divide. 
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in i\B Jury, limb from limb. 

[£ x # uft ^ figlttiag. 


THE STORY OF THE RAMAYAHA 

[HnRim bi^ twin sods Lava and Kusa witJioiit knowing 

their idenllty.] 


Lava: 

Kum: 


Rama: 


Kasa: 


Rama: 

Kiisa: 


Rama: 


Lava: 


Sir! What is thU? Thy face so full of beuedUrtian for 
iDiuikind is so suddenly tTanBfonuedr sorrow*laden 
with tears eipen as a while lotus blooui bathed in dew. 

How can Raghupati remain unaffected by grief without 
bis own Siifl? The world !o one berch of one’s own 
dearest will be a wlldemess enough. Such » his love 
for hia Queen: and hb grief Lb unendiDg. Why thoM 
this question of yoizrsT as if you were not aware of 
the story of the Ramayana? 

(To himself! Indeed^ a most impartial opinion! (Aloud) 
Boys, we hear of iho Ramayana often and are told 
that poetry flowed from Valmilci’s lips and that the 
glory of the Solar raoe is sung. Let me hear it from 
you. 

We know ihe entire Ramayana, But we call just now 
recollect for you two verses only from the earlier por- 
tion of it« 

Ih sing for mo, please. 

f Singing 1: 

Sita was naturally drawn to the great Rama. His love 
grew more even as Sitab looks sod qualities increased 
with his knowledge of her. 

Similarty Rama became dearer to Sita than her own life. 

Indeed their hearts alone can plumb the depths of true 
love between theni« 

Alas! these words pierce me more to the heart. 

The many recollections of Sita have awakened me to a 
prcM^esEion of emotiona. 

My unta^arable grief has become alive again. 

Another ver^e. Jet me sing, which brings out Ramans 
words to Sita on the Citra^kuia, mdrded by the 
^fa^dakini River, 

(Sings): 
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This Blab of a seal lookinf; aa one arranged for 70a 
Has been covered ail over witb flowers from the over 
tinning Kesara branches. 

Rama: (With slmme, pleasure, sorrow and love in his feelbgsl 

These I>QV» are iiinoccnl to a faulb espcciaUf beesuM 
they are torwi-bred. 

Ha, Lovcl Do you remember those delighlftd ingidenli? 

HAYYIM NAHMAN BIALIK 

BAYYIM NAHMAN BIALIK (Hrbreir. IS73-1934>. OutetaodUe Hebrew 

piwL Bord in fimalB. died in IstmI, wWc he wm kadfir of cuJKml UFe t^d 
^per ql ZidnlfinL The pc«ii ni brt(h ihe vaniahiiii new 

antioniliBnL In lirirla wtdlc fliry Iilet and emayfl, and Im 

p«eiiip Knimui. Also calied^l of ibe Tilmttd and Midr^ali ifl 

WHERE ARE YOU? 

Oufc of your hiding place* h^^arl of my being, 

Come forth, come quickly to my side. 

If [ may find salvation, come nod save mov 
Come, be my maater and my guid*. 

Bring back for but a day dae stolon boy^ 

Let ine perish in the springtide of my joy* 

At your Lips lot my soul succumb* 

Between your breasts let me bury' my hours. 

As B bulterfly droops when nig^l has icome, 

Among the scented flowers. 

^Ticre are you? 

Before I had known you, heart of my beingt 
Your name was alremble on my lipa^ 

At night I to^ed sleepless* crushed my pillow. 

My fiesh dissolved, my heart was in eclipse. 

And all day long, in theTaIntud scroll* 

In a ray of light,, in the form of a while cloudy 
When thoughts concern me, or when prayers conaole. 

Lifted on Joyous visions, in deeprat sorrow bowed, 

My soul sought one endT one desire knew^ 

You, you, yoUv 
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HER EYES 


She vralked LUte n fawn unalcaid ajDOQg ihe trees; 

She cditie upon my 

The last rays of the son spangled Oie mstling leaves^ 
Strewing ducats of Light. 

She walked alone*.. light splashed upon her tawt 
Fell pattering to the ground. 

Two eirclea of sun light caught and held her eyes* 

She stood, with never a sound. 

Two glittering coale Ramcd fiercely in the dark: 

I^rdt hearken to my prayer 1 
Two adders darted forth and found my heart 
And poured their poison there, 

Two dragons of fire devoured my flaming heart: 

I^rd, I am Lilith's prbel 

1 watched her turn, watched her twinkling heels depart. * ^ 
But I lie drowned in her eyes* 

« 

The dark is a shroud over living. 

Stars die after the spark* 

Lookl Everywhere—and within me, 

Dark, mj frieniL dark. 

Dreams are a shadow that lengthens* 
lleorls blossom, and blow. 

[.ook! Everywhere—and witliin met 
Woe, my friend^ woe* 

“Light!” is the prayer all are breathing; 

A prayer that will not l>e heard* 

Long is the munnui, and weary 
The wordt *hc only word* 

The night is too worti to piss swiftly. 

The moon is pallid and gray. 

And yawns> ovcrspctil and weary 
For day^ for the sleep of day* 

* 

Tuck me iii under your wing* 

Be a mother and sister to me* 

Let your bosom my refuge be. 

Where iny loro prayers cling* 
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Hearken^ and he^iT mj grief. 

At dusk, in an hour nf truth; 

They say there ia youlh in the world; 

Where is my youth? 

Bear one more mystery 
] am burned in the fire of: 

They ebv there is love in the world; 

What—what ia love? 

I dreamed^ and the Alars betrayed 
My eager caJl; 

And now there im naught for me in the worldn 
Nothing at all. 

Tuck me In under your wing. 

Be a mother and aialer to me. 

Int your bosom my refuge he. 

Where my lorn prayers cling. 


BILHANA 

BIlJiANA (KMshmiri, ea. ajo. 1100). Kanhuilr hisiodan and p«L Hia worb: 
Vikiftm^kodtva Ckarittt (The of King ViltramMnJut) ^ and 

5aiMlB]fiifa]|7dttrAdsi^d ifif^ of Siofwn Lotol , 

AN INDIAN LOVE-LAMENT 

I 

1 am to die! yet T remember, dying. 

My Soules delight^—my sweet unequalled, love^ 

Like a fresh chauipak^s golden blossoin lying. 

Her smile iu opening leavea; and, bright above. 

Over her sLeepful brow those lustrous tresses 
Dark^winding down, tangled with love's carcases. 

n 

1 die, hut I remember I How it thrilled rae 
The first glad seeing of her glorious face 
Qcar-carven like the moon; and how il filled me 
With tremors, driuking in the lender grace 
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Which, tik* a fine air, clothed her; and ihe rise 
Of her hviiuied breaehhills, and ihe stroitge aurpriae 

[II 

Of lovers new raptare! Dying 1 recall 

Each morvd cif her beauty in ils blossom; 

The large deep ioto^yca^ whence dew dJd fall 
Of jewelled tears; the swelling maiden bosom— 

Heavy to bear—thr long suiooLh arms ; the lips 
WherpT like the Bee, Desire siill clings and sips: 

fV 

I diet well I mind, alter embracings 

When bands relaxed^ and gentle strife relented. 

And—loosened from the gem-strlngE interlucing 

Their night-black threads—some wandering lofzks, rich-scented, 
Strayed o’er her chin and check, how she would hide 
Delicious flush of love, ivith arms elosc^tied 

V 

Over her happy eyes* Dear eyes I I see ymi 
Shining tike stars out of the shade rnade so. 

Tearful for joy^ Bright stAJs of morning be you 
For ever to this heart! Then would she go— 

Her sweet bead somewhat dropping—to her bath. 

With such royal glory as the Queen-swan hath, 

VI 

Ah, dying—dying—I remember! Let me 
But once again behold her so—behold 
Those jet brows, like black o-weDt'inooua, once get me 
So close th at love might soothe with entuforts cold 
The fever of her burning breast—that minute 
Would have a cbAPgete^ endless Heaven In it. 

VII 

Yet noWj. this but abides, to picture surely 
How in the palace-dance foremost she paced; 

Her glancjng feet and light limbs swayed demurely 
Moonlike, amid their cloudy robes; monn-faced. 

With hips majestic under slender waist. 

And hair with gold and blooms banded and laced. 
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VIII 

Ti» to mock De^th to think how, whene she lay, 

Whal tender odours drifted from the sheets— 

Sandal and musk—such as when pilgrims pray 
Rise for the Gods to savoui:^—suhlle sweets 
Of her rose-fkflh; in her eye*^ 

The love'Sick chakur had the same deep dyes- 

XI 

And Sometimes, T remember, when we dipped 
Our joys in wine, how her fine blocxi would Hush 
Ruddier, to mouth and limb; and how she tripped 
With livelier steps, while saHron^fiower's blush 
And Kashmir gums, and hilMecr's bag, made sweeting 
For breath too sweet, and pearbteeth—idly eating 

X 

Honxes and betd* How the spell re-gtows 
Strong in my soul of that dear face divine. 

Hooded in scarlet silk, which, opening, shews 
The brow dew-pearled from haste, dark orbs that shine 
With tremulous light of love^ as when the Moon 
Escapes from Rahu, round and Eplendont soon. 

IX 

Ah, my pale Moon eclipsed! How may I bear 
To think on that ill hour of severing 
When, in the ear of the King’s Daughter dear, 

fSo close my mouth touched it# warm gems that swing) 
I murmured “jivit mangal”—“Fairest! be 
Healthful and happy I 1 will fare to thce!^ 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 

IIJ5llN^Ti£RNE BJORNSON (Ncrwi^siAii, 1R32 1910k. One! al Idum^kn of 
znoctfra Narweinan Iheraiui'f. At dumtLbt, poei. ELoitiisi, amloir, wbi poUtictJ 
wiettSat of Jiit comutry. Wrote nshtmal antferm, wmi gral trtTeleT, and adiJed 
■uny ump«p«!ni and periadkak. Hit peaaani imties outBlMndla^. Be«- 
knawB mwkt: Slmbe, A Rankiupti^^ Beyond Human F&»eT, PmJ 

Lofiffe md r^d PartbtTf. Nobel PrUcp ]9Ct3« 
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THE FATHER 


The mail whose etorv w here la be told was the wealthier and most 
inAuentjal person b his parish; his name WftS Thord Dveraas. He 
ap^^eared in the priest's study one day, talJ and earnest 

"I have goUen a son,*' said he, “and I wUh lo present him for 
baptisnx,” 

^What EhaU his name be?^ 

“Finn—after my father-" 

“And the aponsora?'* 

They were mtnliojied, and proved to be the best men and women 
of Thord’a relationa in the parish. 

there Anything else?" inquired the priest, and looked up+ 

The peasant tiesitated a littJe. 

**I should HLe very mnrh to have him baFUlsted by himself,^ amd 
he, finally. 

‘That is to say on a week-day?” 

“Next Saturday, at twdve o'dock noon*” 
there anything else?" inquired the priest. 

“There is nothing eUe;" and the peasant twirled his cap, as 
though he were about to go* 

Then the priest rose. ^There is yd thia, however ” said he, and 
walking toward Thord, he took him by the hand and looted gravely 
into his eyes: “Cod grant that the child may become a hlcssins to 
your 

One day sixteen years later, Thord stood once more in the priesfs 
study. 

“Really, you carry your age astonishingly well, Thord,” said the 
priest; for ho saw no change whatever in the man. 

'That is because I have no troubles,” replied Thord* 

To this the priest said nothing, but after a while he asked: “What 
ifi your pleasure this evening?" 

“I have come this evening about that son of mine who is to be 
confirmed to-niorrowK” 

^'Hc is A bright boy." 

“f did not wish lo pay the priest until I heard what number the 
Ewy would have when he lakes his place m church to-morrow” 

“He will stand number one-’^ 

"So 1 have heard; and here are ten dollars for the priest*” 

Ta there anything else I can do for you?” inquired the priest, 
fixing his eyes on Thord. 
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'^''There u nothing 
Thord w-tnt out 

Eight yeari more rolled by, and tli*n on* day a ftoiae waa heard 
outside of the priest's study, for many men were approachingi and 
si their head was Tliordi who entered first. 

The priest looked up and recognised him^ 

*‘You came well attended this evening, Thord,^ said hCn 

*T am here to requeat: that the banns may be published for my 
son; he is ahout to marry Karen Slorlident daughter of Gtidmuiid> 
who Etajids here beside 

“Why, that te the richest girl in the parishp” 

^'So they ssyi” replied the peasant^ stroking back his hair with 
one hand. 

The priest sat a while as if in deep thought, then entered the 
names in his hook, without making any comments, and the men 
wrote their signatures undenieuth. Thord laid three dollars on the 
table, 

‘‘One is ad I am to have,^" said the priesL 

“! know that very well; but he is my only child, I want to do it 
handsomely/" 

The priest took the money, 

^'Thia ii now the third time, Thord, th*l you have come here on 
your 5on"s aocounl.'^ 

“But now I am through with him/" said Thord, and folding up 
his pocket-hook he said farcwdl ami walked away. 

Tile men slowly fallowed him. 

A fortnight later, the father and son were rowing across the lake* 
fine calm, still day, to Storliden to make airangemenls for the 
wedding, 

“This thwart is not ficcriire” said the son, and stood up to 
straighten ihe seat on which he was sitting. 

At the same moment the hoard he w^as standing on slipped from 
under him; he threw out his arms, uttered a sliriek, and fell over¬ 
board. 

“Take hold of the oar!*^ shouted the father^ springing to his feel 
and holding out the oar. 

But when the son had made u couple of efforts he grew stiff. 

“Wait a momentP* cried the father, and began to row toward 
his son. Then the son rolled over on his back, gave his father one, 
long look., and sank. 

Thord could scarcely believe tl| he held the boat stillp. and stared 
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at ihe B^pot where «)n bad gone down, as though he must surely 
come lo the surface again^ There rose eonie bubbles, then sorne 
iziore^ and linalJy one large one Lhat bur^; and the lake lay ibere 
m smooth and bHghr as a mirror again^ 

For three doys and three nights people saw the Father rowing 
round and round the spot^ without taking either food or sleep: he 
was dragging the lake for the body of his son. And toward morning 
of the third day be found It, and carried it in his arms up over the 
hills 10 bts gard. 

It might have been about a year from that day, when the priest^ 
late one autumn evenirig, heard someone in the passage outside of 
the door carefully trying to End the latch. The priest opened the 
door, and in walked a talh thin man, with bowed form and white 
hair^ Tlie priest looked long at him before be recognized hiin+ It 
was Thord. 

**Are you out walking so late?^* said the priest, and stood still 
in front of him. 

"Ah yes! U is late,’^ said Tbord^ and took a se^t. 

The priest sat down also, as though waitings A long, long silence 
followed. At lafit Thord said: 

have something with me that I ahotild like to give to the poor; 
I w^anl it to be Investetl aa a legacy in my son'^s name+^ 

He rose, laid some money op the tabic, and sat down again. Thfl 
priest counted it 

*Tt is a great deal of money,’^ said be. 

“It is half the price of my gard. I sold it to-day/* 

The priest sat long in silence. At |aiit be asked, but gently! 

“What do you propose to do now, Thord?** 

“Something better.” 

They sat there for a while, Thord wiih downcast eyes, the priest 
with hift eyes filed on Thord+ Presently the priest said, slowly and 
softly; 

“I ihink your son has n1 last brought you a iru* blessing." 

*^Yes^ I think so myself,*’ said Thord, looking up, while two big 
tears coursed slowly down hia chocks. 
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GIOVANNI BOCCACaO 


OrOVAJiNl BOCCACaO (Itulbju 1313-1375). Earlieai prwe wriler b 

Lt&ilan, tbui calJpd of JlMliA* proic." Mtml dtl«br*tHl work, ibe 

|)p™f/on. a c^licctJoii of m noTdkr—wiirr, reiiiilic UtttaLioiii. oTtra 
■twiaatj**!. Aulbor of IcaftD-knowti novel* ( F to) * poriEi* (H FUosmto^h} „ 
■nd hjoiTtipliicB fLi/e of Danic) . A pfreciifw of ihe RtinoissjiiiCf, profemnd 
UlS(jen« ab ImXtT litcraluro. 


CRtSELDA 

It M a long time ago, that, amongEt the marquiMra of Salurao the 
priat^ipal or head of the family WM' a youth, called Citialtierir 
BA he was a bachelor, &peiil his whole time m hawking and hunting, 
without any thought of ever being encuiiiberctl with a wife and 
children; in which rcspecLi no doubt, he was very wise- But ibif 
being disagreeable to his subjects, they often pressed bun to marryr 
to the end that he might neither die witlianl an heir^ nor they be 
left witlioLit a lordt offering themselves to provide such a lady for 
Kim, and of such a family, that they should have great hopes Irom 
her^ and he reason enough to be satisfied. “Worthy friends^ be 
repliedi **yoa urge me to do a thing which I whs fully resolved 
ageinst, considering what a dLlBcuk mailer it ia to find b person of 
suitable temper, with ihe great abundance everywhere of inch as 
ere otherwise, and ho w miserable aieo ihe tnan s life musl he wlm 
is tied to a disagreeable woman. As to your getting at a womans 
temper from her family, and so choosing one to please me, that 
Eeems quite a ridicuJoas fancy; for, besides the uncertainly with 
regard To their true fathers^ how many daughters do w^e see re* 
senibling neither father nor mother? fie^'erthelcss, as you are so 
fond of having me noosed, I will agree to be so- Therefore,^ that 
] may have no body to blame hut nisielf, should it happen amiss, I 
will make itiy owm choice; and I protest, let me marry who I wdll, 
that^ ujileaa you show her the respect that Is diie lo her aa my lady^ 
you shall know, to your cost, how grievgua il is to me lo have 
taken a wife at youj fcqueftt+ contrary to my own inclination. The 
honest men rrplled, that they were well saliafied, provided hr would 
but make the triaL Now. he had Inken a fancy some lime before to 
the behaviour of a poor ccunlrv girh who lived in a village not 
far from his palace; and thinking that he might live comfortably 
enough with her, h« detenniued, without seeking any farther, to 
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marry her, he Kenl for her father, who w'as a very 

poor ami Be^yuaiiited him with it, Afterwardb he euiriiiiti<iicd 

all his subjecta together, and said to them, “Genllemen, it wna and 
h your desire that I take a wife^ I do it rather to please you, than 
out of any liking 1 have to matrimony. You know that you promised 
me to be gatisfied^ and to pay her due honour^ whtwver she is that 
I shall make choice oL The lime is now come when I shah fulfil my 
promise to you, and I expect you to do the like to me: I have 
found Q young vroiitaci in the neighbourhood after itiy own hcorh 
whom ] ini end In espouse and bring home in a very few days. Let 
it be your care^ ihetip to do honour to my nuptialSi and to respect 
her as your sovereign lady: so that I may be satisfied with the 
performance of your promise^ even as you are with that of mine/^ 
The people eiII declared themselves pleased p and promised to regard 
her in all things as their mistress. Afterw'ards they made prepara¬ 
tions for a most noble fenj%l, and the like did the prince^ inviting 
all his relations, and the great lords in all parts and provinces 
about him: he had ahio mosl rich and costly robes made shaped by 
a person ihai seemed to be of the same sixe with his intended 
spouse; and provided a girdle^ ring, and fine coronet, with ei^ery- 
thing requisite for n bride. And when the day appointed waa come, 
about the third hour he mounted his horse^ attendcfl by all his 
friends and vas«als; and having everything in readiness, he aaid, 
^hty lords and gcnllcmrn, it Is now' lime to go for my new spouse,*^ 
So on I hey rode to tJie village, and whrn be W'as come near the 
ffllherV house, he saw her carrying some water from the welh io 
great haste, to go aflerwards with some of her acquaintance to see 
the new marchioness; when he called her by name, which was 
Grisclda^ and inquired where her father was. She modestly replied, 
*"My gracious lord, he U in the house.^ He then alighted from his 
horse, commanding them aU to wait for him, and went alone into 
ihe collage, where he found the father^ who was called Giannucoloi 
and &aid to him, ^'Honest man, I am come to espouse thy daughterr, 
hui would first ank lier some questions before thee.^" He then in¬ 
quired, whether she would make it her study to please him, and 
not be unea-^y at any time, whatever he should do or say; and 
whether she would aJw^ays be obedient: with more to that purpose. 
To which she iin.>«wered, He then led her out by the band, 

and made her strip before them all; and, ordering the ricb apparel 
to be brought which he had provided, he had her clothed completely, 
and a coronet set Upon her head, all disordered as her hair wns; 
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after which, tvery one betjig in he said* *^Beh&ld, this is iBe 

person wh&m 1 intend for my wife, provided she will accept of 
mo for her hushantL” Tlicn^ turning towards her, who stood quite 
ahfifihcd, ^WilJ you/' said he, ‘"have me for your husband?" She 
replied, *^¥ 03 , if it so piea&e your lordship.'"—Well," he replied; 
^'and I lake you for my wife." So he espoused her in that public 
tiiannert aitdt mounting her on a palfrey, conducted her honourably 
to his palace, celebrating ihe nuptials with as much pomp and 
grandeur as though he hod been married to the daughter of the king 
of Fronce; and the young bride showed apparently that with her 
garments phe tlflil changed both her mind find behaviour^ Shs had 
a most ogrecable person, and w'as so amiable, and so goijd-naturoj.! 
withal, that she seepiied rather a lord’s daughter than thal of a poor 
shq>herdN at which every one thal knew her before was greyly 
surpriiied. She was, loo. so ohedient to her husbands and so ohliging 
in all rcs|>ecL^, that he thought himself the huppiErst man in the 
w'orld; and to her subjects likewise so gracious and condescending* 
thal ihey all honoured and loved her as their own lives* praying 
for her health and prosperity, and declaring, contrary to their 
former cpinion, that Guultieri was the most prudent imd sharp- 
sighted prince in the whole world; for that no one could have 
discerned such virtues under a mean habit, and a country dieguiseT 
but himself. In a very short time her diacreel behaviDur and gfM>d 
Works were the common subject of discourse^ not in the country 
only, but everywhere else; and what had been objec:ted to the prince, 
with regard to his mnrrving her, now look 0 contrary turn. They 
had not livod long logothcr before she proved with child^ and at 
length brought forth n daughter, for which he made great rc]oicin^. 
But soon afterwards a new fancy came into hia head, and that was, 
to make trial of her patience by long and intolerable suflferingst ^ 
he began with ftersb words, niid an appearance of gre^l uneasiness; 
telling her, that his subjects were greatly displeased with her for 
her mean permiage* eppccislly as they saw she boro children; and 
that Uiev drd rmlhing but murmur at the daughter already born. 
Wliirh, when she heard, without changing counlenancc, or her 
reu>|ution, in any respect, alie lepliedt ^'My lard^ pray dispose of 
me as you think most for your honour and happiness: I ?hall 
enliTely acquiesce, knowing myself to be raeancr than the meanest 
of the people, and that I was altogelhor unw^orthy of that dignity to 
which your fav'our was pleased to advance me- This was very 
agreeable to the prince, seeing thal she w^os no way elevated with 
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the honour he had conferred upon her. Afterwards, having often 
tflld her^ in general terms, that his subjects crmld nol bear with the 
daughter that was bom of her, he sent one of kis servanu, whom he 
had instructed vrhat to do. with a very sorrowful countenancer 
said to her, ^'Madam^ T tnttsl either lose my own life^ or obey my 
lord s commands; now he has ordered me lake vour daughter, aitd^^ 
—without saying anything rnorc. Sbe^ hearing these words, and 
noting the fellow^a loots, remembering also what she had beard 
before from her lordt concluded ibat he had orders to destroy the 
child. So she loot It out of the cradle^ kissed lt+ and gflve it her 
hleasing; when* without changing conn tena nee* though her heart 
throbbed with malemal afection, she tenderly laid it in the seri'anl's 
arma, and said, “*Take it^ and do what thy lord and mine has com* 
manded; hut prythee leave it not lo be devoured by the fowls* or 
wild beasts, unless that be his will.” Tdcing the child, he acquainted 
the prince with what she said* who was greatly furpriseH at her 
constaneVp and he sent the same person wiih it to a rdation at 
Bologna^ desiring her, without revealing whose ehild il was, to see 
it carefully brought up and educated. xAfterwards the lady became 
with child a second time* and was delivered of a .son, at which he 
was extremely pleasecL BuU not satisbed wiih what lie had nlready 
done, he began to grieve and persecute her still more; saying one 
day to her, seemingly much out of temper* ^Slnce thoij bast brought 
me this son* T am able to live no longer wnth my people: for they 
mutiny to that degree* that, unless 1 would run the risk of being 
driv^ out of my dominions, I must he obliged to dispose of this 
child as [ did the other; and then to send thee away* in order to 
Uke a wife more !*nitnble to me." She heard this wiih a great deal 
of i^ignation* making only this reply: ‘^My lord* #tudy only your 
own ease and happiness, without the least care for me; for nothing 
is agreeable to me but what is pleasing to yourself/^ I^ot many 
days after, he sent for the son in the aame matirier as he had done 
for the daughter; and* seeming also a* if he had procured him to 
be destroyed, bad him conveyed to Bologna, to be taken care of 
with the daughter. This she bore with the same resolulion as before* 
at which the prince wondered greatly, declaring to himself* that 
no other Woman was capable of doinE the like. And, w^ere il nel 
that he had obwrved her extremely fond of her children* whilst 
that was agreeable to him, he should have thought it want of 
affection in her: but he saw it was only her entire obedience and 
condescension. The people, imagining the children mre both pul to 
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deaths blanied him to the last de^ee, thinking him the itiOftt cruel 
Rnd worn of men, and showing great compassion for the lady; 
who, whenever she was in company with the lad in of her acquaint^ 
ance, and they condoled with her for her loss, she would only pay, 
“It was not my will, but his who begot them.” But more yearp lielng 
now parsed, and he resolving to make the last trial of her patience^ 
declared, before inariiy people^ that he could no longer bear to keep 
Criseida as his wife, owning that he had done very foolishly and 
like a young man in marrying her* and that he meant to solicit the 
Pope for a dispensation to take another, and send her away; for 
which he was much blamed by many worthy persons: but he said 
nothing in return, only that it should be bo. She, hearing this, and 
expecting to go home to her father, and ppasthly tend the cattle 
as she had done before, whilst ehe saw some other lady possessed of 
him whom she dearly loved and honoured, was perhaps secretly 
grieved: hut, as she had w^ithstood other strokes of fortune, so she 
determined resolutely to do now. Soon afterwards Cuakieri had 
counterfeit letters corne to him, as from Rome, acquainting all hb 
people that his holiness thereby dispensed with his marrying another, 
and turning away Grisdda+ Be had her brought before them, w^lieii 
he said* “Woman, by the Pope’s leave 1 may dispose of thee, and 
take another wife* Aa my ancestorst then^ have been alt sovereign 
princes of this country^ and thine only peasants. I intend to keep 
thee no longer, but to send the* back to thy father’s cottage, wUb 
the same portion that thou broughtest me, and nftcrwardp to make 
choice of one more suitable in quality to itiyfleli.” It was with the 
utmost difhi'iilty she could now refrain from team; and she replied, 
“My lord, I was always sensible that my servile condition would 
no way accord with your high rank and descent. For what I have 
been I own myadf indebted to Providenoe and you; 1 considered 
it as a favour lent me: you are now pleased to dcmani] it back; I 
therefore willingly restore it Behold the ring with which you 
espoused me: 1 ddivtr it to you. You bid me lake the dowry back 
which I brought you: you will have no need for a teller to count 
it nor I for a purse to put It in, much less a aumptcrdioroe to carry 
it away: for T have not forgotten thnt you took me naked: and if 
you think it detent to osposc that body, which ha* harne you two 
children, in that manner^ I am contented: hut I would entrtiit yaUt 
fls recompense for my virginity + which I brought ymi and do not 
carry away, that you would please to let me have one shift over and 
above my do wry J’ He, though ready to w^«p^ yet put on a stern 
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coitntPTiance^ ai^d siaid, **Tlidiii ahalt hove one only then.” And* 
notwithB^tandini;; the people nil desired that fthe ml^ht have an old 
gown+ to lcef?p her body from ^hame vrho had been hiss- wife thirteen 
years and upwards, yet it was all in vain; so she left his palaee in 
that manner^ ajid returned weeping to her fathe/fiT to the grent 
grief of all who aaw her. The poor mao* never supposing that the 
prinoc would keep her long ns his wife, and eicpeeting this thing 
to happen every day, had safely laid up the gamietits of which she 
had been despoiled ibe day he espoused her* He now brought iheTH 
to her^ and she put them on, and went as usual about her father^s 
little household affeirs+ hearing this fierce trial of adverse fortune 
with the greatest courage ipnaginahle* The prince then gave It out 
that he was to espouse a daughter of one of the counts of Pan ago; 
end, seeming as if he had made great preparations for his nuptials^ 
he sent for Grbwida to come lo him^ and said to her, am going 
to bring this lady home wham I have just married, and in lend to 
show^ her all pissihle respect at her first coming; iliou know'est 
that I have no women with me ahla to set out the rooms, and do 
many things which are requisite on so solemn an oceasion. As, 
therefore, thou art best acquainted with the state of the house, I 
would hove thee make such provision as thou ahah judge proper* 
and inritc what ladies thoq will, even ba though thou wert mistr^ 
of the house* and, when the marriage la ended, return thee home to 
thv fnlher^s again/" Though these words pierced like daggers to 
the heart of Griselda, who woa unable to part with her love for 
the prince so wily as she had done her great fortune, yet she 
replied, *'My lord, I am ready to fulfil all your coramands^^ She 
then went into ihe pnlacCt in her coarse attire, lram whence she 
hnd just departed in her shift, and with her owti hands did she 
begin to sweep, and set all the looms tg rights, cleaning the stool* 
and benches in the hall like the meanest servant, and directing what 
was to be done in the kitchen, never giving over till everything wos 
In order and a* it ought to be. After this was done* she invited, in 
iho princeV name, all the ladies In the country to come to the 
feast. And on the day appointed for the marriage^ meanly clad os 
she was* she received them in the most genteel and cheerfu! monnr 
imaginable. Now Gualtieri* who had hii children carefully brought 
up at R<]1ogna* 4* the girl being about twelve years old* nnd one of 
the prettiest creatures that ever was icen, and the boy sii*) had sent 
to his kinswoman there, to desire she would bring them, with on 
honourable retinue, to Snlu3!zn, m^^ng It out* all the w'ay she came. 
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that she bringing the young Lady to be laarried to him^ withoiiE 
leltmg any one know to the contrary. Accordiiigly they all three 
set forwards, attended by a goodly train of gcfitry> and, after Bome 
day's travelling, reached SaJiiico about dinner^dnw, when they 
found the whole country Bsaembled^ wailing to see their new lady. 
The yonng lady was moal graciousdy received by all the women 
present, and being cotne into the hull where the tables were ah 
covered. Griselda, memly dressed as she was, went cheerfidly^o 
meet her^ saying, *^Your ladyship is most kindly welcome. The 
ladies, who had greatly importiioed the prinoet though to no purpose, 
to let CrLselda be in a room by herself, or else that she might have 
some of her own clolhES, and not appear before strangers in 
manner, were now seated, and going to be served round, whilst 
iho young lady was nnivcrsaJly admired, und every one said that 
the prince had made a good change; but Griselda in partietdar 
Highly commended both her and her brother* The mai^ui*^ now 
thinking that he had seen enough with regard to bb wife's patience, 
and perceiving that in tU her trials she was still the Bajtie+ being 
persuaded likewise that this proceeded from no want of understand¬ 
ing in her, because he knew her to be singularly prudent. ^ 
thought it time to take her from that anguish wbic^ he suppo™ 
she might conceal under her firm and constant deportment, ^ . 
making her come before nil the company, he wiid, with a smile, 
“What thinker ihou, Criaelda, of my bride?”—^“My lord, she 
replied, “1 like her cjrtremely well; and if she be as pri^cnl as 
she is fair, you may be the happiest man in the world willi her; 
but t most humbly beg you would ttol lake those heart breaking 
measures with this lady m you did with your last wife, bcca™ 
she is young, and bas’l^en tenderly educated, whereas the other 
was inured to hardships from a child.'" 

Gualticri perceiving, that though Criselda thought that person 
was to be his wife, that she nevertheless answered hint with great 
hnmilitv and sweetness of temper, he made her sit down by him, 
and said, “Griselda, it is now time for you to reap the fruit of 
your long patience, and that they who have reputed me to be crael, 
unjust, and a monster in nature, may know that what I have done 
has been all along with a view to teach you how to behave as A 
wife: and, lastly, to secure loy owti ease and quiet as long as ^ 
live together, which I wa* apprehensive might have been endan^red 
by my marryiiig. Therefore t had a tnind to prove you by harsh and 
injurioDs treatment; and not being sensible that you have ever 
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transgressed my Tiill^ either in word or deed^ I n&w ^^eeIn to have 
met with that happiness I desired. 1 Intend^ ihen^ to restore in one 
hour what I have taken away from you in manys and to make you 
the sweeu^t recompense for the many hitter pangs ] have caused 
you to suffer^ Accept, therefore, this young lady, whom you thought 
tny spouse, and her farothcr^ as your children and mine. They are 
the same which you and many otl^ers belleved that 1 had been the 
means of crudly murdering: and J am your husband, who love 
and value you above all things| assuring myself that no pemm in 
the world can he happier in a wife than I am,” With this he 
embraced her most sSeetjonatcly, when, rising up together, she 
weeping for joy, they went where their daughter was sitting, quite 
astonished with tlieae things, and tenderly saluted both her and 
her brother, undeceiving them and the whole company. At this 
the women all urose^ overjoyed, from the tables^ and taking Gnseldo 
into the chamber, they clothed her with her own noble apparel, and 
as a marchioness^ resembling such an one even In rags, and brought 
her into the halL And being extremely rejoiced with her son and 
daughter^ and every one expressing the uhnost satisfaction ai what 
had come to pass, the feasting was prolonged many days. The 
marquis was judged a very wise man, though abundantly too 
Bcv'ere, and the trial of his lady most intolerable; but as for Criselda, 
she was beyond cenqiare. In a few days the Count de Panago re- 
turned to Bologna, and the marquis took Giannucolo from his 
drudgery and maintained him as hia fatberdndaw, and so he lived 
very comfortably to a good old age. Gualtieri afterwards married 
hig daughter to one of equal nobility, continuing the rest of his 
life with Griseldar and showing her all the respect and honour that 
was possible. What can we say, then, but that divine spirits msy 
descend from heaven into the meoji^ cottages, while royal palaces 
shall produce such as aeem rather adapted to have the care of 
hogs than the government of men? 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

CHAftLOnr BRONTE (Enpjwh. Ifil6-1B55J, Eldtrt eJ ihw ideated laterHiy 
Hiften, who Ihed cfliire lives in Yarluhire pirsonH^, died ut 
Cbuleite worked for lime as Ejt^, pqJblldied under pMiudn- 

aym ot Cuirer B**!!, becanie VktDiiwi elisait Otter aoveU^ Shirler^ 

Th^ Fn/ewr, Alt h« temts refleet life af wmw, ilrugsl^ kIoofcl 
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JANE EYRE 


Sophie came at Bevcn to dress me^ she was very long indeed in 
accomplishiDg her task, so long that Idr, Rocheslef, grown, I suppose, 
impatient of my <klay, scot up to ask why 1 did not come. She was 
just fastening my veil (the plain square of blonde after all) to my 
hair with a brooch; 1 hurried from under her hands as soon as 

I could^ 1 , . t 

^‘Slop!^' she cried in French. ^^Look at yourself in the mirror; 

yon have not taken one peep.^ 

So I turned at the door: 1 saw a robed and veiled figure, so 
unlike my usual self that it seemed almost the image of a slrmiger. 

^Jane!" called a voice, and I hastened dowm. 1 was received at 
the foot of the stairs by Mr. Rochester. 

"Lingerer " he saidt ''my brain is on fire with impatience, and 

yon tarry so long!” 

He took me into the dining room, surveyed me kwrily ah ovct, 
pronounced me *‘fair as a lily, and poi only the pride of his life, 
but the desire of his eyes.” and Uien telling me he would give ^ 
but ten minutes to eat some brcaklast,, he rung the bell. One o is 
btely hired servants, a fontman, answered it. 

John getting the carriage ready 

"Is the luggage brought down?” 

*Tbey are bringing it down now, sir ” 

"Go you lo the church: sec if Mr. Wood (the clerg)'man> and 

the clerk arc there; return and teU me.” 

The church, aa the reader knows, was |u^t beyond the gates. The 

footman soon returned- 

"Mr. Wood is in the vestrv, sir, putting on his surplice. 

"And die carriage?” ^ 

"The horses are Hames&iiig.” 

"We shall not want it to go to church, but it must be ready 
fiioment we return; all the boxes and luggage arratiged and strapped 
on. and I he coachman in hisscau 
^Tcs. sir.” 

^'Jane^ are yon ready?” 

I rose. There were no groomsmen, no bridesmaidfi, no relatives 
to wait for or murshsl; none but Mr, Rochwler and 1. Mra Fairfax 
itood In the ball as we poised. I would fain have spoken to her. but 
lay hand was held by a grasp of iron; 1 was hurried along by » 


stride I could hardljr fonowj and to look nt Mr. Rochwter^s face 
was to feel that not a Eoeond of delay would be tolerated for any 
ptirpose. 1 wonder what other bridegroom ever looked as he did— 
so ^nt up to a purpose, so grimly resolute; or who, under such 
steadfast brows, ever revealed such flaming and Hashing ey«, 

I know not whether the day was fair or foul; in descending the 
drive I gaied neither on sky nor earth: my heart was with ray eyes, 
and both serried migrated into Mr. Rochester’s frame. I wanted to 
^ the invisible ihlng on which, as we went aloi^, he appeared to 
fasten a glance fierce and fell I wanted to fed the thoughts wht^ 
force he seemed breasting and resisting. 

At the churchyard wicket he stop^; he discovered I was quite 
out of breath. “Am 1 cruel in my love?” he said. “Delay an instant; 
lean on me, Jane," 

And now 1 can recall the picldre of the grey old hoase of God 
nsmg calm before raCp of a root wheeling round the steeple^ of 
a ruddy morning sky beyond. I remember something, too, of the 
green grave-mounda; and I have not forgotten, either, two figureti 
of strangers, straying among the low hiilonlta, and reading the 
nwmentoa graven on the few mossy headstones, T noticed them 
becaiw- as they saw us, they passed round to the hack of the church; 
and I doubted not they were going to enter by the side-aisle door^ 
and witness the ceremony. By Mr, Rochester they were not observed; 
he was earnestly looking at my face, from which the blood had. I 
dare say, momenlanly fled; for 1 felt my forehead dewy, and my 
cheeks and lips cold. When I rallied, which I soon did, he walked 
gently with me up the poth to the porch. 

We entered the quiet and humble temple; the priest waited in 
his white surplice at the lowly altar, the clerk beside him. All was 
still; two shadows only moved in a remote comer. My conjecture 
had been corecct; the strangers had slipped in before us, and they 
now stood by the vault of the Rocheslers, their backs toward m, 
vising through the rails the old, time-stained, marble tomb, where 
a kneeling angel guarded the remains of Damon de Rochester, skin 
at Marston Moor, in the time of the civil wars, and of Elkabeth, 
bis wife. 

Our place was taken at the communion-rails. Rearing a cautfoiu 
atep behind me, I glanced over my shoulder: one of the slrangere 
—a gentleman, evid^tly—was advancing tip the chancel. The service 
began. The explanation of the intent of matrimony was gone through; 
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And then the clergyman came a #rcp further forwaindp and, bending 
filightly toward Mr^ Rochwter, went on. 

require and charge you bolti (m ye vnll answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment^ when (he secrets of all hearts shad be 
disclosed) I hat if cither of you know any impediment why ye may 
not be lawfully joined together in matrimouyp ye do now confess 
it; for be ye well a^ured that eo many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God’s Word doth allowT are not joined together by 
God, neither ia their matriiuonv lawful*” 

He pBU&ed, as the custom La, When Is the pause after that sentence 
eyer broken by reply? Not^ perhaps, once in a hundred years. And 
the clergyman, who had not lifted his eyes from his book, and had 
held hts brealh but for a moment was proceedings his hnnd waa 
already stretched toward Mr. Rochester» as his Itps unclosed to 
ask, ‘^Will thou have this woman for thy we<lded ¥nfe?^^ when a 
distinct and near voice said,— 

‘The marriage cannot go on; I declare the existence of an 
impediment/' 

The clergyman looked up at the speaker, and stood mule; the 
clerk did the same; Mr, Rochester moved slightly, as if an earth- 
quake bad rolled under his feet! taking a firmer footingi and not 
turning his head or eyes, he said, ** Proceed/* 

Profound sDcnee fell when he had uttered that word, with deep 
but low' intonation. Presently Mr. Wood said: 

**] cannot proceed without some investigatioTt into what haa been 
asserted, and evidence of its truth or falsehood/* 

*The ceremony is quite broken off." subjoined the voice behind 
us. am in a condition to pTove my allegation; au Insuperable 
Impediment to this marriage exists/’ 

Mr* Rochester heard, but heeded not; he stood stubborn and 
rigid, making no movcnient hut to possess himself of ray hand. 
What a hot and strong grasp he hadi—and how like quarried 
marble was his pale, firm^ maeaive front at this momeut! How his 
eyca shone, still watchful, and yet mild beneath! 

Mr^ Wood seemed at a loss. “What is the nature of the impedi- 
lacnt?” he asked. “Perhaps it may be got over—explained away?” 

*^Hardly/* was the answer. “1 have called it Lneupcrable, and I 
speak advisedly/’ 

The speaker came forward, and leaned on the rftils+ He contiuucdt 
uttering each word dlEtiiiclly\ calmly, stcaili]iy» but not loudly,^^ 
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“It ffImply cotisista in the existence of a previous marriage; Mr. 
Rochester has a vife now living." 

Reacek. I married him. A quiet wedding we had; h* and 1, the 
pariwa and clerk, were alone present Wien we got back from 
chuicb, I went into the kitchen of the manor-house, where Mary 
was cookiog the dinnert and John cleaning the kniv®, and I said,— 
“Mary, t have been married to Mr. Rochester this moining/’ The 
housekeeper and her husband were both of that decent phlegmatic 
order of people, to whom one may at any time safely communicale 
a remarkable piece of news without incurring the danger of having 
one’a ears pierced by some shrill ejaculation, and subsequently 
stunn^ by a torrent of wordy wonderment. Mary did look up, aud 
she did stare at me; the ladle with which she was basting a pair 
of chickens roasting at the fire, did for some three minutes hang 
suspended in air; and for the same space of time John's knives also 
had rested from the polishing process; but Mary, bending ngam 
over the roast, said only,— 

“Have you, miss? Well, for sure!" 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWMNG 

EUZABETH HARRErr BHOWNINC tEngli^h, Wife of Robert 

Bfrtwnliie. excellent poet in mm right A icmi-tiwilid. Ji™j jn Wimpole 
ftfcet wiih hnhw. Her flight tg [( 1 !^ with Bigwning beurtH 

funoiu cDinuitie epiHHk. Hwt maviog woik; 5«nncrr /ms, sAc Portuguttt. 
Others: The Cr? g/ tkt Oildren, 

THE SLEEP 

“He giveth His beloved sleep."—Psalm cixvii, 2 

Of all the thoughts of Cod tliat are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist's music deep, 

^oH tell me if that any is 

For gift or grace surpassing this,— 

“He givetb His beloved deep"? 
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Whnt wgqid vet give to our beloved? 

The heroes heart to be iiomovedt 
The poctV flUr'l lined harp to sweep. 

The patrioi'fi voice to teach and rouse. 

The monarches ctowh to tight the brows? 
*^Hc givelh His beloved sleep.” 

What do We give to qur beloved? 

A little faith all undisproved, 

A tittle diisl to overweep. 

And bitter memortes to moke 
The whole earth blasted for our sake, 
giveth His beloved Bleep” 

*^SIeep soft, beloved!” we Bometunes say. 

But have no tone !o cfaanii away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep- 
But never doleful dreain again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
^Hc giveth His beloved sleep.'' 

0 eartK ao full of dreary noises! 

0 men, with wailing in your voices! 

O delvH gold, the wallers heapl 
O strife, 0 curse, that o'er it fall! 

God strikes a iilence ihrough you alh 
And “giveth His beloved sleep,” 

His dewa drop mutely oil the hill. 

His cloud above it sailetb Bdl], 

Though on its slope men sow and reap- 
More softly than the dew ia shed. 

Or cloud Is floated overhead. 

**He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 

Gmhrm'd in such a rest to keep; 

But angels say—and through the word 
I think their happy sttiilt is hmrd — 

*‘He giveth HIb beloved sleep*” 
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For me, my heart, that ent did go 
Most like a tired child at a shaw. 

That sees throai^h teaia the mommeri leap^ 
Would DOW its Vfeary vision close. 

Would childlike on His love repose 
Who “giveth His beloved sleep!” 

And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me. 

And round my bier ye come to weeps, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say^ **Not a tear must o’er her fall,^— 

He giveth HLb beloved sleep.*" 

MY HEART AND 1 

I 

Enough! weVe dred. my heart and I, 

We sit beside the headstone thus. 

And wish that name were carved for ua. 
The moss reprinls more tenderly 
The hard types of the mason’s knife:^ 

As heaven^s sweet life renews earth's life 
With which we*rc tired, my heart and I. 

11 

You see we’re tired, my heart and L 
We dealt with boob, we trusted men, 

And in onr own blood dreoched the pen. 

As if such colors could no! fly. 

We walked too straight for fortune’s end, 
We loved too true to keep a friend; 

At last weVe tired, my heart and L 

III 

How tired we feel, my heart and 1! 

We seem of no use in the world; 

Our fancies hang gray and unenrfed 
About men’s eyes indifferently; 

Oar voice which thrilled you so, will let 
You sleep; our lears are only wetr 
What do m hear, my heart and I? 
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IV 

So tiredt bo tired« my iiean nnd I! 

Tt was not ihm in thai old time 
When RoJph sat with me neath the lime 
To watch the sunset from the sicy- 

'‘‘Dear love, you^re looking tired,'’ he said; 
smiling at him, shook my head: 

Tis now weVe tired, my heart and 1. 

V 

So tired, to tiredL, my heart and II 
Though now none Lakes me on his ann 
To fold me close and kiss me warm 
Till each quick hreath end ia a aigh 
Of happy languor. Now* alone. 

We lean upon this graveyard stone, 
Uncheered, unkistod, my heart and I* 

VI 

Tired out we are, my heart and 1. 

Suppose the world brought diadems 
To tempt us, CTtialed with loose gems 
Of powers and pleasures? Lei it try. 

We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or Cotfs blue heaven^ 

Wc feel io tired^ my heart and L 

VII 

Yet who complains? My heart and I? 

In this abundant earth no doubt 
Is little room for things worn out: 

Disdain them, break them, throw them by! 
And if before the days grew rough 
We once were loved, used*—well enough* 

1 thinkt we*ve fared+ my heart and 1- 

Tfi£ PET-NAME 
I 

I have a name, a little name, 

Uncadenced for the ear, 

Unhonored by ancestral claim* 

Unsanctlhed by prayer and psalm 
The solemn font anear. 
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It never did to pgges wove 
For gay romance, belong. 

Il never dedicaJe did move 
“Sncharbsa.” unto love— 
“Orindfl," pnlo song. 

[II 

Though I write book». It will be read 
Upon the leaves of none, 

And afterwarcJs, when I am dead^ 

Will neVr be graved for sight or tread 
Acroos my funeral alone. 


IV 

Thb name, whoc^^er chance to call, 
Perhaps your smile may win. 

Nay^ do not smile! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and fed withal 
The sudden tears within. 

V 

Is there a leaf that greenly grows 
Where auimuer meadows bloom 
But gathered! the winter snows, 

And ehangetb to the hue of those, 

If lasting till they come? 

VI 

la there a word, or jest, or game. 

But time cncrtisteih round 
With sad associate thought the same? 
And io to me my very name 
Afisumea a monmful ooimd. 


VII 

My brother gave that name to me 
When we were children twain; 
When names acquired hapUsmally 
Were hard to utter ai to see 
That life had any pain. 
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VIII 

^10 shade wag 4>n us thenr one 
Oi chcetntiLs from the bill— 

And though the word oar laugh did nui 
Aa part ihtrcof* The mirth being done. 
He calls me hj it atill. 

IX 

Nay^ do not smile! I hear in It 
What none of you can hear E 
The talk upon the willow Beat^ 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around^ our human cheer. 

X 

t hear the birthday'S noisy blka, 

My sister's woodland glee,— 

My fatber^E prataer I did not miss. 

When stooping dowm he cared to kba 
The poet at his knees;— 


XI 

And voices, which to name me, aye 
Their leiiderest tones were keeping!—^ 
To some 1 never more can 
An answer^ till God wipes away 
In heaven those drops of weeping* 

Xil 

My name to me a sadnesa wears? 

No murmurs cross my mind; 

Now God be thanked for these thick learSt 
Which show, of those departed years, 
Sweet memocieE left behind I 

Xtll 

Now God be thanked for years enwrought 
With love whioh softens yeti 
Now God he thanked for every thought 
Which is so tender it has caught 
Earth's guerdon of regret 1 
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XIV 

Eartli saddens, never shall remove^ 
AfFectiDns purdy given; 

And e^en that mortoJ grief shall prr^ve 
The inLEDDitality of love, 

And brighten it with Heaven^ 


FALSE STEP 

I 

Sweety thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass! there’s a world full of men; 

And women aa fair a§ thou art 
Must do fiuch things now and then^ 

II 

Thon only hast stepped unaware,— 

Malice, not one can impute; 

And why should a heart have been there 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot? 

III 

It was not a atone that coidd trip^ 

Nor was it a thorn that could rend: 

Put up thy proud underLip! 

*Twas merdy the heart of a friend. 

IV 

And yet per ad venture one day 
Thou^ sitting alone at the glass. 

Remarking the bloom gone away. 

Where the smile in its d implement was, 

V 

And seekLug around thee tu valu 
From hundreds who flattered before. 

Such a Word as, ^Oh, not in the main 
Do I hold thee less precioua, but tnorel’* 

Thou’lt sigh, ver)' like, on thy part, 

‘'Of ail I Have known or catt know. 

I wish ! had only that Heart 
1 trod upon ags ago!" 
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ROBERT BROWWING 


ROBERT BROWNING CEnglnh, 1012-I8B9). Orn? of mijor Viclorun pyKti. 
A druraAtlat of ihon^t tnd nnOikd rtihe^ tlu±L oE bjcUdh. 
oOEitmt qE lolcr poena hhn rcputatkiii for obscniilTi Most ulmired lot 

dr^nulic manolofrin and ibo long nairaliTr^ TAe Ring and ifle Boak^ bucd 
on metnal ITtb ccpluiy mmdvi caie. All hU work msiked by Isigh moral lono 

of ibo Vkloriu^, 


THE LOST LEADER 

Just for a handM of silver he left uSt 
Jusl; for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortiine hcreft us^ 

Loot all the othera she leta \i$ devote^ 

They* with the gold to give, doled him out silver^ 

So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How ail OUT copper had gone for his service! 

Rags—were they purple, his heart hod been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him^ honoured him. 
Lived In his mild and magnificent eye. 

Learned hU great language, caught hia clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for 
Burns, Shelley^ were with iis,"lhey watch ftom thetr 
graves! 

He alone breaks from the van nnd the freemeri, 

—^He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

We sbaJJ march prospering,—not through his presence; 

Songs may inspirit ua,—^not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts hia quiescence. 
Still bidding crouch w'hom the rest hade aspire: 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined^ one mDrc footpath untetuL 
One more det^lls^triumph and sorrow for angek» 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to Godl 
Lifers night begins: let him never come back to ust 
There would be doubt, hesitation and paia. 

Forced praise on our part-—the glimmer of twilight. 
Never glad confident morning again! 
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Best £ght on vrell, for we taught liim—strike gaUdhtlvT 
Menace our he^rt ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wail iis, 
Pardoned in heaven^ the first by the throne! 

I^STANS TYRANNUS 

I 

Of the million or two^ more or Icaiit 
I rule and possess, 

One man^ for som# cause nndefinedp 
Was least to my mind- 

Tl 

I struck him, he grovelled of coune— 

For, what was hls force? 

I pinned him to earth with my weight 

And persistence of hatet 

And he lay, would not moan, would not curse, 

As his lot might be worse- 

ill 

“Were the object less mean^ would he stand 
At the swing of my hand! 

For obscurity helps Kim and blots 
The hole where he squats*^ 

So, I set my five wife on the stretch 
To invdgle the wretch. 

All in vain! Gold and jewels I threw. 

Still he couched there perdue; 

I tempted his blood and his Resh^ 

Hid in roses my mesbt 

Choicest cal« and the flagon's best spilth: 

Still he kept to his filth. 

At the thought of hti face, 

The droop^ the low cart* of the mnutbt 
The trouble uncouth 

To put out of its pain. 

And, ^no!” T admonished myself, 

"Is one mocked by an df. 
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IV 

Had he kith now or kin. wen? access 
To bis heart, did I press: 

Jiut a Aon or a mother to seise! 

No such booty as these! 

Were it aimply a friend lo puraue 
^Mid my million or two^ 

Who coold pay me in pemon or pell 
What he owes me 

No; 1 could not but smile through my cbale: 

For the fellow by safe 

As bis mates do. the midge and the nit, 

—Threap minuteness, to wit 

V 

Then a humour more great took its place 
At the ihoDght of his bee. 

The droop, the low cares of the mouth., 

The trouble uncoudi 

Twill the brows, all that air one is bm 
To put out of iilB pain. 

And, I aditioniBbed isiysdl, 

b one bal9ed by toad or by rat? 

The graramen^s in that I 

How the lion, who crouches to suit 

His back to my foct^ 

Would admire that I stand in debate! 

Bat the Small turns the Great 
H it veics you^—that ia the thing! 

Toad or rat tos the King? 

Though 1 waste half my realm to tmearth 
Toad or rat^ ’tie well worth! 

VI 

Soi 1 soberly laid tny last plan 
To extinguish the man. 

Round bis creep-hole, with never a break 
Ron my fiies for bia sake^ 

Ch'er-headi did my thunder combine 
Till I looked from my labour content 
To enjoy the events 
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Vll 

When sudden « . hi huw think yCj ihe end? 

Did I say '^^¥ithoql friend"? 

Say rather^ from marge tu blue marge 
The Yi^hole sky grew his targe 
With the &un*s sell for risible boss, 

While an Arm ran aeross 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 

Where the wretch was safe prest 1 

Did you see? Just my vengeance complete. 

The man sprang ta his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God^s skills, and prayed ! 
—So, / was afraid! 


KARL GEORG BUCHNER 

CEIORC’ hCCHEVER {Ccirnan, lB13'183i7)^ Fortriiniijer the tnoddn 
drun*. Hid rcpnutiDD not ntihliihed tafitil a c^tory ificr death StcidEat of 
mediclEVr, wcni imaerarDUdil alter writing ifrvoJutioELMty pamphlei. Autbw of 
ihree pcHimktif! plays: Dmtons Tod. Lrontt und Uaa, and rpTVfdt flhe 
aouice of Aihm opem). His psycbokgy eitd n&liam m uncaiuuiy 

nundEni. 


WOYZECK 

The actien eppartndy lakes place in Lapzig, 1824. 

1 AT THE CAPTADf’s 

The CAl^TARV in a efudr; woyzeck ^mviag him, 

CAPTAIN. Easy. Woyieck, take it easy. One thin^ after the otherl 
You’re making me diwy. You’ll finish up earlv and what'll 1 
do with ten minutes on my hands? Use your heed, Woyzeck 
YouVe got thirty years to lire. Thirty! that’s three hundred 
aixly months. And days! Houns! Minutes! What are yon gomg 
to do with that horrible stretch of time? Figure it out for 
yoursdf. Woyicck! 

IFOtZEcE. Yea air, CaptaiRi 
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CAPT4[K. Touchedj bui CQndescendiag. 

Woyzeck, you*re a ^ood man, but 
With dignily 

you have no iDorsLii M orale I Thai’s what a man^^s |^ot 
behaves morally! TJuderstaiid? It’s a good word. You went and 
got yourself a child without the blessing of the Churchy as our 
right reverend chaplain put it. “Without the blessing of the 
Church ” E^ow, I didn’t invent the phrasep 
wOTjCUCK. Captaiiii the Good Lord^s not going to be hard on the 
little worm^ just heeause no one said Amen before they made 
him. The Lord said, “Suffer liltU? children to coroe unto me.” 
You see. Captain—with us poor people—itV money, money 1 
If you don't have money , , . Well, you jasl can’t have morals 
when you^re bringing someone like yourself into the world. 
We’re only Oesh and blood- People like us can't be holy in 
this world—or ihc neit- If we ever did get into heaven, they’d 
put us to work on the thunder^ 

captain, Woyiecfc, you have no virtue. You are not a virtuous 
man. 

WOY2ECK. Yea+ Captain. Virtue. T don’t have much of that But 
you see, what happens to us ordinary people-^-Hhal s just nature. 
Now, if I was a gentleman and wore a hat and a watch and a 
cane^ and could talk smooth^—well, I’d like to be virtuous too. 
It must be fine to be virtnoiis, Captalrit hat I’m Just ordinary. 
CAtTAiN* Y'ouTe good* Woyieek. You're a good roan. But you 
think loo much- It wears you out. You’^re always so moody. 
Well, this conversation has eidiaustod me too. You can go. But 
don’t run. Take it CHay^ nioc and eoavt out into the street, 

3 tME TOWN 

MARIE M?trA Aer child al the window^ mahcreT. The Rctreot 
passes^ the Drum~M&jor in front. 

MARrE, dfl/idWng her child^ Hcyt boyl Ta-ra-ra-ra! Hear them? 
Here they cornel 

MAUGRET. ^at a man! Byilt like a tree. 

MARIE. He handles himself like a iJort, 

TAe Drum Mnjor salutes her, 

MAItGAET. Ooh, he’s giving you the glad eye, neighbor. I hardly 
expected it of you. 

MARIE, singing. 

OA, soldiers are sueh handsome 
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Your eyes arc slill jhitilttg. 

MAJtlR. Who f:ares? If you took yours to the pawnhrok^'B and 
hud them polLflhed up, tnAybe ihcy^A fthine enoi^ to be sold 
for A Couple of buttons. 

MAJtCRUT. Whafi that? Why, you! Listen^ Mrs. Vifgiiiily, Vm at 
Iwt reftpedabLe. But you^ every'one knows you could stare youf 
way through seven pairs of leather pants. 

MAKii^. You hitch! 

Slams the window. 

Come on. Little fellow. Whst do people wantf anyhow? Maybe 
you are just a poor whore*s kid., but your illegitimale Hule 
face still brings joy to your mother^ Da, da, dunih 
A knock nt ihc window. 

Wbo^s there? That you^ Franz? Come on tn+ 

woYZECK. CmX Got roll calk 

MARIE, Get the wood cut far the Captain? 

WOTEECK, Yea. Marie. 

MARIE, Glial's the mailer, Franj? You look upset. 

woyzECK. It followed me all the way into town. Something we 
can^t iinderstund, that drives you out of your senses, ^afs 
going to happen? 

MAHtE. Frnnx! 

wovzECK. ['ve got to go- See you tonight at the fair grounds. I 
saved something up. 

That man! He’'» sodng things. DiduY even notice his 
own child. HeYl crack up with these ideas of his* Why so quiets 
little fellow? Are you scared? ItY getting so dark it's like 
going hHnd. Only that street light shining in* It gives me the 
creeps. 

B MARiE^s noo^r 
MARIE, the mt?M-MAiOR. 

DHUM-MAJOR. Meric! 

mar IE. Looking 0 i him inteaily. Stand up there!—A chst like 
m bull and a beard like a Bon. fn a ebass by himself—no w'oman 
Is prouder than T am. 

□RUM'MAjan, But Sunday, when Tm wearing my white gloves and 
the hat with the plume in it, hoi damn! The FYince always says, 
^‘By God, ihereY a real man!” 

MARtEi mocA7ngfy, Docs he? 

5fepj up before him. 

A real man l 
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DRVM-UAjOEt. And ycmVe b real piets? of voiuan, loo* HcU^b bcUs^ 
let's raise a race of Drum-majorf* Eh? 

He embmcci her, 

moody. Let me go J 
DRUM-MAjan. You wildeati 
MARl£t viKiltniiy^ Just touch me! 

D|tiT^' 3 MAjOR. You've got the devil in yotw eyes, 

MABIE, Whofa the difference? 

10 maiue's room 

MAHIE^ WOVZSCK, 

WOYZECK^ staring straight ol her and shaking his head. Hm! I 
can^t see iL I canU see iL You should be atle la* You should be 
able to hold it in your fist. 

MARIE, frightened. What is % Fratiz? YouVe raving. Franz^ 
WOVZEOK* A sin, so big, and SO wide. It should stitikr until the 
angels are smoked out of heaven. You have a red mouth, Marie. 
No blisters on it? Marie, you^re as beautiful as sin—hut can 
mortal sin be so beautiful? 

MAEIE. Frajis, youVe talking like you had a fever, 
woVjtEcK* Hell! I>id be stand there? Like ibis? Like ihti? 

MARIE, The world is old and the day Ifttigj so lots of people 
can stand in the Mme place, one ufter the other. 
woyzECK, I flaw him! 

MARIE. There^s a lot you can see if you have two eyes, youYe not 
Wind, and the sun is shining. 
woYZECK* You whore! 

He goes for her. 

MARIE. Juflt touch roe, Franz! Fd ralher have a knife in my riba 
than your hands OH me- At tcrit roy father didn t dare touch me* 
1 only had to look at turn* 

woYZECK. Bitch! NO| it should show on you* Each one of us is 
a precipice. Y'^ou get dizzy when you look dow'n,“ There should 
be! She^fi innocence itself. All right, iiroocence. You bear ihe 
mark on you* Do 1 know it though? Do I know il? Who docs? 

12 AN ISN 

The windows open. Dancing. WOYZECIC posts himself by the 
wind&w. Marie and the imirw -major dance by, without noticing 
him, 

WOYZECK. Him and her! Damn it to hdt! 
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MAAirn, duncing by, Don^t Don’t slopJ 

woYZE€K, choking. Ekjn’t stop! 

He jumps^ up und juUs back on ike bench. 

Don^t stop! Don't slopL 
Pounding his hands. 

Turn around! RoU on! Why God blow out ibc sun mo 

they dan aU roll on top of each other in filth? Male and Feimitet 
Man and Beaat! They'll do it in broad daylight! Tboy'Ll do tt 
on yoar hands^ like fliest Women! That woman is hot, hot! 
Don't stop! 

That bastard! Look how he'* feeling her up—all over her body! 
He’s^ be'* got her—like I did at first. 

He stumps dourn, bewildered. 

TOOL. It ameha. 

woYTtmK. Ycfti It emeUa! She had a red, red mouth* 1 h that what 
you ameti? 

FOOL. 1 smdl blood. 

woYZECit. Blood! Everything'* going red before my eye*. Lite 
they were ell roUkig oo top of each other in a sea of k! 

14 A ROOM tK THE DAEUIACKS 

Higkt. ANDRES and WOVifEctE m one bed. 

WQYZECK, sofsly. Andre* I 
ANDRES* murmurs in his sleep, 

WOYZECK, shaking AiYDHES. Hey, Andies! Andre*! 

What do you want? 

WOTZECK. 1 canT sleep. When I close my ey^, everything turns 
around and E hear the fiddles saying: Don't stop! Don't slop! 
Then it come* out of the wall, too. DonT yoq hear anything? 
ANDRES. Sure. Let them dance. A man gel* tir^. Cod hies* u* alL 
Amcti:. 

WOTZECK. It keeps sayings Slab! Stab! And it pulls my eyes open, 
like a knife. A big, thick knife, lying on a counter in a dark 
□arrow street, with an old man silting behind it. Thai* the 
knife I keep seeing in Eroal of my eye*. 

ANDRES. You ought to drink some schnapps with a powder in it. 

That cut* the fever* 

WOTZECK. Don't stopi Don’t stop! 

ANDRE*. Go to sleep, you fool! 

He goes to sleep. 
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18 PAWNSHOP 


WOTZtCKp the JEW. 

WOV^ECE. The pislo]^e Ido mildly 

JEW, So, are you buying or Dol buying? Make up your mind! 
WOYJfiECit, How much was ihc knife? 

JEW. It^a good and sharp. Going to eut your throat with il? Mate 
up your mind I'm giving it lo you cheap m anybody. Yon tan 
die cbeap^ but not for nolhiugH. 

WOYZECK. It1l irut more than bread .. * 

JEW. Two grcfichen* 
wo-YZECE. Here! 

Goes oui. 

JEW. Herd Like it waa nothing. And it’s good money! The pig. 
19 mahte's room 

MAtuE, teafitig through the bMe. "And no guile h found io hia 
mouth/" Lord Cod, Lord (iod don^t look at me! 

Z.ea/5 again. 

‘^And the scribes and the Phurisees brought unto him a woman 
taken in adultery* and set her m the midst . . * And Jesus said 
unto her, ^Neither do I condemn theei go, and sin no more.^ ^ 
Lord God* Lord Go<l I cao^—Lord God* give me the strength 
to pray! 

The chUi cuddles up to her. 

The child stabs me to the heart 

Franz hasn’t been here yesterday or today* ITa gelling hot in 
here. 

She opens the windote. 

'‘And stood at his feet weeping, and began to wash \m feet 
with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head* and 
kissed his feet, and nnnointed them with ointment- 
Beats her breast, 

Eveirthing’s dead. Saviour, Saviour! II only t could afiuolnt 
Thy feet! 

22 A WIMJDLANO PATH BY A PON® 

MARtE amf WOYZECE. 

MARIE. The lown*a that way. If a dark. 
woYZECK* YouVe not going. Come on* sit down. 

MARIE. But I have to gOv 

woYitECK. Your feef will get sore running* 

MAJUE. You’re so changed. 
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WOYZECK- Do you knaVi' how long been^ Marie? 

Marie. Two ycara, PeiilBco4U 

WOY^ECK. Do you know how long it will Iasi? 

MARIE. I have to go arc! gel supper. 

WOt^ECS. Yoq^re not freezing. Marie? No, yoa*re warm* YouVe 
got hot lips. Hot! A hot whore’s hreoth! And Td still give 
heaven to kiss them again. Are you freezing? When your bon^ 
are cold, yon don^j freeze anymore* You won’t freeze in ihe 
morning dew« 

MARiE^ What ore you saying? 

WOTZECit, Nothing* 

Silence. 

MARIE. The moon^a rising. It’s red* 
wovZEcJv. Like a with blood on It! 

MARIE. Whal are you going to do, Franz? YouVe so pale« 

He Faites ihe knife* 

Franz, slop! For IfeavenV sake! Helpl Help! 

WOYZECK, jtabbing madly. Tate ihal, and that! Why canY you 
die? Therol There! Hal She's stUl twitching. SdJJ ctnY? StiJl 
twitching? 

Stabs again. 

Now are you dead? Dead! Deadl 
He drops ihe knife and mm way. 

23 tHE INN 

WOTZECK. Dance, everyone dance! DoaY slop! Sweat and slink! 
He'll get all of you in the endp 
//e dances* 

Whew, Knthel Sll down. Tin hot, hoi! 

He iakes o0 his coat^ 

KATiTE. But wdiat’s that on your hand? 

WOYZECK* On me? Me? 
tCATHE. Redl Blood! 

People gather round, 

WOYZECK. Blood? Blood? 
tnxVK^EEFER. Ugh I Blood! 

WOVZECK. 1 think, I cut mysdf. There, on my right hand. 

INNEEPER^ How come it's on your elbow? 
wOtzeck. 1 w'iped it off. 

Wiped Jr'our right hand Ati yoar right dhow? You 
have talent I 
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FOOL, And the Giant said: I amdU t flffuJt What do T amell? A 
m&n^ B man wKo^s bound for Ftel! Pali! H stlnka alreadF! 
WO^ZECK* What the devil do you aJ! want? Whal business is it 
of yours? Out of my wa}V or the first one who . , , HelU do 
you think I did away with someone? Am 1 a murderer? Wbat 
are you gaping at? Gawk at youraelves! Get out of my way! 
fife rwjij o#. 

24 AT THE POND 

WOY2ECK 

WOTZFCK, The knife? Where's the knife? T left it here, llll give 
me away. Nearer. Nearer yet. What place b this? WhaPs that 
I hear? Something movitig! No^ it's quiet. Over there, Marie? 
Ha^ Marie! You’re quieU Everything'^s quiet! What are you 
So white for, Marie? What’s that red string around your neck? 
Who did your sLna earn that necldfice from? You were black 
with them^ bkek! Did I bleach yon white again? Why b your 
black hair hanging so wild? Didn’t you braid your tong braids 
today? Here’* somelhingl Cold and wet, and fitill. The knife! 
the knife! Cot it? Get rid of it! 

He ruru rra^o ihe wstcr^ 

There! Down it gn^. 

He throws the knife in. 

It div« down into the water like a stoat The moonV like a 
award wdth blood on it! Is the whole world going to gab about 
it? Kot it's lying too close. W^htm they’re swimmiiig. * . , 

He goes into the pond ond throws U farther^ 

There, that's it! But, in the stimmer, when they're diving for 
muweis? Bah! ilTl be rusty» Who’d recognise it—I should have 
broken it. Am I still bloody? 1 better wash up. There's a spot 
and there’s another^ 

Goes deeper inio the water^ 

Time posses. People come. 
fisst PEEtsoN. Wait up! 

SECOND PERSON, You hear? Shh! Over there! 
first per^n. Ugh I Over there. What a sound! 

SECOND PERSON. It’fi the water, calling. It^s been a long time aince 
anyone w^as drowned, Let^s go, it’s not a pleasant thing to hear. 
rmsT PERSON* Ugh! There it is again! Like a man, dying, 

SECoNDp It’s eerie* So foggy, that gray tnift everywhere, and the 
hugs humming like hrokeii E>elb. Let’s go I 
FtRST. Wail! It’s too dear* too loud, It’S up there. Come on! 
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25 STREET 


ITRST CHILD. Lel’a g* [ook at Marie! 

SECOND CHILD. WllBl fof? 

FDiST CHILD. Don't you know? Everybody's gone out there, 

Ti> Marie*s Child. 

Hey^ youT mother^s dead. 

MAJllE^s CHILD, playiug horsey- Ciddyap, giddyapl 
HRsT CHILD. On the path lo the pond, 

SECOND CHILD. Horry up! Lel^s gel there before they bring her 
hack, 

MARTENS CHTLD. Ciddyap, giddyap! 


TV AN BUNIN 

BUNIN (Ruefiiiii, 1870^.1963). Rtsiaian poei ^d! Danilater from 
tbfl Engluh. Lired La eiUc after 1919. His pocuj^ Urgcly de»crt|rtlvtp basc-d 
On experience and trsvelA. Aulhar of funona ncn«l, Th^ bhA ihort 

Alorietiv TJIe Gtntttman ffam Soft Francisco, which won him Nobd Piiie In 
1933. Hi^di teclmical skill lui ^ven Kim rcpnlalion aa a writer,'* 

SUNSTROKE 

Leaving the hot, brightly lighted dining ebIooh after dlnder, they 
went on deck and ^ood near the rail She closed her eyeSt leant 
her cheek on the back of her hand, and langbed—a dear rbarin- 
ing laugh—ever>lhing about this LillJe woman was charming, 

ant quite dmnlL,” she iaid. ^Iti fact I have gone mnd. Where 
did you come from? Three hours ago ! did not know of your 
exiitence. I don^t even know where you got on the boot Was 
it Sumarn? But it doesn^t mutter, you^re a dear. Am [ dicry, or 
is the boat reuily turning round?” 

In front of them lay darkness and the light of lainpfl. A soft 
wind blew strongly Against their faces and carried the light to 
one side. With the smartness characteristic of die Volga beats, 
the steamer was making a wide curve towards the small wharf. 
The liculenant look her bond and raised it to hie lips. The firm 
lilllc fragrant hand was tanned. His heart becaEoe faint with fear 
and ecstasy fis he thought how strong and broored must be the 
body under the light Ildcd dreu after having basked in the South* 
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em 9 Ufi on tbe hot beai^b for a whob monlb. (She had told him 
ihftl she was on her way from AnapL) 
gel off^” he murmUFcd^ 

" Where?^ she asked in surprise. 

*^At this wharf.^ 

•^Whal for?" 

He WM silent. She raised her hand to her hot eh-»k again. 

**Yoi;i are mad." 

“Lel^a get off/ he repeated ^bbomly. ""I implore you^—" 
**0h+ do as yon Bke^” she saidt turning from hinii 
With its final impetus^ the steamer btunped gently againsl the 
dimly lit wharfs and tliey nearly fell over eati other^ Tlie end 
of a rope flew over their heada^ the boat heaved back, there was 
a foam of chiirnii^ watere+ the gangways clattered. The lieulenant 
rushed away to collect their things. 

A moment later they passed through the sleepy ticket office 
into the ankle^deep sand of the road« and silently got into a dusty 
open cab. The sofb sandy road sloping gradually uphilL lit by 
crooked Iam|>po 5 t 5 at long inlenj-als on either aide^ seemed 1111 + 
ending, but they reached its lop and ciattered along a high-road 
until they came to a sort of SFpiare with mnnicipal bmldiiigs and a 
watch-tow'er. It was all full of w'arnilh and the smelis peculiar to a 
hot night in a small provibcial town. The cab drew up at a lighted 
portico, behind the door of which a sleep old wooden stairway was 
visible, and an old unshaven waiter^ 10 0 pink shirt and black coat^ 
reluctantly look their luggage, and led the way in hh down-al-h^S 
slippers. They entered a large room sluffy from the hot sun which 
had beaten on it all day, its white curtaina drawn. On the loilel 
table were two unlit candles^ 

The instant the door closed on the waiter, the lieulenant sprang 
towards her with ^uch imperuoaity, and they were carried away by 
a breathleaa kiss of such paasioiLs that tliey remcitihercd it for many, 
many years. Neither of them had ever before eipcricnced anything 
iL 

At ten o^elock nest morning the little* nameless woman left. ^She 
never told him her name, and referred to herself |oking1y as the 
fair stranger.” It was a hot, sunny morning. Ghurch bells were 
ringing, and & market was in full swing in the square in front of 
Ihe hotel There were scents of hay and tar and all tiie odours 
characteristic of a Riwsian provincial town* . 1-1 

They had not slept much-K hut when she emerged from behind 
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thff screen^ vbere she had washed and dresMd in five minutes^ fibs 
was Bs fresh as a girl of seventeen. Was she embarrassed? Very 
little, if at all. She wm as simple and gay as before^ and —already 
ratianah od. dear^*^ «hc said in reply to his rrqueal that they 
should eontinne the joamey together^ yon muBl wait for the 

n&Kt boat If wc go together, it will spoil It alL It would be very 
unpleasant for me. I give you my word of honour that 1 am not Ln 
the least what yon may think I am- Nothing at all like thia has 
ever happened to me before or will ever happen again, I aeem to 
have been under a epelU Or^ rather, we both seem to have had 
sotriething like sunslroke.^* 

The I foil tenant readily ajctreed with her* In a bright, happy mood 
he drove her to the wharf—before the pink steamer of the 
Samolei Line started. He ki^l!^d her openly on the deek^ and had 
barely time to gel ashore before the gangway was loweredn He 
returned to the hotel in the same care-free, easy mood^ But some¬ 
thing had changed. The room without her seemed quite diffcretil 
from what it bad been with her. He woii still full of her: he did not 
mind, but it waa strange. The room still held the scent of her 
excellent English lavender water, her ufifinished cup of tea fitill 
Blood on the tray, but she was gone. . * . The linutenant's hear! was 
suddenly filled with such a rush of lendernesa that he hurriedly lit 
a cigarette and began to pace the room, switching his lopboots with 
his cane. 

‘‘A strange adventure ” he said aloud, faugh in g and feeling tears 
well up in hL« eyes. “*I give you my word of honour that I am not 
in the least what yon think I am,' and .«he*B gone, Absurd woman!" 

The screen had been moved-^he bed had noi been made. He 
fdt that he had not thr eircngtb to look at that bed. He out the 
screen in front of it, closed the window to shut out the creaking of 
the wheels and the ijoiay chatter of the market, drew the while 
billowing curlaitu, and sat down on the sofa. Yes, the roadside 
adventure was over. She was gone, and now, far awny, she was 
probably sitting in the windowed saloon, or on the denk,"gazing at 
the enormous river glittering in the sun, at the barges drifting 
down-stream. el the yellow shoals, at the shining horixon of sky 
and water, at the immeasurnble sweep of the Volga. And it was 
good'bye for ever and ever. For where could they possibly meet 
again? “For,” he thought. “I yan hardly appear on the scene with¬ 
out ony excuse, in the town where she lives her everyday life witJi 
her huband, her three-ycar-olH daughter and all her family” 
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Tlie (own Kwracd to him n Bpcclal. a forbidden tovm. He wbs 
apirravatcd and inqmicd by the ihouphl thnl ahe would live her 
lonely life there, oflen perhaps rerncmbering him, twalhng iheix 
brief encounter, that he would never see her again. No, it was im* 
possible. It would he loo mad, too unnatura], too fantsHlit He 
suffered and wan overwhelmed by horror and despair in whng 
that without her his whole life would be futile. Damn it a . ^ e 
thought, as he got up and began to pace the room again, trjit^ 
not to loot at the bed hchind the screen. "What in the worlds the 
matter with me? It’a not the first time, is it? And yet— Was there 
anylhing very spreinl about her. or did anything very spwial 
happen? It really b Hfce sunstroke. And how on earth am I to 
spend a whole day in this hole without her?” 

He sdll remcmlwrcd all of her, down to the minutest detail: her 
runhum, her linen frock, her slroup body. Iter uraflected, bright, 
gey voice. ... The sense of ecstatic joy which her feminine charm 
hod given him was still extraordinarily strong, but now o second 
feeling row uppemrosl in his mind—a new, Etra.ng«, mcompre- 
heiwihle feeling, which had rot been there while they had b«n 
logelher. and of which he would not, the day before, have believed 
himself capable when lie had started what he had thought to be the 
amusraent of n pasaing acquainlatice. And now there was no oire. 
no one, whom he could tell “And the point is.’ he thought, that 
I never shall Iw able to tell anyone! And how am 1 to gel through 
this endless day with these memories, this inexplicable agony, lO 
this god^forsaken town on the batiks of that same Volga ong w ic 
the steamer is carrying her away?" He mit-sl do something to save 
himself, something to distract him, he must go somewhere. He 
pnt on his hat with an air of dcterminalinu, took his stick and 
walked along the corridor with hia spurs jingling, ran down the 
stairs and out on to thp porebi Bui wficre should hr po- 
drawn up in front of the hotel. A young, smaray-dressed driver sat 
on the box calmly smoking a cigar. He was ohriouslv waiting for 
someone. The lieutenant stared at him, bewildered and astonished: 
How could anyone sit calmly on a box and smoke and in general 
be unmoved and indifferent? suppose that m the woe toijm 
h no one so miserably unhappy as I am, he thou^hU m he 

went toivards the marJccl- . * 

It was already breaking up- For some unknown reason he touiirf 
hinwelf making his way over fresh dreppincs, among carts, loa^ 
of cucuuihers, stacks of pots and pans, and women seated on Iho 
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groDod who outdid each olter m their aforta to attract his ottcntloiL 
They lifted basins and tapped them that ho might hear how sound 
they were^ while the men deafened klni with cries of ^'Firstclaas 
cueuinberst your bonour.^^ It was all bo sUiptdi so ridicidoiLs that be 
fled from the square. He went into the cathedral^ where the choir 
was aiDging loudly^ resotutdy, as though conscious of fulfilling a 
diity ; then he stmlLed aimlessly about a smalL, hot unkempt garden 
on the edge of a difl overhanging the silvery steel breadth of the 
river. 

The epaulettes and buttons of his Jrnen litiiform were iin bearably 
hot to iJte touch. The inside of his hat was wet bw burning. 

He returned to the hotel and was delighted to get into the large, 
empy* cool dintng'roDiii, delighted to take off bii hat and seal himself 
at a small lahle near the open w^indow. The heal penetrated from 
outside, but It was air)\ He ordered iced soup, 

Everything was all right in this unknowD town^ happiness and 
Joy emanated from cverythingt from the heat and the market smells. 
Even this old provincial hold seemed full of gladneBs, and yet hia 
heart was being tom to pieces^ He drank several glasses of vodka 
and ate a salted cucuui^r with parsley* He felt that he would 
unhesitatingly die tomorrow if, by some miracle, be could achieve 
her return and spend to-day, only this one day, with her, solely^ 
solely in order that be might teH her and prove to her and convince 
her somehow of his agonising and exalted love for her. *"Why prove? 
Why convince?” He did not know why, hut it was more essential 
than life. 

""My nerves have all gone to pieces/* he said, pouring out his 
fifth gbas of vodka* He drank the entire contenia of tlie small 
decanter, hoping to stupefy, to benumb himself, hoping to get rid at 
bat of tltis agonising and exaiied feelkig. But, instead, it increased. 
He pushed away the soup, ordered black coffee, and began to smoke 
and 10 think with miensily. Whal was he to do now. how was he 
to fret himself from thb sudden and unexpected love? To free 
himself—hut he leli only loo clearly that thal was impossible. He 
rose abrupUy, quickly, look his hat and his slick, asked the way to 
the post office and hurried off, the text of the telegram alreody 
comp^«d in hl5 mtnd; "‘Henceforth all my life, for all time lUI 
death, is yours, in your power.” But on reaching the Udcfc^walled 
old building which housed the post and telegraph, he stopped tn 
dismay. He knew the name of her town, he knew that she had a 
husband and a child of three, hut he knew neither her first name 
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□Dr ter suroame. Last nighty while ihey were dining st the hotek 
he had ftsked her several tlnses^ and each time she had answered 
with a taugh: ^'^WTiy da you want to know who I am? [ am Marie 
Marevna^ the m^'steitous princess of the fairy story; or the fair 
stranger; bn*t it at enough for you?” 

At the corner of the street^ near the post olSce, was a photogra- 
pter^B window. He stared for a long time at the portrait of an 
officer in braided epaulettesj with pretrudiog eyea^ a low foreheadt 
umisunlly luxuriant whiskerSf and a very broad chest entirely 
covered with orders- How mad, how ridiculous, how terrifyingly 
ordinary^ everydaT things appear when the heart w stmcic—yes, 
struck^ ho understood it now, by the ^'sunstroke” of a love loo great, 
a joy too immenBe, He looked at the pictore of a bridal couple” 
a young man in a frock-coat and white tie, with doseiy<ropped 
hair, very erect, arm-in-arm with a girl in white tulle. His g™ 
W'andered to a pretty piquant girl wearing a studenfa cap on the 
back of her bead, 

Thea, filled with envy of all thESe unknown people who wore not 
suffering, he stared fixedly down the street. '*^Wliere shall I go? 
What shall 1 do?” The difficult, unanswcriJble questioiis occupied 
Inith mind Euid souL 

The street was completely empty- All the houses w'en; alike, 
middle-classt tw'o-storied while houses with large gardens, but they 
were lifdess; ibc pavement was covered with thick wdiite dust; it 
was all blinding, all bathed in hot, flaming, joyful aun which now 
somehow seemed futile- In the distance the street rose, humped and 
ran into the clear, cloudless, grey'mauve horizom There was some¬ 
thing southern about it; it Tcraind<nl one of Sebaslopot Kerch— 
Anapi. This was more than he could bear. With ev'es half closed 
and head howled from the light, staring intently at the pavement, 
staggering, slumbling, catching one spur in the othett the Ueutenant 
retraced his steps. 

He reliiined !o the hold worn out with fatigue, aa though he had 
done a long day’s march in Turkestan or the Sahara. With a final 
effort he got lo hia large empty room^ It had been “done.” The lai^ 
traces of her were gone except for one hairptn forgotten hj her on 
the table. He took off his coal and looked at himsdf in the mirror* 
He saw reflected^ skin bronzed and moustache blenched by the sun, 
the bluish whites of the eyes looking so much whiler on account 
of the tan^ an ordinary enough officer^ face, but now wild and 
excited. And about the whole figure standing there in the thin 
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vhite shirt ond stiff coiiar there was something pslhetically youii|t 
and terribly unhappy. He lay down on the bed, on his tack, resting 
his dusty toots on ihe footrail. The windowa were open, the blinds 
were lowered. From time to time a slight wind tillow-ed them out, 
letting in the heat, the arneJI of hoi roofs and of all the radiant, but 
now empty, silent, deserted Volga coutitry-side. He lay there, hig 
hands under his head, and star^ into space. In his mind he had 
a vague picture of the far-away southr sun and sra, Anapi. Then 
nro-w something fantastic, a town unlike any other town—-ihe town 
in which she lived, which she had protohly already reached. The 
thought of suicide atubhornly persisted. He closed bis eyes and felt 
hot, smarting lears well up under his eyelids. Then at last he feJl 
asleep, and when he woke he could sec by the reddish-yellow light 
of the sun that it was evening. The wind had died down, the room 
was as hot and dry as an oven. Yesterday and this morning both 
scorned ten years ago. Unhurriedly he rose, unhurried I y he washed, 
drew up the blinds and rang for a samovar and his hill, nnd for 
a long time sat there drinking tea with lemon. Then he ordered a 
cab to be called and his things to be carried down. As he got into 
the cab wHlh its faded red seat, he gave the waiter live roubles, “I 
bfdicve I brought you here Iasi night, your honour,” said the driver 
gaily as he gathered up the reins. 

By the time they reached the wharf, the Volga was roofed by 
the blue of the summer night. Multitudes of meny-tinted lights 
were dotted along the river, and bright lamps ahone from the masts 
of the ships. 

”1 got you here in the nick of lime” said the calidriver in¬ 
gratiatingly. 

The lieutenant gave live roubles to him nlso, look his ticket and 
went to the landing-place. Just as it had done yesierdny, the boat 
bumped gently as it touched the wharf, there was the same slight 
diniucss from the unsteadiness underfoot, the end of a rope was 
thrown, there was a sound of foaming and rushing water under the 
paddles a.s the steamer backed a little., ,. 

The brighdy lighted, crowded stemner, smelling of food, seemed 
unusually friendly and agreeabie, and in a few minutes it was 
speeding forward up the river, whither in the morning she had been 
carried. 

The last glimmeT of summer twilight gradually faded on the far 
horizon; capriciously, lazily rclleeling their varied hues in the river, 
making here and there bright patches on the rippling surface under 
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ihe film dome of blue, ihc gleaming lights everywhere ^prlnkletl In 
the darkness seemed to be swiminiiigt awimming back. 

Under an aiii^niiig on deck sat the lieutenant. He felt older by 
ten years. 


JOHN BUNTAN 

JOHN BUNl'^AN (Enahah, l62Sd>Ci6S>. UiwducBtciL a Linkrr by tTAde, ihrovm 
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Simple* gnphic piii»« b** mode it* n«il to Biblr, nnosl widely rewl book in 
EnglisiL Other works: Cwe Abounding^ Tht City. 


THE GOLDEN CITY 

Now I saw ID my dream tbaL by ibis Uiiie the pilgTima were got 
over the Enchanted Ground, and entering into the country of Beitlali, 
whose air was very sweet and plcaeoat^ the way Jyiug directly 
through tt, they solaced them there for the season. Yog* here they 
heard continu^ly the singing of birds^ atid saw every day the 
flowers appear in the earth, and heard the voice of the turtle in 
the land. In this country the snn ahineth night and day; wherefore 
it was beyond the VaJIey of the Shadow of Death, and also out of 
the reach of Giant Despair; neither could ihcy from this place so 
much as sec Doubting Castle Here they were withm sight of the 
city they were going to; also here Hid. them sorne of the inhabitants 
thereof; for In this land the ahining ones commonly walkeih becaose 
it was upon the borders of Heaven. Jn this land* aisa* the contract 
between the bride and bridegroom was renewed; yea, berCt 
the bridegroom rejojcetb over the bride* so did their God rejoice 
over Uiem**’ Here they had no want of corn and wine; for In ibia 
place they met abundance of what they had sought for In all their 
pilgrimage* Here they heard voict^ from out of the cily—loud 
voices—^>ing: “Say ye to the daughter of Zioti:, behold, thy salva¬ 
tion cometh! Behold* his reward is with hirnl” Here oU the in- 
habitants of the country called them “the holy people, the redeemed 
of the Lord* sought outt” 

NoWf as they walked in this land^ they had more rejoicing than 
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SAiuted ihem, saying: *^Wc are ndjiistering spirit, sent forth to 
minister to those that ahalJ bo heirs of salvation/' Thus tliey went 
along toward the gate, Kow^ you muat note that the city stood upon 
a mighty hill^ but tJie pilgrima went up that hill with because 
they had tliese two men to lead them up by the arma: they had 
likewise left their mortal garments belund tlietn in the rivers for 
though they went in with them, they came out without them. They 
therefore w'ent up here with much agility and speed, tJiough the 
foundation upon which the city was framed was higher than the 
clouds; they therefore went ap through the region of the air^ sweetly 
talking m they went, being comforted heeause they got safely over 
the river, and had such glorious eompauians to altejid them- 

Now, while they were thus draw'ing towards the gate, behold a 
company of the heavenly host eame out to meet them; to whom it 
was said by the other two shining ones: 

“These are the men who loved our Lord when they were in the 
world, and have left all for his holy name; and he hath sent us 
to fetch them, and we have brought them thus far on their desired 
journey, that they may go in and look their Redeemer in the face 
with joy. Tlien the heavenly host gave s great shouts saying i 
“Sti.’ssed are they tliat are called to the maniage-supper of the 
Lamb ” There came also out at this time to niEBt them several of 
the King s trumpeters, clolhed in while and shining raiment^ whot 
with melodious and loud noisca, made even the heavens to echo 
with their sound. These trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow 
with ten thousand welconiea from the worlds and this they did with 
shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round about on every side; 
aoiiie Went beforci some behind* and some on the right han^ some 
on the left—as it were to guard them through the upper regions 
“Continually soandmg as they went, with melodious noise, in 
notes on high; w that the very sight was to them that could behold 
it as if heaven itsdf was come down to meet them. Thus, therefore, 
the>- walked on tog^her; and as they walked, over and anon these 
tnimpeJcts, even with joyful sound, wouhlp by misdng their music 
with looks and gesture, still signify to Christian and his brother 
how welcome they were into their company, and with what glad- 
ness they came to meet them; and now were these two men, as il 
wore, in heaven before they came aE it, being swallowed up with 
the sight of angels, and with hearing their melodious notes. Hero, 
also, they had the city itself in view, and thought they heard aU 
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the bdli therein to rinR, to welcome therela. But, above all, the 
warm and jovFu! thought that they had about their owfl dwelling 
here with amh company, ard that for ever and eier* Oh! hy what 
tongue or pen can their gloriouj joy be eipneaaed! Thus they came 
up to the gale- 

Now. when they were come up to the gate, there were WTitlezi 
over in letlcra of gold: “Blessed are they that do his commandinentsT 
that they may have a right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gales into the city.” 

Then 1 saw in my dream that the shining men bid ihem call at 
the gate; the which^ when they did, some from above looked oyer 
the gate^ to wit; EnocK Moses, Elijah^ &€^: to whom it was said: 
These ptlgrima are come from the City of Destruction^ for the love 
that they bear to the King of this place; and then the pilgrims gave 
in unto ihcm each man bis certilicalc, which they bad received 
in the beginning; those, therefore, were carried in to the Ktngi who. 
when he had read thens. said; **Where are the men? To whom it 
was nnswered; They are standing without the gete^ The King then 
commanded lo open I he gale. “That the righleous naLion. said he, 
“that keepeth truth may enter 

Now, I MW in my dream that these two men went in at the gate; 
and lo! as they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. There were flbo that met them 
with harps to praise withal, and the crowns In token of honor- 
Then t heard in my dream that all the bells m the csly rang again 
for joy, and that it was said unto them: “Enter ye into the joy 
of yotir Lord,^' I also heard the men themselves, that they sank 
with a loud voice* saying: “Blessing, honor, and glory, and power 
lie to Him that sittelh upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever 
and es'cr-'* 

Now, jtest as the gates were opened to let in the men. 1 looked 
in after them, and behold the city shone tike the sun; the streets, 
also, were paved with gold, and in them walked many men with 
crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and golden hatpa, 
to sing praises wilhal. 
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THE TIFA DOGS 

In that fair part of ScottantT? Isle 
That bears the namo of Old King Coih 
Upon a bon Die day In June, 

And latish in the afternooD, 

Two doga, with nau^l to do at home, 
Forgathered once upoii a dme* 

The first I’ll name; they called him Caesar^ 
Kept by his Honour for hia pleasure; 

Hie coat, hia ears, his mooth, hw girth 
Showed he was not of Scottish birth 
But whelped in some place far abroad. 

Where sailors go to fish for codL 

His locked and lettered, fine brass collar 
Proved him & gentleman and scholar; 

But though he was of high d^ee 
Ho trace of snobbish wnys had he, 

But would spend hours in field or ditch 
With any gipay'a mongrel hitch. 

At church or market, miH or smithy. 

No matted oir, however nitty, 

But he would bail, right glad lo view him, 

And wet a post in greeting lo himi 

The other was a pLoughman^s colli^ 

A rhyming, ranting, sitly hilly 

Who for his friend and comrade held him 

And in a joke had Luath called him, 

After some dog in Highland song 

Made centuries since—Lord knows how long* 
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He was a shrewd and faithful tyke 
Aju ever leapt a gate or dyke; 

His honest, jolly^ briddled face 
Won hmi good friends in eveiy place^ 
His breast woa white, his shagg^^ back 
Well clad with coal of glossy blade; 

His bushy tali, with upward curl^ 

Hung o*er his hatincbes in a swixL 

No doubt but each was fond of toother 
And warmiy intimate together; 

With social nose they ran and snuffed 
For moles or mice at mound and tuft ; 

At times scoured ofi on long exemsionr 
Or rolled each other for diversion; 

Until, with lurking weary grown. 

Upon a knoll they sat them down. 

And there began a long digression 
About the lords of the creation. 


rAF-SAU 

Fve often wonderedt honest Luath, 

What sort of life poor dogs like you have; 
And when the gentry*8 life 1 mark. 

How fare the poor who live by work. 

Our Laird gets in bis rents and sums. 

His coal, his produce, all hts claims; 

He rises when he thinks he wiQ; 

His flunkeys answer to his bell : 

He calls his coach; he calls hia horse; 

He draws a wdhfllled silken purse 
Long as my tail, where, through the stitches 
I see h is golden guinea riches. 

From mom to night it^s nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling. 

And though the gentry cram and swill 
Yet all the servants lake their flit 
Of sauce, ragouts and spicy hash 
ThatV nothing more than waslefu! trash. 

Our lap-dog, that email withered wonder* 
Eats bigger dinners, yes, by thunder! 
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Than any honest teaant eala 
In alJ his Hononr^s wide estates. 

What the poor cotters fill their pauncli on 
I own li past my eomprdieiiEion, 

LUATH 

CaesBTp youVe right: they’re tried crtoughi 
A labourer digging hard and rough 
In sodden dtteh and stony dyJce, 

Laying bare quarries and snchlikef 
He and his wife he just sustains. 

Besides a troop of ragged haims. 

And nought but his strong hands to keep 
Them right and tight in food and sleep. 

And when they meet with black disaster. 
Like loss of health, or Jack of masters^ 
You’d almost think* a little longer 
And they must starve of cold and hunger; 
But yet—1 never miderstand itl— 

They're mostly wonderful contented: 

And strapping lads and clever hussies 
Are bred just luch a way as this is. 


CAESAR 

But look, my friend* how you’re neglected, 
How faufied aud cufied and disrespected! 
Lord, inanl our gentry care so little 
For ploughmen, ditchers and such cattle; 
Thw go as scornful past a hedger 
As I would by a stinking badger. 

I Ve noticed^ on our Laird's eourt-dayj 
And many a time with sore dismay^ 

Poor tenants, late with rents and dues. 
Taking the factor's harsh abuse; 

He’ll stamp and threaten, curse and swear 
He’D jail them and distrain their gear; 
While they must stand with aspect humble, 
And hear it all, and fear and tremble! 

1 see how folk live that have riches; 

But surely poor folk must be wreicWl 
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LUATH 

Thcy^re not lo wretctfll Aft you''ii think, 
Though aWAy-« on pHvation^ft brink: 

They’re so ADcustomed lo the m^hu 
The view il ^ves them little frigliL 
Then chance and fortune are so guided 
They're always more or les* provided; 

And though fatigued with close empLoymentt 
A spell of rea^s a sweet enjoyments 
The dearest comfort of their lives. 

Their thriving brood and faithful wives; 

The prattling things are just their prides 
That sweeten board and fireside. 

And then, twe!vepenny-worth of ale 
Will always over care prevail; 

They lay aside their private cares 
To canvaAA Church and Stale affaimt 
They'Ll talk of patronage and priests 
With kindling fury in their breasts; 

Or tell what new tastation^s comings 
And hear the news from London humming. 

As bleak-faced Hallowmass relums 
They hear the j»lly rattling chums^ 

When rural life of every station 
Unite in common recreation; 

Love smiles. Wit sparkles, social Mirth 
Forgets there's trouble on tbe earth. 

That merry day the year begins 
They bar ihedoor on frosty winds; 

The strong ale wreathes with mantling cream 
And gives a heart^nspiring steam; 

The treasured pipe and snuffbox full 
Are handed round with right goodwill; 

The cheerful elders talk and browse. 

The young go romping through the house— 
My heart has been so glad to 2 *ee them 
That 1 for joy ran harking with ihem. 

StUb true what you have said: 

That game is far too often ploved- 
There*s many a creditable stock 
Of decent, honest:, kindly f olk. 
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Are bundled out boLh root and branch. 
Some rwafs greedy pride to quench. 

Who thinka to knit himself the faster 
Id favour with his absent master. 

Who, maybe, is a-parliamenting. 

For Britain's good hia soul indendzig— 

CAESAR 

Faith, lad, you little know about it; 

For Britain's go43d!~good faith! I doubt ill 
Say rather, going as premiei^ lead hifn , 
With Aye or No just as they bid Itimt 
At operas and plays parading. 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading. 

Or maybe, in a frolic daft. 

For Hague or Calais boards a craft 
To make a tour, by pleasure swirled. 

To learn bon ton and sec the world. 

There, at Vienna or VersatUes^ 

He breaks his father's old entails. 

Or to Madrid diverts his route 
To strum guitars or fight with nought; 

Or down Italian vistas hurtles, 
Whore<hunting among groves of myrtles; 
Then boozes muddy German water 
To make himself look fair and falter 
And clear the consequential sorrowa— 
Love-gifts of camivd signoras. 

For Bri taints good!—for her destruction 1 
With dissipation, feud and faction! 

LUATH 

Weil, weill dear sita! is that the way 
So many great estales decay? 

Are we so goaded, cramped and pressed 
For wealth lo go that way at last? 

0i if iheyM stay away from courts 
And please themselves with country sports, 

It would for everyone be better 
The laird, the tenant and the cotter! 
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For Uie&e wi]d^ rambling eparlcs. 
They're not iH-natiired m their larka: 
Except for stripping ancient glodeSp 
Or speaking lightly of their jades^ 

Or shooting of a hare or tnoorcock. 

The)' lillle harm the simple poor fdk. 

But wiU you kill me, Master CaeaBj^ 
Sure, great folks live a life of pleasure? 

No cold nor hnnger'a grip can press them. 
The very thought need not distress ihoEL 

CAESAlt 

Lord, man, youM never envy them 
If you were sotnetimes inhere I am- 
Ifa true, they needn^t starve or sweat 
Through winter's cold or siimiiierV heat ; 
They've no hard work to cramp their bones 
And fill old age with achf!« and groans: 

But human beings are such fools. 

For ull their colleges and schools. 

That when no present ilia perplex them 
They make enough (hemselvea to vet them; 
The less they have to dUconcert them 
in like proportion less vrill hurt them. 

A country fdJow at the plough^ 

His acres tilled, hia heart'a aglow; 

A country lassie at her wheel* 

Her dozens done, she's fine ujid well; 

But gentlemen, and ladies worst, 

At duafc with idlencM are cursed. 

They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy; 
Though nothing ails them, yet uneasy; 
Their daya inaipid, dull and tasklcss; 

Their nights unquiet, long and Testless+ 

And even sports, their balls and races. 

Their galloping through public places. 

Are such parades of pomp and art. 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart 
The men fall out in party matches. 

Then make it up in wild debauches: 
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One night ih^y^rc mad with drink and whariog} 
Next day their life is past enduriiig. 

The Ladies arin'in-anfit in dustcTB^ 

Arc great and graclDUs aLJ as f isLers^ 

Bet hear their thoughts of one anothcf^ 

They're downright devILa all together. 

And then, with cggtshclt eup and platie, 

They sip the scand&L^brew so pretty. 

Or throogh Long nights, with acid looks. 

Pore on the deriFs picture books: 

Stake on a chance a farmer's stackyard. 

And cheat Like any unhanged blackguard. 

There are cxiueptions, man and woman; 

But tJiis is gentry’s life in comnion# 

By this the sun was out of sight 
And twilight darkening bronght the night; 

A beetle hummed with lazy drone^ 

The cows stood lowing in the lane; 

When up they got with friendly shrugs 
Rejoiced they were not men but doge; 

And each took off bis homeward way. 

Resolved to meet sonie other day. 


GEORGE GORDON BYRON 
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SHE WALKS Iff BEAUTY 

She walks in beaaty, like the night 
Of clDudless climes and starry skies; 

And alJ that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and hex eyes: 

Thus mcUained to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day danii-.. 
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One »hiu]e the indire^ one roy the les^, 

Had hell impaired the nameiesi 
Which waves in every raven Iresg,. 

Or acftiy lightens o'er her face; 

Where thaugKts serenely sweet express 
How purer how dear their clwelling'place. 


And on that eheet, and ti*er that brow. 
So Boftt so calm, yel eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tdl of days in goodness spent^ 

A mind at peace with all beloWr 
A heart whose love is innocenti 


SO, iPE^LL CO NO MORE A-ROVING 

Sop weTl go no more a-ro™g 
So late into the night. 

Though the heart be still as loning, 

And the moon be still as bright, 

For the sword outvrearB ite sheath. 

And the soul wears out the breast^ 

And ihe heart must pause to breathe. 

And Love itself have rest. 

Though the night was made for loving. 

And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


THE ISLES Of GREECE 

The Laics of Creecel the isles of Crce«® 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 

Where grew the arts of war and pcaoe^ 

Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprungl 
Eternal suonner gilds them ycL 
But allt except their sufii is set^ 
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The Scian and the Teian 
The hero'i harp, die Ic^ver^a late. 

Have found the fame your ehore^ refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mule 
To aouadfi which echo further vrtsl 
Than your sires^ "Islands of the Hlest” 

The ifkountainE look on MaraUton— 

And Marathon looks on the eea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

1 dreamed that Greece might still be free 
For standing on the Persians* 

I could not deem myseU a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er seB-bom Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay bdow^ 

And men in nadona—ftll were hial 
He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun sett where were they? 

And where are they? and where art thou. 
My countr)^? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is lundni^s now— 

The heroic bosom beats no morel 
And must thy lyre* so long divine. 
Degenerate Into hands like mine? 

Tis something to die dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race. 

To fed at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face? 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Grceka a blush—for Greece a tear* 

Must we but w^eep o'er days more blest? 

Mtisl jue but blush?—Our falhera bledL 
Earth 1 render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundrsl grant hut three. 

To make a new Thermopylae! 
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WliQt^ ailent still? and sQent all? 

Ab! no— the voices ol the dead 
Sound like a dLetant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, “Let one living head. 

But one^ arise—we come, we come! 

Tis faul the living who ore dirmh. 

In vain—in vain; strike other chords; 

FUl high the cop with Samiao wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s Tinal 
Hark I rking to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bocehaim]! 

You have the Pyrric dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrric phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made AnacrconV song divine. 

He served—-bul served Polyeralcs— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were stilL at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
TAo; tyrant was Miliiadesl 

O that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind 1 
Such chains as his were sure to bind- 

Fill high the IkpwI with Samian wind 
On Soli's rock^ end Parga^s shoTCt 
Exists the remnanl of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sowOt 
The Heracleidan blood might own« 
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Trust not fot freedom to the Franlcs— 
They have & kuig who huye and jseMs^ 
In native sworils tud native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells^ 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shielcL, however broads 

Pill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
1 see their glorious hiack eyes shine; 

But gaaing on each glowing maid^ 

My own the huming teardrop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium^s marbled sleep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmuis sweeps 
Thcrer s wand ike, let meaing a nd die. 

A land of slaves shall ne^er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED 


When we two parted 
In silence and tears. 

Half broken-hearted^ 

To sci’CT for year*, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold^ 
Colder thy kias; 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this! 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow; 

It felt like the waning 
Of what I fed now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame: 

1 hear thy name spoken 
And share in its shame. 


They name ihee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder cornea o'er ms-^ 
Why wert thou dear? 
They knew not I knew tfiec 
1^0 knew thee too well: 
Long, long §haLl I rue thee 
Too deeply to teU. 

In secret we met: 

In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget. 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years. 

How should 1 greet thee? 
With silence and teara. 


ELEGY ON THYRZA 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft and charms so rare 
Too soon return’d to Earth! 

Though Earth received them in her bod. 
And o’er the spot ibc crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirths 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou lirat low. 

Nor giute upon the spot; 

There flowers or wmls at will may grow. 
So 1 behold them not: 

It is enough for me to prove 
Thnl whal I loved and long must love 
Like eomniDR earth can rot; 

To me there needs nu bIouc to teU 
*Tis Nothing that I loved so welL 
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Yet did 1 love thee ta the la^t, 

Afi fervently as thoti^ 

Who didst not choage through aE the past 
And eanal not alter now. 

The love where Death has set ht? jmI 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow: 

And, what were worse, ihou canst not see 
Or wrongp or change^ or fault in me. 

The better days of life w'ere otirs; 

The worst can be but mine; 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lours, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The sitcRce of that dreamless sleep 
r envy now too much to w^p; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have pass’d away 
I might have watchM through long decay. 

The flower in ripenM bloom unmatch’d 
Must foil the earliest prey^ 

Though by no hard untimely snatch'd^ 

The leaves must drop away. 

And yet it were a greater grief 
To Yvatch it withering, leaf by leaf. 

Than see it pluckM to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul froui fair. 


I know not if I could have home 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that followed such a mom 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day vdthout a cloud hath past, 
And thou weii lovely to the last, 
EIxtlnguiBh^d. not decayy; 

As Stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest aa they fall from high. 
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As once 1 wcp^., if 1 could 
My tcsns might well be #hed+ 

To think I was not neaXt to keep 
One vigil o*er Ihy bed! 

TogMCf how fondly! on ihy fee*, 
To fold thee in n faint embracct 
Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain, 
Nor thou nor I can fed again. 

Yet how mtidh less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me fra^ 
The loveliest things that stiU remain 
Than ihos remember thee! 

The ail of thine that cannot die 
Throngh dark and dread Eternity 
Rcluma again to me. 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living yean. 
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Oonra, 


SEGiSMVffD'S DREAM 

(The King of Poluid, frightened by an omen at his bob’* birth, 
which the lootluayers have interpreted to mean that the boy will 
grow up a mere wild heaal, bringing fire and alaughter on the 
country if he suixeeds to power, hoa imprisoned him in a tower till 
he shaU come of age, with a faithful officer for guard. He then has 
him released—to see if the oracle has been mistaken!—and told 
that all thia conSnetnent and misery has been a dream—as in tJie 
‘‘Induction” to the “Taming of the Shrew.”) 

Segisfntind (wiikin )—- 
ForbearJ I Btille wilh your perfume! cease 
Your crai)- fialut^Lionai I aay— 

Begone^ or let me go^ cm I go imid 
With all this bahlle, mommery, and glare^ 

For I am growing dimgcrous—Air! room! air!— 

{He in. Mujic 

Oh but to save the reeling brain froto wreck 
With ita bewildered aeoiMl—- 
(covers hi$ ayei forawhSt.) 

(Ajttr looking tn the mirror^) 

What, thia fantastic Segismund the same 
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Who I tut night, as lor aU his nighw before. 

Lay down to sleep in wolfskin on the ground 
In a black turret which the wolf howled round. 

And woke again upon a golden bed. 

Hound which as clouds about a rising sun. 

In scarce less glittering caparison. 

Gathered gay sltapes that, underneath a breei* 

Of music, hMded him upon their knees 
The wine of heaven in a cup of gold. 

And still iu soft naelQdiou,s undersong 
Hailmg me Prince of Poland I—“Segismund ” 

They said, “Our Prince! The Prince of Poland!" and 
Again, “Oh, welcome, welcome, lo his own 
Our own Prince Segisround—” 


If reason, sense, and self-identity 
Obliterated from a worn-out brain, * 

Art thou not maddest striving to be sane. 

And catching at that Self of yesterday 
That, like a leper^s rags, best flung aw ay! 

Or if not mad, then dreaming—dreaming? well 
Dreaming then—Or, if self to self be true. 

Not mocked by that, but as poor souls have been 
By those who wronged them, to give wrong new relish? 
Or have those stars indeed they told toe of 
As masters of my wretched life of old. 

Into some happier eonslellation rolled. 

And brought my better fortune out on earth 
Clear as themselves in heav’nl-— 


(The great ofBcera of state crowd around him with protestations of 
fidelity; aolaldo, his old warder, comes, and after attempts a^ 
explaining and justifying the situatiom Segjsmund 
to strike his head oS; the Princess Estrella, frothed to the Duke 
of Muscovy, enters, and Segismund claims her for his own 
attempts to throttle the Duke; the King « call^ m. and 
storm of reproaches which the King parries on the ground of good 
inlentiaiiB^ Segismund doses as follows!) 


Be assured your Savagt, once Itl looaSt 
Will not be caged ogam so quickly; not 
By threat or mlulation to be limed. 
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Till he have had his quarrel out with thoae 
Who made him what he b* 

Kin ^— 

Beware! Beware! 

Subdue the kindled Tiger in yoor eye. 

Nor dream that il was sheer necessity 
Made me thiu far relaaL the bond of fate, 

And> with far more of terror than of hope 
Threaten myself^ my people^ and the Stale. 

Know that, if old, I yel have vigor left 
To wield the award as weQ as wear the crown i 
And [f my more immediate issue fail. 

Not wanting ficions of collateral bloodt 

Whose wholesome growth shall more than compensate 

For all the loss of a dtstorted stem, 

S^f^ismunJ — 

That will I straightway bring to trial—Ohi 
After a revelation such as thia,. 

The Last Day shall hove little left to show 
Of righted wrong and villainy requited! 

Na>\ Judgment now beginning upon earth, 

Mysclft melhinks. in right of all my wrongSt 
Appointed heav'^ji^s avenging minister. 

Accuser, judge, and erecuBonert 

Sword in band* cite the guilty—First, as worst. 

The usurper of his aon^s inheritance^ 

Him and hiii old Bccomplice, time and crime 

Inveterate, and unable to repay 

The golden years of life they stole away. 

What, docs he yet maintain his slate, and keep 

The throne he should be judged from? Down with him* 

That I may trample on the false white head 

So long has worn my crown! Where are my soldiers? 

Of all my subjects and my vassals here 
Not one to do my bidding? Hark! A trumpet! 

The trumpet— 

(Be pouaes as fbe Irtimpcf jounifj m in Ac^ and masked Soldiers 
graduatly fUt in behind the tkr&ne.) 

King (rising before hU throne)— 

Aye, indeed, the miinpet blows 
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A TTiemorable Id atluiltion 

Who, if forthwith you fall not at the feet 

Of him whoae head you thTPatcTi with ihodustt 

Forthvfilli ihaJl draw the curtain of the Past 

About you; and ibi? momenlary pleani 

Of gloryt that you thmk to hold 

So fxtmmg, so shall vanish, os a dreain. 

Se^mund — 

He prophesies; the old man prophesiest 
And, at hifi trumpets summona^ from the tower 
The leash-bound shadow? loosened after me 
My rising ^lory reach and overlour— 

But, reach not I my height* he shall not hold. 

But with me hack to his ovru darkness! 

(fasha toward ike fArone and is inclosed hf the joftfferj.y 
Traitors! 

Hold off I Unhand me! Am not 1 your king? 

And you would etrangle him! 

But T am breaking with an inward Fire 
Shall scorch you off, and wrap me on the wings 
Of conflagration from a kindled piTe 
Of lying prophecies and prophet king!^ 

Above the extinguished stars—Reach me the sword 
He Rung me—Fill me such a bowl of wine 
As lhat you woke the day with— 

A'lnyr— 

And shall close,— 

^ But of the vintage that Ootaldo knows. 

(He ifl drugged, returned to the lower, and on waking assured that 
the recent taste of freedom and kingehip was all a dream, and hia 
former life in the lower the reality,) 

Segismund — 

You know 

*Tis nothing but a dream? 

Clotaldo —- 
Nay, you yourself 

Know best bow lately you awoke from lhat 
Yon know you went to sleep on? 

Why, have yon never dreamt the like before? 
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Sej^muntl — 

Nev-er, |o Bueh reality* 

Cldaldo — 

Sircb dreaina 

Arc oflcntiines Lbe sleeping cxhalstiDns 
Of that atnhition that lies smoldcnng 
Under the ashes of the lowest fortune; 

By which* when reason sluttiher^ of has lost 
The reins of sensible comporisont 
We fly at something higher than we are— 

Scarce ever dive to lower—to be kings. 

Or conquerors, crowned with laurel or with goLdr 
Nay, moan ting heaven iUelf on eagle wings* 
VCTiich, by tbe way, novr that I think of it. 

May birrtiRh iis the key to this high fltgbt— 

That royal Eagle we were watching, and 
Talking of as you went to sleep last night. 

Segfjmrinrf— 

Last night? night? 

Oo(aWo— 

Ayfcr do you not rcmembet 
Envying his umnaiiity of flight. 

As, rising from his throne of rock, he sailed 
Above the mountains far into the West 
That burned about him, while with poising wings 
He darkled in 1i as a bumlng brand 
Is seen to smolder in the fire it feeds? 

Svgumund — 

Last night—last night—Oh, what a day was that 
Between that last night and this sadT^ay! 

fTfo/flfdo' —- 
And yet, perhaps. 

Only some few dark moments, into which 
ImaginatJon, once lit np within 
And uncondirionat of lime and space. 

Can pour infinities. 

Sef^mund — 

And 1 remember 

How the old man they called the King, who wore 
The crown of gold about hi* silver hair. 

And a mysletioiu girdle round hU waist. 
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Jyat when my rage wm roarini; at height^ 

And after which It was aU dark agairiT 
Bid me beware lest all ahould be a dream- 

Aye^ there another stpecialty of dreams. 

That once Uie dreamer ^gius lo dream he dreams. 
His fool 15 on the ray verge of waking, 
Segumnnd— 

Would iL had been upon ihe verge of death 
That know5 iw waking— 

Lifting me up to glory, to fall backt 
Stunnedf Crippled—wrelcheder than ev’n before. 
Chutldo — 

Yet not so glcrlousT Segiamund+ if you 
Your visionary honor wore so ill 
As to work murder and revenge on those 
Who meant you weJi. 

S^gismund — 

Who meant me!—me! their Fringe 
Chained like a felon— 

Chtaldo — 

Stayt Btay—Not so fast. 

Yon dreamed the Prince, remember. 

5e^niund— 

Theii in dream 
Revenged it only. 

True. But mb they lay 

Dreams are rough copies of the waking sou! 

Ycl unconecled of the higher Will, 

So that men sometimea in their dreams confess 
An unsuspected, or forgotten, self; 

One must beware lo check-—aye, if one may, 
Stifle ere bom, such passion in ourselves 
As makeSt we see, such havoc with our sleep, 
And ill reucts upon the waking day. 

And, by the hye, for one test, Segismuod, 
Between such swearahie realities— 

Since Dreaming, Madness, Passion, arc akin 
In misfling each that salutary rein 
Of reason, and the guiding will of man: 

One lest, I think, of waking sanity 
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Shall ba that consciouA power of sell-controlf 
To curb all pagfiioii^ bul much most of all 
That evil and virKUctive, that ill squares 
With humaD^ and with holy cation lesa^ 

Which bids us pardon ev'n our enemieSt 
And much more those who, oiit of no ill wiH 
Mistakenly have taken up the rod 
Which heaven, they think, has put into their hands. 
Segismund —- 

I think I soon shall have to try again— 

Sleep has not yet done with me, 

Clomldo — 

Such a sleep. 

Take my advice—^tis early yet—the sun 
Scarce up above the mountain; go withbw 
And if the night deceived you, try anew 
Wiih morning; morning dreams they say come tmeu 
S^gismund — 

Oh, rather pray for me a sleep so fast 
As shall obi iterate dream and waking toop 
into the lower.) 

CiotMo — 

So sleep; sleep fast: and sleep away those two 
Might potions, and the waking dream between 
Which dream thou must believe; and, if to see 
Again, poor Segismund! that dream must be. 

And yet* and yet, in th^ our ghostly lives. 

Half ni^t, half day^ half sleeping, half awake^ 

How if our working life, like that of sleep. 

Be all a dream in that eternal Life 
To which we wake not till we sleep In death? 

Row ify I say, the senses wc now trust 
For date of sensible comparison,^—^ 

Aye, ev^n the Reason^s self that dates with them. 

Should be in essence or intensity 
Hereafter so transcended, and awoke 
To a perceptive subtlety bo keen 
As lo confess themselves befooled before, 

In all ibai now they will avouch for moat? 

One man—like this—but only so much longer 
As life is longer than a sununer^s day. 
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Believed himself a king upeii his throne^ 

And played at hazard with hia fdbws' lives* 

Who cheaply dreamed away their lives to htm« 

The sailor dreamed of tossing on the flood; 

The soldier of hie laurels gro¥m Id blood: 

The lover of the beauty that he knew 
Must yet dissolve Jo dusty residue; 

The merchant and the miser of his bag^ 

Of Angered gold; the beggar of his rags: 

And all this stage of earth on which we aeem 
Such bus)' actora, and the parts we playedp 
Substantial as the shadow of a shade. 

And Dreaming but a dream within a dream# 
fi/e~ 

Was it not said, air* 

By some philosopher as yet unborn 

That any chimney sweep who for twelve hours 

Dreams himself king is happy as the king 

Who dreams himself twelve hours a chimney^sweqj? 

Clotaldo — 

A theme indeed for wiser heads dmn yours 
To moralize upon# 

fAu insarrection breaking out to reinstate Segismund^ a band ol 
aoldiera bring him, asleep, from the towtr.) 


Captain — 

0 Royal Segismund, our Prince and King, 
Look on us—Glisten to us—answer us. 

Your faithful soldiery and subjectfl, now 
About you kneeling, but on hre to rise 
And cleave a passage through your enemlesp 
Until we seat you on your lawbal throne. 

For though your father* King Basilio, 

Now King of Poland, jealous of the stars 
That prophesy his setting with your rise. 
Here holds you ignominiously eclipsed. 

And would Astoifo. Duke of Muscovy* 
Mount to the throne of Poland after him; 

So will not we, your loyal soldiery 
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An<3 Eobjects; neither ihose oJ tis now firTt 
Apprtsisd of yoiLT exUtencc and your rights 
Not those that hitherto deluded by 
Allegiance faJfie^ their vizors now Bing down* 
And craving pardon on their knee^ with m 
For that unconscious disloyalty^ 

Offer with ns the service oi their blood j 
Not only we and they j tut at our beeb 
The heart, if not the by Ik, of Poland follows 
To join their voic« and dielr arms with ours. 

In viudieating with our livm oiir own 
Prince Segismund to Poland and her throncL 
SMiers — 

SegUmund, Segismund^ Prince Segiamundl 
Our own King Segistnund, etc. 
iThey att arise.) 

Segismund— 

Again? So soon?—Wbnt, not yet done with me? 
The ami is littJc higher up, I thinly 
Than when I last lay down« 

To bury In the depth of your own wa 
You that infest its shallows. 

Captain — 

Sirl 

Segirmun^— 

And now. 

Not in a palace^ not in the hue clothes 
We all were in; but here, in the old places 
And in your old accounteriticnt—^ 

Only your vizors off, and Lips unlockt 
To mock me with that idle title— 

Captain — 

Nay, 

Indeed no idle tille, but yogr own. 

Then, now, and now forever. For, behold, 

Ev*n as 1 speak, the mountain passes Bit 
And bristle wHh the advancing soldiery 
Thai gtitlcm in yoor rising glory, sir; 

Andt at our signah echo to our cry^ 

“Segismund, King of Poland !” 

(SAourr, frumpen, e/e.) 
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Se^ismund — 

Oh* how cheap 

The miMler of a coundess host of ^adowa, 

A# impotent to do with as to keqi! 

AJl this they said before—to softer mtiaic* 
Capiam— 

Soft miisici air, to what Indeed wwe shadowSi 
That, foUowitig the sunshine of a Court, 

ShaU back be brougfal with it—if shadows sUll, 
Yet to substantial reckoning- 
Sf^mund — 

They shall? 

The whitC'haired and white-wandd chsmberlaiiit 
So busy with his wand loo—4hc old King 
That I was soinewhat hard on—he had been 
Hard upon me—and the fine feathered Prince 
Who crowed so loud—my cousin—and another. 
Another cousin, we will not bear hard on— 

And—but Clot^do? 

Captoin— 

Fled, my Lord, but close 
Pursued; and then— 

Sc^mund — 

Then, as he fied before. 

And after he bad sworn it on his knees. 

Came back to lake me—where 1 am!—No more. 
No tnore of this! Away with you! Begone! 
Whclhcr but visioos of ambitious night 
That morning ought to scatter, or grown out 
Of nighfs proportions you invade the day 
To scare me from tny little wits yei left* 

Begone! I know I must be near awakOp 
Knovdng I dicam; or, if not at my voice* 

Then vanish at the dapping of ray bands. 

Or take this foolish fellow for your sport: 
Dressing me up in visionary glories^ 

Which the first air of waking consciousness 
Scatters as fast as from the alamandcF— 

That* waking one fine morning in full Boweri 
One rougher insurrection of the breeze 
Of all her atidden honor disadoms 
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To tbc l^X blo^ntr and abe stands ogaio 
The nintrr-nabed scarecrow that she was! 
irump^as^ ate.) 

A Soldier — 

ChalJcnging King BasiLio’a now in sight. 

And bearing down upon UJ, 

Captain — 

Sir^ you hear; 

A littLe hesitation and delay 

And all I& lost—your own rights and the lives 

Of those who now maintain it at that cost; 

With you all saved and won; without^ all lost. 

That former recognition cf your right 
Grant but a dream, if you will have it so: 

Great things forecast themselves by $ha<lows great: 

Or will you have it^ this lihe that dream too. 

People, atid place, and time itsdf, all dream— 

Yet, being in*t, and as the shadows cnine 
Quicker and thicker than you can escape. 

Adopt your visionary soldiery. 

Who, having struck a *olid chain away, 

Now put an airy sword into your hand. 

And harnessing you piecemeal dlL yon stand 
Amidst us ail complete in glittering, 
n unsubstantiaK steel— 

fA battle is fought, in which Segismund is victorious; taught by his 
former experience, he revives to be wise and temperate, and clones 
with the following moralizing:) 

You stare upon me all, amazed to hear 
The word of civil justice from such Ups 
As never yet seemed tuned to such disconiue. 

But listen—In that same enchanted lower. 

Not long ago, 1 learned it from a dream 
Expounded by this ancient prophet here; 

And which he told me, should it come agaiui 
How I should bear my»]F beneath it; uo4 
As then with angry passion all on fire, 

Arguing and making a distempered soul; 

But ov’n with justica, mercy, self-control^ 
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As if the dream J walked in wene no dreain, 

And conadcfice one da^ to account for k. 

A dream it woa in which I thought myoelf, 

And you that hailed me now then hailed me King, 
In a brave palace dial was all my own, 

Within^ and all without it, mine; imtiJ^ 

Drqnk with excess of majesty and pride, 

Mcthought I towered so high and EweUed so widCr 
That of mysdf I burst the glittering bubbly 
That my ambitioo had about me blown. 

And all again was darktic^. Such a dream 
As this in which I may be walking now; 

Dispensing solemn justice to you shadows^ 

Who make believe to listen; but onon^ 

With ail your gliltering arms and equipage^ 

Kings, princes, captains, wamom, plume and steely 
Aye, ev^n with all your airy theater^ 

May flit into air you seem to rend 
With acclamation, leaving me to wake 
In the dark tower; or dreaming that I wake 
From this that waking w; or this and that 
Both waking or both dreaming; such a doubt 
Con founds and douds our mortal life abouL 
And, ivhether wake or dreaming; this I knoWt 
How dream-vdse human glories come and go; 
Whose momentary teunre not to break, 

Walking as one who knows he soon may w'ake 
So fairly carry the full cup, w wcli 
Disordered insolence and po£siou quelh 
That there he Dothing after to upbraid 
Dreamer or doer in the part he played^ 

Whether To-motrow^s dawn shall brcdic the spell. 
Or the Trumpet of the eternal Day, 

When Dreaming with the Night shall pass away^ 
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KAREL CAPEK 


KAREL CAPEK (CiefJt. 1890-1938). Md«l wiJclr Lnewn Cwch wriltr. 
ihrou^h playjL, R.U.R. ssicE FAe Lift of the ^n3i^cli. Alvo tuthar O'! UX nDT«!li, 
iiboil 9Kory coIlc<tlDQK, Usvi-] hoakv Ardent hiFniHiiiliiriKii, fnad nt uroplu 
themr^. Like hli ffif^nd MaAoryk, under influence of Amcrie^ ideXE. 

Si\d to hive dkd '^of the deoih of hh ^oaairjS 


THE ISLAND 

At oiie time there lived m lisbon a certain Dcun Luiz de Faria iwho 
later sailed avfsj in order to see the viorld, and having visited the 
greater part nf iL died on an island os remote as one^a iinDgi nation 
can picture. During hLa Ufe in Lisbon he was a man full ol wisdom 
and judgment. He lived as such men nsnalLy da» in a way to gratify 
his own desires without doing harm to othem, and he occupied a 
position in affairs commensurate with hU innate pride- But even 
that Ufe eventually bored him and became a burden to him. There¬ 
fore he exchanged his property for money and sailed away on the 
first ship out into the world. 

On this ship he sailed first to Cadiz and then to Palermo, Constan- 
ttnople and Beirulht to Palestine, and around Arabia clear up 

to Ceylon. Then ibcy sailed around lower India and the islands 
including java whence they struck for the open sea again heading 
towards the east and south. Sometimes they met lellow coiifitrymea 
who were homeward hound and who wept with joy when they asked 
questions about their native land. 

In all the countries they visited Dom Luiz saw so many things 
that were extraordinary and well-nigh mar\'ellous, that he felt os if 
he had forgotten all his former Life. 

While they sailed thus over the wide sea, the stormy season 
overtook them and their boat tossed on the waves like a cork which 
has neither a gaa] nor anchorp For three days die storm increased 
in violence. The third night the ship struck a coral reef. 

Dom Luiz during the terrific crash felt himself lifted to a great 
height and then plunged down into ihe water. But the water hurled 
him hack and pitched him unconBcicms on a broken tinnhcr. 

When he recovered conEclousncss, he realised that it was bright 
noon and that he was drifting on a pile of shattered beams wholly 
alone on a calm sea. At that instant he felt for the first time a real 
joy in being olive. 
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Hf. Roateil thuft until evening and ihr^sughciut the night end the 
entire succeeding day, but not u glimpse of lund did he have. 
Besides, the pile of rafters on which he Boaled was becoming 
loosened by the action of the woter^ and piece uftcr piece detached 
itself* Dom Lull vainly trying to tie them together with strips of 
his own clothingr At Inst only three weak timbers remained to him 
and he sank back in wTarincss. With a feeling of being uLlerly for^ 
sakettp Dom Luii made bis adieu to life and resigned himeelf to 
the will of God. 

The third day at dawn hr saw that the wavs were bearing him 
to a beam! fid island gf charming groves and green thickels which 
seemed to be floating on the bo^om of the ocean- 

Finally, covered with salt and foam he stepped out on the land. 
At that ItisUiit several savages emerged from ibe foresip but Dom 
Lutz gave utterance to an unfriendly shout for he was afraid of 
them. Then he knell down to pruy^ sank to the earth and fell asleep 
OR Ebe shore of the ocean r 

When the suu was setting* he was awakened by a great hunger. 
The sand all around him was marked by the prints of bare flat feel, 
Dom Luii was much rejoiced for he realised that around him had 
walked and sal many savages who had discussed and wondenMl 
about him but had done him no injury. Forlliwilh he went to seek 
food but U had already grown dark* When be had pas^?ed to the 
other side of the cliff* he lUhdd the savages sitting In a circle eating 
their supper* He men^ women and children in that circle* but he 
look a position at some dislancc* not being bold enough to go closer, 
as IE be were a beggar from some far-off province. 

A young female of the savage group arose from her place and 
brought him a Hat basket full of fruit. Luiz flung hlmselE upon the 
basket and devoured bananas, figs, both dried and fresh* other 
fruits and fresh clama* meiil dried in the sun and sweet bread of a 
very different eotI from ours. The girl abo brought him a pitcher 
of spring water and, seating herwlf in a squat position* she watchc<S 
him eat and drink. When Luiz had hnd his fill, he felt a great relief 
in his whole body and began to thank the girl aloud for her gifts 
and for the water, for her kirid-heartedncss and for the mercifulness 
of all the others. As he spoke thus* a deep gratiludc like the sweet 
anguish of an overffowing heart grew in him and poured itself out 
in heauliful words which he bad never before been able to utter 
so well. Ttie savage girl sat in front of him and listened. 

The following day be continued his inspoclion, encircling the 
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Dam Luiz fdt that he mmt repeat hi^ gradtude in n. w^y to make 
her understand and sd he thanked her as fervently as if he were 
prayingd tn the meantime the savages had aU gone away the 
forest and Luiz was afraid that he would remain alone in the un^ 
familiar place with ihb great jo? in hia heart So he hegan to 
relate things to the giri to detain her—telling her where he came 
from, how the ship wap wicked and what sufferinge he had endured 
on the sea- All the while the savage maid lay before Kim flat on 
her stomach and Ui^tencd silently. TTien Luii observed that she hnd 
fallen asleep with her face on the earth. Seating himadf at some 
distance, he gazed at the heavenly stam and listened to the murmur 
of the sea until sleep overcame hira. 

When he awoke m the morning, he looked for the mold but she 
had vanished. Only the impression of her entire body—straight and 
long like a green twig—remained in the sand. And when Luiz 
stepped into the hollow^ it was warm and ^un-heated. Then he 
followed the shoreline to inspect the island. Sometimes he had to 
go through forests or imderbruah; often he had to skirt swamps 
and climb over boulders. At times he met groups of savaged but he 
was not afraid of them. He noted that the ocean was a more beautiful 
blue than anywhere else in the world and that itiere were blossoming 
trees and unustial loveliness of vegetation. Thus he |oiirneyed all 
day long enjoying the beauty of the island which was the most 
pleasing of any he had ever seen. Even the natives, he observed, 
were far more hajidsonie than other savage tribes* 

The foHowling day he continued his inspection. cncimliTig the 
on I ire island which was of an undulatiog ^surface ble&sed with 
streams an<l Rowenng verdure, just a* one would picture paradise. 
By cvctiing he reached the spot on the shore where he had landed 
from the sea and there sat the young savage girl all alone braiding 
her hair. At her feel lay the dm^rs on which he had lloBtc<l 
hither. 'Fhe waves of the impassable sea splashed up aft far as the 
rafters so that he could advance no farther. Here Dom Luiz seated 
himself beside her and gazed at the sweep of the water beating ofl 
bis ihoughtB wave on wave. After many hundreds of waves had 
thus come and gone, hia hcfirl overflowed with an immeasurable 
sorrow' and he began to pour out his grief, telling how' he Iiad 
journeyed for two days making a complete circumference of the 
Lnland hut that nowhere had he found a city or a harbr^ur or a 
human being resembling himsetf. He told how all hla comrades had 
perished at see and that he had been cast up ou an bland from 
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which there was no retum; that be left mloiie amoirg low aairage 
beings who sjK>ko another lanpiage in which it vras impossible to 
distinguish words or sense, Thus he compbincd bitterly and the 
savage maid listened to him lying on the sand until she fell asleep 
as if rocked to slumber by the grievatid lullaby of hts inbulations^ 
Then Lilt£ become slJcnl and brenthed softly. 

In the morntng they sat together on the rtKrk Dverlooking I he 
sen giving a view of the entire horaon. There Dom Luis reiriewEd 
his whole Hfe^ the elegance and splendour of Lisbon^ his love affairEr 
his voyages and all that h* had aeon in the world and he clcssed 
his #yos to vision more clearly the beautiful scenes in his own UfCi 
Wlien he again opened his eyos^ he aaw the savage girl sitting on 
her heels and looking before her with a somew^hat unintelligent gojcc. 
He saw that she w^as lovely, with a small body and slender limbs, 
os hrowm us the earthy and finely orecL 

After that he sat often on the rock looking out for a possible 
passing ship. He saw the sun rbo up from the ocean and sink in its 
depths and be became accustomed to this just as he did to all elsep 
He learned day by day more of ihc pleasant sweetness of the isLand 
and its climate. It was like an isle of love. Sometimes the savages 
came to him and gojced on him with respect os they squatted in a 
circle about him like penguins. Among them were tattooed men 
and Venerable ancienUji and these brought him portions of food that 
he might live. 

When the rainy season come* Doth Luiz took up his abode in the 
young savage girrs hut. Thus he lived among the wild natives and 
went nuked just as they did but he fdt scorn for them and did not 
learn a single word of their language. He did not know whal name 
they gave to I he island oti which he lived, to the roof which covered 
his head or to the woman who in the eyes of God was his oifily 
mate. Whenever he returned to the hut^ he found there food prepared 
for him, a couch and the quiet embrace of hiR browm wife. Although 
he regarded her as not really or wholly a human beings but rather 
more nearly like other animah, ncverthelesi he treated her as if 
she underMood him, telling her everything in his own language and 
feeling fully sailsfied because she listened to him attentively. He 
narrated to her everything that occupied hia mind—events of his 
former life in Lisbont things abont hia home, details of his travels- 
At first it grieved him that the savage maidefi neither understood 
hia words nor the signific-ance of what he waF saying but he breume 
accustomed even to that and continued to recount everything in the 
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same phrase sod abo witli variBtlons and {dwayi afterword ht took 
her into hin arms- 

But m the course of dme hi^ uarrationa eihoiter and more 

interrupted. The adventures he had had slipped the memoiy of Dom 
Lull jiisl as if they hadn"! happened or aa if nothing had ever hap¬ 
pened. For whole days he would lie on hifi couch fost in thought and 
ailence^ He became accustomed to hb new life and contiuaed to sit 
on his rock but he no longer kepi a lookout tor passing »hlps« Thus 
many years passed and Luiz forgot about return ing^ forgot the past, 
even his own native speech, and his miud was as mule as his tonguev 
Always at night he retumed to his hat hut he never learned to know 
the fiolives any more inlimatcly than he had the day he arrived on 
the island. 

Once in I he aurnmer he was deep in the forest when such a strange 
unrest overwhelmed him suddenly tlial he ran out of the wood to 
behold oui on the ocean a beautiful ship at anchor- With violently 
beating heart he rushed lo tlic shore to mount his boulder and when 
he rcache<l it, he saw on the beach a group of sailors and officera. 
He concealed himself behind the rock like a savage and Listened. 
Their words touched the margin of his niemory and he then realised 
that the newxomers were speaking hie native tongue. He rose then 
and tried to address them but he only gave utleranco to a loud 
shout The new arrivals were frighteued and he gave a second 
outcry. They raised their carbines but tn that instant his tongue 
becarne untangled and he cried out, “Seignors,—have mercy!” All 
of them cried out in joy and hastened forward lo him. But Luiz 
wa.^ seized by a savage instinct la flee before them+ They, however, 
had completely surronnded him and one after another embraced 
him and overwhelmed him with questions. Thus he stood in the 
midst of the group—naked and full of anguish. Looking in every 
direction for a loophole of escape. 

^‘Don^ be afraid,” an riderly officer said lo hinu recall that 

you are a human being. Bring him. meat and wine for he looks thin 
and mlserahle. And yoit^il down here among us and rest while 
you get accufLonved ngaiu to the speech of human beings instead of 
to scTeechcA which no doubt apes employ os speech " 

'Hiey brought Dom Luiz sweet wine* prepared meats and biscuits. 
He sat among them as if in a dream and ate and gradually began lo 
feel his memory reluming. The others also ate nnd drank and con¬ 
versed merrily rejoicing that they had found a fellow countryman. 
When Luiz had partaken of some of iho food, a ddicious feeling 
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of graEitudfr filled him just w ibat Ume when tJie ravage maiden 
had led him but in additioD be dovt felt a joy in the beautiful speech 
which he heard and undcrslood and in ihe cumponlonahle people 
who addressed him as a brother. The word^ now came to fais tongue 
of themselves and he eipres&ed his ihankj^ to them as beat he could. 

“Rest a little longer^"' the old officer said to him^ '*ajid then you 
can tell tw who yaii are and how you got here. Then the precious 
gift ol language will return lo you for there is nothing more beautb 
ful than the power ol speech which permits a mein to talk, to relate 
his adventures and to pour out his ft^clings,^ 

While he Was ^peaktrig a young sailor tuned up and began softly 
to sing a song about a man who went away liieyond the sea while 
his sweetheart implores the sea and the winds and the shy to restore 
him to heft the pleading grid ol the maiden being expressed in the 
most touching words one could find anywhere. Alter him otheri 
sang or recited other poem% of similar content., each of them a little 
sadder in strain. All the songa gave voice to the longing for a loved 
one; ihev told of ships sailing to far distant lands and ol the ever 
changelu) sea. At the last everyone was filled with niemories of 
home and of all whom they had left behintL Dorn Luiz wrpi copious 
iears^ painlully happy La ilie affiicLions he had suffered and in their 
joyous solution, when after having become imused to tivilked speech 
he now heard the beautiful music of poetry^ Ho wept because it was 
all like a dre-am which he feared could not be real. 

Hnally the old olfioer arose and said, ^^Childreii, now^ we will 
inspect the island which we found here in ihe ocean and before the 
sun sets we will gather here lo row back to the ship. At night we 
will lift anchor and under Cod^s protection, we will soil bacL You+ 
my friend^^^ he turned to Luist, *'if you have anything that is yours 
and that you want lo take with you os a souvenir* bring it here and 
wail for us till just before sunset,” 

The sailors scattered over the island shore and Dom Luiz betook 
himself to the savage woman^s hut- The farther he aclvanced the 
more he loitered, tumitig over in his mind just how he should tell 
the savage that he most go aw^ay and forsake her. He sat dovm on 
a stone and debaled with himself for he could not run away without 
any show of gratitude when he had lived with her for ten years. He 
recalled all the things she had done for him. hovr she had provided 
his food and shelter and had served hitn with her body and by her 
labours. Then he entmjd her but, sat down beside her and talked a 
great deal a riH very burriedlv as If thus he could the better convince 
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her. He told her that Hisy had cotue for him aod that he must now 
sail away to attend to very necessary aHairs of which he conjured 
up a great quantity. Then he took her in hh arms and thanked her 
for everything that she had done for him and he promised her that 
he would soon rdurti, accompanying his promises with solemn vows 
and protestations. When he had talked a long tiine^ he noticed that 
she was listening to him without the falnteEi understanding or com¬ 
prehension. This angered him flnd+ logjiig his patience^ he repealed 
all his arguments as emphatically as possible and he stamped his 
feel in his irritabUity. It suddenly occurred to him that the sailors 
were probably pushing oflp not waiting for hinv and he rushed out 
from the hut in the middle of hb speech and hastened to the shore. 

But as yet no one w^as there so he sat down to waiL But the 
thought worried him that in all likelihood the savage woman hud 
not thorouglily understood what he had said to her ahout being 
compelled to go away. That seemed such a terrible thing to him that 
he suddenly started back on a run to e]rplajn everything to her once 
more. Howevert he did nol atep into her hut but looked through a 
crack to see what she was doing. He saw that she had gathered freab 
grass Id make a soft bod for him for the night; he saw her placing 
fruit for him to eat and he noted for the hrst time that sire herself 
ate only the poorer specimens—those that were dwarfed or spotted 
and for him she selected the most beautiful—all the large and perfect 
samj:dofl of fruit. Then she sat down as Immovable as a statue and 
waited for him. 01 a sudden I>om Luis comprehended clearly that 
he must yet eal the fruit set out for him and lie dowu on the couch 
prepared so carelully and complete her expcctatiorts before he could 
depart. 

Meanwhile the aun was setting and the sailors gathered on the 
shore to push oB to the ship. Only Horn Luix was missing and so 
they called out to him, **Seignof I Signor!” When he did not come, 
they scattered in Various directions on the edge of the forest to seek 
hiniT all the time continuing to caU out to hint. Two of the seamen 
ran quite close to him, calling him all the while hul he hid among 
the ahruhberyT hb heart pounding in his breast for fear they w^ould 
find him. Then all the voSeea died down, and the darkneas came^ 
Sploshing the oara^ the seamen rowed to the vessel loudly lamenting 
the lost survivor of the wTeck, Thru absolute quid ensu^ and Dom 
Luix emerged from the underbrush ond returned to the httU The 
savage woman sal there uitmoved aud patient. Dom Luii ote the 
fruity lay down on the freshly made couch with her bi^tde him^ 
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When dawii waa breaking Dom Luit lay sleepleM and gazed ont 
through ihe door of ihe hut where beyond the trees of the for«l 
could be seen the sunlit sea—that sea on which the beiutifu! ship 
was just mailing away froni the island- The savage w'omaii lay beside 
him asleep but she was no longer attractive as in former years but 
ugly and terrible to look upon. Tear after tear rolled down on her 
bosom while Dom Luiat, in a whisper, lest she might heary repeated 
beautifill words, wonderful poems describing the sorrow of longing 

and of vain etenml yearning. ^ t - 

Then the ship disappeared beyond the horiion and Dorn Luu 
ren'kained on the island but be nei'er uttered a single word from that 
day during all the years that preceded hia death. 


GIOSUE CARDUCCI 

CIOSUE CAEDUCCr iTiiliaik 1»3S-IW7)^ Prola^^nirt of ihc lldiin cUmIc* 
tn pOTl-RiNwgiracnio laterature. Fivnied wtefn td early hteriiy kti^. Bomati 
p^gEnlsm and ini|wrUlifm. Opposed td RemantklBtfl and QirtiliEnity. Poclrr 
pmcccrpied with huierr ■nd land4ca|)e of ttalys fumj end Epodes^ Biffbarinn 
Odes. CriticEl work* created greai stir ba their lime. 

SONNET 

Alone my vessel pas^* mid the cry 
Of halycons. on Ae stormy walera borne, 

Swept on. by thunder of the billowH tom. 

Beneath the clamours of the lightening sfcy^ 

All Memories turn lo that far shore gone by 
Their faces wet with lears and sorrow worn. 

And all fair Hopes o’eTlhrown their glances forlorn 
Cast f>n the spliutered ciars that broken lie, 

Yef at the stem still doth my Genius stands 
While to the ctofllcing masla be hearkeneth^ 

And cries o^r sea and sky bis loud command! 

‘Row on! row on! 0 guidEi of desperate bresthu 
Toward doudy ports of the forgetful lanih 
Toward whitening breakers of the reefs of death.’ 
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PANTHEISM 


I told it not, O yjgilwt stare^ to yoo; 

To thee, aU-scein^ sqo„ ] made no moan; 

Her name, the flower of all things fair and tme, 

Was echoed in my aiJenl heart alone. 

Yet now my scscret star teUB unto atar, 

TTaroogh the brown night, to some vague aphery tuno; 
The great sun amUes at iL, when, sinking far. 

He whispera love lo the white nnd rising mooiL 

On shadowy hills, on shores where life is gay^ 

Each bush repeats it to each flower that blows; 

The flitting birds sing, *Poet grim and grey. 

At last Love'a honeyed dreams ihy spirit fcnow^^ 

I told it not, yet heaven and earth repeat 
The name beloved in sounds divine ^al awdl, 

And mid the acacia-blossom’s pcrfiime sweet 
Murmqrs the Spirit of All—She loves thee welt,^ 


SNOWFALL 

Slowly flutters the snow from ash-coloured heavens in stlence; 
Sound or tumult of life rises not qp from the town; 

Not of herbsdler the cry^ nor nimoroqs rattle of wagons. 

Not loveV passionate song joyous m musical youth. 

But, from the belfry swaying, hoarsely the hours thro^ the evening 
Moan like sighs from u world far from the of our duy. 


Wandering song-birds beat at my tarnished window panes; friendly 
Spirits returning are they, seeking and calling for me. 

Soon, 0 belovM ones, soon—be calm, heart ever undaunted— 

Soon to the silence J come, soon in the shades to repose. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES Y SAAVEDRA 


MlCUiX DE CERVANTES Y SAAVEDRA (Sjwnuli, 1547 1616). S|»iii'i 
wrilcr and qdk of forclUOgt ill world lilerAk\pnt. Wrale pocu-jf and 
pliyii, bui triiiiiaph kitOTcl, Don Qaixoif,. Like fiipnl£t and faastf 

QuixiXc the monj ci^ciradiciioaa in ttiflii''fl nature- Imbued with deep 

hllOuLniaUt osd geDlJc humoj, Cerrantea d^d flame day aa hu greM CUft' 
lemponry^ SKakespeare. 

SA/^CHO PANZA IN H!S ISLAND 

SaNcieO^ wsiii nil hb attcndiiiit^ Game lo a town lliat had about a 
tbott^and inkabitaDtaT and was one of the best where the duke had 
any power* They gave hiiii to undersliuid that the naine of the place 
wa^ the laUnd of Baralarja+ eilher beeaune the town was called 
Bajatariu, or because the govennucnl coal him so cheapi Aa soon as 
he cattle to iba gates (for it waa walled) the ebief olEcers and mbabi' 
lantSf iu their formaliBes^ came out to receive him, the bells rung, 
and ail the pcoplo gave general demonstrations of their joy. The 
oew governor was then carried in mighty pomp to the great church, 
lo give Heaven thanks: and, after some ridicidous ceTciiiofiie0+ they 
delivered him the keys of the gates, and received him as perpetual 
governor of the Inland of Barataria. In the meautimCt the garb^ the 
porl^ the huge hearth and the short and thjrk shape of the new 
governor, made everyone who knew uothing of the !e«l wonder: and 
even those who were privy to the plot, who were many^ were not a 
little surprised. 

Iu short, from the church they carried him to the court ol justice; 
where, when they had placed him ifi his seat, *‘My lord governor,'^ 
said the duke^s steward to hun, '^it is an ancient custom here, that 
he who takes possession of this Eainous island must answer lo some 
diSicult and intricate question that is propounded to him; and by 
the return he makes the people fed the pulae of kia understanding, 
and by ati estimate of his Abilities, judge whether they ought to 
rejoice or to he aorry for hb coming*” 

All the while the steward waa speaking, Sancho was staring on 
an inscription in large characters on the wall over against his seat; 
and, aA he could not read, he asked what was ibe meaning ol that 
which he saw painted there upKin the wait said lhey+ “it is 

an account of the day when your lordship took possession of this 
island; and the inscripdon runs thus: ‘Tliis day, being such a day 
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of thii montti. in such a ycar^ Lord Don Sancho PzuLEa took 
possessiop of this island^ which may he long enjoy.^ *VAiid who is 
he?’^’ asked Sancho* *^Your lordahip/' answered the stew^ard: “for 
we know of no other Panza in the island hut yourself^ who now sit 
in this chair.” “WelL friend,*' said Sanchop *^pray lake not see that 
Doll docs not hebng to mcp nor was it home by any of my fomily 
before me^ Plain Sancho Panza is my name; my father was called 
Sancho, my grandfather Sancho, and aJl of ns have been Pnnzas^ 
without any Don or Donna added to our name-. Now do I already 
guess your Dona are as thick as stones In this Island. But it is 
enough that Heaven knows my meaning; if ray government happens 
to Last hut four days to an endp it shall go hard but 1 will clear the 
island of these Bw^arms of Dons, lhat tniisl needs he os trouhlesorne 
as so many flcdh-flics. Come^ now for your question^ good Mr. 
Steward, and 1 will answer it as well as 1 ran^ whether the town be 
sorry or pleased.” 

At the same instant iwo men came into the courts the one dressed 
like a country fellow, the other looked like a tailor, with a pair of 
aheara in his hand, "^if It please you^ my lord,^^ cried the tailor, 
“I and this farmer here are come before your worship. This honest 
man came to my shop yesterday, for^ saving your presence^ I am a 
tailor^ and, Heaven be praised, free of my company; so^ my lord+ 
he showed me a piece of cloth. ^Sir/ quoth he, ia there enough of 
this to make a cap?* Whereupon I measured the stuff, and answered 
him, "Yes,^ if it like your worship. Now, as I Imagined, do you see, 
he could not but imagine (and perhaps he imagined right enough) 
that 1 had a mind to cabbage some of his cloth, judging hard of ns 
honest tailors, *Pr*ylhce,^ quoth he, *look there be not enough for 
two caps?’ Now 1 smelt him out, and told him there was. Whereupon 
the old knave^ fil it like your warship,) going on to the tune* 
bid me look agnin^ nnd see whether it w^ould not make three* And 
at lasU if it would not make five. I was resolved to humour my cus' 
tomer, and said it might: so we struck n bargain, 

now the man is come for his caps, which 1 gave him: but 
when I asked him for my money he will have me give him his doth 
Bgain^ or pay him for iL”—this true, hones! man?” said Sancho 
to the faritier, ^^Yes, if it please you^” anaw^cred the fellow; "'but 
pray let him show the five eapa he has made me.” ”W''ilh all my 
heart,” cried the tailor; and witli that, pulling his hand from under 
his oloakt he held up five little tiny caps* hanging upon bis four 
fingers and thumb, as upon so many pins. "Tfiere,” quoth he, ""you 
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Bee Lbe £ve Capa dik goad gaffer asks for; and lua^ [ never whip a 
sLilcli mort if ] have wronged him of ihe least anip of his cloth, and 
let any workman be judge/’ The sight of the caps, and the oddness 
of the cause, set the whole court a laughing. Only Saiicho sal gravely 
consider mg a whiles and then, '"Meihinkst" anid he, suit here 
needs not be long dejKnding, but may be decided vi^LUiout any more 
ado, with a great deal of equity' and, iherefore, the judgment of the 
court is, that the tailor shall lose kis making, and the countryman 
hia cloth, and that the caps be given lo the poor priaontra^ and so 
let there be an end of the businesa.^’^ 

If this sentence provoked the laughter of the whole court, the next 
no legs raised tlieir admiration. For, alter the govern or's order was 
executed, two old men appeared before him. one of them with n 
large cane in his hand, which he used as a staff. ‘^My lord/^ said 
the other, who had none, "^some time ago 1 lent this man ten gold 
crowns to do him a kindness, which money he was to repay me on 
demand. [ did not ask him for it again in a good while, lest it Eshould 
prove a greater inconvenience to him to repay me than he laboured 
under when he borrowed iL However, perceiving that be took no 
care Lo pay me, 1 have asked him for my due; nay, I have been 
forced to dun him hard for it. But still he did net only refuse lo pay 
me again, but denied he owed me anything, and said, that If 1 lent 
him so much money he certainly rduraed it. Now, because I have 
no witnesses of the loan, nor he of tli^c pretended payment, 1 l:»eseech 
your lordship to put him to bL^ oath, and if he wiU swear he has 
paid mu, 1 will freely forgive him before GckI and the world/' **What 
aay you lo ibis^ old gentleman With the slalf?^* asked Sancho. “Sirp^ 
answered the old man, own he lent me the gold; and since he 
requires my oath, I beg you will be pleased to hold down your rod 
of juBtice, that t may swear upon it how I have honestly and truly 
returned him his money.” Thereupon the governor bdd down bis 
rod, and in the meantime the defendant gave hU cane to the plaintiff 
to hold, as if it hindered him, while he was lo make a cross and 
sw'ear over ihc judge's rod: ihia done, he declared that it was true 
tlie other had lent him ten crowns, but that he had really returned 
him the same sum into his own hands; and that, because he sup¬ 
posed the plaintiff had forgotten it, he was continually asking him 
for it. The great govemor, hearing thii, asked the creditor what be 
had to reply. He made a4»wer+ that since his adversary had sworn it 
he was satisfied; for be believed him to Ih; a belter Christian than to 
offer to forswear bknself, and that perhaps he had forgotten he had 
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Imn repaid. Then the defendant took hi^ cane agaiop and, haring 
made a low obebanre to the judge, was immedlaldir leaving the 
court; which, when Snncho perceived^ reflecting on the passage of 
the cane^ and admiring the creditor^a patience, aher he had studied 
a while with hia head leaning over his stomach, and his forefinger 
on his nose, on a sudden he ordered the old man with the stafl to 
be called back. When he was returned, *^Hone9t maji/^ said Satieho, 
*1et me Eeei thst cane a llttle-ii 1 hsve a use For it^ ith all mv 
heart,” answered the other; “sir^ here it is,” and with that be gave 
It him. Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old tuan^ 'There,” 
said he, ”go your ways, and Heaven be wdth you, for now- you are 
paid.” “How sOh my lord?” cried the old man; “do you judge this 
cane to be worth ten gold crowns?” “Certainly,” said the governor, 
“or else I am the greatest dunce In the worldi And now you shall 
see whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a whole kingdom 
upon a shifL^^ This said, he ordered the cane to he broken in open 
court, which was no sooner donc^ than out dropped the ten crowns. 
Ail the spectators were amazed, and began to look on their governor 
as a second Solomon, They asked him how he could conjecture that 
the ten crown-S were In the cane? He told them that having observed 
how the defendant gave it to the plamtif! to hold while he took his 
oath, and then swore that he bad truly rctnmed him the money into 
hb own hands, aFter which he took hia cane again from the piaintill 
—this considered, It came Into his head that the tnoncy wa.'i lodged 
within the reed; from whence may be Iramed that though some¬ 
times those that govern are destitute of sense, yH it often pleases 
Cod to direct them in their judgments Bealdra^ he had heard the 
curate of his parbh tell of such another business, and he had so 
special a rnemcryi th&l were it not that he was so uulueky as to 
forget al! he had a mind to remember, there eould not have been a 
better in the whole bland. At last the two old men went away, the 
one to his satisfaction, the other with eternal shame and disgrace; 
and the beholders were aatonished; Insomuch, that the person who 
Was commisaioned to register Sancho^s words and actions, and 
observe hb behaviour, was not able to determine whether he should 
not give him the eharactet of a wise man, instead of that of a fool, 
which he had been thought to deserve. 

» * • • 

The history' informs us that Sancho was conducted from the 
court of justice to a sumptuous palace, where, in a spacious rootn. 
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f 4 >und doth laid^ ^ most neat and mafrriificeiit entetLaiii' 
pfient prepared. As soon as he enleredt the wind-mtisLc pbyedt And 
four pages wailed on him, in order to the washing his hondB^ whldi 
he did with a great deaJ of gravity, ArtiJ now, the iaslriinieiita 
ceasing^ San^ho sal down at the upper end of the table, for there 
was no seat but there^ and the cloth was only laid for one, A cehain 
personage^ who aficrwards appeared to be n physician, come and 
stood at his elbow, with a whalebone wand in hia hand. Then they 
took off a curious white cloth that lay over the dishes on the table, 
and discovered groat variety of fruit and other eatables. One that 
looked like a student said grace: a page pnt a laced bib under 
Sancho's chin, and another, who did Aie office of sewer^ set a dhh 
of fruit before him. But he had hardly put one hit into his mouth, 
before the physician touched the dish with his wand, and then It 
was taken away by a page in an instant. Impnediateiy aDothet:! with 
meat, was clapped in the place; but Rancho no sooner offered to 
taste it, than the doctor, with the wand, conjured it away as fast 
aa the Iruit* Sancho w^as annoyed at this siidden removal, and, look¬ 
ing aboot him on the company^ asked them wrhether they used to 
tantalise people at that rate, feeding iKeir eyes, and starving their 
bellies? *^My lord governor,” artswered the physician, **you are to 
eat here no otherwise than according to the n-^ and custom of 
other islands where there are govemors. I am a doctor of phyaic, 
my lord, and have a salary allowed me in this island for taking 
charge of the governor's health, and I am more careful of it than 
of my Qwn^ studying night and day hts constitution^ that [ may 
know what to prescribe when he falls sickp Naw^ the chief thing I 
do is to attend him always at hlfl meals, to let him cat what I think 
convenient for him. and to preienl hts eating what 1 imagine to be 
prejudicial to his health and offensive to his stomachs Therefore, 
I now ordered the fruit to be taken away because it was too cold 
and moist: and the other dish, bf^cause it is ns much loo hot, and 
over seasoned w'ilh spiccs, which are apt to increase thirst,, and he 
that drinks much destroys and consumes the radical moisliiro« which 
is the fuel of life." “So, then.” quoth Sancho, “this dish of roasted 
partridges here can do me no loaniicr of harm.^^ “Ifold.,^^ said the 
physician-^ ^the lord governor shall not eat of them while I live to 
prevent it” ^'Why so?” cried Sancho* ^^Becanse,” answered the 
doctor, **our great master^ Hippocrates, the north star and Inminary 
of physic, says in one of hia aphorisntflt Omnia ^urolw mnia, 
perdricii pefjimo; thnt is, *Al| repletion is bad, bnt that of 
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partridges In worst of allT ” “If it be so^” said Sanchop “let Mr. 
Doctor see which of all these fllshes on the table will do me the 
most goodp and least hartn, end kt me eal my bellyful of the^ 
without having it whisked away with his wand. Fot^ by my hopesp 
and the pleasures of government, aa 1 Uve^ I am ready to die with 
hunger; and, not !o allow me lo eat any victuals, {let Mr. Doctor 
say what he wilh) is the way to shorten my lifcp and not to lengthen 
iL” “Very true, my lord,” replied the physician; ^however, I am 
of opinion you ought not to eat of these rabbits. ai being a hairyp 
furry sort of food; nor would I have you taste that veal. Indeed, 
if it were neither roasted nor par boiled, something might be said; 
but, as it is^ it must not be.^ “Well, ihenp” said Sancho^ “what think 
you of that huge di^H yonder that smokes so? I take it to be an olb 
podrida^ and, that being a hodge-podge of so many sorts of victuals, 
sure t cannot but light upon Eometliing there that will nick me^ and 
be both wholesome and tootlisoine.” cried the doctor* “far 

be such an ill thought from us; no diet in the world yields worse 
nutriment than those wish-washes do. No* leave that liuturiaiis com* 
pound lo your rich monks and prebendaries, your masters of col¬ 
leges, and lusly fel^ders at country weddings; but let them not 
encumber the tables of governors, where nothing bnt deLioato un- 
mixed viands, in their prime, ought lo make their appearance. The 
reason is* that simple medicines are generally allow^ed to be better 
than compounds; for* in a composition, there may happen a mistake 
by an unequal proportion of the ingredients; but simples are not 
subject to that accident Therefore* what I would advise at present 
as a fit diet for the governor, for the preservation and support of 
hia health, is fl hundred of small wafers* and a few thin slices of 
marmalade, to strengthen hifl stomach and help digestion.’" Sancho, 
hearing this^ leaned back upon hU chair* and* looking earnestly in 
the doctor’a face, very scnously asked him what hia name was, and 
where he had studied. “My lord,^^ answered he» “1 urn called Doctor 
Pedro Reiio de Augeto. The name of the place where 1 was bom 
ia Tirteafuera, and lies belwoeu Caraquel and Almodabar del 
Campo, on the right hand; and 1 took my degree of Doctor in the 
University of Oasuna,^' “Hark you*” said Sancho* in a mightj' chafe* 
“Mr. Doctor Pedro Reiio de Augoro, bom al Tirlcafuera, that lies 
between Caraquel and Almodabar del Campo^ on the right hand^ 
and who look your degree of Doctor al the University of Ossunat 
and 30 forth* lake yourself sway! Avoid the room this moment, 
or* by the sun's light. Ill gel me a good cudgel* and, beginning with 
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your tajrtflst, will sc- hclslMiiT and rib-roasl all the physicwoD^efS 
in the inland, Khal I will not l^avt therein one of the tribe, of thoK, 
[ mean^ that are ignorant quacks ^ for, as for learned and wise 
phyaicianar I make much of them^ and honour ihern like so 
many angels. Once more, Pedro ReziOf I says get out oi my presence. 
Avaunt! or I will take the chair ! sit upon, and comb yoiir head 
with it to some purpose, and Id me be called to an account about 
It when I give up my office; I do not care, i will clear myBelf^ by 
saying I did the world good service in ridding it ol a bad physiciwit 
the plague of the eonunoiiwejilth- Body of me! let me eat, or lei 
them take their govern men I again; for an office that will not afford 
a man victuals is not worth two horsebesns,” 
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PETER SCHLEMIML. THE SHADOWIESS MAN 

I, THE CREY MAW 

Ha VINO safely landed after a fatiguing journey, I took my 
hGlongingA to the nearest cheap initr engaged a garret room, washM, 
pul on my newdy-tumed black coaL and proceeded to find Mr. 
Thomas John's mansion. After a severe crosMi^ammation on the 
part of the hath porter, I had the honour of being shown into the 
park where Mr. John was entertaining a party. He gracioi^ly took 
my letter of introduction, continuing the while to talk to his guests. 
Then he broke the seal, still joining in the convetMliou, which 
turned upon wealth. **Anyone,^ he remarked, who has not at least 
a tniiiion im pardon the word^ a rogue.” **How Irue^” T escIaimed; 
which pleased him, for he asked rue to stay. Then, offering hU arm 
to a fair lady, he led the party to the rose^^litd hill. Everybody was 
very jolly; and i followed behind, so as not lo make myself a 
nuisance. 
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"nie beatiiifuJ Fanny, wl«o seemed to be the queen of the day, in 
trying to picls a rose, had scralched her finger, which caused much 
CDtuRiotion. She askf^d for same plaster, and a quiet, lean, tal), 
elderly man, dre^ed tn prey, who walked by ciy aide, put his hand 
in hts coat pocket, pulled om a pocket-book, and, with a deep bow, 
handed the t«dy what she Wanted. She look it without thanks, and 
we all tiontinued to ascend the hill. 

Arrived at I he top, Mr. John, espying a light spot on the horizon, 
called for a telescope. Before the servants had time to more^ the 
grey m««, bowing modestly, had put his hand in liis pocket and 
pulled out a beaulilul telescope, which passed from hand to band 
without bciog returned to its owner. Nobody seemeil suiprised at 
the huge instrument issuing from a liny pocket, and noberiy took 
any more notice of the grey man than of myself. 

The ground was damp, and somebody suggested how fine it 
would be to spread some Turkey carpets. Scarcely had the wish 
been expressed, when ihc grey man again put his hand into his 
pocket, and, with a modest, huinhle gesture, pulled out a rich Turkey 
carpet, sotiw twenty yards by toi, which was spread out by tbe 
servants without anybody appearing to b* surprised. 1 asked a 
young gentleman who the obliging man might be. He did not know. 

Tbe sun began to get trouhlesome, and Fanny casually a^ed the 
grey man if he might happen to have a tent by him. He bowed 
deeply, and began to pull out ol his pocket canvas, and bars, and 
ropes, and cverylhing needed lor the tent, which was promptly put 
pp. Again nobody seeniml surprised, I felt uncanny; especially 
when, at the nuri erpressed desire, I saw him pull out of his pocket 
three fine large homes with saddles and trappingsj You would not 
believe it if 1 did not tell you that J saw it with 'my^ own eys. 

It was gruesome. I sneaked away, and had already reached the 
foot of Ihe bill, when, to my horror, I noticed the ^y man ap¬ 
proaching, He look off his hat. bowed humbly, and addressed me, 
•"Forgive my impertinence, air, but during the short time I have 
had the happiness to be near you I have been able to look with 
indescribable admiration upon that beautiful shadow of youm, 
which you throw from you comempluously, as it were. Pardon me^ 
but would you feel inclined to sell it?” 

I thought he was mad. “Is your own shadow not enough for you? 
What a strange bargain J'' 

“No price Is loo high far this invaluable shadow. ] have many a 
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prtcioua thing in my pocket, which yon may cliOH»e~a mandraJas, 

the diah-doth of RoUod^a Fartimati'i purse- 

“Whatl Fortunatrs piir^?” 

*'WiH you condesscend to try it?” he said, handing roe h money¬ 
bag of moderate size, from which I drew ten gold pieces^ and 
another ten, and yet atlolher ten. 

1 extended my hand, and excLaimed. **A bargum! For this purse 
you can have my shadow.” He seked my hand, kndt down, deverly 
deiached roy shadow from the laivn, roLlcd it upt folded it. and pul 
it in his pwket. Then he bowed and retired behind the rDse-hedgOii 
chuckling gently^ 

1 hurried back to my inUi after having tied the bag around my 
neck, under my waistcoatf Aa [ went along the sunny street* I heard 
an old woman's voice, “HeighT young man. you have lost your 
shadow!" 

“Thank you,” 1 said, threw her a gold piece, and sought the shade 
of the trees. But 1 had to cross a broad street again, just as a group 
of boys w'ere Leaving schooU They shouted at me, jeered, and threw 
mud at me. To keep them away I threw a handful of gold among 
them, and jumped into a carriage. Now 1 began to fed what I had 
sacrificed. What was to become of me? 

At the inn I sent for my things, and then made the driver tale 
me to the best hoteU where I engaged the stale rooms and locked 
myself up. And what, my dear ChamissOt do you think 1 did then? 
I pulled miMy^eg of gold out of the hegt covered the floor of the room 
with ducats, threw myself upon them^ made them tinkle, rolled over 
them, buried my hand* in them, until t was exhausted and fell to 
sleep. Next Tnoming E had to cart all these coins into a cupboard, 
leaving only just a few hondfuLB, Then^ with the help of the h.os\j [ 
engaged some servants, a certain Bendcl^ a good* faithful soul, being 
specially recominended to me as a v«)eU 1 spent the whole day w'ith 
LftilDTs, bonlmakers, jewdlers, rocrchanls, and bought a heap of 
precious things, just to get rid of the heapsi of gold. 

I never ventured out in daytime: and even at night when Z hap¬ 
pened to step out into the moonlight, 1 had to su9er untold anguish 
from tlie eonteniptnoas sneers of men* the deep pity of women, the 
shuddering fear of fair maidens^ Then E sent Bcndel to search for 
the grey man, giving him every possible indicatioii. He came back 
late, and told me that none of Mr+ John’s servants or guests remem¬ 
bered the stranger, and that he could find no trace of him. **By the 
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Way, be CDncInded, **a ^enUcmaji whom I met jiiit sii I went out. 
bid me td| you that he was on iJje point of Jeaving the eounlry, 
and^ that in a year and a day he would calJ on you to propoee new 
business. He said you would know who he was,” 

‘ How^did he look?” Beadel described tlie man in the grey coat! 
He was in drapalr when I told him that tfiis was the very person I 
wanted. But it was too late; he had gone without leaving a trace, 
A famous arlUl for whom 1 sent to ask him whether he could 
paint me a shadow, told me that he might, hut ! should be bound 
to lose it again at the slightest movetnenL 

yours?" he asked. I had to He. 
“When I was travelling in Russia It from so firmly to the ground 
that ) could jiot get it off again." 

“The best thing you can do is not to walk in the aun." the artist 
retorted wdth a pieticing look, and walked out. 

I confess^ my misfortune to Bendel, and the sympathetic lad, 
after a terrible struggle with hts conscience, decided lo remain in 
my sendee. Froui that day he was nlwayu with me, ever trying to 
throw his broad shadow over me to conceal my aEiclion from the 
world. Nevertheless, the fair Fanny, whom I often met in the hours 
of dusk and evening, and who had begtin to show me marked fa¬ 
vour diacovered my terrible secret one night, as the moon suddenly 
rose from behind a cloud, sjid fainted with terror. 

There was nolhing left for me hut to leave tlic town. I sent for 
horaen, took only Ben del and another servant, a rogue named 
Cauner, with me. and covered thirty miles during the night. Then 
we continued our journey across the mountains to a little-frequented 
watering-place, where I was anxious to seek rest from my troubles. 

n. A SOUL FOR A SltAhOW 

Bendd preceded me to prepare a house for my reception, and 
spent money so lavisWy that the rumour spread the King of Prussie 
was coming incognito. A grand reception was prepared by the 
to^folk, with music and flowers and a chorus of maidens in white, 
led by a girl of wonderful heauiy. And all this in broad sunlightl 
I did not move m my carriage, tuid Bcndel tried to explain that 
there must be a mistake, which made the good folk believe that I 
wanted to remain incognito. Bcndd handed a diamond tiara to the 
beautiful maiden, and we drove on amid cheering and firing of guns 
I hecame knowTi as Count Peter, and when it was found out that 
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ihc King of Prusslo was elsewliftre, they all ihoughl I most be aome 
other king, 1 gave a gtatid fete, Bendcl taking good care to have 
such lavish illuniLnaliona all round tlint no one should notice the 
alieence of my shadow, 1 had masses of gold corns thrown among 
the people in the street, and gave Mina, the heaulilul girl who 
headed the choriu at my arrival, all the jewels I had brought with 
me, for dislribntion among her friends. She was the daughter of the 
verdlircr, and I lost no lime in making friends with her parents, 
and succeeded in gaining Mina’s affection. 

Continuing to spend money with regal larishnew, 1 mj'^self led a 
simple and retired life, never leaving my rooms in daylight- 
Warned me of Caimer's extensive thefts; but I did not mind. 
should I grudge him the niorcy, of which 1 had an ineshauslib e 
store? In the evciiinga I used to meet Mina in her garden, and 
always found her loving, though awed by my wealth and suppo^l 
rank. Yet, conscious of my dreadful secret, I dared not ask 
hand. But the ycur wns nearly up since I had n^de the fateful bur- 
gain, and S look forward to the promised visit of the grey man. 
whom I hoped to persuade to lake hack his hag for my shadow. 
In fact, I told the verdurer that on the first of the neat month I 
should ask him for his daughter’s hand. 

The anniversary arrived—midday, evening, midnight, I waited 
through the long hours, heard the dock strike twelve; hut the 
man did not cornel Towards morning t fell into a fitful slumber. 
I was awakened by angry voices, Gauner forced his way into my 
room, which was defended by the faithful Bendcl, 

“What do you wwnt, you rogue?” . . „ 

“Only to see your ^adow, with your lordship s permission, 

“How darft yw - 

“I am not going to serve a man wilhotil a shadow. Either you 

show it to me, or I go.” . , , i .n. 

I wanted to offer him money; but he. who had stolen million*. 

refused to accept money from a man without a shadow. He put on 

his hat, and left the room whistling. . i 

When at dark I went, with a heavy heart, to Mina s bower. I 
found her. pale and beautiful, and her father with a letter in^h» 
hand. He looked at the letter, then scrutimsed me, and said, Uo 
you happen to know, my lord, a certain Peter Schlemihi. who lost 

ills fihadow?^^ . 

“Oh, my forebo.lingt” cried Mina. “I knew Hi he has no 

shadow I” 
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yon dared^” continued the verdureft “to decei™ us? See 
how she sobsl Confess now how yon lost your shadow*” 

A^ain I wM fomeii to lie. “Some time i^o n mm stepped so 
dumajly into my shadow that be made a big hale. I sent it to be 
mended, and was promi^d to have it taek yesterday.” 

**Very well. Either yon present yourself Hithin three days with a 
weJL^fitting ^hadowt or, on the next day, my daughter will be 
another man^a wife.” 

I rushed away, half eonsdoiLE, groaning and raving. 1 da not 
know how long and how far I ran, but I fouud m^rself on a sunny 
heath, when somebody snddejily pulled my sleeve. 1 turned round. 
It was the man in the grey coat! 

"I announced my visit for to-day. You made a mistake in your 
impatience. All is well. You buy your shadow back and you will be 
welcomed by your bride. As for Gauner, who has betrayed you and 
has asked for Mina's hand^—he is ripe for me.” 

I groped for the bag but the stranger stopped me. 

“Noj my lord, ynu keep this; T only want a little souvenir* Be 
good enough and Hign this sctoPk” On the parchment was written: 

herewith assign to hearer my sonl after its nalural separation 
from my body.'* 

I alernly refused. **I am not inidined to stake my soul for my 
shadow'.” 

He continued to urge, giving the most plausible reasons why I 
should sign. But 1 was firm. Hr even tried to tempt me by unrolling 
my shadow on the healh. *‘A line of your pen, and you save your 
Mina from that rogue's clutches.” 

At that moment Ben del arrived on the scene, saw me in tears, my 
shadow on thi; ground apparently in the stranger's power, and set 
upen the man with his stick. The grey man walked away, and 
BeiidpI followed him. raining blows upom his shoulders^ tUl they 
disappeared from sight. 

I was left with my despair, and spent the day and night on the 
heath. I was resolved not to return among men, and wandered 
about for three days* feeding on wild fruit and spring^w'ater. On the 
mominp of the fourth day ! suddenly heard a sound* but could see 
nobody—only a shadow, not unlike my own, but without body. 1 
dctcrminrH to iT. and rushed after it. Gradually ] gained on 
ft^ with n final rush 1 made for it—and met unox^iectedly bodily 
resistance. We fell on the ground, and a man became vlaible under 
me. 1 understood al once* The man must have had the invisible 
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bird’s nest, Twhich he dropped in tKe slrug^le, thus becomijig visible 

himself. 

The nest being invisiblej I looked for ils shadow, found it. seised 
it quickly, and, of course, disoppeafcd from the man^s aight. I left 
him tearing his hair in despair? and 1 rejoiced at being able to go 
again among men» Quickly t proceeded to Minays garden, which 
was atiJl empty, although 1 imagined I heard steps following me- 
1 sat down on a bench, and watched the verdurej leaving the house. 
Then a fog seemed to pass over my head- 1 looked around, and— 
oh, horror!—beheld the grey man fitting by my aide. He had pulled 
hJs magic cap over my head, at hia feet was hia shadow and my own* 
and his hand played with the parchinerit. 

“So we arc both under the same cap.’" he began; “now please 
give me hack my bird's nesL Thanks! You aee+ sometimes we ire 
forced to do what we refuse W'hen asked kindly. I think you had 
better buy that shadow bickr FU throw in the magic cap.'^ 

Meanwhile, Minays modier had joined the verdurer* and they 
began to discuss Mina’s approaching marriage and Gauner s wealthy 
which amounted to ten millions. Then Mina joined them. She was 
urged to consent, and finally said, sobbinglyii I have no further 
w'jsh DU eartb. I>o wilh me ail you pltaee.” Al ibis moment Gaimer 
approached, and Mina fainted. 

“Cm you endure thifl?” asked my compunion. “Have you no 
blood in your veins?” He rapidly scratched a slight wound m my 
hand, and dipped a pen in the blood- “To be lure, red blood! Then 
flign.’^ And 1 look the pen and poTchmcnt* 

I hod scarcely touched food for days, and the eiciicmcnt of this 
list hour had completely exhausted my srtrength. Before 1 had lime 
to sign 1 sw'ooned away. When I awoke It was ilark. My hateful 
companion was in a towering rage. Tlie sound of festive music came 
from the hrightly illuminated house; groupa of people stroll^ 
through the garden, talking of Mina i marriage with the weaJthy 
Mr. Cauncr, which bad taken place this morning- 

Di^ngaging myself from the magic cap^ which ad made ruy 
companion disappear from my view, 1 made for the garden gate. 
But the invisible wretch followed me with hi\^ tnunls. He only left 
me at the door of my house, with a mocking “a« rei^oiV.*’ The pl^ce 
had been wrecked by the mob and was desert^- Only the faithful 
Ben del w&n there to receive me with tears of mingled grief and joy* 
1 prcMcd him to my heart, and bid him leave me to my misery, 
I told him to keqj a few boxes filled with gold, lhal were stiU in 
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the hoti^. made him saddle mj horse^ and departed, leaving the 
choice of the mad to the animal, for I had neither aim^ nor wish, 
nor hope. 

A pedeslTJAn joined me on ihd sad journey. After tramping along 
for a whiie^ he asked permission to put his cloak on my hopite. [ 
consented; be thanked me, and then, in a kind of soliitoquy, began 
to praise the power of weal^it and to speak clei^erly of metaphysics. 
Meanwhile, day was dawning; the sun was about to rise, the 
shadows to spread their splendour—and i was not alone! 1 looked 
at my companion—it was the man with the grey coat j 

He smiled at my surpriiie, and eontiriued to converse amiably. 
In fact^ he not only offered to replace for the time being tny former 

gervanl Bendeh hut actually lent me my shadow for the journey* 

The temptation was great, 1 suddenly gave my horse the spurs and 

galloped off at fnU speed; hut, alas! my shadow remained fa^hind 

and 1 had lo lum hack shamefacedly, 

“^You can^l escape me/’ said my compalnloni. *“1 hold you by vour 
shadow/^ And all the time, hour by hour, day hy day, he contiriued 
his urging. At last we quanrell^ scriausly, and he decided to leave 
me* ^‘If ever you want me, you have only lo shake your hag. You 
hold me by ray gold. You know I enn be uaefuU especially to the 
wealthy ; end you have seen it.” 

I thought of the and asked him quicldy^ “EHd you get Mr* 
John's signature?*' He smiled, ''With so good a friend, the for¬ 
mality was no! necessary.” 

‘^Wbere h he? 1 want to know,” 

ffe hesitated, then put his hand into his pocket, and pulled out 
Mr, Johns iH'id body; the blue lips of the corpse moved, and 
uttered painfully ihe words: VuJlo judko Dei fudimuj sum; ;uj/o 
judicio Dei rondemnaius sum.” 

Seized with horror. T threw the inexhaustible moneybag into the 
abj'ss, and then spoke the final words. “You fiend, I exorcise you 
in the name of Cod! Be off, and ne^'cr show yourself before mine 
eyes again!” 

He glared at me furiously and disappeared instantly. 

m. THE wanderer 

Left now' without shadow and without money, save for the few 
gold pieces »tilL in my pocket, I could almost have been happy, had 
it not been for the Iom of my love. My horse was down h^low at 
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the mn; I decideci to leave it there and lo z ander on on foot. In ihe 
foresl I encountered a |>easant+ from whom 1 oblairicd jnfomiation 
about ibe district and lU inhabjlanls. He was an inteUipenl man, 
and ] quite enjoyed the talL When we approached the wide bed of 
a moiintJiin slreaiD^ I made him walk in front, but he turned round 
to speak to me* Suddenly he broke off—"But how ia that? Ttou have 
no shadow!” 

Unfortunately!'' I said, with a sigh. ""During an xlInK I lost my 
hair, nnila, and diadow. The hair and nails have grown again, but 
thp shadow won’t ” 

^"That must have been a bad illnessJ^ aaid the peasant^ and walked 
on in silence till we reached ihe nearest side^road, when he turned 
off without saying another word, I wept bitter tears, and my good 
spirits had vanishind* And so I wandered on sadly, avoiding nil 
villages till nighlfaU, and often waiting for hours to pass a sunny 
paleh unobserved. 1 wanted to find work in a mine to save me from 
my thoughts. 

My boots began to be w'om ouL My slender means made me 
decide to buy a strong pair that had already been tised^ new onea 
were too dear* t put ihem on at once, and walked out of the village, 
scarcely noticing the way, since 1 was thinking deeply of the mine 
] hoped to reach the same night, and of the manner in which 1 was 
to obtain employment [ had scarcely walked two hundred stepa, 
when I noticed that I bad lost the road, 1 was m a wild virginal 
forest. Another few steps and 1 was on an endless ices-field. The 
cold was unbearable, and I had to hasten my steps. T ran for a few 
minutes^ and found tnyself in ricc-fielcls where Chiriesc labourers 
were working* There could be no doubt; I had seven-league boots 
on my feet! 

I fell on my knees, shedding tears of gralilude* Now my future 
was clear. EsEcluded from society, study and science were to be my 
future strength and hope^ I wandered through the whole world from 
east to wfjst. from north to south, comparing the fauna and flora 
of the different regions. To reduce the speed of my progress, ( found 
1 had only to pull a pair of slippers over iny boots* W^en I wanted 
money, I just took an ivory tusk to sell in London. And finally I 
made a home in the ancient caves of the desert near Thebesp 

Once in the far north 1 encountered a polar bear* Throwing off 
my slippers. I wanted to step upon an island facing me* I hmily 
placed my fool on it. but on the other side I fell into the sea, as the 
slipper had not come off my boot. I saved my life and hurried to 
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the Uby'An desert to care itiT cold in the sun; hut the heat made 
rne iil. T lost consciousness^ and when 1 awoke again I was in a 
comfortable Jied among other beds, and on the wiill facing me I 
aaw inscribed in golden lelEera my own name* 

To cut things short—the irtstitution which had received me had 
been founded by Bendel and the widowed Mina with my money^ and 
in my honour had been called the SchlemiliJium* As soon as [ felt 
strong enough. ! returned to my desert cave, and thus I live to 
this day. 

You. my dear Cbamisso, are lo be the keeper of my strange 
history, which may coniain useful advice for manv. You, if you 
will live among men. honour first the shadow^ then the money. But, 
if you live ody lor your better self, you will need no advice. 


FRANCOIS-RENE DE CHATEAtJBRIAND 

FRANgOlS-flENE DE CHATEAUBRIAND (French, 1768.184a}. F.ther trf 
Ult RomHfItLC Mwttitrn! in FiMCfl, Had Bctivr, *1011117 career, bolh u nriler 
and «itaie«imaii. TfmTris in Ami-nca Riiecird ip Atata jmd Heni, epie rennincn 
of “the nublc •B7agE.“ Other mijBT irorLa; ^jhu* oJ Chrutienity ■n'l The 
Mmyrs, plea* for CatholkMiu, and colorftd auicibiogtaplij, Affaires 

tTOnlre.riiiniAe. 

CHACTAS RELATES THE DEATH OF ATALA 

The hefoJFte af Aisio Ej Hie AougJtter of o white mon oiiA 0 
Chritfwitizttd tnAiari^ fiy her mothers commanA she looh e vow of 
virginity^ but later fell in love with Chaeuu, a yoimg Indian. When 
she tiitoy tempted by this passion to break her vane she took poisoa^ 

As the last rays of light caIiti the winrls and restore serenity to the 
sky, so the letidcr words of the hermit appeasfxl the troubles that 
agitated the hreast of niy beloved. Her thoughts now rested only 
upon my grief, which she endeavored to aUeviate; and, to fortify 
my mind to licaf the loss, sometimB she told me that she should 
die happy, if f woidd dry up ray teara; sometimes she lalltcd of my 
mother, or my native country4 seeking to distract my mind from 
my present sorrow, by awaking other reraemhranees, she exhorted 
me to patience and virtue. ‘Thou will not always he unhappy;' 
said she; "if Heaven sends you this severe trial now, it ia only to 
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raider you m&re compassionate to the misfortune# of othof#. The 
heart O Chectis+ resemhlcs ihijse tree&p which yield a balm lo heal 
the wounds of mao only when they arc wounded hy fl knife-” When 
she had thus spoken she turned towards the missionary for that 
comfort which she had odniinistered unto Jitej and altemalely con¬ 
soling and consoledi she gave and received the word of life upon 
the couch of death- 

The hermit’s real seemed to increase; his aged limbs were re- 
animated by the ardor of his char tty» He was constantly preparing 
druga* rc'kindling the fire, attending the cotich+ and making pinus 
exhortations on God and the happiness of the ]usU With the torch 
of religion in his hand, he showed the way to future regions^ The 
humble cell was fiUed wtili the Eptendor of her Christian <lcflth; and 
the cdcstial spirite, no doubt, attended the edifying scene, where 
religion struggled with love, youth, and deaths 

Divine religion triumphedi and the pious melancholy that sue- 
cceded in our hearis, to the transports of passion, was the trophy 
of her viciorv. Towarcis the middle of the nighty x4tala seeinfd suf¬ 
ficiently revived to repeqt the prayers of the holy priest; rising 
from the side of her couch & short time after, she extended her 
hand toward me, and in a treznbling voice said, *^^0 son of Outalissl, 
dost thou fctnemher the first night when thou didsfl take me for the 
virgin of ihe last love! Oh! wonderful omen of our fuLuro fate.” 
She then stopped^ then resumed, **Whcd I think that I am nboul to 
leave thee for ever, my heart makes such efforts to revive, that love 
Berms almoEit to render me immoiial: but God, thy wil[ be done- 
After a short pause+ she addedp “It now only remains for me to ask 
your forgiveness for all the uneasiness that I have caused you. 
i have made you unhappy by my pride and my caprices. Choctaa, 
a Utile earth will soon separate ub, and deliver you from all my 
misfortuneB-” **Forgive you,” replied T, bathed in leers; it not 
I w^ho have caused your lutsfortunes?’^ ^^Bclovcd friend,’ said ?he» 
interrupting me, “you have rendered me very happy, and had 1 to 
begin life again, I should prefer the happiness of cur short love in 
eiile^ to a life of tranquillity in mv native country-” 

Here Atala's voice faltered; the films of death covered her glossy 
eyes and mouth; her w’andcring hands seemed to seek the shroudi 
and she whispered to the invisible spirits; then making nn effort, 
she endeavored* but in vaifi p to untie the golden crucifix I hat was 
suspended around her neck; she begged of me to lake it off, and in 
a low voice said, “When I epoke to Otec the first time, near the pile, 
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thou okwr^^cdsl this cross hj the light of the fire: it is the onlir 
property which Atda LopeXi thy father and mine:^ tt 

to my mother at my birth. Receive it from me tJiine inlieritaiice, 
preserve it es a memorkl of oiir mkforiimee: thou wilt doubtless 
implore the God of the iinEortuuater as thou gocst through this life 
of trouble* O Chuetas^ I have one last request to make to thee; 
O ifiy dearest friend^ our uniou on this earth could have heen but 
shorh but there is a future slate whieh will be more durables it is 
everlasting; and how dreadful to be separated forever. 1 only pre¬ 
cede and wail ihy arrival tn the ceicsUal regions; if thou lovest ma, 
embrace the Christian religion, which will procure for ua an etemuJ 
reunion. That divine religion performs a great miracle, sinoi! it 
enables me to quit thee without despair* O Chactas! I only wish to 
exact one single promise from thee. 1 know loo weU the consequence 
of a rash vow. It might deprive thee of some other woman more 
happy than myself* 0 my mother! forgive thy distracted child; 
O Virgim liihe pity on me! I fall again into my former weakness. 
I avert my thoughts from Thee* O God! when they should all be 
applied in imploring Thy mercy*'" 

Overwhelmed with grief and sobbings my heart was ready to 
burst. 1 promised AtaJa that one day 1 would embrace the Christian 
religion. At these words^ the priest rising as if inspired, extended 
his arms towards the vault of the cell, and exclaimed, "k ia time to 
call here the presence of the OmnipoTent*” 

As he spoke, inetheught an Itivbible hand forced tnc to prostrate 
myself nl the aide of A tala a couch. The pries;! then opened a pwci 
recesa, where a golden urn was concealed, covered by a silk veil; he 
fell on his knees in devout adoratioii; I he whole cell seemed sud¬ 
denly illuminated by iL Methought T heard the voices of angels, and 
the sounds of celestial harps. When ibe hallowed hermit took the 
sacred urn from the tnliernaclc. to me it seemed as if I saw the Great 
Spirit emerging from the rock. 

The priest uncovered the chalice, look a wafer as w^hito aa anow 
bet ween hi* fingers, and approached Atalfl* pronouncing mvaterioas 
words. She raised her eyes towards Heaver, and was in rapture; 
all her palo* aubstded; departing life seemed as if collecting on lier 
faded lips; and her mouth* half opened* received the God concealed 
under the mystic bread: the holy divine then dipped some cotton 
in consecrated oik and anointed her forehi^ad, and after looking a 
few minutiTd upon A tala, he suddenly uttered thr^e snlemn words: 
“Depart, CbrUGan soul; go and rejoin thy Creator*" Then raising 
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mjr drooping head, and steadfastly lookiDg at tlie vase wkich con¬ 
tained the consecrated nil, [ eiEclainicd^ **Will that remcfly restore 
life Lo AlaJa?” “Yes, my son,*^ an id the pious anchoref, falling in 
iny arms, “lo life drmali'^ Atala had jual expirfrcl-- 

Here Q^actas was again obliged to Interrupt his nairalion; his 
teara fell; sofas afiRed fais utterance^ The blind saefarm uncovered 
his bosom, and taking out Atala^s cmcTfix, “Here." said “tfais 
U tfao pledge of love and misery; Rcnr, my son, tfaou canst l>ehold 
it—bill 1,—no more; tell me after so many yeai^ is not the gold 
changed: have not my teara left some Iraces on il? Couldsl them 
perceive a place where a sain I pressed it to her lips? WliV h not 
old Qiactas a Chrislian? *fll‘liat frivolona reasons of policy could 
tnoke me siiil adhere lo the idolatry of my forefathers? No! [ will 
delay it no longer: the earth cri« to me niond« When wilt thou 
descend to the grave? and whai do you wail for to einhraoer ihis 
divine religion? 0 earth+ thou will not wait long. As soon as a 
priest shall have renovated by the baptismal flood a bead grown 
white with age and sorrow, I hope lo be united to Atala.^'—But to 
continue our narration. 

t cannot now, 0 Renu, describe the despair that seized my soul 
when Atala liad breathed her last; EUch a description would require 
more warmth than remains lo my grief-worn spiritA* Yc^, the moon 
that spreads her silvery rays around our heads^ and over the vast 
plains of Kentucky shall fSeasc to ihLue, and the rivers to flow^, 
befom my tears for Aida shall bn dried up. For two days I was 
infiensihle to the advice of the hermit. In endeavoring to calm my 
distress, this holy man did not use vain and worldly arguments; 
he only said, *'My son, the will of God be done;^* and clasped me 
in his arms. Hod 1 nol fell, I never should have thought diere could 
have been so much comfort in those few words of a resigned 
Christian, Tlie tenderness, compassion, and unalterable afleclion^ 
of the pious servuuL of ihe Most If igh, conquered my obstinate grtef. 
Ashamed of the teara he had shed on my account, *^0 father,” said 
It “let not the passions of a miserable youth disturb thy aged breast: 
let n-fce take the sad remains of my beloved; 1 will bury them In 
some remote comer of the desert, and if I am condemned lo live* 
I shall endeavor lo render my self worthy of ihose etcmnl nuptmle 
promised by Atala.” 

Tlie hermit was delighted with my returning forlitude, and 
enthusiastically exclaimed, “May the blood of Jcaus Christ, our 
divine master, which was shed in compassion to our mberies, have 
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mercy upoi5 this young man; incrft&se hm coujragje* and reslore 
peElce to hh troubled mind^ and only Leave in it a useful and humble 
TecoHecLiDi] of hl$ mis fort Uftw/" 

The holy pne^ reluBed to give up die corpse of the daughter of 
Lopez^ bui he offered to asaemble the inhabitants of the village and 
to itiLcr her with all Christian pompv hut I refuged, sayings '"The 
misfortunes and virtiiea of Alala are unknown to ihc rest of mankind; 
Jet a solitary grave be dug by our hands to share their obsoizity/^ 
We agreed, to set out the nest day by sunrise to inter AtaJa, at the 
foot of the natural bridge^ and in the entrance to the ip-oves of death. 

Towards night wc carried the precious remains of this pious saint 
to the entrance of the cell on the north lide. The hermit had 
enveloped her in a piece of Unen cbtb of his mother s spinning 
—the only thing that he had preserved from Europe, and which 
he Intended for his own shroudi Alala lay stretch^ on a couch 
of sensitive pInnEs; her feet, head, and shoulders were uncovered^ 
and her hair was adorned with a flower of a magnolia; it was the 
sensittvc fiower which [ had placed upon the inaiden^& headn Her 
lips+ that were like a w'ilhered rose, seemed endeavoring tq smile: 
dark blue veins appeared upon her marble checks, her bealitcous 
eyelids were dosed, her fctl were joined, and her alabaslcr hands 
prt!SfM?d an ebony crucifix to her heart; the falal seapulary was sus^ 
pended on her bosom; she looked as if enchanted by the spirit, of 
melancholy, und resting in the double sleep of innocence and death. 
Her appearance was quite relcstial, and had any f>m sern her. and 
been ignorant that she had possessed animation, he would have 
supposerJ her the statue of virginity. 

The pioua anchoret ceased not to pray during the whole nighL 
I sat in silence at the top of Atala’s funeral couch: how often had 
1 suppoliCfl her sleeping head upon ray knees, and how^ ofien had 
1 bent over her beauteous form listening to her and Inhaling her 
perfumed breath; but now no soft murratit issued from her motiou- 
les.^ bopom. and it was in voiti that f waited for my beloved to 
awake. The moon supplied her pale light to the funeral eve: she rose 
at midnight, as a fak virgin that weeps over the bier of a departed 
friend : it covered the whole scene with a deep melancholy, displaying 
the aged oaks and flowing rivers. From lime to time the cenobile 
plunged a hunch of (lowers Into consecrated water, and baUied. the 
couch of death wUh the heavenly dew. repeadng tn a solemn voi« 
some verses from the ancient poet JoK 
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'^Mnn etimeth forth like a flowert Bnd ia cut down: he fleelh abo 
39 a i^hadoWt and continueth not. 

‘^WhereforE is ti^ht given to him that is in misery? and Life ufifo 
the bitter in ftonl?” 

Tliua did the Fenernhle missionary ^ng; his grave and tremulous 
Toiee was re-echoed In ihe ailent woods, and the name of God and 
ihe grave was resounded by the neighboring torraiis and mountains! 
the sod warbling of ihe Virginta dove, the roaring of the waves, and 
the beU that called travelers* mixed with these funeral chants, and 
mefhought I heard in the groves of death the departed spirits join 
the hermit’s voice in mournful chorus. The eastern horizon was 
now Fringed with gold: sparrow-hawks shrieked on the cliffs, and 
the squirrels hastened into the crevices of old elms: it was the timfi 
appointed for AlalaV funeral. I curried ihe corpse upon my shoulders^ 
the hermit preceding me with a spade in hb hand. We descended 
from one mountain to another: old age and death equally retarded 
our Steps. At the sight of the dog which had discovered us in (he 
forest, and who now leaping with joy followed us another road, 1 
could not refrain from tears. Often did the golden tresses of Atala^ 
fanned hy the morning gale olwcure my eyes, and often was I 
obliged to deposit my sacred load upon the grass lo recover uiy 
stretiglh* At Iwt we arrived at the sad spots we descended under 
the hridge# O my dear son, what a melancholy sight to sec a young 
savage and an old hermit kneel mg opposite each other busily 
engaged in digging a grave for an innocent virgin* whose corpse 
lay stretched in a dried ravine. 

When we had finished otir dUmd task wc placed ihe beauteoua 
virgin in her earthly bed: ! I had hoped to have prepared 

another couch for her. Then taking a little dust in my hand, and 
maintaining the most profound silence I scattered iti and for the 
last lime looked al the remains of my beloved: then T spread the 
earth on u face of cightren year^. I saw tlie lovely features and 
graceful form of my sister gradually disappear behind the curtain 
of elemilyv Her snowy bosom appeared rising under the black day 
as a lily that lifts its fair head from the dark mold- *‘Lope*!” I 
exclaimed, behold thy son, burying his sister!’* and I entirely 
covered Ataia with the earth of sleep. We returned to the cell, when 
I informed the priest of the project that 1 bod formed of settling 
near him. The saint, who woe thoroughly acquainted with the 
heart of man, discovered that my thoughts were the effects of 
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sorrow. He CliBctfls. son of Ouialissi, whilst Atala livedp 

I (Untreated you to retnain here, but now that your destiny b allered, 
you owe yourself to your native land; belie^^e nie^ my dear son, 
grief is eioI eternal^ it wLU sooner or later forsdhe the heart of 
man. Return to Mesehacebe [Missbaippi], and console your mother, 
who daily weeps and wants your support. 

**Bc instructed in the religion of ynut beloved Atala, and nei'cr 
forget the promise you made her to follow the paths of virtuCp and 
Id embrace the Chrif^tian religion: I will guard the tomb of your 
sister* Impart my ion; God^ the soul of Atala, and the heart of 
your old friend, will follow you/^ 

Such were the words of the hermit of the rock. Hb authority 
was so gjeai, and his wisdom so profound, that it was impossible 
to disobey him. The next day 1 quilted my venerable host, whoi aa 
he clasped me to his arms, gave me his last counsel and benedictioiip 
accompanied with tears, I w-eul to the grave of my Atala, I waa 
surprised to see upon it u ILllle cross, that looked like the topmast 
of a wrecked ship seen at a distance. 1 guessed that the priest had 
come to pray at the tomb^ daring the nighi; this mark of friendship 
and religion filled my eyes with tears, 1 felt almost templed to open 
the grave, that 1 might once more behold my beloved Atala; I 
sat on the earth newly turned, my elbows ruling upon my knees, 
my head supported by my hands; 1 remained buried in deep and 
BozTowful m^itation. Then for the first lime I made the most 
serious reflections upon the vanity of manMndt and the alUl greater 
vanity of human projects. 


BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 

n\NKlM CH.\NDRA CHATTFRJEE (tndifm, IS3e']B94). UAdlog 
earrliffi aiid lil^ary pioliref. roErmnevt. ertr<in|dy inBuratfrd by 

^'■iKcr Scott I Attanda il/aliA, ^trlndlinj, Ki§ pCiJ Vba rcnral O-f 

ualional pridE la aRiinAl tqrctfln Tuh, AIu wrote edhtfimpamry tuximl 

IIX3TcU ffnd AViiAnq ChgFiio, npqilliQU qf rclifJDLLi Tiew. 

THE BRiDFS ARRIVAL 

No sooKtn had Prafulb's boat put in at Rhutnath landing; than tti« 
new, apread through the viU^e that Brajeawar had again brought 
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hoine a wife: it was whispered she was full-grawn, even old. People 
came running trom ell direction* to see the bride, the jrounp the 
old, the blind, the lame, everybody. The coolt left her pots >■«”] 
the cutter of fish turned Her baslccl upside down over her fish and 
ran; the bather came running in wet clothes. Tlie diner went h^lf- 
hungry. Tlte disputer suddenly aerwd with her opponent. The 
woman spanking her child spared him for once. Off he went in 
his mother’s arms to see the old bride. When the news came a 
husband was eating* Tbe carry and dhaJ had been s^en'ed bul not 
the fishi he had to do without fish that day. An old woman com¬ 
plained to her granddaughter, “How can I go (o the pond 
you take me?” At the news of the bride’s coming the girl abandoned 
the old wotmui and dashed off. The old woman manag^ ^ 

to get there too. A young woman, having just been scolded by her 
mother, was promising not to leave the house again when she 
hear<l the news. Her promise was at once forgotten; nway she went 
towards the bride’s house. A mother left her baby and ran; the 
baby toddled after her, crying. A young wife veilt^ Hct face and 
piwied shanieli^sly in front of her seated husband and hu elder 
brother. Running loosened the young women’s clothes but they had 
no lime to set them right. Their hair fell down but they did not smp 
to twist it up Bgain. In their e*cilcmeiit they did not notice what 
they pulled where. There was an uproar. The goddess of modeaty 
(led in shame. 

The bride and bridegroom were standing on a low stool while 
his mother went through the fomialilie* of recephon. People leaned 
forward to get a look at the bride. She did not relax proprieties and 
kepi hcT veil ihree-ioiirllw of a yard long. No one could ^ Her 
face. During the ceremony her mother-in-law raised the veil once 
to look at her. She etarted a little but said nothing, merely mur¬ 
muring. “The bride U nice.” There were tear* in her eyw- 

The reception over, her motber in-lnw look the bride to her 
room and then addressed the assembled neighbours: “Mothers, My 
Bon^s wife has come a long way. She U hungry aud I irety*^ am 
going to give them their food imniedialely- Our daughter-in-law 
will slay here in our house. You will see her all the time. Go home 

now and take your own meals.” t i m. 

Disappointed, the village women went away finding fanlt. the 
offence was the mother-in-law’s hut the bride got moot of Ae blame 
bccatiN' no one had seen her face. They all erprcssed their disgust 
at an old bride, Agnin they all opined lliat such were to be found 
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in Kuliti fatniliefl. Then whoever had seen an old hride m a Kulbi 
home bej^an to teH about it, Govinda Mukerjee had married a 
woman fihy'iive yeare old. Hari Chotterjee had brought a sevenly- 
year-old maideu wife home, Marm Banerjee niArried an old woman 
after »he had been brought down to the bank of the Ganges to 
die. All auch tales with embellishments grew familiar on the wavd. 
Venting itaeli m thia fashion^ the Tillage gradually grew qiiiet 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER at. imi40D), Th» Father of fjiEliih 

poetry, whoBC eboicc af Land^in dialcet dcEcrmined staEiilard Had 

full^ rJth life Hsd sOttivcL pracli&al |3bllcwpfay+ CanUr^ry Tslit 
toflucnce: df Boccoecki, Petrarch, pjid oth^ floryteller, crralor 

vI ctiariii?£er, bEtinoriai* Olhw wort*: Ttviltts and Crittyde^ Tkt Ltg^^nd 

Coitd JFajncA. 


THE PARDONER*S TALE 

Theue dwelt one time in Flanders a company of young folk who 
followed atich folly as riotous living and gaming in stews and 
taverns, where with harps, lules and citerns they danced and played 
at diee both day and nighty and ate nnd drank without restraint. 
Thus they served the Duvtl in cizrsed fashion within those Det'tl^s 
temples by abominable superlinity. 

These riotera, three, of whom I speaks long ere any bell had rung 
for prime had sat down in a tavem to drink. And as they sat, they 
heard the tinkle of a bell that was carried before a corpse to his 
grave. One of them called to hli boy. *Be off with you, and ask 
straightway what corpse Is passing by; and mind you report his 
name aright.* 

*Sirt" qnoUi the hoyt *that needs not be. It was told me two hours 
before you came here; he was an old fellow of yours, by Cod^ ond 
he was suddenly slain tonight, as he sat very drunk ou his Umch. 
There came a privy thief men call death, that slays all people in 
this countryside, and with hla spear he smote hJa heart iti two. and 
went his way without a word. A thousand he has slain in this 
pestilence; and master, ere you come Into his presence, melhijiks 
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ll were beat to be warned of such an feady to lAcet 

hitn ever; ihtii my inother taught me, E say no more." 

*By St Mary," ^lA tlje taverner, 'the child spcalts truth, lor over 
a mile hence, in a large vllta§!e, he has slain both woman* cbtld^ 
servant and tnave, I trow bis habitatioii be there- It were great 
wUdom to be advised ere he do in jure a mm* 

Tea, God’s arms!' quMh this rioter, % it ¥uch peril to meet 
with hitn? I will seek him in the hLphwnys and byways, I vow by 
God*s hone*. Hearken, fellows, we three he Uke^ let e*ch hold up 
his hand to the other and become the other's brother, and we 
will slay this false traitor. Death. He that slays so many shall he 
slain ere night, by God’s Dignity!* 

Together these three pli|diled iheir troth each to Uve and die for 
the rest as though he were their sworn brother^ and ap they then 
started in this drunken rage, and forth they went tow^ard that 
village of which the taverner had spoken; and many n grisly oath 
they swore, and rent Christ’s blessed body. —"Death shall be dead 
if they can, bnt catch him-’ 

When they had gone not quite a mile jufil as they were about to 
go over a stije, an old man and poor met them and greeted them 
full meekly, and ?aid^ 'Lordings, Cod he with you!^ 

The proudest of the three rioters answered, churl, had lock 

to you I Why are you all wrapped up save yoiir face? W^iy live you 
so long to so preai an age?’ 

This old man began to peer into bis visage, and said* "Recause 
! cannot find a man^ though I walked to India, neither in hamlet 
nor in city^ who will change his yoath for mine age. And therefore 
must 1 keep mine old age as long as it is God 9 will, Deathif alas 
will not have me! Thus 1 walk like a restless caitiff, and early and 
late I knock with my staff upon the ground which is my mother^s 
gate, and say, ‘"Beloved Mother, let me in. Lo. how 1 wane awayt 
flesh and blood and skin! Alas when shall my bones be at rest? 
Mother, with you 1 would exchange my chest, that has been long 
time in my chamber, yea for an hair'Cloth to wrap me In!” But 
yet she will not do me that favour; wherefore my face » full pale 
and wiihered^^—But sirs, it is hot courteous to apeak churlishly to 
au old man* unless he Ifeapasa in word or deed- You may yourselves 
read in Holy Writ, “'Before en old hoaiy-bead man yc shall arise;” 
wherefore I counsel you, do no harm now to an old man, no more 
than you would that men did to you in your old age if it be that 
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you Abide so long. And God be with you, wbcmver yotl go or be; 
1 miisl go whither 1 have to go/ 

‘Nay old churls you shall nol go. by God,^ said ihe second gamester 
straighlw'ny. ^You purt not so Lighlly by Si, John! You ?pokc right 
now of that traitor Efeath who slays all our friends in this country 
side. By my troth* you are his spy! Tell where he is, or by Cod and 
the Holy Sacrament you shall die* Truly you arc of his consent to 
slay u§ young folic, false thief!* 

*Now^ sirs/ quoth hcv Tf you beao lief to find Death, turn up thb 
crooked way 4 for by my faith 1 left him in that grove under a 
tree, and there he will abide* nor for all your boasling will be bide 
bittin See you that oak? Right here you shall find him^ May God, 
Who redeemed mankind, Eave yoa and amend you!* Thus said 
this old mao. 

And each of these rioters ran till he came to the tree, and there 
they found llorine coined of fine round gold well nigh seven hushdst 
as they thoughL No longer sought they then after Deadly but each 
was to glad at the sight that they sat them down by the precious 
hoard. The worst of them spoke tlic firet word. ‘Brclhren,* he 
said, "bred what ! say; my wit is greau though I jest oft and play. 
This treasure has been given ils by Fortune that we may live our 
lives m mirth and |otlity, and lightly as it comes, so w'e will spend 
it. Eh I Cod’s precious dignity J Who would have weened today 
that we should have so fair a grace I But could thia gold l>e carried 
to my house or else to yours,—for you know well all this gold is 
ours,—ihen were we in high felicity! But truly by day it may not 
be done. Men would say we were sturdy thieves and hang us for 
our treasure. This treasure must be carried by nighi, as wisely and 
as slyly as may be. ^Ticrefore I adidse that we draw cuts amongst 
us all, and he that draws the shonesi shall run with a blithe heart 
to the town and tha! full swift and privily bring us bread and wine. 
And two of us sbaJl cunningly guard this treasure, and at night, if 
he will not larry^ we will carry it where aU agree is safest** 

One of them brought the cuts in his fist and hade them draw and 
look where the lot should fall, h fdl to the youngest of them and 
he went forth toward the town al once. So soon as he was gone 
one said to the other, *Vou well know you are my ^worn brolher^ 
and you will profit by what 1 tell you. Here is gold and plenty of 
it, to be divided amongst ut three. You know well our fellow b 
gone. If [ Can shnpe It so that it he divided betwixt us two^ had 
[ not done you a friendly turn?' 
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The other answered, ‘I wot not how lhai may be. He knows well 
ihe gold is with tis two. What shell wa do? What shall we wy. 

■Shall it be a eecrel?’ said die first wicked fellow,^ I shall teU 
you in a few words what we shall do to bring it about. ^ 

‘I aarec,’ qootb the other, ‘not to betray you, by my troth, 

‘Now,* quoth the first, ‘you know weU we be two and that two 
should be stronger tlian one. Look when be i9 ^ do™; do you 
arise as though you would play with Kinu J'''® ^ 

llirougb tlie two aides while you stfuggla with bun «» m sport, 
and look that you do the same with your dagger. And djCT shaU 
all this gold be shared, dear friend, betwixt you and me.^ 'nien may 
we both fulfil all our lusts, and play at dicu at our will. And thus, 
as you heard me say, were these two vilkms accorded to slay the 

^Tb'e youngest, who went to town, revolved full often in his heart 
the beauty of those bright new florins. ‘Oh Lord quoth be, iF so 
he I could have all this gold to myself, no man Imng under t^s 
throne should live so merry as 1!' And at last the fiend, our enemy, 
put it into his thought to buy pokon with which he might sky 
his two fellows; for the fiend found him in such n wav 
ho had leave to bring him to sorrow, for this was 
namely to slay them both and never to repenL And forth ™ 
without Urrving into the town to an 

to sell him some poison that he might kill h»9 rats: and there was 
also a H<H.at in Ws yard, which be said, had fcilW his «pons and 
he would fain wreak him upon the vermin th^ destroyed him by 
night. The apothecary answered, ‘And you shall have such ^ 
thil, so mny God save my soul, no creature m oU this world ^ 
eat or drink of this composition the amount of a f'i™ 

he shall at once forfeit his life. Yea, dm he shall, and that m l^s 
time than you can walk a mile, this poison la so strong and violenL 
This curtcd man clutched the box of poison m ^'S^nd and then 
ran into the next street to a man and borrowed ^ 

bottles. Into two of them he pourrd Kis poison. ^ ^ 

kept dean for hia drink, for all night long he 
carrying away his gold. Ami when this noter. the Dnil lake him- 
had'filled hia three great bottles with wine, he repaired again to 

'’“whlrnced to speak about it more? for just as they had plann^ 
his death, men so they dew him, and 

done, one spake thus. 'Now let us sit and drink end make merry. 
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and then we will bury hbi body/ And then by chance, be look one 
of the bottlEs where the poison was, and he drank and gave hia 
fellow to drink also. Wherefore an an they both died. And eertes, 
Avicenna wrote never in any canon or any chapter more wondroua 
suSeringa of empaiaoning than these two wrenches showed ere they 
died- Thus ended these two murderers as. well as the poisoner. 


ANTON CHEKHOV 

ANTON CHEKHOV fRuAAinr!, Creat tna^rr o| sborl 

*iai7p •mbtiBc iiytf inftoeno«fl aaodetit wriiloe* Meticulauily imingbE 

tilcih, concctncd wiLb inir&np^itep inninciiWe emaliam rntfaer ihan with 
attlward cToalA. Gruidwn oi I iCffp bcCuni; llie utkl of twiJifht Cwist 

HiiBfifL Hift ereat pliyi. The Chenr Oreltmd^ The Sea Galt^ Tfu^ee SCiferjp 
Uncle Faflyar left uuleliblc; aufk an mcKimi ihealef, hm never »y<xe8«fulJr 

imltsied, 

THE SLANDERER 

Sehcey KAPiTOJiicri AKHEtry^v, the teacher of calligraphy, gave 
his daughter Natalya in marriage lo the tcaclier of history and 
geography, Ivan Petrovich LoshadiiiLkh. The wedding feast went on 
swimmingly. They sang- played, and danced in the parlor. W'alters^ 
hired for the occasion from the dtih, hustled about hither and 
thither like madmen, in black frock coata and soiled while neckties* 
A loud noise of voices smote the air* From die outside people 
looked in at the windows—their soeial standing gave ihem uo 
right to enter. 

Just at midnight the host, Akhineyev, made his way to the 
Idtehen to see whether everything was ready for the supper. The 
kitchen was hlied with smoke from the floor to the ceiling; the 
smoke reeked with the odors of geese, ducks, and many other things* 
Vxetaab and beverages were scattered about on two tables in 
artistic disorder* Marfa, the cook, a stout, red-faced woman, was 
busying herself near the loaded tables* 

“Show me the sturgeoiip dcar,^ said Akhineyev, rubbing his 
hands and licking hia lips. "^Whai a line odor! I could just devour 
the whole kitchen! Well, let me see the sturgeon!^ 

Marfa walked up to one of the henehes and carefully lifted a 
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greasy newspaper. Beneolli ihal paper, in a huge dish, lay a big 
[at sturgeon, amid capers, olivw, nnii carrots. Alchjrteycr glanced 
St the Bturgcon and heaved a sigh oI relieL His face becninc radiant. 
Eifl cyw rolled. He Ua\ down, and, smacLing bis Ups, gave venl to 
a sound tike a creaking wheel. He stood a while, then snapped hia 
hneers for pleasure, and smacked his lips once more. ^ 

“Baht The sound of a hearty kiss. Whom have you been kming 
there, Marfusha?" some one’s voice was heard from the adjoming 
room, anil soon the doscly cropped head of Vankisw the assistant 
school mstmclor, appeared in the doorway, “Whom have you been 
kissing here? A-a-ah! Very good! Sergey Kapitonjchl A fine old 
jnan indeedl With the female sex telej-a-letcl” 

kissing at ad,” sard Akhincyev, confused, ** ® hi 
you. you fool? S only—smacked my Ups on account of—m con* 
fiideration of my pleasure— at the sight of the fish. _ 

“Tell that to some one else, not to niel’ csclaimed Va _ in, w _ 
lace expanded into a broad smile as be disappeared behind llie 

door. Akhmevev' blushed. .l i., 

‘The devil knows what may be the outcome of th», he thought. 
“He’Q go about tale bearing now, the rascal- HoU disgrace me 

before the whole town, the hnilct” _ 

Akiuneyev entered the parlor timidly and cast furbvc glnncw 
to see what Vankin was doing. Vankin stood near the pii^ and, 
deftly bending down, whispered something to the inspectors sister* 

Ln-Iaw. who wbb laughing- , 

■That’a about mel" thought Akhineyev. About m^ Ae devil 
take him! She believes him. she’a laughing, My God. ^Q, that 
mustn’t be left like that. No. HI have to fix it » that no one shaU 
believe him. I’ll speak to all o* 'bem, and he II remain a foolish 

Akhineyev scratched his head, and, still confused, walked up to 

Padekoi. . . .u — 

“I was in the kitchen a link while ago, artan^g thinp there 
for the supper." he said to the Frenchman. “You like fish, I know, 
and 1 hove a sturgeon just so big. About two yards, Hs, b^ha. 
Yes, bv the way, I have almost forgotten. There a r^l 
about that sturgeon in the kilchen. I entered the kitchen o little 
while ago and wanted to enamlne the food, i gbrnccd at 
and for pleasure, 1 smacked my lil»-it s® P>f ««**■ 
at that moment the fool Vankin entered and 

says: ‘A-al A-a-ah! You have h«n kissing bere?’-w,th Marfi., 
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just think of il—with the cook! What a piece of invention that 
blockheads The iroman h ugl^T she looks like a monkey» and he 
says we were kissing. What a queer feUow!^^ 

^Who*s a qaeer fellow?*^ asked Taronlulov^ as he approached 
ihenis 

**l refer to Vankin. I went out into the kitchen—** 

The Htory of Marfa and the sturget^n was repeated* 

“That makes me laugh. WTiat a queer fellow he is. Tn my opinion 
it is more pleasant to kisa the dog than to kbs Marfa/' added 
Akhineyev, and, turning around, he noLired Mzda. 

“We have been speaking about Vankin*” he said to him. “What 
a queer fellow* He entered the kitchen and noticed me ^landing 
beside Marfa, and imincdialely he began to invent different stories, 
^WKftt?^ he says, ^you have hccn kissing eacb other T He was drunk, 
sa he must have been dreaming^ 'And 1/ I said. "I would rather 
kiss a duck than kiss Marfa* And 1 have a wife/ said ^yoti fool/ 
He made me appear ridiculous/* 

“Who made you appear ridiculous?^ inquired the teacher of 
religion^ addressing Akhineyev, 

“Vankin. I was standing in the kitchen^ you know, and looking 
at the sturgeon—And so forth. In about half an hour all the gueats 
knew the story about Vankin and the sturgeon, - 

“Now let him teil,^ thought Akhiueyev, rubbing his bands, *^Let 
him do it* Hell start to telt them^ and lbey*U cut him short; *Dqn*t 
talk nonsense, you fool! We know aU about ilJ ” 

And Akhineypi^ felt so much appeased that, for joy, he drank 
four glasses of brandy over and ahove his hlh Having escorted his 
daughter to her room^ he w^ent to his own and sjoa slept the deep 
of an innocent child, and on the foHowirig day he no longer re¬ 
membered the story of the sturgooti. Bui, ^as| Mao proposes and 
God disposes. The evil tongue does its wicked Workt Oiid even 
AfchincyevV ettmting did not do him any good* One week later, 
on a Wednesday, after the third' lesson, when Akhineyev slood in 
the teachers* room and disciissed the vietous inclinations of the 
pupil Visyekin, the director approached him, and, bccrkonlng to 
him, called him aside* 

**Sofr here, Sergey Kapitoiuch/' said the director. “Pardon me. 
It isn't my afialr, yet I must make it dear to you, nevertheless. 
It is my duty— You Bee+ rumoti are on foot that you are o'n 
intimate terms with that woman—with your cook— It isn't my 
affair^ but— You may be on intimate terms wdtb hery you may kiss 
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Iicr_ You may do whatever you like, but, please, don’t d^ it bo 

openly! I beg of you- Don’t forget that you are a pedagogue" 

Akhineyev stood aa though froaen and petrilied- Like one stung 
by 0 swarm of bees and scalded with boding water, be went b™e. 
On bis way it seemed to him as though the whole town stared at 
him as at one beatneared with tar— At home new troubles awaited 

*'*“WhY don’t you eat anything?” asked his wife at their ;3inn«^ 
“What are you thinking about? Arc you thinking about Cupid, eh. 
You are longing for Marfushka- 1 know everything already, you 
Mahomet, Kind people have opened my eyes, you barbariBit! 

And she slap]^ hint on the cheek. 

He rose from the tabie. and staggering, without cap or coat, 
directed his foolaleps toward Vankin. Tlie latter was at home. 

“You mscal!” he said to Vankin. "Why have you covered IM 
with mud before the whole world? Why have you^slandered me. 
■‘How; what slander? What are you inventing? 

“And who told everybody that I was kissing Marfa? Not you, 

perhaps? Not you, you murderer?” . . c l* i 

Vankin began to blink bis eyes, and all the fibres of hia face 
began to quiver. He lifted his eyes toward the image Md ej^aled: 

“May God punish may I tone my eyesight and die, if 1 said 
even a single word about you to any onel May I have neither house 

nor homel^ ^ , * t *1 * -a 

Vankin’s sincerity admitted of no doubt. U was evident that it 

was not ho who had gossiped. 

“But who was it? Who?” Akhineyev askctl hWf, going 
in his mind all hia acquaintanceB, and striking hia c est. o 
was it?" 


CHiKAMATSU MONZAEMON 

CHIKAMATStJ MOffZAEJlON (Japan™, liSS-l'JSSt, The Shakrapeirs of 
Japan. Wtoie for Kabuki ibeater. atio for puppet theaicr. Auihnr of namcj- 
ODo plays, mostly hl^ierical or domoriic dramas. Due lo eonvenuorra of pi.p[*i 
iheatcT, and slImiiTOirts of writinsi plaj» di£G.eull m ItsmIsIo. 

Mart popular; Bafri« of Tfta v/ 


adventures of the HAKATA DAAfSEL 

Four days after leaving the capital Soshichi and Kojo^ foimd 
themselves at Seki, a post-town in the province of Ise. mere the 
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foot'wom travdlens baltied before a ftooe imnge of Jiio, a irvardian 
god of cliildreii. Fervently were tbey praying to the dehy that he 
might »oftefi ScKza^on toward theiu when palanquin l>earers ac¬ 
costed them. 

“Cannot we Berre you^ sir?^^ 

miat may be. We are going to the provinoe of OworL How 
much wiU you charge to carry us to the next Etage?’^ 

is hve miles to bhIyakushJ, the next stage, so wo ask you 
for kororC 

Soshichi was startieci. 

donH know^ how much koron is^*^ 

“A hundred mon, sir.” 

“Too much. Come down to seventy.*’ 

“Very good* sir.” 

With the eare-wom fugitives within their palanquiiiB the bearers 
presently began a rapid marcht keeping in time in ihdr step® to the 
tries^ '*Sok&s^ir* — “Katas — '^Makkascil” Mile succeeded mile, 
until (Mwafci was reached, where it was customaTy to change palan- 
quioB and beaxeiE. The carriers therefore stopped. Kojoro stepped 
out promptly^ but Soshichi would not get dow^u* so great was hU 
fear lest the bearers’ sign “korarf' should prove a bad omen. Hi* 
mind might be said to be fettered with apprehension ere his body 
was tied to the detective’s oord^ 

“Well, Kojoro,^ said Beshichi, “you had better change palanquina 
and go ahead of nu*.” 

“J wiU.*^ 

“And Wilt for me at a place called Yokkakhi*** 

“I will, my husband.” 

Kojoro, all unaware of Soihichi^s fears, changed palanquins and 
let herself be carried ahead. A few minutes later a palanqub 
arrived from the next stage. The newcomers addressed Soshiebrs 
bearers. 

“Isn’t your passenger the companion of the young woman who'^a 
just gone on? Let ns exchiuige passengerB.” 

^'That'll suit U3 nicely. Now, sir, we’re going to do an exchange. 
Please descend.” 

The bearers lifted the blind of the palanquin for Soshichi. The 
passenger of the other palanquin had ^ready stepped out. He was 
lightly dressed in drawers and leggings^ carried a packet in his 
hand and a hay&natca in his belt Soahoefai but glimpsed at biiD 
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and shtiddered. He lumed hi& fsce away and covered his head witfi 
a tenugiii^ Hurrieflly he descended and v»ith □ brief ^Thank you* 
bcarers^T ^l^pped into the other palanquin and qtiickJy pulled down 
the blind p 

^rm in a hurry ” he aaid in a tretnuloua voiise. ^FU you 
extra; start quickly/^ 

He had hardly uttered ihcw words when a shrill voice criedf 
“We JiJTEst Komachlya S<w^h!chiJ” 

The next moment a strong hempen cord had been wound round 
Kia palanquin. The terror-atrickefi captive struggled in the palanquin 
but to no purpose; and he could biil cry like a caged bird. Armed 
detectives, lying In ambush, emerged and surrounded him, 

*'Prboner+ you know whal charge we arrest you on+ The offida] 
information Asserts that there are eight in your gang. We have 
come to arrwt voUp Do you pemut yourself to be arrested, or shall 
we have to bind you by force?” 

To this the prisoner made no replvt bnt was heard to address 
a plaintive prayer to Amlda Buddha. 

said the first detective, “^Ict us take him as he ia to the nest 
stage and hind him when we get there. ThatV more cotivenienL 
Now, bearers, move off." 

^Certainlyt sir^ but inasrnuch as he can't escape deaths why don't 
you bind him here?"' 

So murmuring, the bearers approached the palanquin and lifted 
it, when, to their amoiement, blood dribbled down from 

it, inslanlanefiusly forming a scarlet patch iipon the ground. The 
occupsnt uttered a groin of pain. The affrighted coolies cried, 'The 
prisoner has killed himself in ihtr palanquin! Come and look!*" 

The palanquin was hs^lily set to earths The bearers drew apart. 
The detectives unwound the cord from the pnbnquin nnd raised its 
blinds Soshichh with fixed eyes, was gulping after a mortal fashion. 
The long blade plunged in his right side was buned to the bilt. 
Its point protruded from his left. The detectives were ^-ipeechless 
With terror and dismay. 

Kdjoro, bound, was brought back. Seeing her husband's plight she 
was struck with unspeakable grief. She trod the tide of bloodr She 
thrust her face into the palanquin. 

am here, Soshichi San. Kojoro is here, Soshichi. I was hound 
a few minutes ago. TiU last night we slept together. We had a vow 
to die in the aamc hour- And now, despite our vows, you have 
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died donCr IcaiHng me bcliiiidl te suffer by my self. That is selfish of 
you. But never tuind that now* You must bo tti pain^ 1 see you afe 
in great pain.” 

With these words she wept and, sinking downt placed her face 
in ihe dying mao's lap. Intelljgence returned lo the eyes of Soshlehi^ 
“Ah, Kojoro,'" he gasped, “axe you bound? 1 am a widEed man 
who has broken the nalional laws and disobeyed my father. I ha^e 
so narrowed the compass of the wide world that eny own home 
could no longer he a home to me and have wandered to this place 
till at last 1 ans caught in a heavenly net—quite naturally and 
jnsdy^ Were T brought to my hop^ and there executed I should 
bring diBgrace on all my relatives and prove doubly undutiful to 
my father. With this thought in my mind 1 have done the deed 
yon s^. Thia is just retribution I now receive for having joined 
Ke*ori Kuemon's gang of smugglers and having lived above my 
station. And aince in the eye of the law a wife cannot escape com 
nectloB with her husband's crime, you are boniich undergo dis* 
honour and are made to suffer—all of which is caused by my own 
wicked nature. But for So^iichi you would not have suffered tlms. 
Poor ^rl? How great must be your grief! You have to sacrifice 
y^our life on account of the man with wbom you have lived for 
but a short space of time. Pray forgive me, Kojoro ” 

Soahichi breathed with difficulty* Death second by second drew 
nearer, Tim stern detectives, taking pity upon the sorrowful pair, 
spoke gently* “When yon rench prison you will not be suffered to 
see each other. Man must help man. Take your fill of speech now.” 

The mare Kojoro lUtened to Soshiebi's kind words the more 
sorrowful she grew* 

^>oshichl San. my dear, y'on are not to blame. For whose sake ts 
it you have done what you have done? Out of cagerncM to prevent 
Kojoro j^^dng into another's hands you joined Kuemon and 
foiTSook e^en your father* At the risk of your life you became my 
husband, so dearly have you loved me. So overcome am t at your 
gcMdneas To me that [ cannot find even in Chinese or Hindoo, still 
less in Jnpanese, fit words to express my gratitude. Were my hands 
but unbound I would prostrate myself before you ere I die.'^' 

Anguish took her. She wept bitterly that she seemed almost 
to lose cohscioiianc^s. 

“Now ” gapped Soahidii, “now tome, ihe lost momcftt we beliold 
each other in thi« life. In ihe nest world, remember, we shftll bo 
husband and wife. Natnu Amida Buddha.'* 
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The Voice llial prnyed was fainl- Then he drew ihc sword froTti 
his side find dnio&l in the s^me moment ceased to hreathe. Piteous 
was KojoroV cry* ^‘Hushand, slay for me a moment! 1 woiiM 
iccompaJiy you! Sooner or Jaler 1 shall he slain. Officers, have 
mercy 1 Slay me here—sloy mje+ I ODlreai yon!^ 

She wailed and rushed hither and thilher in the frenzy of mad' 
ness. Al ihis monienl a police superinlcndenl and his imderlings 
arrived, convoy mg Kezorl Kuemon, hia followers and their respective 
court^ans. AH were bound. All had been captured in one place 
or another. The leader of ihc party unrolled a scroll and read as 
follows: 

^PriBonerSp I read you an Imperial mandate. Listen to it with 
gratitiide. Forasmuch as you ha%"e committed the crime of smug*^ 
gling in conneclion wtlh great ships in the offing in dchance of 
the national laws^ you richly deserve capital punishment. But in 
honour of his coronation. His Majesty the Emperor Ls gracioi^ly 
pleased to pardon you and to release you from such a penally. 

The gratitude of the prisoners knew no lH)unds+ They cried out 
lor joy. The police supcrialendlent addressed the courte5ans+ 

*^Forasnmcli as your profession compelled you to become the 
companions of ih^c men you are guilty of no crime* Henceforward 
you can go whither you choose, Now^ metip set these women free. 
The constables released I he women. The courtesans caressed the 
abraaionfi the cords had caused. 

‘The power of His Majesty the Emperor," they CKclaimed, Is 
great indeed! Our hands are freed from the cords- We feel like 
birds escaped from Iheir cages.*^ 

But Kojoro, alljcit set at freedom like her companions, continued 
to weep. At length she lifted her head, 

*^SoTTow It is that my husband Soshichi has forsaken me and his 
soul winged its way lo the other world or ever the compassion of 
thus edict could he made known to him. This life is not now wo^ 
while the living for this ^Kojoro of Hftkata\ who h jusl like a bird 
which has loai its male by death. Officets. have mercy 1 Slay met 
The bitter tears fell. 

“Yoiir grief ig naluril,” “aid ihe sympaUiclic supcrmlendcnl. 
“Though your hirshand was one of a gang of rufliana, he joined 
them out of youthful folly and infatuation* It follows therefore that 
hi« offence was sniall* We regret that his impetuosity ^ouhJ hare 
led to his suicide. We grieve on your behaif, but nothing is to ^ 
done. Your best course will be to ser^e your falherdn*law in 
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Sofifaicbi's plac« and busy yourself in prayers for ihe peace of the 
departed soul. Now, my men, treat the prisoners as the Imperial 
edict commands ” 

Of the smnggleris who had escaped deaths some were branded 
or Lallooed upon the face, others had their ears or nosea cut off 
that they might not repeat iheir offences. Then they were set free. 

The rumoiir of the adventures of the hapless Hakala damsel did 
not take long lo spread far and wide. It remained a topic of con¬ 
versation for gcneratiocLS afterwards. 


OTU YUAN 


CHTT yuan {CbloewL, ca. S4^2T7 bjcI^ poet of indent OtuojL 

Accerdme tn JejE^^nd, a Idj^aI mmieitcr wki drowuod lelf when he lost cai^ 
pcror'i fflvor^ ihoujh pcneitMl^ are still elate to lilual Hie3 

Zi Sao cne of mofli funaDSi long poerat in f!liTnj-w. 

STRAY THOUGHTS 

My Heart with Grief is heavy^ 

I sigh with Head down hung. 

My Thoughts arc like a tangled Skein, 

And yet the Night is young. 


In Auttimn all Things wither. 

The World is full of Hate, 

My Prince is easily enraged, 

And my Affliction great 

The People’s SufTrings move my Heart, 
Our Land 1 cannot lenvei 
Here for my Loved One my stray Thoughts 
Into a Sot^ J weavc^ 

Oh, once you gave your Promise, 

At Dusk we Iwo should meet; 

But then you went back on your Word, 

For Bitch was your Deceit. 
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Yciy praise afiolher^s Beauty^ 

Admire anothcrV Craoe, 

Forswear your former Pledge to me^ 
And turn an angry Face. 

I longed for Reeoncileniciil, 

But kept by Fear apart, 

E dare no more draw near to you. 

So Grief besets my Heart 

I pal my Tbought in Ver&s 
My Prince disdains to hears 
I know true Worth no Favour wina. 
And Enemies wiU sneer. 

AU that 1 said was truthful, 

How could the Prince forget? 

By honest Counsel I would make 
Him more illustrious yet 

I take a Sage as Model, 

And in hia Steps would tread, 

I strive for E^EceUence so that 
My Princess Fame may spread* 

Virtue la not outside us. 

Fame springs from noble Deeds, 

All Reputations must he won* 

As Fruit must grow from Seeds* 

Interlude 

So I plead before my Love, 

But his Heart 1 cannot move* 

He approves anotheFs Grace- 
In his Heart 1 have no Place* 

Chorus 

A Bird flies from the South onec more 
To the great Stream's norihem Shore* 
In fair Splendour aee him stand* 

All alone in a far-off Land j 
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Nftne to lie&itiid bim beneatll the Sun^ 

For Mediators here are none. 

Departed Long and in Diagrace, 

1 have no Way to plead my Case. 

Beside the .Northern Hill i sigh^ 

My Tears drop where the Stream flows by, 
The short Midsummer Nights are here, 

Yet each semis long as one whole Year, 

The Capital la far away^ 

Bui there each Night in Thought I stray. 

By narrow winding Track or wide. 
Southward, with Moon and Stars my Gutde^ 
Forward I prffits, hut all fn Vain: 

My Soul 19 weary of such Pain! 

Yet fliJI my Nature h too Proud 
To ehango or Balter like the Crowd! 

For me no one will mediate^ 

None knows or cares for my lad Fate, 

Refrain 

Long the Bay and strong the Tide, 

An up the Stream I go. 
t make my Journey southward BtHl, 

In Hope to ease my Woe, 
iTie Journey here is hard when Oifis 
Reach steeply to die Sky, 

And hard 1| Is to dimb or erosa 
The Mountain Paths so high* 

Brought to a Hall 1 hesitale. 

And rest here for the NighU 
My Mind is clouded, and there seems 
To be no End in Sight. 

My Thoughts have travelled far afield^ 

In Grief I heave a Sigh, 

This Place is strange and desoiale, 

No Go-between have I! 

My Thoughts in Verses I have set. 

Some Ease of Mind to seek; 

But still my Grief b unassuaged. 

For who will hear me speak? 
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THOUGHTS BEFORE DROWNIHG 


Tn balmy early Slimmer Davi* 

When Trees and Crapses leem* 

With lonely and dejected Heart 
I reaeli the fioulhem Slrcain. 

Now all aroiind appears forlorTif 
So silent and so still. 

While sad and melancholy Th oughts 
Upon me cost a QiilL 

Once more 1 recollect the Past, 

And Wrongs of former Days. 

Let Others stoop some Gain to wiOt 
But ni not change my Ways, 

Such Men as change for selfish Gain 
1 always have despised; 

But hold the Principles of Old, 

The former Roles have priaed- 

With Sternness and Benevolence 
An upright Man is filled» 

If Crafismen will not ply the Aiee^ 

Men doubt that they are skiUed. 

Yon B€ 5 e a Picture in the Night* 

And blade the Colours find. 

H akilLful Craftsmen squint to see. 

You need not think them blini 

Now Darkn«s is construed as LighL 
And Fair to Foul is (umedp 

Now Hens and Geese can fly on bigh. 
While Phoenixes are spumed^ 

Now Good and Bad are thought the samcT 
And Jade confused with Slone. 

To Men made blind by Prejudice, 

My Virtues are unknown. 
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1 feei my Task too bard for mi 
Despairing of Success^ 

1 do not know lo whom to show 
The Jewds 1 [MHseaB. 

"Hie country Dogs bark savagdy 
At One they do not know* 

And Foob jusped all Meii of Worthy 
And alavish Envy show* 

They will not Bee tny Dignity, 

My Learning or my Grace, 

And all my subtle Scholarship 
Endeavour to abase, 

I double my Beuevoicnee, 

To Honesty 1 holdj 
But who can understand my Worth* 
Since dead the Sage of Old? 

Row is it that for such long Yeare 
The Good reniaiu apart? 

The ancient Kings are too long gone 
To bold them in our Heart 

I curb my fudignatiori now. 

My Anger I repress; 

I shall net change or hesitale 
In Danger or Distress* 

I journey on and take no Best 
Till darkly sinks the Sun* 

But now t ease my heavy Heart— 
My Race will soon he done* 

Refrain 

On and on ibe Rivers alow 
Down their sev^eral Courses flow* 
Dark the Way and overgrown. 

And the Future all unknown. 
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All my Time in Anguish fipent, 
tio End set to my Lamentp 
By the World mbunderetoodt 
With no Friend or Kinsman good- 

Though my Conscience is quite clean 
! can find no Witness here. 

Cone the Charioteer so priied^ 

The swift Horses are despiaed- 

Sad or happVt each Man^s Fate 
Ch^ertakes him soon or lalCr 
If 1 keep a steadfast Hearty 
Fear in me can have no Pait+ 

Deaths 1 know^ must come to All, 

Nor for Mercy would I call. 

Saints« I folloiv in your W^ake! 

Your Example shall 1 take! 


CONFUCIUS 

CONFtiaUS < Chin we, ca. 5SI-4T? a.t>, Crest pfKl ind philowphct* mb™ 
dE wisdom for iweaty cctitiirifja, Hii Shih China 

laid foundation of Chinw literature- Aulhonililp of Qiha esi™i»e colketionj 
is dtspuled. prol>fttly legendary. His wtuk tiw ™raJ loraltf, 

htotberluKHlt tmllu jtiatlce, lolrfmnce, eic. 

A CHALLENGE 

Ih boy* lliy thoughts of me were kinch 
Fd lift my skirts and w^ade the Tsiii ^ 

But if tlimi be of other mind. 

Is there none ebe ray love would win? 

O craziest of crazy boysl 

Ay, if thy thoughts of me were kind* 

Fd lift my skirts and wade the Wei; 

But if thy ihoughls are else inelinedt 
Is there none other gaharti nigh? 

0 craziest of crazy boysl 
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THE ABSENT HUSBAND 


I picked and picked the niom^ eara^ 

Nor gained one ba^ei load; 

My heart was with my husband: 

I flung them on the road. 

] chnihed yon ragged tnoufitalnr 
My poniea all broke down; 

1 hlied my golden goblet 

Long anxious thought to drown. 

I dimbed yon lolly ridges, 

With my ponies black and bay; 

I filled for me my bom cap 
Long torture to allay* 

I climbed yon craggy uplando^ 

My steeds grew weak and ill; 

My footmen were exhaiifited;— 

And here I sorrow still! 

LAMENT OF A DISCARDED WIFE 

When east winds blow nncessinglyf 
They bring but gloominess and rmo. 

Strive, strive to live unitedly, 

And every angry thought restrain. 

Some plants we gather for their leaveSp 
But leave the roota untouched heueath; 

So* while unsullied was my oamei 

I should have lived with you till death. 

With slow^ slow step 1 took the road^ 

My iuuiost heart rebelling sore. 

You came not far with me, indeed^ 

You only saw me to the door. 

Who calb the lettuce bitter fare. 

The cress is not a whit more sweets 

Ay, feast there with your uew4ound bride. 

Well pleased, as when fond brotberi meet 
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Tho Wei, made turbid by the king^ 

Graws limpid by the inlets there, 

TherCt feasting with your new-foiuid hriJo 
For roe no longer now you care. 

Yet leave to me my fiflhiiig dam; 

My wicker nets, remove them not 
My person spumed—some vaoiml hour 
May bring cotnpasaion for my lot 

Where nm th&river full and deep, 

With raft or boat I paddled o^er; 

\nd where it flowed in shallower stream, 

1 dived or swam Irorn shore to shore. 

And what we had^ or what we lost. 

For that I slrained my every nerve ; 

When other folks had loss^ Fd crawl 
Upon my knees, if aught hwould serva. 

And you can show me no kind cate^ 

Nay, treated like a foe am I! 

My virtue stood but in your way, 

Ijke traders^ gooda that none will buyi 
Once it was feared we could not live; 

[n your reverses then I shareds 
And now, when fortune smile® on you, 

To very poiaon Fm compared- 

1 have laid by a goodly store.— 

For wintcFs use it was to be;^— 

Feast on there with your new-found bride,— 

/ was for use in poverty ! 

Rude fils of anger you have shown, 

Now left me to be sorely triei 
Ah. you forget those days gone by. 

When you came nestling to my side! 

COMRADES /iV WAR TIME 

How say we have no clothes? 

One plaid for both will do. 

Let but the king, in raising men. 

Our Spears and pikes renew,— 

We"ll fight aa one, we twol 
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How say wc hare no clothes? 

Olio skirl our limbs shall hide* 

Lei but the kJjig^ m raising men, 

Halberd ntid Ijuicc provide,— 

We’U do ii, side by side! 

How say we have no dolhes? 

My kiiile thou shall wear* 

Lei bul ihe king, in raising men, 

Armor and arms prepare, 

The lolls of war well share. 

TRUST THY LAST FRIEND AGAINST THE ITORLD 

A babbling ciurenl fails 
To Roal a load of thorns away^— 

Of brolhere, few are left tis now, 

Ycl we remain, myself and thou: 

EJcLicve nol others^ talea^ 

Others will lead ihee far astray. 

The babbling current fails 
To float the fireu^ood fagots far*— 

Of brothers ihcre are left bul fewp 
Yel I and thou remain, wc two: 

Believe not others' talesj 
For verily untrue they are! 
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JOSEPH COMl^ (EaBlwh, 1857-1924), Polij*.lMti, nD«Uil. wU ™t 

,L ,?■ l««u« Britkk imkioct, 

uiugkt «Jf td wnt« Engliifc, *nd b*M„.d writer of stc^ in 

Uukumt- Modl-pt^ i„vel: L„d Jim. Other,: rouO, 

The Secret Agent, The Niggtt of the JVflj-fttiB* 


THE UGOOH 

The white man, leaning with Loth arms over the roof *| the liiMi- 
hoi^ ID the atern of the boat, said to the Eteeraman-^ 

“We will pas$ the mghl in Areat’a deariag. Jt is late." 
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Tlie Malay only grunted* and went on looting fixedly ol tbe 
rivfrr* The wSiiic man rested hLs chin on his crofiScd arms and gaxed 
at tlse wake of the boaL AI the end ol the straight avenue ol forests 
cut by tbe intense glitter ol the river, the sun appeared unclouded 
and dozjtlingT poiitedi low over the water that shone smoothly Like a 
hand ol metaU The forests, somber and dull, et(>od niotionle^ J^d 
silent on each aide of the Lirnad streamh At the fool of big, lowering 
trees, trunklcse flipa palms rose from the mtid of the hank, in 
hunches of leaves enormous Biu\ heavy, thut hung unstirring over 
the brown swirl of eddies. In the atillne&s oi the air every tree, every 
leaf, cveri' hough, every tendril of creeper and every petal of minute 
blossoms seemed to have been bewitched into an inirfiobilUy perfect 
and final. Nothing moved on the river but the eight paddles that 
rose Hashing regularly, dipped together willi a single splash: while 
the Eteersman swept right and lefl with a periodic and sudden 
flourish of his blade describing a glinting somieircle al>avc his head- 
Tlie churrted-up water frotiie^l alongside with a confuf^ed murmer. 
And the white man's canoe, advancing upstream in the short-lived 
disturbance of its own making, seemed to enter the portals of a 
land from which the very memory of motion had forever depafted* 

The white tnuri^ turning his back upon the setting sun, looked 
along the empty and broad expanse of the sea-reach- For the last 
three miles of its course the wandcringp hesitating river, as if eti^ 
ticed irrcsit^tihly by the freedoTti of an open horizon, flow's straight 
into the sea, flows straight to the east—to the east that harbors bolh 
light and darkneasu Astern of the boat the repeated call of some 
bird, a cry discordant and feeble, skipped along over the smooth 
water and loat itself, before it could reach the other shore, in the 
breaUilc!Ss silence of the world. 

The steersman dug bis paddle into the stream, and held hard 
with stiffened arms, his body throvni forward^ The water gurgled 
aloud; and suddenly the long straight reach seemed to pivot on its 
center, the forests swung in a semicircle, and the sdanling beams of 
sun^t touched the hroadaide of the canoe w'ilh a fiery glow, throw¬ 
ing the alender and distorted shadows of its crew upon the streaked 
giiltCT of the river. The while man turned to look ahead. The course 
of the !soat had been altcml at righS angles to the stream* and the 
carved dTngon-heiid ol its prow was pointing now at a gap in I lie 
fringing bushes of the Imuk* It glided tlirought brushing the over¬ 
hanging twigs, and disappeared from the river like some slim and 
amphibioiw creature leaving the water for its lair in the lorcsla. 
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The narrow credc was like a ^iilch: tortuous, fabulously deep; 
filled with gloom under the thin Etrip of pure and Ekining blue ol 
iht heaven, TniDicnse trees soared tip^ mvbSbLe behind ibe festooned 
draperies of creeperE. Here and ihere^ near the glUtcning Mackneaa 
of the water, a twisted root of some tatL tree showed amongst the 
tracery of small lerns^ black and dull, writhing and motionless, like 
an arreeted Eoake. The abort words of tJie paddiers reverberated, 
loudly between the thick and somber walls of vegetation. Darkness 
ooKed out from between the trees* through the tangled maze of the 
creepers, from behind the great fantastic and unstirring leaves; the 
darkness^ mysterious and invincible; the darkness seemed and 
poisonoos of impenetrable forests. 

The men poled in the shoaling water* The creek broadened, opeti' 
lug out into a lAidc sweep of a stagnant lAgoon. The forests recced 
from the marshy bank, leaving a Lei'eL strip of bright gTceo* reedy 
grass to frame the reflected blueness of the sky. A fleecy pink clond 
drifted high above^ trailing the delicate coloring of Its Image under 
the IJDating leaves and the silvery blo^^ms of the lotus. A little 
house* perched on high piles* ap|>earcd black In the distance* Near 
it, two tall tiiheng palms, that seemed to have come out of the 
forests in the background, leaned slighlly over the ragged roof, with 
a suggestion of sad tenderness and care in the droop of their leafy 
and soaring heads* 

The slecj^maj], pointing with hia paddle, aaid, “Arsat Ls thci^. 

I Bee hia canoe fast between the piles.” 

The poler^ ran along the sides of the boat glancing over their 
flhoulders at the end of the day^s jonmey. They would have preferred 
to spend the night somewhere eke than on this lagoon of weird 
aspect and ghostly reputation. Moreover* they disliked Arsat, first 
as a stranger^ and also because he who repairs a ruined house, and 
dwells in IL proclaims that be is not afraid to live amongst the 
spirits that hannt the places abandoned by mankind. Such a man 
can dkturb the course of fate by glances or words^ while bk fa¬ 
miliar ghosts are not eaay to propitiate by casual wayfarers apon 
whom ihey long to wreak the malice of their human master. Wliilc 
men care not for such lhin|Ki, being unbelie^^ers and In leagne with 
the Falhcr of Evil, who leads them unharmrrfl through the invisible 
dangers of this world* To the warnings of the righieous they oppose 
an ofTcnsivc pretense of disbelief. What is there to be done? 

So they thought* throwing their wci^l on the end of their long 
poles. The big canoe gilded on swiftly, noJseiessIy, and Emoothlyf 
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towards Arsal^i clearing, till, in a great rallling of poles thrown 
down, and the loud murmurs of “AUdi be praised!” it came with a 
gentle knock against the crooked piles below the house- ^ 

The boaUnen with uplifted faces shouted discordonliy, "Arsal. 
0 Arsat!” Nobody came. The while inoo began to climb the rude 
ladder giving access to the bamboo platform befo« the hotue. The 
juragan of the boat said sulkily, “We wiU cook in the sampan, and 
sleep on the water.” 

“Pass my blankets and the basket,*' said the white man, curtly. 

He knelt on the edge of the platform to receive the bundle. Thra 
■he boat shoved off, and the white man, standing up, confronted 
Arsat, who hod come out through the low door of bis hut. He wm 
a man young, powerful, with broad chest and muscular arms- He 
h^d nothing on hut hi^ Mrong, His head was bare. Hli big, soft 
eyes slated eagerly at the while man, hot hia voice and demeanor 
were composed as he asked, without any words of greeting— 

“Have you medicine, Tuan?” 

“No.” said the visitor in s slarllcd lone. “No. Why? Is there 
sickness in the house?” 

“Enter and see,*' replied Arsal, in the same calm manner, 
LumiTig short round-i paMicd ihrougK the ^all doorway. Tlie 

while mahT dropping bia biindl^ss. lollowed. 

In the dim light of the dwelUng he made oot on a conch ol 
bambocia b woman slreiched on her back under a broad shed o 
red cotton doth. She lay slilb as il dead? but her big eyes, wide 
□pen^ glittered in the gloom;^ staring upwards at the slen^r ra tcRt 
motionless and uosceiog- She was in a high fever, aiui efVtdcn y 
uncQjiBcioufl* Her cheeks were sunk slighltyi her lips were pari y 
open, and on the young face there was the ominous and fixed expres¬ 
sion^—the absorbed, contemplating expression of the nneortscious 
who are going to die, Tke two men stood looking down at her in 
silence. 

“Has she been long ill?" asked ihe traveler. 

‘ I have not slept for five nlghls," answered the Malay, m a 
deliberate tone. “At fir^l she heard voices calling her from the 
water and struggled against me who held her. But aince the sun of 
today rose she hears nothing—-she hears not me* She sties nothing. 
She sees hot me— 

He remained silent for a minute, then asked aofUy^ 

^'Tuan+ will she die?^^ 

fear so " said the white insn, sorrowfully. He had knowTi Anal 
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years a^o, Jn a far cotmtry in timei of trouble and dangetp whai 
no fHendship is lo be despised. And eiuce his Malay friend had 
come unexpocicdly to dweU in die hut on the tagoon yvi\h. a strimge 
woman^ be had ^cpt many times there^ in hia journe}^ up and 
down the river- He liked the man who knew how to keep failh In 
council and how lo fight without fear by the aide of his white 
friend. He Liked him—not to much perhaps m a man likes hia 
favorite dog^—hut still he liked him well enough to help and ask no 
questions^ to think aomelimcs vaguely and hiURiIy in the midst of 
his own pursuits^ about the lonely man and the long-haired woman 
with audacious face and triumphant eyea^ who lived together hidden 
by the forests—alone and feared* 

The white man came out of the hut In time to see the enormous 
conflagration of sunset put out by the swift and stealthy sbadowa 
tbai, rising like a black and imp^pable vapor above the trec^opar 
spread over the heaven, cictlngubhiog the crimson glow of fioating 
clouds and the red brilliance of ilepartlng daylight lit a few mo^ 
merits all the stars came oul above the Itileuse hLackness of the 
earth and the great lagoon gleaming suddenly with refiected lights 
resembled an oval jiateh of uight skv flung down into the hopd^Ks 
and abysmal night of the wildemess. The while man had aome 
supper out of the basket, then collecting a few slicks that lay ahooi 
the platform^ made up a small fire, not for warmth, hul for the sdie 
of the smoke, which would keep off the mosquitos. He wrapped 
himself in the blankets and sat with his hack against the reed wall 
of the house, smoking thoughtfully, 

Arsat came lhrough the doorway with noiseless steps and squatted 
down by the fire. The while man moved hJs outstretclied legs a little. 

* She breathea,^^ said Arsat in □ low voice, anticipating the est’" 
pected questioii, hreathea and bums oa if with a great fire* 

She speaks not; she hears not—and hums!^ 

He paitscd for a moment^ then asked tn a quiet, incurious 
tone— 

“Tuan , , . will she die?” 

The while man moved hb shoulders uneasily and muttered in a 
hesitating manner— 

**If such is her fate,” 

*^Not Tuan/^ said Arsal, calmly. “H such b my fate- 1 hear, 1 
see, I Wait. I rememl^ i * - Tuan, do you remembetr the old days? 
Do you remember my brother 

“Yes,” said the white man. The Malay rose suddenly and went in. 
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The olher^ flitting Etill cutside^ could hear ibe voice In the hut. 
Arsat said: me! Speak!” Ilia words were fliicceeded by a 

complete salience. Diamelcn!^* he erkd, fluddenly. After thfil cry 
there wafl a deep sigh. Ar&al came out and sank down agnJn in bis 
old place. 

They fUt lu flilence before the fire. There was no eotind within 
the hou 3 e+ there was no sound near them; but far aw'ay on the 
lagoon they could hear the voices of the boatmen nnging btful and 
distinct on the calm water. The fire in the bows of the sampan 
shone faintly in the dblance with a haiy ted glovi% Then it died out- 
The voices ceafled^ The Und and the water slept invisible^ unatirring 
and mute^ Tl was as though there had been nothing left in the world 
but the glitter of slar¥ slrcamingt ceaselm and vain^ through the 
black stilincflfl of the fugbL 

The white man gazed straight before him into the darkness with 
widcHjpcn eyes. The fear and fascination, the inspiration and the 
wonder of death—of death near, unavoidable^ and uruseen^ soothed 
the unrest of his race and stirred Uie most indifltinett the most inti- 
tnate of his thoughts^ The eier-ready strspicion of evil, the gnawing 
suspicion that lurks in our heartss flowed out into the fltiflnesB round 
him’—into the stillness profound and dumk and made it appear 
untnistworihy and infjmicMta, like the placid and impenetrable rmisk 
of an unjustifiable violence. In that fleeting and powerfut distur¬ 
bance of hlfl being the earth enfolded, in the starlight peace became 
a shadowy' country of Lnhuiuan strife, a bdiUo-fi^d of phontontfl 
terrible and charming, august or ignohlet struggling ardently for the 
possesion of our helpless hcarlflf An unquiEri and mysterious country 
of inextinguishable dcflirefl and fears. 

A plaintive murmur rose in the night; a murmur saddening and 
!ttartling, as if the gj^al solitudes ol surrounding woods hmi fried 
to whisper into hia ear the wisdom of their inunoiisc and lofty in* 
iliflference. Sounds hesitating and vague floater! in the air round 
him+ shaped ihemsclvts slowly into words; and at lost flowed on 
gently in a nsuraiuring stream of ioft and monotonous sentoncefl. 
Ho stirred like a man waking up and changeil his position slightly- 
Areat, motionless and shadowy^ sitting with bowed head under the 
fltam^ was speaking in a low and dreamy tone— 

**. . . for whew can we lay down the heaviness of our trouble but 
in a friend's heart? A man must speak of war aod of love. \oti, 
Tnau, know what war ia, and you have seen me in time of danger 
Seek death as other oien seek life! A writing may be lost; a lie may 




be i^Titten ; hot what the eye hm seen b truth and reoiutis in the 

niindr' 

"i remember,** said ibe white iriaii^ qitietly. Arsat went on with 
mournful eomposurfr— 

“Therefore ] shall speak io you of love. Speak in the nighL Speak 
before hotb night and love are gone—and the eye of day looka upon 
my sorrow and my shame; upon my blackened foce; upon my 
burnt-up heart.^*^ 

A flight short and faint, marked an almost Imperceptible pause, 
and then hi^ worda flowed on, without a stir, without a gesture. 
After the time of trouble and war was over and you went away 
from my country In the pursuit of your deaircs, which we, men of 
the i^lands. cannot understand^ 1 and my brother became again, as 
we bad been before, the aword-bearers of the Ruler. You know we 
were men of family, belonging to a ruling race, and more fit than 
any to carry on our right shoulder the ombLem of power* And in 
the lima of prosperity Si Dendring showed us favor^ as we, in time 
of sorrow, hod showed to him the faithfulness of oar courage* It 
was a time of peace. A time of deer-hunia and cock-fights; of idle 
talks and foolish squabbles between men whose bellies are full and 
weapons are ruaty* But the sourer nratebed the young rice-shoots 
grow up without fear, and the traders canic and went^ departed lean 
and retamed fat into the river of peace. They brought news, too. 
Brought Im and truth mined together, so that no man knew when 
to rejoice and when to be sorry. We heard from them about you 
also. They had seen yon here and had s«en you there. And I waj 
glad to hear^ lor 1 rcmcmbcrc<l the stirring timest and I always 
remembered you. Tuan, dll the dme came when my ayes could sec 
nothing in the past, because they had looked upon the one who is 
dying there—in the house,*^ 

He stopped to exclaim in an intcusc whisper, “0 Mara bahial 
O Calamity!” then went on spejiktng a little louder; 

*^There*B no w^orse enemy and no better friend than a brother* 
Tuan, for one brother knows another, and in perfect knowledge ia 
strength for good or eviL 1 loved my brother. I went to him and 
told him that t could see nothing but one face, hear nothing but 
one voice* He told me: 'Open your heart so that she can Sf>e what 
is in it—and wait. Patience Is wisdom, tnehi Midah may die or our 
Ruler may throw' oS his fenr of d woman!’ , . . 1 waitedl * * * You 
rememher the Indy with the veiled fecOj Tuan, and tlie fear of our 
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Ruler Iwfure her ciinniiig and tpmper. And if she ivnnled her ser¬ 
vant, whal could I do? Bui t fed iht hunger of my hearl on short 
glances and slenllhy words, I loitered on ihc pnth lo the bath-houses 
in ihe dayUinet and when the sim had tallen behind the loresl 1 
crept along the jasmine hedgtfs of the women^s eouityard. Uuseeing^ 
we spoke to one another through the aoent of flowera^ through the 
veil of leaves, thraugh the blades of long grass that stood still before 
our lips; an great Wits our prudence, so faint was the murmur of 
otir great lengiRgH The time passed swiftly . . , and there wore 
whispers amongst women—and our enemira w^atched—my brother 
w'Hs gloomyf and f began to ihink of killing and of a (ierc® death* 
p , , Wt arc of a people who lake what they want—like you whiles. 
There Is a time when a fnim should forget loyalty and respect^ Might 
and autlionty are given to rulers, but to all men is given love and 
strength and courage. My brother said. *Yo-u shall take her from 
ihcir midst. We are two who are like one/ And 1 answered, *Let 
il be sooHi for I find no wflnnlh in sunlight that does not shine upon 
her** Our time came when the Ruler and all the great people went 
to the mouth of the river to fish by torchlight. There were hundreds 
of boats, and on the white sand+ helwcen the water and the forests, 
dwelllugs of leaves were built lor the households of the Rajalis. 
The smoke of cooking-fires was Uke a blue mist of ibe evefiingii and 
many voices rang in it joyfully. While they were making the boats 
ready to beat up the fish, my brother came to me and said^ 
Tonlghtr 1 looked to my weapons, aiid when the time came our 
canoe look its place in the circle of boats carrying the torches. The 
lights blazed on the water, but behind Uie boats there was darkness. 
When the shouting began and the excUement made them like mad 
We dropped out. The water swallowed our fire^ ami we fioated hack 
to the shore that waa dark with only here and there the glimmer oE 
embers. We could bear the talk of slavc'gitis amongst the sheds^ 
Then wc found a place deserted and silent. We waited there. She 
came. She cojue nmniug along the shore, rapid and leaving no 
trace^ like a leal driven by the w'Lnd into the sea. My brother said 
gloomily, ^Co and take her; carry her into our boat/ 1 lifted her 
in my arms. She panted. Her heart was beating against my breast, 
1 said^ i take you from those people. You came to the cry of my 
heart, but my arms lake you into my boat against the will of the 
great r ^It is righh'^ said my bruther. 'We are men who lake what 
We want and can hold tt against many# We should have token her 
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in daylight. 1 laid, us be ofF; for since she was in my boat I 
ly^an to ihitik of our Ruler’s nwmy men. ‘Yes. Let us be off,’ Mid 
my brother, ure cast oul ani{ this boat is our country now^^ 
and the aes is our refuge.’ He fingered with his foot on the shore, 
anti I entreated hiin to ha.'tten. for J remembered the strokes of her 
heart against ray breast and thought that two men cannot Milhstand 
a hundred. We left, paddling downstream close to the bank; and os 
we passed by the creek where they were fishing, the great shouting 
bad ceased, but the murmur of voices was loud like the humming of 
insects flying at noonday. The boats floated, clustered together, in 
the red light of torches, under a black roof of smoke; and men 
talked of iheir sport. Men that boasted, and praised, and jeered— 
njen that would have been our friends in the morning, but on that 
night were already our enemies. We paddled swiftly past. We had 
no more friends in tlie country of our birth. She sat in the middle 
of the canoe with covered face; silent as she is now; unseeing as 
she u now—and I had no regret at what I was leaving because I 
could hear her breathing dose to me—as I can hear her now.” 

He paused, listened with his ear turned to the doorway, then 
shook his head and went ofii 

‘ My brother wanted to ihoul the ery of chaJItnge-onc cry only 
*-lo let the people know we were freeborn robbers who trusted our 
arms and the great sea. And again I begged him in tlie name of onr 
love to be siienl. Could i not hear her breathing dose to me? I 
^ew the pursuit Would come quick enough. My brother loved me. 
He dipped his paildle without a splash. He onlv said, ‘There is a 
half ajnan in you now—the other half is in that woman. I can 
wait. When yon are a whole man again, you will come back with 
me here to shout defiance. We are sons of the same mother,' I made 
no answer. All my strength and aU my spirit were in my hands that 
held the paddle—for I longed to with her in a safe place beyond 
the reach of men’s anger and of women’s spite. My love was so 
great, that 1 thought it could guide me to a country where death 
was unknown, if I could only escape from tnchi Midah’s fiirv and 
from our pier’s sword. We paddled with haste, breathing throngh 
out Iretb. The blades bit deep into the smooth water. We passed 
out of the river; we flew in clear channels amongst the shallows. 
We skirted the hlaek coast; we skirted the sand beach« where the 
sea speaks in whispera to the land; and the gleam of while sand 
flashed back past our boat, so swiftly she ran upon the water. We 
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epoke not. Only once I said, *Sleep+ Diaincleii, lor aoon you may 
want all your strength.' 1 heard the sweetnesi of her voicep but I 
never turned my hi'-ad. The sun rose and still we went oti^ Water 
fell from my face like fain from a cloud. We flew in the light and 
heat* i never looked hackt bul I knew that my brother's eyes, behiud 
me. were looking steadily abead^ for the boat went straight as a 
bushman’s dart, when it leaves the end of the snmpitan. There was 
no belter paddicr, no faeltnr steersman than my brother- Many tim«, 
together, we had won races in lhal canoe. But we never had put 
out our Bitrength as we did then—then. W’hcn for the last time we 
paddled together! There was no braver or stronger man m onr 
country than my brother. I could not spare the strength to turn my 
head and look at him* but every n^oment 1 heard the hiss of his 
breath petting louder behind Still he did not speak. The sun 
was high. The heat clung to my back Uke a ftame of fire* My ribs 
were ready to burst, but I could no longer get enough air into my 
chest. And then I felt T must cry out with my last breath, *Let us 
rest!^ . . ^ ^Good!^ he aos'H'e^^^d^ and bis voice was firm- He was 
strong. He was brave. Re knew not fear and no fatigue . + » My 
brother! 

A murmur powerful and gcnde^ a murmur vast and faint; the 
murmur of trembling leavest of stirring boughs^ ran through the 
tangled depths of the forests, ran over the starry smoolhnesa of the 
lagoon, and tlie water between the piles Ifipped the slimy timber 
once with a sudden splash. A breath of warm air touched the two 
mcn^a faces and passed on with a mournful sound a breath loud 
and short like urt uneasy sigh of the dreaming earth* 

Arsal went on in an even, low voice- 

‘‘We ran our Cflncie on the white beach of a little bay clo^ to a 
long tongue of land that seemed to bar onr road; a long w'ooded 
cape going far into the sea- My brother knew that place. Beyond 
the cape a river has its entrunce, and through the jungle of that 
land there is a narrow' path. We made a fire and cooked ricOi Then 
we lay down to sleep on the soft ^and in the shade of our catioOr 
while she watchedh No sooner hud S closed ray eyes than I heard 
her cry of alarm. We leaped upF The sun was half way down the 
sky already, and coming in sight in the openiug of the bay we saw 
a pTau tnonned by many paddlcrs* We knew it at once; it was one 
of OOT Rajiih't praiia. They were walfhing the shore, and mw u». 
They beat ihe gong, and turned the head of the prau into the bny. 
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I fell my licdrt twome weak wiiliin ray breast. Diamrlpo sal on 
the aanj and covered her face. There was no escape by sea. Mv 
brother laughed. He hod the gun you had given him, Tiian, befor^ 
you went away, hut there was only a handful of powder. He spoke 
lo rae quickly: 'Run with her along the path. I shal] keep them 
back, for they have no firearms, and landing in the face of a tnnn 
with a gun is certain death for aomc. Run with her. On the other 
side of that wood there is a fisherman’s house—and a canoe. When 
I have fired all the shots I will follow. T am a great runner, and 
before they can come up we shall be gone. 1 wiU hold out as’ long 
M f can, for she is hut a woman—that can neither run nor fight, 
but she has your heart in her week hands.’ He dropped behind the 
canoe. The pran was coming. She and I ran, and as we ru^cd 
along the path I heard shots. My brother fired—once—twice^and 
the booming of the gong ceased. There was silence behind us. That 
neck of land » narrow, Before 1 heard my brother fire the third 
shot 1 saw the shelving shore, and [ saw the water again; the 
mouth of a broad river. We crosscl a giTwav glade. We ran down 
to the water I saw a low hut above the black mud, and a small 
canoe hauled up. I heard another shot behind me. I thou-'ht, ‘That 
IS his last charge,- We rushed down lo the canoe; a man came 
nmmng from the hut. but 1 leaped on him, and we rolled together 
in the mud Tlicn I got up, and he by still at ray feet, f don’t know 
whether I had killed him er not, I und Diametcn pushed the canoe 
^oat, f heard yells hdiind me, and I saw niy brother run across 
Ihc glade. Many men were bounding after him. 1 took her in my 
anw and ^rew her into the boat, then leaped in myself. When 1 
looked back I saw that lay brother had fallen. He fdl and was up 

i''"* ffe shouted. *T am 
»^ng! The men were close to hint. I looked. Many men. Then 
i looked at her. Tuan, I pushed the canoe! 1 pushed it into deep 
water. She was kneding forward looking at me. and I said, “Take 
your paddle while 1 struck the water with mine. Tutm. I licard 

shoming. Ktll. Strike! ! never turned back. I heard him caUing 
ray name again with a great shriek, us when life is going out to¬ 
gether the vcij^and 1 never turned my head. My own munel 
Three times he called—but I was not afraid of 
life Was she not there in that canoe? And could I not with her 
find & country where death la forgotten—where death is unknown!" 
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Th« while man sot iip» A mot rqae and stocNl, an indistlricl ojid 
figure above ihe dying of the fire. Over the lagoon 

a miBl drifting and low* had crept^ er&aing slowly the glitterLng 
images of the atars. And notv a great e^tponse of while vapor 
covered the land: it Bowed cold and gray in the darkness^ eddied in 
noiseless whirls round I he tree^trunlo and aliout the platfonn of 
the house, which seemed to Boat upon a restless and impalpable 
illii5ton of a sea. Only far away the lops of the trees stood outlined 
on the twinkle of heaven, lite a somher and forbidding shore^a 
coast deceptive^ pitiless and hlacL 

ArwiV voice vihraled loudly in the profound peace* 

“I had her there! I had her! To get her I would have faced all 
mankind. But I had her—and—" 

His words went out ringing into the empty distances. He paused^ 
and seemed to listen to tJsem dying away very far—^bev'ond help 
and beyond recalls Then he said quieily— 

^TuoiLj ] loved my brother/’’ 

A breath of wind made him shiver. High above his head; high 
above the silent sea of mbt the drooping leaves of the palms rattled 
together with a mournful and c?cpiring sound* The white man 
stretched his legSp His chin rested on his chesty and he murmured 
sadly without lifting his head— 

*"We ali love our brothers.^ 

Arsat burst out with an intense whispering violence— 

*‘What did 1 care who died ? E wanted pKace in my own heart” 

He seemed lo bear a stir in tl^c house^-Tlritencd—^theti stepped 
In noioeiessly^ The white man stood up. A breeze was coming in 
fitful puffs. The slars shone paler as if they had retreated into the 
frozen depths of Immense space. After a chill gust of wind ihcro 
were a few seconds of perfect calm and ah^olule silence. Then from 
behind the black and wavy line of the forest a oolumn of golden 
Light shot up into the heavcfis and spread over the semicircle of 
the eastern horizon* The sun had risen. The mJst liftwl, broke into 
drifting patches, vanished into thin hying WTtaths^ and the unveiled 
lagoon lay^ polished and black, in the heavy shadows at the foot 
of the wflU of trees. A while eagle roM over it with a slanting and 
ponderous flight, reached the clear sunshine and appeared dozzlingly 
hrilliartt for a moment, then soaring higher, became a dark and 
motionless speck before it vanished Into the blue ss if it had left 
ihe earth forever* The while man, standing gazing upwards before 
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the doorway^ heard in ihe kut a tonfiised and broken murmur of 
distracted words cndjup^ with a loud fTdan^ Suddenly Arsat ^tumbled 
out with ouLstretchod kandsp shivered^ and fltood still for aome time 
with fixed eyes. Then he iaid—^ 

”Shc bums no more+^^ 

Before his face the sun ahowed its edge above the tree^ops 
rising steadily^ The bret^ freshened; a great brilliance burst upon 
tlie lagoon^ sparkled on the rippling water. The forests came out 
of the clear shadoivs of the mornings became distinct, aa if they 
bad rushed nearer-—to stop short in a great eIit of leaves^ of nod¬ 
ding boughs, of swaying branches. In the merciless Eunshine the 
whisper of unconscious hfe grew louder, speaking in an incoinpre- 
hensihle voice round the dumb darkness of that human sorrow. 
Arsafs eyes wandered slowly^ then stared at the rising sun* 
cm ace uothing,^^ he said half aloud to himselL 
*^Ttiere is nothing,” said the white man, moving to the edge of 
the platform and waving his hand to his host* A shout came faintly 
over the lagoon and the sampan began to glide tqw'ards the abode 
of the friend of ghosta* 

“ff you want to come with me. 1 will wait aQ the morningp” 
aaid Ihe while man, looking awsy upon the water. 

“No, Tuan,” said Arsat, softly. “I shah not eat or sleep in this 
house, but 1 must first see my road* Now I can see nothing—6e« 
nothing! There is no light and no peace m the world; but there 
is death—^eath for many. We arc sons of the same mother-—and 
1 left him in the midst of enemies; hut 1 am going back now*” 

He drew a Long breatb and went on in a dreamy tone: 

“In a little while 1 shfiU see dear enough to strike—to strike, 
Bui she has died, and . . , now , « , darkness.” 

Ho flung his arms wide open, let them fall along hist bodyi^ then 

stood still with iininaved face and stony storing at the sun. 

The while man got down Into his canoe. The poles nut smartly 
along the sides of the boat, lookJjig over their shoulders at the 
beginning of a wearj" joumey. High In the stern, }m head mulBed 
up in white rags, the juragan sat moodyt letting hia paddle trail 
in ihe water. The white man, leaning with both arms over the 
grass roof of the little cabin, looked back at the shining ripple 
of the boat's wake. Before the sampan passed out of the lagoon 
into tlie creek he lifted his eyes. Amsat had not moved* He stood 
londy In the searching aunshiiic; and he looked beyond the great 
light of a cloudlw dny into the darkness of a world of illuaioiLa. 
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JAMES FEMMORE COOPER 

JAJtES FENJMORE COOPER rAmmcoo. 17*91851), TIie gHit romancn 
of ihfi Amrxiiaii iTDaticr. Produced morf than 50 books: norrls, travel 
kkJbI critidizEL Papuki^ friralariDn mlfl on fea liorkrft (Th^e P^dtV, 
lud LealKerftorkhvie tai« (TAe Lmi of tho MoMeara, TSt Pisihfindcr, Th^ 
Dwriht:^erU Laboreil aealoudy in 19tb ccotnrT to tunher intmuliorul updcf' 
Minding of ArnericAn dciiiMMTACT. 

THE ARIEL ON THE SHOALS 

The sea wa* bccotnuig more agitated, and the violence of the wind 
was p'aduall^ mcmasiDg, The Idllet lio longer whisUed amid the 
cordage of the ve$ieL but it seemed to howl euriity as it passed 
I he compHeated machinery that the frigate obtruded on its path. 
An endless sncccssilon of white surges rose above the heavy billows, 
and the very air was glittering widi the light that was disengaged 
from ihe ocean. The ship yielded eaeh moment more and more 
before the ston¥i„ and, in less than half an hour from the time that 
she had lifted her anchor^ she was driven along with irejnendouH 
fury by Ihc full powder of a gale of wind. Sdllj the hardy and 
experienced mariners who directed her movemEnts, held her to 
ihe Course that was necessary to their prservalion, and still Grifiith 
gave forlht when directed by their unknown pilot, those orders 
that turned her in the narrow diannel where safety was alone to 
he found. 

So far the performance of his duty appeared easy to the stranger, 
and lie gave the required directions in those stilh calm Lones that 
formed so remarkable a contra-d to the risponsibility of his situntion. 
Bui when the land was becoming dim, in distance as well as dark¬ 
ness, and the agitated sea was only to be discovered as it swept by 
them in foatn, he broke in upon the monotonous roaring of the 
temiMSsl with the sounds of his voice, seeming to shake off his 
apathy and rouse himsdf to the occasion^ 

*‘Now is the time to watch her closelyt Mr, Griffith,” he cried ^ 
'*hcre we get the true tide and ihc real danger. Place the best 
quarter-mssler of your ship ifi those chains, and kt an offico^ stand 
by him and see that he gives us the right water.” 

will take that office on myself,'^ said the caplajo; '*pass a 
light into the weather main-chains.^ 

‘*Stand by your braees!” exclaimed the pilot with alarLlini quick¬ 
ness. “Heave away that lead!*' 
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Tlicse preparations tauglit ihe crew 1o expect the crisis, and 
cvei^'officer and wan stood tn fcorluL silence at his assigned station 
availing the issue of the trial. Even the quarirr'master at the cun 
gave out his orders to llte men at the wheel in deeper and hoarser 
tores than usual, as if anxious not to disturb the quiet and order 
of the vesBcl, 

WhiJe this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, the piercing 
cry of the leadsman, as he called, “By the mark scvenl" rose above 
the tempwt, crossed over the decks, and appeared to pai^ away to 
leeward, borne on the blast like the warnings of some water-spirit. 

“ Tia well," returner' *he pilot, calmly; “try it again ” 

The short pause was succeeded hy another cry, “and a half-five!” 

"She shoals! she shoals!" exclaimed Grilfilfa; “keep her a good 
full.” 

“Ay! you must hold die vessel in command, now," said the pilot 
with those cool tones that are most appalling in critical moments, 
because they seem to denote most preparation oud care. 

The third call of “By the deep four!” was followed by a prompt 
direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot, in issuing 
the nooessary ordera to exociite this maiueuvre. 

Tlie vessel rose slowly from the indined position into which she 
had been forced hy the tempest, and the saiJs were shaking violently, 
as if to release thenudves from their conauement while the ship 
stemmed the billows, when the wdi-known voice of the Bailing- 
master was heard Bhouting from the forecastle—“Bieakers! breakers, 
dead ahead!” 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering about the ship, 
when a second voice cried—“Breakers on our Jee-bow!” 

uoTf i*” " 'he commander. 

She ioses her way; perhaps an anchor might hold her,” 

“Gear away that bcjt-bower!” shouted Griffith through his 
truinpeL 

Hold on! cned the pilots in a voice Lhat reached the very 
hearts of ^11 who heard him; *^hold cm every 

Hie young man turned Bercdy to the daring stranger who thus 
defied the discipline of his vessei, and at once demanded—“Who 
is it that dares to countermand my orders?—^is it not enough dial 
you run the ship into danger, but you rousl interfere to keep her 
there? If another word— 
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“Peflce* Mr. Griltht” inlerrup^CTi ibe captain, bending from the 
rigging, his gray locks blowing about in ibc windt and adding a 
look of wildness to the haggard face that he exhibiled by the light 
of his lantern; ^*yield the trumpet to Mr- Cray; he alone can save os. 

Criffith threw hb speaking-lrwmpel on the deck, and as he walked 
proudly aiJfayi muttered in hitterncSiS feeling—^*Then alL ia lost, 

indeed^ and, among the rest, the foolisb hopes with which I visited 
thiflcoast-^* 

There waa, however, no time for reply; the ship had been rapidJy 
running into the wind* and, as the efforts of the crew were paralysed 
by the eonlradictory ordera they had heard, she gradnally lost her 
way, and m a few seconds aU her aaUs were taken aback. 

Before the crew understood their sitaatlon, the pilot had applied 
the tnunpet to hb mouth, and, in a voice that rose above the 
tempest* ho thundered forth his orders- flach command was given 
distinctly, and with a precision that showed hun to be master of 
his professioti- The helm was kept fast, the head yarifc awnng up 
heavily against ihc windt and the vessel was soon whirling round 
on her he^ with a retro^ade movemenT- 

CHlItth was too much of a seaman not to perceive that the pilot 
hflfi seized^ with a perception almost intuitive, the only method 
that promised to extricate the vessel from her situation. He 
young, impetuous and proud, but he was also generous. Forgetting 
hb rcHcnlmetil and his mortificaliori, he rushed forward among the 
men, and, by his presence and example, added certainly to thtf 
experiment. The ship fell off slowly before the gale, and bowed her 
yards nearly to the walCTt as she felt the blast pouring its fury on 
her broadsides while the surly wavea beat violently against her 
atcrti, as if in reproach el departing from her usual numner of 
moving. 

The voice of the pilot, howei^r, was still heard, steady and calm, 
and yet so clear and high as to reach every ear; and the obedient 
seamen whirled the yards at his bidding in despite of the tempest, 
M if they handled the toys of their childhood- When the ship had 
fallcD ofi dead before the wind, her head aaiU were vhakeiit her 
ah'yards trimmed, and her helm .hiflod before she had time to 
run upon the danger that had threatcjiedi as well to leeward as to 
windward. The bwmtiful fabric, obedient to her government, threw 
her bows up gracefully toward the wind again, and, as her saife 
were triemiied, moved out from amongat the dangerous shoals in 
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which she had been embared, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them. 

A moment of brcalhlesa astonishment sacoteded the accomplish* 
men* of this nice manocastc, hnt ihetc was no time for the usual 
expressions of surprise. Tlic slrenger still held the trumpet, and 
continued to lift his voice amid the bowlings of tho blast, whenever 
prudence or shift directed any change in the managcmoit of tho 
ship. For an hour longer there was a fearful struggle for their 
preservation, the cdianncl becoming at each step mote compUcated, 
nnd the shoals thickening around the mariners on every side. The 
lead was cast rapidly, and the quiek eye of the pilot seemed to 
pierce the darkness witli a keenness of vi<don that exceeded human 
power. It was apparent to nil tn the vessd, that they were under 
tho guidance of one who understood tho navigation thoroughly^ 
and their caertiona kept pace with their reviving confidence. Again 
and again the frigate appeared to he rushing blindly on shoob, 
where the sea was covered with foam, and where destruction would 
have been as sudden as it was certain, when the clear voice of the 
stranger was heard warning them of the danger and inciting them 
to their duty. The vessel was implieitly yielding to his government, 
and during those anxious moments, when she was dashing the watera 
aside, throwing (he spray over her enormous yards, each ear would 
listen eagerly for those sounds that had obtained a comeumd over 
the crew that can only be acquired, under such circumstanoea, by 
great steadiness and consummate skilL nie ship was recovering 
from tJse inaction of changing her course in one of those critical 
tacks that she had made so oflen when the pilot for the first time 
addressed the commander of the frigate, who still continued to 
superintend tlie alMniportant duly of the leadanum. 

Now is the pinch,” he said; “and if the ship behaves well, we 
are safe—but if otherwise, all wc have yet done will he useless.” 

The Veteran seaman whotn be addressed left the chains at this 
porlcntous notice, and, ealljug to his first lieutenant, required of 
the stranger an explanation of his warning. 

“See you yon light on the southern headland?” relumed the 
pilot; “you may know it from the star ticar it by its sinking, at 
times, in the ocean. Now observe the hummock a little north of it, 
looking like a shadow on die horizon—^tis a bill far inland. If we 
keep that light open from the hill, wc shaiJ do weft—but if not, 
we surely go to pieces,” 
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“Let Uf tack again c^^daimed tte Hctitenant^ 

The pilot shook his hrad, as he replied—‘*There ia no more tack¬ 
ing or box^Aulhig to be done to-night. We have barely room to 
pass out of the shoals do this eoum, and if we can i^rcatlier the 
^Devirs Cripp’ we clear their oiitermoat point—but if not, as I 
said beforep there h but an altemalive,^ 

“II we bad beaten out ibe way we enlered^^ csclaiotied Criffithp 
“we sbould have done welb” 

“Sa)\ also* if the tide would have let ns do returned the 
pilot calmly. “Cenllemen, we must be prompt j we have bul a mile 
lo go, and the ship appears to fly. That topsail is not enough la 
keep her ap to the wind; we want both jih and inainsaiL” 

“’Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a tempest!” 
observed the doubtful captain. 

“It must be done,” returned the rollecled stranger; “wc perish 
witliout—sec! the light already totiches the edge ol the biunmodc; 
the sea casts us to leeward P' 

“h shall be done!" cried CrlfiiLhT sddng the trumpet from the 
band of the piloL 

The ordeta of the lieutenDnt were executed almost as soon as 
issued, and, every thijig being ready^ the enormous folds ol the 
mainsail were Lnisted loose lo the hlasL There was an instant when 
the result w^as doubtful; the iremcnJous threshing of the heavy 
sails seeming to bid dofianca to all restrain^ shaking the ship lo 
her centre; but art and strength prevailedt and gradually the canvas 
was distendedp and, bellying as it filled, was drawn down to its 
usual place by the power ol a hundred men. The vessel yielded lo 
this iniinense addition of forcc^ and bowed before it like a reed 
landing to a breeze. But the success of the measiue was announced 
by a joyful cry froro the stranger that secToed to burst from his 
inmost souL 

^'She feels it! she springB her luffl observe^” he said, **ihe light 
opf 3 L 5 from the hummock already; if she wdU only bear her canvaSp 
we shall go dear 1" 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his exclamation, and 
something resembling a white cloud was seen drifting before the 
wind from the head of die sliipt till it was driven into the gloom 
far to leewardi 

“ "Tis the jih blown from the boll-ropes " said the commander of 
the frigatCi ^'Thla is no tinie to spread light duck’-^hul the mainsaLl 
may slaiul it yet.” 
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**The «aiL w^uld kugh & tomido,” return^ the lieuljenant; 
“but that mast springs Jihe a piece of sleeh^* 

“Silence cried ihe pUol, gentlemen^ we shall Boon 

know our fate. Let her lafF— luff you caul” 

This warning efTtfclually closed aU discount, and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that tjiey had alreatiy done aU in the power of 
man to insure their safety, stood in breathless anxiety awaiting 
the resulL At a short dis^nce ahead of thcni^ the whole ocean was 
white with foant, and the wtsvcSt instead of roiling on in reguJar 
succession, appeared to be tossing about in mad ^arnbola. A single 
streak of dark hiiluws, not half a cablets length in width, could be 
discerned running into this chaos of water; but it waa soon lost 
to the eye amid the confusion of the disturbed element. Along this 
narrow path tJie vessel moved more heavily than before, being 
brought ao near the wind as to keep her sails touching. The pilot 
silently proceeded lo the wheeh and with his own hands he iindcr-^ 
took the steerage of the ship. Ko noise proceeded from the frigate 
to interrupt the horrid tumult of the ocean,^ and she entered the 
channel among the breakers with the Eilence of a desperate calmness. 
Twenty limes, as the foam rolled away Lo leeward, the crew were 
on the eve of uttering their Joy, as they supposed the vessel past 
I he danger; but breaker after breaker would still rise before them, 
following each oibcr into the general masB to cheek tJiefr i^xultaiioti* 
Occasionally die liutlcring of the sails would be beard; and when 
the looks of the startled seamen were turned to liw w^hetrl, they 
beheld the stranger grasping its spokes, with hb quick eye glancing 
from the water to the canvas. At length the ship rrached a point 
whore phe appeared to be ru-shing directly into the jaws of destriJC* 
tiom when suddenly h^r course was changed, and her head receded 
rapidly from the wind. At the same instant the voice of the pilot 
was heard shouting—'"Square away the yards!—in mainsail I” 

A general burst from th e crew echoed, “Square an ay the yurdsP' 
and quick as thought the frigate was seen gliding along the channel 
before Qie wind. The eye had hardly lime to dwell on the foam, 
w'hich acemed like clouds driving in the hca%'ens^ and directly the 
gallant vessel issued from her perib, and rose and fell on the heavy 
waves of ibu open sea. 
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STEPHEN CRANE 

STEPHEN CRANE (Ammatn, l«7l-130<». Creil »idutic wrilrr, wLo died 
of lEiherodDELM 4i 28^ iftcr writing grpjite»1 Cml Wer hoteI —The Rid Sedgi 
of Ccurestr Brie{ Ufo £llod wiili illonH mdiI trouble; iw mqcb mfllignoit 
jounuJiit and foreign carnefipoEidcnt. Other muierpiecefl of reiluniE 
The Open Boiti and Msggie: d Giri of the Streea^ worba for tn BdftDM of 

ibeir time, 

THE BRIDE CO.\fES TO YELLOW SKY 

T 

The great puUmnn was whirling onward with such dignity of 
motion that a glance from the window B€?empd simply to prove 
Ihnt the plaliia of Texas were poaritig eastward. Vast flats of green 
grass, dulhhued spates of mesquk and raclusp Hltlo groups of Iromre 
houses, woods of light and lender trees, all were sweeping into 
the easl^ sweeping over the horiron^ a precipice. 

A newly married pair had hoarded this couch at San Antouio. 
The man^a face was reddened from many days in the wind and 
sqn^ and a direct result of hts new^ black clothes was that hb brick- 
coloured hands were cojiatanlly performing in a most consciotia 
fashion. From lime to lime he looked down rcsj>ectfully at his attire^ 
He sal with a hand on each knee, like s man waiting in a barber's 
shop. The glances he devoted to other passengers were furtive and 
shy, 

bride was not pretl)% nor was she very youngs She wore a 
dress of blue cashmere^ with smaU rescr%'fltionf of velvet here and 
there, and with steel huHottf abounding. She continually twisted 
her head to regard her puff Bleevcs, very aliff+ slraigbu and high. 
They embarras^ her. It was <]uite apparent that she had cooked^ 
and that she expected to cqoIl, dutifullyTlio blushes caiLsed by the 
careless scrutiny of soine paasmagCTfl as she had cmcrcd the car 
w^ere strange to see upon this plain^ under-claas couiitaia£tce,i which 
was drawn in placid^ aluiOESt emolionles* lines. 

They w'cre evidently veiy- happy^ **Evcr been in a porlour^ar 
before?^ he osked^ smiling wilb delight. 

“No/® she ajsswered; never w^as. lib fine+ ain’t it?” 

*'CreatE And then after a while we’U go forward to the diner^ 
and gel a big lay-ooL Finest meal in the world. Charge a dollar-” 
**0h, do Ihey?^ crietl the hridc, “Charge a dollar? Whjv lhatV 
too much—for —ain’t it^ Jack?^' 
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“N&t this trip, anyhow,'^ he atiswered bravely. *'WeVe going to 
go the whole thing.” 

Later he explained to her about the trains. “You see. it^s a 
thousand miles from one end of TexA^ to the other; and thb train 
mils right across it, and nei^er stops but four times.'^ He had the 
pride of an owner. He pointed ouE lo her the dojEzling httinga of 
the coach; and bi truth her eyes opened wrider os she contemplated 
the sea-§^recn Hgured velvety the shining brass, silver, and glaas^ 
the wood that gleamed as darkly boUiant as the surface of a pcK>l 
of olh At otic end a bronze figure sturdily held a support for a 
separated chamber, and at convenient places on the celling were 
frescos in olive and silver. 

To the minds of the pair, their surroiindliigs rejected the glory 
of their mairiage that morning in San Antonio: this was the eo- 
vironment of their new estate: and the man^a face in particular 
beamed with an elation that made him appear ndiculous to the 
negro porter. This individual at timea surveyed them from afar 
with an amused and superior grin. On other occasions he bullied 
them with skill in ways that did not make it exactly plain to ihcm 
that they were being bullied. He subtly nsed aU the manners of 
the most uncouquerable kind of snobbery. He oppressed them; but 
of this oppression they had small knowledge, and they speedily 
forgot that infrequently a number of travellers covered them with 
stares of derisive enjoyment. Historically there was supposed to be 
someihing Infinitely humorous in their situatioii. 

“We are due in Yellow Sky ai 3:42,"^ he said, looking tenderly 
into her eyes. 

“Oh, are we?’^ she Raid* os if she had nol been aware of it. To 
evince surprise at her husband’s statement was part of her wifely 
amiahility. She took from a pocket a iillle silver watch; and as 
she held it before her, and stared nt it with a frown of attention, 
the new husband^s face ahonev 

“I bought it lb Son Anton^ from a friend of fnine,*^ he tok] her 
gleefully. 

“It's seventeen minutes past twelve,” she said, looking up at him 
with a kind of ^hy and clumsy coquetry. A passenger, noting ihU 
play, grew- excessively sardonic, and winked at himseif in one of 
the numerous mirron. 

At last they went to the dining-car. Two rows of negro waltera, 
in glowing while suils^ surveyed their entrance with the interest, 
and also the equanimitVt of men who had been forewarned. The 
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pair idi to the lot of a waiter who happened lo feel pleasure in 
Atecrinf! iham through titcir meali He viewctl them with the manner 
of a falherlv pLIoU hia counlensfice radiant with benevolence- The 
patronage, rntwined with the ordinary deference, was not plain to 
them. And yeU as they returned to their coach, they showed In their 
faces a fienae of escape. 

To the left, miles down a long purple slope, woe a little nbbem of 
miat where moved the keeoing Rio Grande. The iraio was approach^ 
Ing it at an angle, and the apeiL was Yellow Sky. Preacntly it was 
apparent that, as the distance from Yellow Sky^ grew' shorter, the 
husband became commensarstely resiles*. His brict-red hands were 
more insolent in their prominence^ Occasionally he wsa even rather 
absent minded and far-away when the bride leaned forward and 
addressed him. 

Ab a matter of truth. Jack Potter wa$ beglnninfr to find the 
shadow of a deed weigh upon him like a leaden slab. He, the town 
marshai of YeUow Sky, a man knowm, liked, and feared m hie 
comer, a prominent person, had gone to San Antonio to merf a 
girl he believed he loved, and there, after the usual prayers, ^d 
actually induced her to marry him* wiUiout consulting YeUow Sky 
for any part of the trmisaction. He was now bringing his bride 
before an Innocent and unsuspecting community- 

Of course people in Y^cllow Sky mamed as it pleased^ theitt, la 
accordance with a genera.1 custom ^ but such was Potter s thought 
of his duty to his friends, or of their idea of his duly, or of an 
□nsptdcen form which does not conirol men in these matlets. that 
he felt he was hoinoti** He had connnitted an extraordiiiary cniti& 
Face to face witli this girl in San Antonio, and spurred by bia 
sharp impulse, he had gone headlong over all the aocial hedgra. At 
San Antonio he was like a man hidden in the dark. A knife la 
sever any friendly dulyT may form^ was easy lo hia hand In that 
remote cily. But the hour of Yellow Sky-Hhe hour of daylight 

was approaching. ^ l- 

He knew full well that his marriage was an important thing to his 
town. It could only be exceeded by the burning of the new hotd* 
His friends could Clot forgive him. Frci|uently he had reflected on 
the advisuhilUy of telling them by telegraph, but a new cowardico 
had been upon him. He feared to do it. And. nonr the tram was 
hurrying him toward a scene of amEnemetilt gJee, and reproach. He 
glanced Out of the window at the line of hwe swinging dowly in 
toward the train. 
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Yellow SLif tiad a kind of bt^ band^ which plaj^ed paitifdlly, 
to ihe delight of the populace. Ho laughed wilhaut heart as he 
thought of iL If the citiaens could dream of hb prospeolive arrival 
with hLs hride^ they would parade the hand at the station and 
csoori iheoi^ amid cheers and laughing oongratubtion^^ lo his adobe 
home- 

TTe resolved that he would use nil the devices of speed and plains- 
craft in making the journey from the station to his house. Once 
within that safe citadeh he could issue some sort of vocal bulletin, 
and then not go among the citizens until they had lime to w'oar ofl 
a little of dieir enthusiaain+ 

The bride looked amciooEly at him. **What*^s worrying you^ Jack?" 

He laughed again, 'i'lti not worrying, girl; Vm only thinking 
of Yellow Sky*^ 

!5he hushed in comprehension, 

A sense of mutuid guilt Invaded their minds and develofted a 
finer tenderness. They looked at each other with eyes softly aglow% 
But Potter often laughed the same nervons laugh; the flush upon 
the bride^B face seemed quite permanent. 

The traitor to the fedings of Yellow Sky narrowly w'atcbed tbe 
speeding bnflscape. ^"WeVe nearly there,’^ he said. 

Presently the porter came and aunounceil the proiimity of Poltcr^s 
home. He held a brush in bis hand, and, with ah his airy superiority 
gone, he brur^hed Potter's new clothes as ihc latter slowly turned 
this way and that way. Potter fumbled out a coin and gave it lo the 
porter, as he had seen others do. It was a heavy and musclc-bound 
businesA, as that of a man shoeing his first horsCn 

The porter look their bag, and as ihe train began lo slow they 
moved forward to the flooded platform of the car. Presently the 
two engines and their long string of coaches rushed into the stall on 
of Yellow Sky- 

•^Tficy have lo take waier here ” said Fotlcri from a constricted 
throat and in mournful eadeniCc, as one announcing dealh. Before 
the train stopped h« eye had svi'-epl the length of the platform, and 
he was glad and astonij^hed lo see there was none upon it hut the 
&tationi'Bgenit, who, with a slightly hurried and an^iiouB alr^ w'as 
walking toward the water-tanks. When the train had halted, the 
porter aliglued first, and placed in position a little temporary sitep. 

Come on, girh*^ said Potter^ hoaj^ly. As he helped her down 
(hey each laughed on a false note. He look the bag from the jiegrOp 
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and bade his nifc ding to hiB orab As they slunlc rapidljr svtAy, h!s 
hang'dog gla 4 iee perceived that Uiey were unloaiiiiig the two trunks^ 
and also that the stalinn-agent, far ahead near the bagga"e~car, had 
turned und was running toward him, making gestures- He laughed, 
and groaned as he laughed, when he noted die Erst effect of his 
inarita] bliss upon Ydlow Sky. He gripped his wiles arm fiitnly 
to his side, and they fled. Behind theiu the porter stoodt chudding 
fatuously. 


n 

The California express on the Soulhcm Railway was due at 
Yellow Sky in iwenty-one minutes^ There were sii men at the bar 
of the Weary Gentleman saloon. One was a druminer who talked 
a great deal and rapidly^ three were Texans who did not care to 
lalk at that time; and two were Mexican sheep-herders, who did 
not talk as a general practice in the Weary Centlcmaii Baloon* The 
barheeper’^6 dog lay on the board walk that crossed in front of 
the door« His head was on his paws, and he glanced drowaily here 
and tliere with the constant vigilBUCe of a dog that is kicked on 
occasion. Across the sandy Btred were Eomo vivid green graas^plols, 
so wonderful in appearance, amid ihc sands that burned near them 
in a blar:ing son, that they caused a doubt in the mind. They exactly 
resembled the grass mats used to repra^ent lawns on the stage- At 
the cooler end of the railway station, a man without a coat sat in 
a tilted chair and smoked his pipe. The fresh-cut bank of ihe Rio 
Grande etrcled near the town, and tliere could be seen beyond it a 
great plum-eolqured plain of mesj^uit. 

Save for the busy drummer and his companions in the saloon^ 
Yellow Sky was dozing. The new-comer kaned gracefully upon the 
bar, and recited many tales with the confidence of a bard who has 
come upon a new Geld- 

“—and at the moment that the old man fell downstairs with the 
bureau in hb arms, the old woman was coming up with two scuttles 
of coal, and of course—^ 

The drummer’s tale waa interrupted by a young man who sud¬ 
denly appeared in die open door. He coed; “Scratchy WHson s 
drunk, and ha.s turned loose with both hands.” The two Mexicans 
at once set down their glasses aod faded out of the rear entrance 
of the EBioon. 
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The dnitnnier, innocent and jocalar, ansurcred: “.411 right, old 
man. S’pose he has? Conwio and haven drink, anyhow.*' 

But the informaljoii had made auch an obviona deft in every 
stcull in the room th at the drummer was obliged to see its importance, 
had become instantly solemn. “Say,'’ said he, mystiGed. “what 
is this?” His three companions made the introductory pestorc of 
rii^uenl speech; b«t the yoimg man at the door forestalled them. 
^ 'Tt means, my friend,” he answered, as he came into the saloon, 
“that for the next two hours this town w'on't be a health resort.” 

The barkeeper went to the door, and locked and barred it; 
reaching out of the window, he pulled in heavy wcuHlen shutters, and 
barred them. Tmmedialcly a solemn, chapeiiikc gloom was upon the 
place. The drummer was looking from one to another. 

“But say,” he cried, “what is this, anyhow? You don’t mean 
there is going to be a guB-fighl ?” 

Dont know w'helhcr there jj be a Gght or not,” answered one 
man, grimly; but there U be some shootin’'—some good shootin’.” 

The young man who liad warned them waved his hand. “Oil, 
thercll be a fight fast enough, if any one wants it. Anybody can 
get a fight out there in the street. There’s a fight just waiting” 

The drummer seemed to be swayed between the interest of a 
foreigner and a perception of personal danger. 

“What did you say his name was?” he asked. 

Scratchy Wilson," they answered in chorus. 

“And will he IdD anybody? What are you going to do? Does 
this happen often? Dois he rampage around like this once a week 
or M? Can he break in that door?” 

* No; he can’t break down that door,” replied the barkeeper, 
“He’s tried it three times. But when he comci you’d better lay 
down on the floor, stranger. He’s dead sure to shoot at it, and a 
bnliet may come through.” 

Thereafter the drummer kept a strict eye upon the door. The 
time had not yet been colled for lum to hug the floor, but. as a 
minor precaution, he sidled near to the walL “Will he kill anybody?” 
he said again. 

The men laughed low and scornfully at the question. 

“He’s ont to shoot, and he’s out for troable. Don't see any good 
in experitnendn’ with him.” 

“But what do you do in o case like this ? What do you do?” 

A man responded: “Why, he and Jack Poller—” 


in chorus the other men mtermpted, “Jack Potter^B m 
San Antoni” 

“Well, who is he? What's he got lo do with it?"' 

“Oh, he"& the town marsbjiL He goes out and fights Scratchy 
when he gets Ott one of these lears." 

“W^owi" said the drtunmer, mopping his brow. "Nice job he^s 
got*^ 

The voices had toned away to mere whisperings. The drummer 
wished to ask further question-^, which were bom of an increasing 
anxiety and bewilderment t but when he attempted them, the men 
merely looked al him in irritation and motioned him to remain 
silent. A tense wailing hush was upon them- In the deep shadows of 
the room thedr eyw shone as they listened for sounds from the 
streeL One man made three gcstiires at the bark«per; arid the lattCTt 
moving like a ghost, hand^ him a glass and a bottle. The man 
poured a full glass of whisky in a swallow, and turned again toward 
the door in immovable silence^ The drummer saw that the barkeeper^ 
without a sound, had taken a Winchester from beneath the bar. 
Later he saw this indi^dduaJ beckoning to him+ so he tiptoed across 
the room. 

“You better come wilb me back di the bar. 

“No, thankst” said the drummer^ perspiring; “Pd rather be where 
I can moke a break for the hack door**^ 

Whercrupon the man of bottles made a kindly bat peremplofy 
gesture* The drummer ob*yc<l iL and, finding himself seal^ on a 
box with his head Iwlow the level of ihe bar, balm was laid upon 
hifl soul at sight of varioue sine and copper fittings that bore A 
rescmblancr to armour-plate. Thn barkeeper took a seal comfortably 
upon an adjacent box- 

*TciU see,” be whisf^ered, “ibis here Scralchy Wilson ia a wonder 
with d gun—a perfect wonder^ and when he goes on the war-tfall, 
we hunt our holes—fisturally. HeV about the last one of the old 
gong that used to hang out along the river here- He's a terror when 
heV drunk. When he's sober he^s nil right—kind of simple— 
wouldn't hurt a flv—nicest fellow' in lowKi* But whcti he^s drunk 
whool” ’ 

There were periods of silliness. “I wish Jack Potter w'as bark 
from San Anton',” said the barkeeper. “He ihot Wilson up on« 
—in the leg—and he would sail in and puli out llic kin\3 in ihis 
thing*'’ 
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Presently they hedrd itom a distance the sound of a rfioU followed 
by three wild yowls. It instantly remoired a bond from tbe irien in. 
the darkened saloon, Tliere wa!!^ a sbiiffljjig of feet Tliey looked nt 
each others ‘^Ilejc be comes^^^ they said, 

in 

A inan in a maroon-coloured llannd shirt, whkk bad been pur¬ 
chased for purposes of decoration, and made principally by some 
Jewish women on the East Side of New York^ rounded a comer 
and walked into the middle qt the main street of Vdlow Sky. In 
eitlier hand the man held a long, heavy^ bluc-htack revolver. Often 
he yelled, and tliesc cries rang through a semblance of a deserted 
village, shrilly flying over the roofs in a volume that seemed to 
have no relation to the ordinary vocal strength of a man. It was 
as if the surrounding stillness formed the arch of a tomb over him* 
These cries of ferocious chailetige rang against walls of silence. 
And his bools had red lops with gUded imprints^ of ihc kind beloved 
in winter by little sledding boys oil the hiUsides of New England. 

The tnan^g face Harried in a rage begot of whbky* Hja eyes, 
rollings and yet keen for ambush, hunt^^ the still doorways and 
windows. He walked wilh the creeping movement of the midnight 
Cat. As it occurred to him, he roared menacing in form atf 011, The 
long revolver! in his hands were as easy as straws; they were 
moved with art dectrif: swiftnew. The liiik fingers of each hand 
played sometimes in a musician's w^ay. Plain from the low collar 
of the shirtr the cords of baa neck slrafghtened and sank, straightened 
and sank, as passion moved hinu The only sounds were his terrible 
invitations. The calm adobes presented their demeanour at the 
passing of ibis small thing in the middle of the MreeL 

There was no olfer of fight—no offer of fighL Tlie man called 
to the sky. There were iio aUractions. lie bdlowed and fumed and 
swayed his revolvers here and everywhere. 

The dog of the barkreper of ihc Weary Geutlcmiin Baloon bad 
not appreciated the ad%-ancc of merits. He yet lay doging in front 
of his master's door. At sight of the dog^ the man paused and 
raised his revolver humorously^ At sight of the man, the dog sprang 
up and wolkerl diagonally away, with a aullen head, and growlbg. 
The man yelled, and t)ie dog broke into a gallop. As it was about 
to enter an alley, there was a loud noise, a whistling, and something 
spat the ground directly before it. The dog screamed, and, wheeling 
in terror* gallopcrl headlong in a new direction. Again there was 
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a B whistlirg. and aand was kick^ vicwusly before it. Fear* 

stricken, the dog turned and Burried like an animal in a pen. Tiie 
man stood laughing, hie weapons at his hip«. 

Ultimately the man was attracted by the closed door of the Weary 
GenUentan saloon. He went to it and, hammering with a rerolviur, 
demanded drink. 

The door remaining imperturbable, he picked a bit of paper 
from the walk, and nailed it to the framework with a knife. He 
then turned his back contemptuously upon this popular resort and, 
Walking to the opposite side of the street and spinning there on 
his heel quickly and lithely, Bred ut the bit of paper. He missed 
It by a half*inch. He swore at himself, and went away. Later he 
comforta-bly fuejllfid^ tJie windows of Hib intLmjil* friend. 

The man was playiog with this town; it was a toy for him- 

Bui slill there was no oflfcr of fight, Tlie nanKt of Ja^k Pottott 
hi? ancient atilagonifilT onlercd his roind, ahd he cemdoded that 
il would be a glad thing if he should go lo Folter's house, and hy 
hnftibardmeiit induce him to come out and fighL Ho moved in the 
direction of hi? desire, chanting Apache scalp-music* 

he arrived at iL, PoltcrV house presented the same sUU 
front as bad tlie other adobes. Taking up a slralegic posltlorit the 
man howled a chflllenge. But this house regarded him as might a 
great stone god- It gave no sign. After a decent wait, the inan 
howled further challenges, mingUng with them wonderful epitbeis. 

Presently there came the spectacle of a man churning himseH 
into deepest rage over the Immohility of a house. Re fumed at il 
as the winter wind attacks a prairie cabin in the North- To die 
distance there should have gone the sound of a tumult like the 
fighting of two hundred Mexicarii, As necessity bade him, he paused 
for hrcalh or to reload his revolvers. 

rv 

Potter and his bride walked sheepisbly and with speed. Some¬ 
times they laughed Logciher ahamcfeccdly and low. 

*^Neiit comers dear*" he said finally* 

They put forth the efforla of a pair walking bowed flg^t a 
strong wind. Poller was a 1 )OUt to raise a finger lo point the first 
appearance of the new honiE wheUt as they circled the corner, they 
came face to face with a man in a niaroonn^oloured shirt, who was 
fevcHahly pushing cartridge* into a large revolver. Upon the insUnl 
the man dropijed hia revolver to the ground and, hke Ughlnuig, 
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w)i!ppe<1 nnfllhpT from its The second weapon was aimed 

al the bride^mm^s ehesl. 

There was a silence^ Polter^s tooulh seemed to be merely a grave 
for his tongue. He exhibited an instinct lo al once loosen his arm 
from the woman's grip, and he drop|>ed ihe bag lo the sand. As 
for the bride, her face had gone as ycH&w as old clolb, She was 
a sinve to hideous riteii, gazing at the apparitional sinske. 

The two men faced each other at a distance of three paces- He 
of ihe revolver smUed with n new and quiet ferocity^ 

‘Tried to eneak up on he said. "^Tried to sneak up on meJ^ 
His eyes grew more bdefuh Ab Potter made a slight movement, 
the man thrust his revolver venomously forward. ‘‘No; don't you 
do if. Jack Potter. Don't you move a finger toward a gun just yet. 
Don't you move an eyelash. The time has come for me lo setde 
with you, and I'm goln^ to do it my own way, and l&af along with 
no interferin'. So if you don't want a gun bent on you^ just mind 
what I Tell you.” 

Potter ItmktTfl at his eremv^ ain't pot a gun on me, Scratchy/' 
he said^ ‘‘‘Honest, T ain't/^ He was stiffening and steadying, bift 
yet somewhere al the back of his mind a vision of the Pullman 
floated: the sea-grcefi figured vebet, the ihining brass, silver, and 
glass, the w'ood that gleamed as darkly brilliant as the surface of 
a pool of oil ’all the glory of the marriage, the environment of 
the new estate, ^You know I fight when it comes to fighting. 
Scratchy Wilson; but 1 aiti t got a gun on me. You^ have to do 
bIJ the shootin' yourself.” 

Hifl enemy^s luce went livid. He stepped forward, and lashed 
his weapon to and fro before Potter's chest. “Don't you tell me you 
ain’t got no gou on you, you whelp. Don't tdl me no He like lhat. 
There ain't a man in Texas ever seen you without no gun. Don't 
take me for no kid.” Hia eyea blazed with light, and hb throat 
worked Like a piimp» 

“I arn’t lekiti’ you for no kid,” answered Potter. Hi# heels had 
not moved oji inch Wkivnrd. *Tm talcin’ yon for n damn fool I 
tell you [ ain’t got a gun, and 1 ain’t. If yiti’re goin’ to shoot me 
Up- yon better begin noivt you || never pat a ehnnee like this npaui.'’ 

So much enforced reasoning had told on Wilson’s rage; he was 
calmer. “If you ain’t pel a pun, why ain’t you got a gun?” be 
sneered. “Been to Sunday-school?” 

“I ain’t got a gun hceeusc i’ve just come from San Anton’ with 
my wife. I’m married,” said Potter. “And if I’d thought there was 


gcing 1o be any galnoto lilse you prowling around whtrn 1 brou^t 
my wife home, Td Had a gun, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Married!” said Scratchy, not at sU comprehending. 

“Yw, married. I’mimuTied,” said PotteT, distinctly. 

“Married?" said Scratchy, Seemingly for the first time, hc^saw 
the drooping, drouming woman at the other man’s side, “Nol he 
said. He was like u creature allowed a glimpse of another world. 
He moved a pace backward, and his arm, with the revolver, dropped 
to his side. “Is thU the lady?" he aslced. 

“Y«t this is the lady,” angwened Potter, 

There was another period of silence. 

“Well," said Wilson at laat, slowly, “I s’pose it’s all off now," 

“It’s sll off if you say so, Seralchy. You know 1 didn’t make the 
trouble." Potter lifted hiu valise. 

“Well, t ’low it’s off. Jack," said Wilson. He was looking at ihe 
ground. "Married!" He was not a student ^ chivalry; it was 
merely that in the presence of this foreign condition he was a simple 
child of the earlier plains. He picked up his starboard revolver, 
and, placing both weapons in their holslcrB, He went nway. His 
feet made funncl'shaped tracks in the heavy sand. 
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DANDIN 

DANDIN (Suiirit, ts. 7tli ccEitiify aju.), C^^loffnJ and pietufcM^ac Swil^i 
Auilkor of a picadTcaquc noTol, Deif^immachsTits (The Adurntures o/ Ffji 
PFinctjJ^ The play MriceJtalsixiU^ is ai^ihutni in bini by khiv. 


THE COVRTESAsYS MOTHER 

TheiJE are the aap^ctB on ivhicli a c&iirttsan’s mother has lo concen¬ 
trate her nttentloh in Tearing up her child, namely, t* apply per* 
fumed cosmetics to the llmhe of the girl even from her chll<ihi>od; 
to pul her op such mitritiotis diel would supply her with enough 
hodily radiance, strengthp complexion and wits aa well aps her nor¬ 
mal appHite and dlgeabon; to Iceep even the man who gave her life 
from visiting her frequently after her fifth year of life* to cekbrate 
her birthdays and other evenis of her life in adequate style; to ini-^ 
bate her into the arts of love-making with all their accessory aids;; 
to familianse her with the secrets of the arts of dancing, music, in¬ 
strumental play, hjatrionlcs, painting and the culinary art; to teach 
her how to prepare sandal paste and flower pigment as well as to 
gain efficiency in calligraphy and conversational graces; to supply 
her with that antoiint of acquaintance of the Sastras such aa grain- 
rnar^ logic and philosophy bo as to enable her to carry on discus^ 
siops without blowing want of information« to guide her in the 
KienCT of living; to leach her knowledge of games and dice-lbrowing 
as well as equip her with the necessary' zest for watching code* and 
bull-fights; to induce her lo Jeam from adept and C^tperienced 
galianta the trick of amarotu wooing; to docoralo her person at¬ 
tractively on Doeasiona of festival and public carnival and to Bond 
her out attend^ upon by a proper relinue; to make her ingratiate 
heraelJ in the favour of men of influence and rank in order tg auc- 
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ceeA in her performance# before audienees; la propitiate thr vlrluo* 
^04 in tbe van on# arti in order to gain a favourable atoioiphere for 
her own eiicmraiona into tbezn; to make astroLogers and palmiaUi 
spread her prospective fame from a reading of her chart; to gather 
from that group who visit dancing girb enough of appreciation for 
her good Looksp qualitiesp w'il and figure; to give her away to any- 
one blindly in love with her in case he is rich and independent also; 
oLherwiset to yidd her up to one who has high intdJcctual attoLn- 
menta though poorly equipped with Worldly tnalcriala; to persuade 
her to live with one by €andharva wedding but later on to extort 
money from him and finally^ ii need be^ to resort to courts of law 
for recovering her money claims. 


GABjRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 

G.VQRIELC D^ANNliNZlO 4 Italian^ lS63'193fl)+ FliuiihorTiiiik rooiMatSc poet 
End drimatUl. Influi-ntid la e^ljr 20lK century ttalyi FuihHl putlTBliKioiu; 
Aiaij^i^itiacralif: ideas of Cardiscci to grnlci^UE extremf*. Auracled hf dicmn 
of vkilcncCf IlhieEaip crotu: decadence^ Moat widely reid nevei: TA^ 
of Dttuh. PtayE Include £-0 GifKonda^ fiance^ca da iiRE>t4 iai^ 


FOUR SO!V^ETS 
I 

He was a love-child^ In hb gloomy eye 
Burned flames of desperate haired, prompt to glow. 

Like lurid gleams of sunset from the shy 
Fallen in foul waters of a ditoh below; 

Pole, lean he was: his red hair stood up high 
Over his head deformed and marked with woe. 

And his misshapen body mode awry 
As if from stone hewn by an axe^s blow^ 

And yet—I None knew his heart-beals m the night, 

None saw bis burning tears, none heard him weep 
Tears breaking bis poor heart, in youth's despite. 

Wlien o’er the deck broke from the odorous deep 
Vast waves of pcriume 'neulh the full moonJightH 
And nought was heard save long-drawn breaths of sleep. 


II 


Ah, none! She pqjses o’ef the sand^ of gold. 

Singing a sniig, and with ihe sunlight crowned j 
Given 10 the Loves her ample breasti unfold. 

Given to the winds Iier tresses flow" tinboutid. 

Joyous with yonth her honest eyes and bold. 

Blue tike the tropLe skies, seek all around 
Fancies and dreams, while to the heavens oul-roUod 
O'er the opal sea her joyous songs resound. 

He breathless, quivermg with pa^Lons vain. 
Crouched in the hoai along the swaying keel. 

Holds in his hands his tcinples filled with pain— 

*See to the netsr the akipper'a orders peal. 

As he kicks him where he lies. And o’er the main 
Her jocund songs arise, rebound and wheel 

III 

The song said: *Ses-w«ds! ftowera o" the ample sea! 
Down in the waters green the mermaids dwell 
In gardens coralline, where maruious be, 

BniJt for fair maids who love their sweethearts well/ 

The song said: ^Flower oF may on the hawthorn treeJ 

There is a grotto made of many a shell 

Deep in the waters bine, a home of glee 

BuiU for fair maids who lovers sweet story tell' 

And Ruftis ihoughl to himdf ± ‘I am a enr 1 
For me there is no smile for dear love's sake. 

And never a kiss for me! 1 am a cur! 

Dp! draw the bridle light! I work and ache; 
hly blood 1 sell for bread, while none demur: 

Yet—if one day the wont-out cord should break?^ 

IV 

The murderer climbed the cHB with hurrying feel. 

With pale and anxious face, with aching head. 

Like a wUd beast struck mad in the summer heat, 
Grasping the guilty knife still dripping red. 
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The angry sea^gull^ in battalioni fleet 
Rai»«d o'er the crags their clamorotw ahoti^ and 
And the death-cry flhoolc far off a Inpger^s shrt5t 
As he hurled himseli to the wave that onward sped* 

Far echoed o*er the golden sands the sound 
Of human labour: mournful and imblcstp 
Voices of wonien surged along the ground; 

And tossed upon the sea's sublime unresU 
On emerald deeps with stones of Blo-ry crownedj 
A corpse turned to the sun its ahaltered breast 

DANTE ALIGHIERI 

DANTE ALICHrEBI ihaHnn, 1265.132l>. One of world*? great poerta^ and 
Itikjy'ft luiEfeiiie lilenJ 7 figore. Dabbled in potiiwa* hKnIiibed from FtwenwT 
lived b bitter CMrle. Lew for Beatrice de* PortUiari glffriied in The Divine 
Comedy^ pbilesoghicil'polilicai ftllcgory of IM canton and io £o Fim JViww* 
coUcetiDii dE 31 lew poeoia. RU writing Lmponiuil in abapmg luliia into ■ 

iiterarr laeguigc, 

THE DlFiyE COMEDY 

^Through me ye enter the abode of woe: 

Through me to endless sorrow are ye brought: 

Through me amid the souls accurst ye go- 
Justice did first my lofty Maker move; 

By power Almighty was my fabric wrought^ 

By Highest Wisdom, and by Primal Love. 

Ere 1 was formed, no things crealed were. 

Save those elemal—l eternal last: 

All hope abandon—-ye who enter here-** 

These words, inscribed in colour dark, 1 saw 
High on the summil of a portal vaal; 

Whereat 1 cried: **0 master 1 witlt deep awe 
Their sertse I laark-’^ like one prepared^ he said^ 

“Here from thy soul must doubt be cast away; 

Here must each thought of cowardice be dead.—- 
Now^ at that place 1 told thee of, arrived, 

The melancholy shades shall thou survcyi 
Of God—the mindh supremesl good—deprived.'* 
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Then, as he c]a#p\1 my hand with jciy fiJ idien^ 

That comfort gave, and bade mr cease to fear. 

He fed me down into the world unseen. 

There sobs, and wailings^ and heart-rending cries. 
Resounded through the Starless atmosphere. 

Whence tears b^an to gather in mine eyes. 

Harsh tongnes dbcordani-^horrible discourse— 
Words of despair—fierce accents of despite— 
Striking of hands—with cursea deep and hoarse^ 
Raised a loud tumnlt, which unceasing whirl'd 
Throughout that gloom of everlasting night. 

Like to the sand in circLmg eddies hurl'd. 

Then (horror compassing ray head around) 

J cried J master, what is this I hear? 

And who are th^so plunged in grief profound 
He answered mcj ^The groans which thou hasl heard 
Proceed from tltosc. who, when on earth they were, 
Nor praise deser^'cd, nor infamy incurred. 

Here with thosecailLR angeb they abide, 

Who stood aloof in heaven—to God untrue, 

Yet wanting courage with Hb foes to side. 

Heaven drove them forth, its beauty not to stain: 

And fleD refuses to receive them too:— 

From them no glory could the damned obtain.*’ 

*^0 master, what infliction do they bear/’ 

I Mid, “which makes them raise such shrieks of woe? 
He answer'd: ‘That f will in brief dcciare. 

No hope of death have this unhappy crew; 

And their degraded life is sunk so lowy 
With envy c^ try other stale they view. 

No record hath the world of this vile class^ 

Alike by Justice and by Pity spumy: 

Speak we no more of them—but look—and pasa ” 
And as I looky, a batmer I beheld. 

That seemed incapable of rest, and lurny, 

In one imvarie<l round for aye impelPd; 

While shades were follo wing in so long h train, 

1 ne’er forsooth conld have believed it true 
Tlml Death such myriads of mankind hod slain 
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And whcD I had ejLttmmed many a 
Behold! that abject one appeared in 
Whoj mean of eoul, ih e grand refuel made^ 

Straight I percdved, and dialant recogtilsed. 

In that vast conconrse the asaemhly vile 
Of those by Cod and by Hia foes despised. 

These wretched ones, who never were alive, 

All naked stood^ for sorely stung the while 
By wasps and hornets that around them drive. 

The cruel swarm bedewed ibeir cheeks with blood 
Which trickled to their feet with many a tear. 

While worms disgusting drank the mingled flood. 
Then, onward as J stretch’d mine eyOi 1 aaw 
A mighty stream, with ninnbcm standing near; 
Whereat I said i master! by what law' 

Do these sad souls, whose state 1 fain would learn. 

So eagerly to cr<^ the river haste. 

As by the doubtful twilight 1 diicern?” 

‘These things,^ he answer'd me, “'shall all he told 
Soon as our feet upon the hank are placed 
Of Acheron, that mournful river old." 

Mine eyes cast down, my looks overwhelmed with shame 
Fearing my questions had oppress'd the sage, 

I spake not till beside the stream we camOi 
Lo! in a vessel o’er the gloomy tide 

An old man comes—his locks all white writh age:— 
'*Woe, woe to you+ ye guilty sonla he cried; 

“‘Hope not that heaven shall ever bless your sight; 

I come to bear you to the other shorci— 

To tee, and fire. In realms of endJesE night: 

And thou—^who breathest still the vital air— 

Begone—nor stay w itb these who live no more.” 

But when he saw that yet I linger’d there—- 
“'By other port,” he said* *'by other way. 

And not by this, a passage must thou find; 

Thee a far lighter vessel shall convey.” 

‘*Charon,” ray guide relurrii'd, “*thy wrath restrain. 
Thus is it wiird where will and power are join'd; 
Therefore submit, nor question us again.” 
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The dark lakers pilot heard;—and at ihe sound 
Fell itistant hh rough cheeks^ vrhile Hashing raged 
His angri' eyes in Jlaiulng dide^ round* 

But they—soon as these ihreatenLngs met their ear— 
Poor, naked^ weary souk—^ihcLr colour changed; 
And their teeth challer'd through excess of fear. 

God they blasphemed, their parents, mank whole race* 
The hour, the spot,—and e'en the very seed 
To which their miscrabk Ufc they trace £ 

Then, white full bitterly their sorrows flow'd. 

They gather'd to that evil strand, decreed 
To all who live not In the feair of God- 
Oiaron, the hend, with eyes of living coal. 

Beckoning the mournfnl troop, collects them there. 
And with his oar strikes each reluctant soul. 

As leaves in Autumn, home before the wind. 

Drop one by oue^ until the branch, laid harOi 
Sees aU its honours to the earth couslguM: 

So east them downward at hk sunimons ail 
The guilty race of Adam from that strnndi^— 

Eaeht as a falcon, answering to the calU 
Thus pass they slowly o'er the water hjown; 

And ere on the opposing bank they Innd^ 

Fresh numbers to thb shore come crowding doum. 
“All those, my son/" exclaim'd the courteous guide, 
“Who in the wrath of the Almighty die, 

Are gather'd here from every region wide: 

Goaded by Heavenly Justice in its ire, 

To pass the stream they rush thus hastiiy; 

So that their fear is lumM into df!sire. 

By virtuous soul this wave is never cross'd; 

Wherefore, if Charon warn thee to depart, 

The meaning of his words will not be 
Thb converse closed—the dusky region dread 
Trembled so awfully, that o'er my heart 
Doth terror still a chilly mobture ahed- 
Sent forth a blast that mdanchaly realm^ 

Which flashing a vermilion Light around^ 

At once did all my aonses everwheln:!; 

And down 1 sank like one in slumber bouniL 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET 


ALPRONSE DAUDET 1840-1&97)* AagcUttii witli French niimraj- 

utA, but ffi^tuU^ t romfliiticif^ CjreiE«r of s^Ptk uiir« md Moitimentil 
Gfttic np leurbixig to wnte, gained culy fniDP and popoluity. fie«t- 
knnwn ftiarLoB in L^iires df fncn MohUn. BcEt-kQdvn npvd: 


THE DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN 

The lluLf Dauphin ia ill; the little Dauphin Is iiying+ In ail the 
churcliefl of ihc lungdom the Holy Sacrament remains exposed night 
and daVf and great tapers hyrUt lor the recovery of the toytl child. 
The streets of the old capital are sad and sdcnl, the bcha ring no 
more, the carriages slacken their pace. In the neighborhood ol Uie 
palace the cEirioui towns^people gaze through the rail lags upon the 
beadles with gilded paunches, who converse la the coiuts and put 
on iniportant air3» 

All the castle ia in a flutter. ChamberlaiDB and rnajor^omoa ruu 
tip and down the marble stair ways^ Tlie galleries are full of pages 
and of coojtiers m aUken apparel^ who hurry from one group to 
another, begging in low tones for news. Upon the wide perrons the 
molds of honor, in tearSt exchange low courtesies and wipe their 
eyca with daintily embroidered haiidkcrehiefs. 

A large assemblage of robed phystciaiis has gathered in the Or¬ 
angery* They can be seen through the panes waving their long black 
sleeves and indining their periwigs with professional gestures. The 
governor nud the eqiierry of the little Dauphin walk up and down 
before the door awaiting the dedaion of the Faculty* Scullions pass 
by without sainting them* The equerry eweara like a pagan; the 
governor quotes verses from Horace. 

And meanwhile, over there, in the direction of the stables, is 
heard a long and plaintive neighing; it is the Little Dauphin^s sorrel, 
forgotten by the hostlers, and calling ?adly before his emply manger* 

And the King? Where is hi# Highness the King? The King has 
locked himself up in a room a1 the other end of the castlci Majesties 
do not like to he seen weeping* Fi>r the Queen U is different. Sitting 
by the bedside of the little Dauphin, she bows her fair face, halhed 
in tears, and soba very loudly before every body + like a mere draper *s 
wife. 

On the bed embroiders! with lace the little Dauphin, whiter than 
the pillows on which he Is extcDdcd, lies with closed eyes. Tlicy think 
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that he is adleefi; but 110 ^ ibe little Dauphin is nql asleep^ He tiims 
towards hie molhcr^ and seeing her tears, he asks: 

'"Madame la Heine, why da ym weep? Do you really belieie that 
i am going to die?” 

The Queen tries to answer. Sobs prevent her from speakingn. 

“Do nol weep, Madame la Heine, You forget that I am the Dau¬ 
phin, and that Dauphins cannot die thus,” 

The Queen sobs more violently, and the little Dauphin begins to 
feel frigliteiied+ 

Holloa f says he, “I do not want Death to come ond take tne 
away* and I know bow to prevent him from coming here. Order up 
on the spot forty of ihe strongest lansquenets to keep guard around 
our bed! Have a hundred big cannons watch day and night, with 
lighted fuses, under our windows! And woe to Death if he dares to 
come near us!^^ 

In order to humor the royal child, the Queen makes a sign. On 
the spot the great cannons are heard rolling in the cotnts, and forty 
tali lansquenets, with halberds in their fists, draw up around the 
room. They are all veterans, with grizzly mustaches. The little Dau¬ 
phin ciaj» his hands on seeing them. He recognizes one, and caUs, 

“Lorrain! Lorrainl” 

The veteran makes a step towards the bed* 

love you well, my old Lorrain. Let me see your big sword* If 
Death wants to fetch me, you will kill bim, wWt you?” 

Lorrain answers: 

'*Ye»t Monseignetir.” 

And twfl ifreal tear* roll down liLit tanned chetiltH. 

At lhal inomcri iHe chaplain approaches the little Dauphin and 
potnling to the crucifix, talks to him in tow !on«. The little Dau* 
p ni lislcns with astonished air; then, dtlddenly intemiptinft him, 

**[ understand well what you are saying, Monsiftir rAhbc; but 
still, couldn t my lilUe friend Beppo die in my place, Ef [ gave him 
plenty of money?” 

The chaplain continues to talk to him in low tones, and the little 
Dauphin looks more and more ostoniahed. 

When the chaplain has finiahed, the little Dauphin reanmes. with 
a heavy sigh: 

‘mat you have sgid is all very sad. Monsieur TAbbe; htil one 
thing wn»les mt and that is that up there, in the Paradise of the 
stars, ] shall still be the Dauphin. I know that the good Cod is my 
cousin, and cannot fail to treat me according to my rank." 
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Then he edd^t turning towards his mother: 

"*Bring me mj fnirc&t clothes^ my doublet of while crmine+ and 
my pumps of velvet! I wish lo look brave to the angela, and to enter 
Paradise In ttie dress of a Dauphin.'^ 

A third time the chaplain bends over the littk Dauphin^ and lalka 
to him in low tones^ In the midst of his diseourse the royal child 
intemipta him angrily. 

**Whyi then/* he cries, “lo be Dauphin is ticything at alll” 

And refusing to listen to anything more, the DtlJe Dauphin turtis 
towards the wall and weeps bitterly. 


DAVID 

DAVID (Hrbrew, ciw 1000 b,c.T. The Idngif harpist. Kiag of Juilra and 

lETBrcL Fatoious MB B pott ood worrioT. 

FSALM XXXVli 

FftET not thysdf because of evil doersv neither be thou envious 
against the workers of iniquity. 

For they shaO soon be cut down like the grass^ and vnther as the 
green herb. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shall thou dwell m the land, 
and verily thou shak be fed. 

Delight thyself also tn the Lord; and he shall give thee the de^ 
aircs of ihy heart 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; and he shall 
bring i# to pass. 

And he shal! bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy 
judgement as the noon-day. 

Rost in the Lord« and wait palstntly for him: fret not ihyaelf be^ 
cause of him who prospereth in his way» becDusc of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass. 

*Ceasc from anger^ and forsake wrath: fret not thyself in my wise 
to do evil. 

For evil doers shall be cut off: but those that wait upon the Lord^ 
they shall inherit the earth. 

For yet a little while, ami the wicied skoti not ie; yea. thou shalt 
diligently consider hia place, and it sfuiU not he. 
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Blit the meek shall inherit the earth * and shall ddight themseK^es 
Id the ahutidance of peace. 

The vricketl plollcth against the just^ and gnasheth upon him with 
his teethe 

The Lord shall laugh at hiitiJ for he seeth that his day is comingi 

The wicked have drawn out die sword^ and have bent their bow, 
to cast dawn the poor and needy, and to slay such as be of upright 
conversation. 

Their sword shall enter into their own heart, and their bows shall 
be broken. 

A little that a righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked. 

For the arms of the wicked shall be broken: but the Lord up* 
holdeth the righteaus. 

The Lord knoweth the days of the nprighl: and their inheritanee 
shall he forever. 

They shall not be ashamed in the evil time: and in the days of 
famine they shall be satisfied. 

But the w icked shall perish, and the enemies of the Lord shall 
ie as the fat of lacnb^: they shall consume; into smoke shall they 
constime away. 

The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again# iint the righteous 
ahoweth merevt givediv 

For iUcA as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth; and they 
that /« cursed of him shall be cut off. 

The slep^ of a good man are ordered by the Lord: and he de- 
lighleth in his way« 

Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast downj for the Lord 
npholdcth him with his band+ 

^ I have been youngs and noic am old; yet have 1 not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor hb seed begging bread. 

Me IS ever mercifoh and lendeih; and bis seed is bl^^ed. 

Depart from evi!, and do good; and dwell for trvermore^ 

For the Lord loveth judgement, and foreaketh not hia sainta; 
they are preserved for ever: but the «cd of tlie wicked shall be cut 
off. 

The righteous shall inherit the land and dwdl therein for ever. 

The mouth of the righteous spcakcdi wi^ioni. and hie tongue 
talketh of judgement. 

The law of his God if in hia heart; non# of his Meps shall slide. 

The wicked watchelh the righleons, and seeketh Id slay him. 
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The Lord will not lea^e him in hb hancL nor condenm him when 
he is judged- 

Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and ho shall eMill thee to 
inhenl the land: wlien the wicked are cut off, thou shall see it. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himscU 
like a green hay-lree* 

Yet he passed away, and lo, he ivas not: yea, I sought him, bul 
he could not be found. 

Mark the perfect man, and Behold the upright: for the end of 
that man h peace. 

But the iTansgressors shall be destroyed together: the end of the 
wicked shall be cut off. 

Bui the salvation of the righteous is of the Lord: Ac « their 
strength in the time of troohlc. 

And the Lord shall help them, and deliver them: he shall deliver 
them from the w icked, and save theuL. because they trust in him- 
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IN DEFENCE OF HtS RIGHT 

A CEKTLEMAH of a very good eeitale married a lady of also a good 
fortune, and had one son by her, and one daughler, and no more, 
and after a few years hb lady dled« He stwn married a second ven¬ 
ter; and hb second wife, though of an inferior quality and fortune 
to the former, took upon her to dtscourage and dbcoonlcnance hb 
children by hts first lady, and made the family very uncomfortable, 
both to the chUdren and to their father also. 

The fiisl thing of consequence which this conduct of the mother- 
Tu-law produced m the family^ wa^ that the son» who began to be 
a man, asked the folhet^s leave to go abroad to travel. The mothcr- 
indaw, though willing enough to be rid of the young man, yc^ 
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because li would require somelhlug considerable to support cx^ 
pettSrCs abroad, violenUy opposed, lu Aud brought his father also to 
refuse him after he hud freely ^^iven biin hh consent 

This BO aSected the yoting genllecuaiL, that after using all the 
dutiful applications to his father that he could possibly do, aa well 
by himself as bv some other relations^ but to no purpose; and be¬ 
ing a little encouraged by an uncle, who was brother to his molher, 
his fatlier's first ladyv he rcBolved to go abroad without Jeave^ and 
accordingly did so. 

What part of the world he travelled into I do tiot remember; it 
seems bit father had consLimtly intdligcnce from him for some time, 
and wofi prevailed wilh to molce him a reasonable aliowanee for his 
siibsistenco, which the young gentleniaii always drew bilU for. and 
they were honourably paid; but after some lime, the mother-indaw 
prevailing at home^ one of hi? hills of exchange was refused, and 
being protested, w^as sent back withotit acceptance; upon which he 
drew no more+ nor did he wtIic any more letters, or his father haar 
anything ftom him for upwards of four years, or thereabouts 

Upon thb long silenccp the merther-indaw made her advantage 
several ^vays; she first intimated to his father that he must needs 
be dead; and cartsequently^ his estate should be settled upon her 
eld^l (for she hod several children) . His father withstood the 
motion very firmly, but the wife harassetl him with her importuni¬ 
ties; and she argueri upon two points against him^ 1 mean the son^ 

First, if he was dead, the^ thfire w'os no room to object, her son 
being heir at law. 

Secondly^ if he wod not dead, hLs behaviour to his father in not 
writing for so long a time was ineicusablc, and he ought to rescnl 
it, and settle the estate as if he were dead; that nothing could be 
more disobliging, and hh father ought to depend upon it that he 
was dead, and treat him as if he was so; for he that w’ould use a 
father bo, should be taken for one dead, ua to his filial relation, and 
he treated accordingly^ 

HU father, however, stood out a long lime, and told her that he 
could, not answer it to bis conseiencic; that there might happen many 
things in the world, which might render hia son unable to write; 
that he might be taken by the Turks, and carried into slai'cry; or 
he might be among the Persians or Arabians (which it seems was 
the case), and so could not get any loiters conveyed; nnd that he 
could not be satisfied to disinherit him, till he knew whether he had 
reason for it or nOj, or whether his Boti had offended him or nOi 
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Thcw answers, however jnsl^ were far from stopping her itwpor- 
tunities, whkh she carried Ofl so far^ that she gave him no rest, and 
it made an unquiet famijy^^ she carried it very ill to him^ and in a 
word^ Qisdc her children do so too; and the gentleman was so 
wearied out with it^ that once or twice he came to a kind of consent 
to do it, hut his heart failed him, and then he fell hack again and 
refused. 

How^eveTi her having brought him so near it^ was an encourage¬ 
ment to her to go on with her restl&s solicitations, till at lust he 
came thus far to a provisional agreemenL, that if hr did nol hear 
from hia sou by such a tune, or before itt be would consent to m 
re^settling the €Slale+ 

She was not well satisfied with the conditional agreement^ but 
being able to obtain no olhcr^ she was obliged to occetit of it as it 
was^ UiougK as she often told him^ she was far from being satisfied 
with It as to the time, for he had fixed Jl for four yeai^, as aliove. 

He grew angry at her telling him so* and answered^ that she ought 
to be Very w'ell satisfied with il^ for that it was time little enough, 
as his song's cirttiixislanc^ might be- 

Welh she teased him however so continuallyt that at last she 
brought him down to ojte year: hut before she brought him to that, 
she told him one day in heat, that she hoped his ghost v^ouLd one 
time or other appear to him, and tell him that he was dead, and that 
he ought to do juelice to his other cluldren, for he should nei'cr 
come to claiin the estate. 

Wlien he canio, so much against his will, to consent to shorten 
the time to one year, he told her that he hope<l his son^i ghost, 
though he was not dead, would come to her, and tell her ho was 
aJive, before the dine expired. **For why,” says he, ^may not in- 
jurfd souls walk while embodied, as weU as aflerwards?^ 

It happened one evening after this, that they bad a most violent 
family quarrel upon this suhjecL, when on a sudden a hand ap¬ 
peared at a casement, endeavouring to open it; hul as all the iron 
casements used in former times opened outward, but hasped and 
fastened diemsclvcs in the insulCk so the hand seemed to try to open 
the casement, but could not. The getilleman did not see it^ but his 
wife did, and she presently started up, os if she was frightened, and, 
forgetting the quarrel they had upon their hands: ^Lord bless me!'^ 
says she^ "there ore thieves in the garden.^ Her husband ran ira- 
mediatcly to the door of the room they sal in, and opening it, looked 
Out. 
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“Thrre '9 nobody in the gordeo,” wys he; bo he clapped ihe door 
to again, and came back. 

BID sere,’' says she, “1 saw a man ihoreJ' 

It oiuai be Lhe devil then,” says he, , “for I*m aiue there^a no¬ 
body in llie gardeo," 

I’ll swear, ' saya she, “I saw a man pul his hand up to open lie 
ensenn-nt; bnl finding it fast, and I suppose,” adds she, “seeing us 
in the room, he walked ofl." 

“It is impossible he could be gone," says he; “did not I run to 
lliB door imm^iately? and you know the garden walls on both 
aides hinder him going.” 

“Pry’lhee." «ays she angrily, “f an’t dmnk nor in a dream, I 
Imow a man when I see him. and 'tis not dark, lie sun ta not quite 
down. 

“You’re oidy frighted with shadows." aays he (very full of ill- 
naturci: “folks generally arc to that are haunlrd with an evil con¬ 
science: it may be ’iwas the devil." 


_ No, no. I’m net soon frightehed," says she; “if 'iwas the devil, 
twto the ghoul of your son: it may be come to tell von he was goes 
to the devil, and you might give your estate to vour ehlest bastard, 
smee yon won’t settie it on the lawful heir,” 

“If it was my son." says ho, “he’s eotne to tell us he’s alive, 1 
warrant you. and to ask bow you can be so much a devil to desire 
me to diBinberil bim;'* and with these words: “Alcianaer," aaya 
he aloud, repeating it twice, starting up out of his chair, '‘if you are 
aJivc, show yourself, und don’t let me be insulted thus every day 
with yonr being dtid.” 


At those very worrls, the cascincnt which the hand had been B^een 
al by tlie mother, opened of itself, and his son Alcsandcr looked in 
with a full faM and stating directly upon the mother with an angrv 
counienance, crml “Here." and then vanished in a monient ' 
ITwr IS Oman that ww% so sioul before, shrieked out in a most dis¬ 
mal manner, so that tlie whole house was alarmed; her mmA ran 

mlo (Nirlour to s« what was the mutter, bin her misircoa was 
tainted away in her cnalr. 

She was not faliei, upon the ground, hecause it I^ing n great 
^y chair, she sunk a itile back against the side of the chair, and 
help coming imnwdiately in. they kepi her up; but it was not till 

a gTMt while after, that she recovered enough to be sensible of 
anything. 


Her husband ran immediately to the parlour dour, and opening 
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il, went Lnlo the garden, hut there was □olhing^ and after that he 
ran to another dtwr that opened froiu the house into the gardecLr 
and then to two other doors which opened out of his garden, one 
into die stable-yard^ and anothar into the held beyond the garden, 
but found them aO fast shut and barred; but on one side was his 
gardener, and a boy, drawing the rolJlng-Etone: he asked them if 
anybody else had been in the garden^ hui titey both constantly al- 
firmed nobody had been iberc; and they were both rolling a gra?d- 
walk near the house. 

Upon this he oomea back into the room, ails hiiri clown again, 
and said not one word for a good w^hlle; the woman and servants 
being busy all the while, and in a harry, endeavouring lo recover 
his wife. 

After some time she iwovered so far as to and the first 

words she said» were: 

“L—d blew me! what was it?” 

*^Nay,^ Says her husband, “it was Alexander, lo be sure+^ 

With that she fell into a fit, and screamed, mi shrieked out again 
moat terribly. 

Her husband not thinking that would have affeoted her^ did wbat 
be could lo persuade her out of it again; but that would not dog 
and they were ohllged to carry her to bed, and get some help to 
ber; but she continued ill for several days after^ 

However, this put an end for Aome considerable tinm to her so- 
licitatians about his disinheriting her sondri-bw. 

But time, that hardens the mind in coses of a worse nature, wore 
this off also by degree^ and she began lo revive the old cause again, 
though not at first ao eagerly as before. 

Nay, he used her a little hardly upon it too^ and if ever they had 
any word* about it he would bid her hold her tongue, or iliat if 
ahe talked any more upon that subject, he would cab Alexander 
again to open the casement, 

Thia aggravated things much; and thongh it terrified her n great 
wbiJe, yet at length she waa m esea«perate*|, that she told him she 
believed he dealt ivith the devil, and that he hod sold himself to 
the devii only to he able lo fright his wife. 

He jested with her, and told her any itniit would W IwhoUkn to 
the ir.v\\ to buih a noUy wnman, and that he was very glad he had 
found the way lo do it, whatever it coat him- 

She was so exasperated at this^ that she thrr^iened him if he 
played any more of hb hdibb arta with her she would have him 
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indicted for a wijard, and ha^ng a familiar; and she could prove 
II. she i^d plain enough, for that he had raised the devit on pur¬ 
pose to frtghl JiU wife. 

The fray parted that night with ilJ words and iU nature enough, 
bill he little thought she intended as she said, and the next day he 

happcnS**' ** ^ ** good-humoured as if nothing had 

But he found his wife chagrined and disturbed very much, full 
of resentment, and threatening him vrith what she resolved to do. 

H^owever he httle thought she intended him the mischief she had 
in h„ head, oifenng to talk friemUy to her; but she rejected it 
with scorn, and told him she woald he « good as her word, for 
she would not lire with a man that shoiJd bring the devil into the 
as often aa lie tJiought fii, lo murder his wife. 

in ^pacify her by fair words, but she told him she was 

i^amcst with him: and. in a word, she was in earnest; for she 

r “ and makifig an affidavit that her Iiiuhand 

had a familiar spirit and that she went in danger of her life, she 
oh ain^ a warrant for him to he apprehended. 

Mid K* ^ 

Te sho^d iT ’''’t "'’J.of an officer, because 
he tal T r u '« S‘> voluntarily before the justice of 

to go^'along ^er“ 

hm^ r P** p pacify her by alt the ways 

indeed ihe had f u *1. him heartily, and eo 

such ioath to have 

entrearil^ him. he used all the 

But the mo« h h" '*■ 

him a^d TZ 'he triumphed over 

shTteW hi^Tw -sufferable height of insolence, 

the told him at last, she would miJte him do jiiaiice m she called 

obstTnate^Ld^h!'''" h' he continued 

W he dy n j\ “• Witchcraft and soreerv; 

for she did pol know to what length he might carry it. 

To bring the story to a conclusion; she got the better of him to 
Buch a degree, that he offered to refer the thing to indiffercni Ar¬ 
sons. fnends on both sides; and they met several times, but codd 
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bnii^ it to no contluisioii. FlU fricitils ^icl ihi^re was ooliujii^ id it, 
and they woiild nol have him comply with anything upon the pre* 
tenee of it; that he called for his son. and somebody opened the 
casement and cried, ^^Hcre"; that there was not the least evidence 
of witchcraft in thatr and insisted that die could make nothing of 
it. 

Her friends carried it high, Instructeil by her: she offered to 
swear that he had threatened her before with bis son's ghosts that 
now he visibly raised a spectre; for that calling upon his son, who 
w^as dead to be sure^ the ghost immediately appeared; ijiat he qonld 
not have called up the <levil thus lo personate his son, if he had 
not dealt with the devil himselE, and had a fimiliar spirit, and that 
this was of dangerous conisequence lo her. 

L-pon the whole, the man wanteci courage lo stand it, and was 
afraid of being e:tpo5od; so that he was grievatisly perple:redt and 
knew not whal to do. 

When she found him humbled as much aa she could desire^ she 
told hitn, if he would do her justice, as she called it (that is to 
say, settle his estate upon her sonK she would put it up, on con¬ 
dition that he should promise to fright her no more with raising 
the devih 

That part of her proposal exasperated him again, and he up¬ 
braided her with the slander of il, and told her he dehed her, and 
she might do her worst. 

Thus 11 broke off all treaty, and she began to threaten him again; 
however, at letigih she brought him to comply, and he gives a writ* 
ing under his hand to her, some of her friends being by, promUing 
that he would comply if hia aoni did not arrive, or send an account 
of himself^ within four months. 

She was satisfied with this, and they were all made friends again, 
and accordingly he gave the uniting; hut when he delivered It lo 
her in presence of her two arbitrators, he took the liberty to say to 
her, with a grave and solemn kind of speech; 

“Look yon,'' saya he+ ^you have worried me into this agreement 
by your fiery temper, and I have signM it againit justice, con¬ 
science, and reason; but depend upon it, 1 shall nes'er perform it-” 

One of the orhitrators said, “Why^ sir, this is doing nothing: 
for if you reaolve not to perform it, what signifies the WTiling? 
why do you promispo what you do not intend shall be dona? This 
wlJI but kindle a new flame lo begiu wilh^ when the lime fixed ex^ 
pirea.” 
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""tiafieei in my rnind that my aoa is alive.^ 
Come. Mme." says his wife, speaking to the gentlrnian that had 
argued with her husband, “let him sign die agreemenl. and let me 
uoiie iiiD^e him perform ihe cond ili onaJ^ 

L husband, “you shaJl have the writing, and you 

shaJJ ^ let alone; but I am satisfied you will never ask me to per- 
form It; and yet I am no wizard,” adds he, “as you have wickedlv 
suggested." ^ 

She replied, that she would prove timt he dealt with the devil, 
ior that he raised an evil spirit by only calling bis son bv name; 
and so bepn to tdl tbe story of tbe hand and ibe cascni™t 

Come, says the man to the genilcman that was her friend, “give 
me the pen; I never dealt with hut one devU in mv life, and there 
It sits turning to his wife; “and now 1 have made an agreement 
wiib her that none but the devil would desim any man to sign, and 
I wiJ] sign It; I sty give me the pen, but she nor all the devils in 
heU will ever be able to get it executed; remember 1 say so.” 

She b^an to opra at him, and so a new flame would have been 
kindled, but the geatlcmen moderated between them, and her hua- 
band setting his hand to the writing put an end to the fray at that 

At the end of four motitbs sbe challenged the performance, and 
a day wa* appointed, and her two friends that had been the ar- 
bilratom were invited io dinner upon this occasion, believing that 
her husband would have executed the deeds; and accordingly the 
writing were brought all forth, engrossed, and tcad over; and 
some old filings, which at her marriage were siguerl by her tnis- 
t^, in order to her quitting some part of the estate to her son. were 
aUo brought to be cancelled; the husband being brought over, by 
fair mcara or fmiL I know not whether, to be in o htimnur for 

«-d J^inberit his son; alleging 
lhaU jjideed. if he wji5 ji was no wron^ to him. and if he wjm 
alive he was very unkind and undutiful to hb father, in not let- 
Ijjig him hear from him in all that time 

Besid«, b was ur^l that if he should at any time afterward, 
appear to be abve his father (who had very much increased, it 
m hiB wMith) was abb to give him another fortune, and 
to make him a )ust satisfaction for the loss he should sustain by 
mt paleriifil estate. ^ 

Upon these coflsidc^alion^ I say, they had brought over the poor 
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lovr-ipiriLcd husband lo be almost wlUlng to comply; or, at leaat, 
willing or luiwillmgr it was donej and, as abov^e^ they accord- 

iigiy* , , j , 

When ihcy had discoursed upon all the particulars, ond^ as abovei 
the new de^s were rend over^ she or her husband took the old 
writings up to cancel them; 1 think the story says It was the wife, 
not her husband, that was just going to tear off the seal, when on 
a sudden they heard a rushing noise in the parlour where they sat* 
as if somebody had come in at the door of the room which opened 
from the hall, and went through the room towards the garden dooCt 
which was shul^ 

They were all surprised at it^ it was wry distinct, but they 
saw nothingi The woman turned palot and was in a terrihle fright; 
however, as nothing was seen^ she recovered a little, but began to 
ruffle her husband agaln^ 

“What" says she, “have you laid your plot to bring up more 
devils again?" 

The man sat composed, though he was under no little surprise 
too. 

One of her gentlemen said to him, **What is the meaning of ah 
this?” 

“I protest^ siri,^^ saw he, **I know no more of it ihun you do.’^ 

**Whal can it be then?** said the other geiillemflm 

‘T cannot conceive,” aays he, “for I am utterly unacquaiated 
with such things,” 

“Have you heard nothing from your son?” says the gentlemam 

“Not one worih” says the lather; “no, not the least word these 
five years.” 

“Have you wrote nothing to him,” says the genilemaiL, “about 
this transBctlon?” 

“Not a word^” says he; “for 1 know not where to direct a letter 
to him*” 

“Sir,” says the genUeman, “1 have heard much of apparition*^ 
but 1 never saw them in my llfe,^ nor did I ever believe there was 
anything of reality in them; and, indeed, I saw nothing now; hut 
the pBAsing of some body, or spirit, or something, across the room 
just now 15 plain; 1 beard it distinctly, 1 l^lieve there is some un¬ 
seen Lhiflg in the room, as much as if [ saw it,” 

“Nay^” says the other arbitratorj “I fell the wind of it as it 
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pa^d by me. Pray,” he, turning lo the biifibaiid, yno see 
notfamg yourself?” 

N^t upon my word,” Bays “not the least appeai-ance in the 
world” 

I have been toldi bays the first arbitrator, '^and have reedt 
that an appariUon may be teen by some people and be invisible to 
others, thongb all Ln the same room together.” 

However, the husband aolemnly protefted to them all that he aaw 
nothing. 

sir, says the first arbitrator, **have you seen anything at 
any other time, or heard any voicei or nobejs, nr had any dreams 
about this matter?” 

Indeed, says he, “I have sev'era] Hmts dreamed my son is alive, 
and that f bad spoken with himj and once that I asked him why 
he Trvaa s^j imdutiful^ and slightetl me so, as not to let me hear of 

him in m n^y yesrs, seeing he knew it was in my power to diek 
inherit him. 


”Well, sir, and what answer did he give?” 
“I never dreamed so fax on as to have him 
waked me/* 


answer; it always 


“And what do yon think of it yourself” says the arbitrator; "do 
you think he s dead?^ 

“Nq, uid«d," ,he fjilher. “I do believe in my conscienc* 
bc» iiLvu, » moch « 1 believe I am alive myself; and I am going 

‘"♦S wan did” 

Truly, says (be second arbitrator, “it begins to shock me, I 

. ^*1/^ , ^ ^ Care lo meddle any more with 

’^t!7/u"l. ,! f"'” consciences” 

With thH (be Wife, who, as I said, having a little recovered her 
spinl^Md es^ially encouraged because she saw nothing, started 
up; What s all ih^ discoupe to ibe purpose ” says she; “ia h not 
aU agreed already? what do wc come here for?” 

“Nay ” aa|n the arbitrator, “I think we meet now not to in¬ 
quire into why It » done, but to execute things according to agree- 
ment, and what are we frighted at?” ^ 

1 . “I’’”/",! “VS she to her 

husband, ^ugbtily, “sign the deed; I'll caned the old writings if 

forty devils were in the room;” and with that she takes up one of 
the deeds, and went in tear off the seal. 

That moment the same casement flew open again, (hough it was 
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fast in the inside, jusl as it wen before; and the ^^hadow of a bi^y 
WM fierai, aa standing in the garden withoyt, and the head rcaebing 
tip to the casement, the face Looking into the room, and staring di^ 
reetly at the woman with a stern and an angry cmintenancc: “Hold,” 
said ihc spectre^ as if speaking to the wo^flBn^, and Lmmedialely 
dapped the casemeDt to again, and vanished. 

ll U inipoEBible to describe here the consternation this eecond 
apparition put the uhule company into; the wife, who was ao bold 
Just before, that sbe would do it thongb forty devils were ifi the 
room^ screamed out like a woman in fila, and let the writing fall 
out of her bands: the two arbitrators were exceedingly terrified, 
but not so much as the test; hut one of ihcm took up the award 
which they had signed^ in whi'ch they awarded the husband to ex¬ 
ecute the deed to dispose of the estate from the son* 

“1 dare say^” said he^ “he the spirit a good spirit or a bad, it 
will not be aguinst cancelling ihb;'* so he tore his name out of 
the award, and SO did the othetj by his example, and both of them 
got lip from their seats, and said they would have no more to do 
in iL 

But that which was most unexpected of ail was that the mao him* 
self was so frighted^ that be fainted away; notwithstanding it was^ 
as it might be said, in his favour. 

This put an end to the whole affair at that litoe; and, as I un¬ 
derstand by the sequel, it did lo for ever 

The story has many particulars ntore in it, too long to trouble 
you with; but two particulars, which are lo the purpose^ 1 must 
not omit, vk.: 

Ih ^riisl in about four or five months more afier this second 
apparition, the man^s son arrived from the East Indies, whither he 
had gone four ycors before in a Porfupuoic ship from Lisbon. 

2. That upon being particularly inquired of about these things, 
and ospocialliy whether he had any knowlcdege of them, or any ap* 
parition lo him, or voices, or other intimation as to what was doing 
in England, relating to him; he afhrined constantly that he had not, 
except that once he dreamed his father had written him an angry 
letter^ threatening him that if he did not come home he would dis¬ 
inherit him and leave him not one shilling. But he added, that he 
tiEWer did receive any such letter from his Father in his life, or from 
any one else. 
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dk JTtlt }, 

THE SILENT TOWN 

A town lies in the valleyp 
A pale dny fades and dies; 

And it wi!l not be long before 
NcUher moon nor starlight^ 

Night only fills the skies. 

From fill the mountain ridges 
Cr«ps mist^ and swathes the town; 

No farm, no house^ no wet red roof 
Can pierce the Ihirkly woven woof, 

And scarce even spires and hridges. 

But as the wanderer shudders^ 

Deep down a streak of light rejoices 

Ris heart; and, through the smoke and haie^ 

Children's voices 

Begin a gentle hymo of praise. 

HELPLESSNESS 

Bui when thou hadsl departed, 

1 grew so lonely-hearted, 

1 longed for tKce so sore* 

I stood with fingers aching. 

As though I should lose thee shaking 

The handle of thy barred and bolted door. 

And through the panes hetween iis 
1 begged with eyes as fcewi as 
A beggar'^s in the Soaih; 

But up the Steps thou wentest, 

No backward look thou bentest. 

Thou didst not call me back unto thy mouth. 
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With sennet stunned I heerlsened^ 

Heard but in the paMgn darkened 
The rattling of thy keyii 
And ihcn the shadow* cauf^ht me. 

That in the park had sought nte. 

When wc two saw the moon sink o^er the trecB. 


AiWGRY SEA 

Thus once again! Throngh log and howling squalS: 

The sails shook, and the sailora shouted loudly j 
At the bowsprit stood the water like a tall 
Tower: I felt your fear in my knees: and proudly 
Your unknown face beside me gloomed^ 

Yet once again your eye upon me frowned^ 

Your hair was like a Rame behind you sweeping, 
While wrestled in the waves a sound 

As of a little child that will be weeping— 

You warded me no morcL 

You let tny arms around your shoulder lie+ 

Your wild wet hair ray greedy mouth was lashings 
Our kiss was wonderfully sweetened by 
The foam of great salt waves about us cTashbig— 
Then I in joy cried out 

Thus opoe again! What shadow chilij thy brow? 

Or does the open ocean make thee craven? 

The sea will whip thee warm! Come soon, come now! 

The ferri' is dancing in the foggy haven—■ 

Chitt To the heights! 


FROhf A SAD BREAST 

The roses still are like a flame. 

The dark leaves gently shake; 

1 in the grass am grown awakct 
0 that you came:, 

For the deep mldnight^a sake^ 
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The niQoii » hid hj ihe garchru door^ 

0>r which its light is shed 
On the lake with will DW-shadowed shore, 

Id ihe iDoiet clover I bury my head^ 

I never loved you so before! 

As now I know I have not known, 

For all thnt ever I caressed 
Your neckt and blind your aecrelasl 
Being enjoyed, why you would groan. 

When I o'erfiowod, from your sad breasL 

Had you but seen yon glowworms glide. 

Two glowworms and their light the same! 
Never again will I leave your side! 

O that you camel 

The roses stih are like a flame. 

KNOJrST THOU YET? 

Know^st thou yet, how pale, how white. 

When I lay in eves of Moytime, 

After kisses of the da^iune. 

Poured out at thy feet before thee. 

Daffodillies trembled o’er me? 

Then in deep June^s azure night, 

Kjiow^st thou yet, how soft and seething. 

When we, tired of wild caresses, 

Wove around us thy wild trEsses, 

Daffodillies scents were breathing? 

At thy feet again are glcattung. 

When the silvery gl Darnings shimmer^ 

When the nights of s^ure glimmer. 

Daffodillies scents are streaming. 

Know^st thou yek how hot? how white? 

A CRAVE 

These are the evenings prematurely pale. 

The dahlias that In the Bunlighl shone 
Like last frail rosea, now ate standing stale. 
Rosettes of etone whose colour has grown wan. 
The swaths of mist across the churchyard traiL 
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Come, sbter^ Yonder hedge of bro&s you gee 
RjuIb round a tady widiered tn her spring. 

She loved me wcIL Come home, I am stiiverin^^ 
Life gave her nothing hut her own heart: s-he 
Did good in eilcnce^ suffering ^ilendy. 

THE LABORER 

We have a bed, and a babv toOi 
My wife! 

We have work besIdeB, we have work for tw'o. 

And we have the sun, and the wiaA, and the ram. 
And we only need one littie thing morot 
To be 04 free aa the birds that soar: 

QnJy time. 

When we go through the fidda on the Sunday mom, 
My child. 

And far and away o"er the bending com. 

We sec the awarmizig swallows Flash, 

Then we only need a bit ol a dress. 

To have the birds* bright lovcllncsst 
Only tune. 

The storm is gathering black as |eL 
Feel the poor. 

Only a little eternity yet; 

We need nothing ebc, my wife, my child, 

Except a1! things through us that thrive. 

To be bold as the birds through the air that drivet 
Only time I 

HARVEST SONG 

There stands a field of golden sheaves, 

To the very -edge of the world it heaves. 

Grind, mill, grind I 

The wind falls in the wide land. 

Many mills at she sky-edge stand. 

Grind, mill, grind! 
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There coehis a Eiinset dark md red, 

Many poor people are crying: Jor breads 
Grinds mill^ grind! 

The night bali]» in ll& lap the storm, 

TcMnorrow the men to work will swana» 

Grind, mill, grind! 

Gean are die Gelds swept, never iigdn 
A man shall cry in himger^pain. 

Grind, mill, grind! 

THREATEMNG PROSPECT 

The sky is whirling, the land (lies fast; 

And while, by the express shocked and shaken, 
Furrow on furrow whiles past. 

Thee thy shivering limbs awaken; 

The fiun of morning co mea. 

Through ilie hung mist with toiling wings 
Break herded crows that autumn is thijining. 
While thick upon the Hunge<l field clings 
The smoke of workshops Just beginning; 

The sun of morning comes^ 

Under the trailing gray crape lies 
A chain of slag-heaps Glling acres, 

Chimne)' on chimney scales the skies, 

Standing by coQins fearsome wakera; 

The sun of moming comes* 

Along the rapid landscape rolls 

A pair of road~dikes from the horixon, 

Framctl in by gnarled and weathered boles 
Of apple-trees a pale sheen lies on; 

The sun of morning eotties. 

Now sweeps thy gaze the opposite verge. 

Where boughs, of fruit despoiled, are showing. 
And suddenly tree on tree they surge, 

Wilh crumpled leafage Gre-red glowing: 

The day is there. 


CRAZIA DELEDDA 

CRAZIA DELEDDA Ui-lUo. 1975 19M>. Coniidi^H bj miny Itdj'i 
wOEun MiflUl* Nobrl Proc winnrr, 1926. of the faUod ol 

SvdmlL A vommn oi lETcai and undemuidinK the jHi-ciholop 

of the Jjiilo Hm been compMed with Tbamas NoireU; Elict 

Pottoii^, Cr«*«, Noitalfiit, 


Tfl£ OPES DOOR 

0,v holy Wttlnesday Simon Barca went lo confession. H« wafl 
desperate, and a de^rate man is glad to reraeiuber God, as an 
ill man the doctor, 

So Simon went to the BosiUca, a national monument whicli still 
lends a richness to the once prosperous counlryside, and where at 
ihat hour of the morning, only a few monks from the nearby 
monastery were celebrating Mass, in choifcls where the damp ha 
eprearl a green film over the ancient frescoes. The womeo, 

with hoods over their heads and coarse skirts swathed tighdy round 
tlieni and laced up with thin silver chains, were singing the 
in their Latin dialect: iheir voices fadetl away in the airy dept^ 
of the Basilica as amongst the ruins of a lemple; through the wide 
open doors a wild fragrance of spurge and budding sl^r tr^ 
wafted in from the valley, Simon went to confess himself to Ow 
prior, who filled the little confessional with his huge body, snoring 
and puffing away in there like a bear in a cage, „ , . . 

“Father, I'm o lost man: 1 want to kill some fellow Oinstian, 1 
feel so desperate, I have committed the worst sins. Until a little 
time ago I was the dutiful son of a family, the only 

At twenty I still slept with my mother; but she was Hardly dead 

when bod companions galhcred round me like flics round a raisin 
pip; and mv uncle, priest though he is, turned me out of the hoi:^ 
in.itead of helping m«. and now when he sees me he looks the 

other way. Yes. I have oommttted the very worst sms; I have ga^ 

bled, drunk, gone with bad women, conanilcd witches, blaspheme^ 
wished mv neighbour ill. coveted others’ belonging, committed 
. , . yes, Father ... I forged a signature, and the biU of eichangc 
falls due in a few days - . - and I shall have to go to prison and I 

shall be diEhonoured-It is all the faull of bad companions, and 

they have deserted me now: and every door m clos^ against me 
. . there is not one open door, now, for mel But I m repentant. 
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Fatheri, and will go lo prisoD and atonet huX give me the good Lord^s 
absolutlonf 50 that I may fuLtil the Eaater duties and suffer innocent 
like Christ our Saviour/' 

The prior wheezed 00 and made no answer, Simon^ hia thiot 
dark rogue's face in hia hands, breathed hard too^ and thought! 

^Perha|^ he^s scandalised t perhaps he is pleased to bear that 
the real cause of my min li my uncle Bsrea the priest. Monks and 
priests can’t hear the sight of each other. Perhaps^ to spite my 
uncle, bc^U give me the money to pay the bill.’' 

But the prior snored and said nothing: his warm brcalh blew on 
Simon's face. Tired of waiting, the penitent roused himself from 
his dream of expiation and his malicious thoughts; his big eves, 
dark and childish, contracted, and a hitter smile deepened the 
hallows in his shaven cheeks. The prior was asleep. Ah, ei'en God 
is deaf to the cries o£ a despairing sinner. 

* t » 

Simon stole away very quielly^ his heart sad, his mind a ferment 
of ugly thoughts. The proceedings of the day were starting round 
the great altar, and the priest Barca's mobile voice could already 
be heard chiinting with trills and shakee. People were coming and 
going: now men were arriving too; they were tall, with long square 
beards as in Moses’ time, dressed in leather jackets and short serge 
trouaera. full like skirls. Some seemed like prophets, they were so 
solemn, calm and unafTeded; others were small, lean as our Simon, 
hardened by the wind and by evil thoughts. 

The women, too, recalled those in the Bible. Simon met one in 
the court of the Basilica^ a tall dry widow,, with an olive face and 
huge greenish eyes, swathed in her almost priesdy clothes as in a 
black sheath, and she only wanted a bunch of earn of com to be 
a second moiberdndaw of Eoaz. Simon shuddered when he saw 
her; he shuddered with hatred, for the woman was a kind ot house¬ 
keeper for Barca, and he shuddered at the sudden thought that at 
that moment there was no one in hia uncle's houses and as if night 
had suddenly fallen, he begmi to see things and people in a misl, 
and he stalked along by ihe walls^ filumhling against the stones 
which lay about ihc rough roads. So he found himself before hia 
house, like a surviving bit of a lower, and only then the light 
seemed to flood back all araund him. 

He went in, and won after, at the little window of the first and 
only storey, his face appeared, pensive as that of a general forming 
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ji plan of batlln from the height of a fortress. SiinonV fie^d of 
battle wa# tHe limited picture spread benealh him; it consisted of 
the country road crossed by a plrtom* where rushes and grass grew 
as Ln open country; the widow^s Sillle hotise opposite his; the big, 
dark house of his uncle the priest, and its yard, beside the widow^s* 
shut in by a Hide ohapel wiih a kitchen garden so overgrown with 
wc<^d^l and shaded by c^^preis trees that it seemed the comer of a 
cemetery» Simon thought how he had spent his childhood and his 
youth jumping the wall between hia andc^s yard and the chapelts 
garden; he wondered if the lime had come for repeating the feat, 
only the other way ubout^ frotn the church garden into his uncle’s 
yard- No one dse was so familiar with the hidden comersi the 
passages^ the twistings and Lurninga. 

He shut his eyM, and saw the jutting out piece of the ground 
floor w'all where the priest Barca used to put the big key of hie 
room before going out; he opened them again, and. agitated^ re¬ 
membered that vast rather mysterious room, Lighted by a tiny 
lamp, filled with sacred images and bound bookSi Here^ as a chUd^ 
he bad more than once surprised his unelOi. in shirt and skull-cap, 
coiuiting over gold pieces like a wirarih or skilfully piercing his 
name on bank-notes with it pin^ One day, crawling on the Boor, 
crouching down to imitate a wild-boar+ Simon bad moved one of 
the floor blocks^ and under it had found a box full of money. Now 
be recalled those timee aa u prisoner rtntembem his days of free¬ 
dom ,,, ,, 

Fot three days he remained almost continually at the window, 
only leaving it to eat a mouthful of rye bread end some goars 
cheese. Yes, while bis unde stored his money under the lloor-blocks, 
he had lo live like a poor shepherd; his house was empty, dcsertedt 
without furniture (he had sold it)., even without doom (sold as 
well), and the spiders spun their webs over the rough boar's skin 
trunk in which he kept his poor mother^s wedding dress and 
w5dow‘"s weeds. 

To console himself he would drink a small gloss of brandy and 
go hfliJt to the window* 

From below he smelt the fragronce of the cakea the women were 
getting ready for Eastern and he saw the smoke ri« from world or 
died roofs. Already a nightinjeale Was singing in the valley* and 
the RufTy April clotjdi* floated by over the ebapci garden^ while as 
bits of girb^ clothing blown off some hedge by the wind. 

On Holy Thursday the widow left his uncle^s house and opened 
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the chapel, ingually closed. Helped by the olher wouften of the neigh- 
bourhood gW palled dawn the Christy laid it on the ground between 
four liphtB and four dishes of sprotiling com, and so formed the 
Sepulchre. But rvi^ryone was going to the BaaLlica^ where they were 
celebrating the Pasaion and two real thievo (at least they had 
once been condemned for theft I were tied to the cross beside Christ. 
From his win<!i>w Simon saw his uncle htmaclf, short, fat pranoingt 
and tile tall widow, diy and si iff. walk one after the other towards 
the FaFilicd^ He wi'Ot down^ bat once in the street he leant his 
shoulder against the wall and stood for a long time motionless and 
pensive, listening to the far-off chanting of the procession, ft was 
dusk: the new moon was sinking l^chind I he violet tinted hills, in 
a greenish sky, and the ei'ening star was rising, and seemed as if 
it would come along the streets of the village like Msry fltid Christ. 

“*ln a few moments the procession will be herej* thought Simon, 
and moved^ hm h? w'aiked close by the wall; he vv^as afraid of going 
past the dead Christ elretched on the floor between the lights and 
the corn shoots. 

SuddenI vt coming to hts unde's door, he shivered. The door wab 
open: someone most be in the house and it was useless to go ofl+ 
He turned back and once mom leant against the wall. But who 
could hr in hie uncle's house? The ser^'ants, peasanL^ ajid shepherds, 
only came hack on Satiirday evruiiitg; the priest and the widow 
were in the procession- He went forw'ard again to the doort knocked, 
called: “Basila! B&^ila!” 

Hi:t voice lost itself inside the already dark House in a eave. 
He w'cnt in, closrd the door, flung himself up the stairs* traversed 
the narrow passages, found the juttingH:>ul wall, found the key^ 
opkened, and was in his uncle^s room. He seemed to be in a dreouu 
The window was shut: a light like those round the dead Chnst was 
burning before the picture of the Holy %fartyrs- There waa a crowd 
of them, men. women, old people, chlldreri, but all looking up with 
gentle faces* and Simon was not afraid of thcm« By I he greenish 
glow of the light he bent and liegan to feel the floor blocks one by 
oncj like a bricklayer with the job of mending ihe floor; but not 
one of the bricks moved, and he stood up and passed bis baud 
across his forehead, wet with cotd sweat. 

The chant I ng of the proreseion reached his ears, and He shivered 
all over. He leant against h^^ uncle's old bed, and the bed moved 
aside^ creaking and shaking as if seized by the robberV own terror 
and perturbation. Then Simon looked at the block under the foot 
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of the bedt nnd il seemed lo bim lhal it moved: be bcAt and pulled 
it up with hb and Ln the space beneath, btined in tbo dust, 

he found an iron bos with two thousand iLrc notes in it. 

m * * 

On Easier Day Barca the priest discharged the widow^ BasilUp and 
immediately ecaridalous taJes sprearl over the whole country^ it was 
common knowledge that Barca hud lost many thousand lire, some 
said two^ some iKiteet ^me twenty; and that Barilo had. forgotten 
and left his house door open on Good Frhby- The police officer 
went to die priestV house; hut the priest tried to appear uncon¬ 
cerned, clapped hi# hands and said: 

^Trifles! miserable trifles!^ 

On Tueiiduy the widowV little house was searched with care^ uud 
she Was arrested nn-d set free ngain the fie^ day* There was no 
evidence against her* but the inhahitanls of rather the farnlHes 
In the district split into Iwo parties; the men defended Basila 
saying that perhaps she hod really forgctlau the open door^ so 
making it easy for any thief Id go in; the women sneered: “And 
in a few short minuleB the robber made himself at home nnd helped 
himself 

Finally people stopped this talk: but the widow was looked down 
on by evervone. She was given no more work; she stopped going 
Vo church and Jived in poverty iu her h retched hou&c^ Simon itsed 
to see her* always upright on the threshold, her face pale and sad^ 
but her great greenish eyea turned upwards like those of the Holy 
Martyrs. 

• • • 

Simon paid the faW bill of etchfittgre and bought back bis doors 
and his cloak No one was surpriBed, for like every gambler, he 
often had these ups and downs of fortune, and only his creditor 
know about the bilL What astoiiiahed everyone wa# to see him 
suddenly change his way of llvingi He stopped going with hud 
ivomcn and gave up his disreputable companions, he went to church 
and nodded to his unclc^ But hJs uncle persifited in turning away 
when he sow him, and cue day when Simon went up to him d^ 
termined to stop him and kiss hla hand, he not ignored hLa 
greeting but Literally tumrd his back on him, 

Simon stood petrified. He leant againil the wall and remained 
fined there, overcome hv a terrible thought, 

^^Heknowsl” 
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Thrn he went ie the wide^w Basila and aald (o hen 

you think you eould bake:, and wosh^ and mend my clothe# 
for me? Fix yoiir own wage.” 

The widow wai standing up befoTC a dead fire combing her hair? 
it was tbick and very long, of q golden chestnut coloor, and made 
a halo of martyrdom round her olive facc^ but when #he !iaw 
Simon she covered her cheek# and breast with it like o veih and 
shook her head in a threatening way^ whilst lier greenish eyes 
fiashevl l>oneatb her knitted eyehrow^i, thick and hlacL 

“You have someone already to hake and wash for you! Get out 
of hen-r* 

He went like a whipped dog and karit agalrtst his wall again. 

‘^he knowst^ 

He spent the days in this way, leaning against the w'all, often 
whittling with a liltle knife at hia walnut atick* or some plug of 
straw, hul more often doing nothing at all. Never beforet cvm 
at his worst times, had he lived so aimlessly. He was hnunte<1 by 
the widow^s threatening eyes, and fell an almost physical ill when 
he thought that Basik hail fallen into poverty and iihrepute through 
his fault; some nights he had feaj^ome dreams; the trunk witli 
bis motherV dolhes in it seemed a live boar, and fixed staring eyes 
on the doors bought back with that money. 

The summer passed, and in the autuinn he moved his seal along 
the wall, seeking the sun. From the new place he saw the widow 
Basik more dearly^ seated too in the sun spinning or sewing, 
barefooted, and sad os a slave. 

The winter was long and severe. The poor people suUered much 
hrom hunger, and Barca and a kdy who lived in the neighhoiirhood 
■wnt bread and vegetable* to all the needy except the widow. For 
Christmas a kdy with w^hnm Simon had often wonderefl about, 
sent him o present of a ram^s leg. He already had a little pig and 
a lamb: and ihinking that Basild had nothing hut potatoes, sent 
her the ramk leg, and to hJa astonishment found lhal she did not 
refuse the gift. Then all the rest of the winter, oeixed by a mania 
for expiation, he went on sending her gifts, often depriving himself 
of some real nece^ily. 

Spring come again: once more the women put bowls of corn to 
sprout in cupboards, to adorn the sepulchres. Holy Friday evening 
Simon went to thr procession and afterwards stood for some lime 
in llie usual spot, beside the wall, in the warm, whi*per^filled eve¬ 
ning. A yellowish glow was coming frorri the crack of Oasikk dooTp 
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and Simon Elared with queer eyes at that light which seemed mysleri- 
ous to him. Suddenly ht went and knocked and asked the woman if 
ihe would marry him. 

m * * 

People talke<l, then stopped lalkbg. After all Baaik was only 
ten yeara older than Simoo^ and a good liousewife! tndecdT before 
long the young tnan^s bouse was transformed^ dean^ with the elove 
always alight and the little yard swarming with fowb. Simon was 
seeu on a horse again, as in the time when his mother was alive, 
they all said that he had married Basila to spite his nude. 

He was not in love with his wife, but he followed her advice and 
was glad at having lifted a weight off his conscience, and married 
a wise womaOi The latter went to church again and talked in a 
brief manner, and it seemed to Simon that he had gone hack to 
the happy times with his mother when he, still innocent at twenty, 
went to bed with her and repealed the prayers she suggested to him. 

One day, several months after his marriagen, the woman who had 
sent him the ram^s leg c^Ued him as he wna passing hy her dootj 
and asked him to lend her a hundred crmvns. 

He began to laughs ^Tf I had a hundred crowns 1 should set out 

So go round the world.” 

“Ill pay you the interest, Simon Barca! 1 can pay; TH ^vc you 
twenty per cent, like the others.^ 

"You are going mad. Mallena Porcea!” 

‘^What, mad? Tell me you don^ Iriisl me, Simon Barca, but 
donT iasult me. You and your wife have Icnt^ money for interest, 
at twenty per cent., to certain people. Wiy can't you give me some 
too? Or is it true what your uncle Barca says? Tliat your wife 
gives the money wilhoul you knowing?"^ 

Simon grew pale, hut answered: 

"My uncle's in hb second childhood, and yon'rE what you arc! 

The following days he was seen again leaning against the waff, 
as in hU dark times. He was asking himself ceaselessly: ' Why was 
the door open?” and his brain was toiling and toiling, digging down 
deep into a black chasm, sacking the truth as the miner seeks gold 
In the boweb of the earth, 

"She must have taken a good part of the money * and left ihe door 
open to make people think some robber had gone in. Oh, the sly 
old call . . he thought furiously. But before believing his own 
idea he wanted to make sure with hU eyes themselves. 

Again It was Good Friday evening, and Basik had gone to 
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church. Simon waited for that time so as lo be free to Bcorth the 
whole house; but hunt os be nught^ m drmweri^ in lockers, to the 
mattresses, he found nothing. 

He looked rounds tired of searching and lo the hall4ight the 
trunk which still contained hii mother^s ciothes seemed again like 
a live boar. He tried to open it^ but could ml. Then he remembered 
that BasUa always kept the key with her. He went down to the 
kitchen, came back with an axe and begau to strike at the trunk 
m if It were tcaJJy a fierce bear. The lid came open. Simon knell 
down and began to search; he found Basila's widow^i clothes, attd 
out of her black hotHl fluttered, silently, two, three, many bank-notes, 
red, green, yellowisht like withered walnut leaves. Amongst the 
others was one of a thous^and: he took it up, held it against the 
candle light and read Barca’s name pierced ott it with a pin. Then 
he began to curse and batter hii head. 

*'‘But why did it Iiappen to me? why me of all people?” be cried 
aloud. 

Suddenly a iad, sweet song like a murmuring wood floated in 
from the road. Simon grew quiet and stood listening, bis head 
bent and hi« eyes wide opeiL, and aa the procesision approached^ he 
shook and swealeij as when he had leant against his uncleV old bed- 


CtLiRLES DICKENS 

CHARLES DICKENS lEn^tUh, 131^1870). Scaliutentil^rraliAtjc laovelisu 
one of ihc ifSvai VactarLouvi. Df^pised etwiI and inju-Lice, djose hUi raMtcrial 
from lower cIashc, umafly with unfrc object ot reloim Prei^diced but 
in^uciiilijfLL Mo^t prdibc, bii c3iiifB.ctcj4 fimouH in. Pnj; i j sb**peaking world. 
Daf^itl Copperd* Fo/e at Tk-o CirjTej, C/rol ExfiectafiQfu, OHvtr FwisL 
Pickwick Fapcift d ChruttnoE Coroi. 

THE CONVICT IN THE MARSHES 

Mr FATHER'S family name being Pinrp and my Christian name 
Philip, my infant tongue could make of both nattiee nothing longer 
or more uaplidt than Pip, So I calkd myself Pip, and canm to be 
called Pip. 

I give Pirrip os my father s family name, on the authority of hia 
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tnmhBtftne Mti iiiy flisler—Mrs- Joe GargeryT jnarricdi the blacks 
siDiLh+ Afl I nev'er saw nxy falter or my rtiolber, aiit) never saiv any 
jlkeness of eUhcr of Uieiu (for ihcir day& were long before Uie days 
of pbolograplis 11 toy first foociea regarding whal they were Uke 
were lurreasonably dcrivetl from their tomhatoneSi Tlie shape of the 
letters on my father’a gave me an odd idea lhat he was a squatet 
etoaU dark man, with early blaek hair. From the charactw and tnm 

of the uiBcriptionT CeorgMim^ of 1 drew' a 

childish conclusion that my mother was freckled and sickly- To five 
little atone losiengesp each aliout a foot and a half long* which were 
arranged in a neat row beside their grave^ and weie sacred to the 
mcmDry of five little brothers of mine—w^lio gave up trying to gel 
a living e^ceedlngiy early In that aniversal itnjggle—1 am indebted 
for a belief I rtdigiou^ly entertained that they hod all been born on 
their hacks wdlh their hands in their trousers pockets, aijd had 
never token them out in this stale of eTciatencc- 

Oars was the marsh country, down by the river, within, as the 
river wound, twenty mile# of the sea. My first most vivid and broad 
impression of the identity of things seems to me lo have been gained 
on a memorable raw' afternoon towards e^'eniog. M such a lime 1 
found out for certain that this bleak place ovcrgrowTi with nettte 
was the churchyard t ^md that Philip Pirrip, late of this pari*h^ and 
also Georgiana. wife of the above, were dead and burirtU and that 
Alexander. Bartholomew, Abraham, Tobias+ and Roger, infant child¬ 
ren of the aforesaid, were also dead and hurietit and that the dark 
flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, iniersecled with dikes and 
mounds and gates^ with scattered cattle feeding on it- was the 
marshes^ and that the low leaden line beyond was the river; and 
that the distant savage lair from which the wind was rushing w’aa 
the sea; and that the JJtnall bundle of flhivers growing afraid of it 
all and beginning to cry was Pip- 
*‘Hold your noisecried a terrible voice, as a man started iip 
from among the graves at the side of the church porch. '^'Keep still, 
you little deviL or 111 cut your throat 1” 

A fearful man, all in coarse gray, with a great iron on his leg. .A 
man with no hat^ and with broken shoes, and with an old rag tied 
round Ills head- A man. who had been soaked In water, and amoEb+ 
ered lo mud, and lamed by stones, and cut by fliiila, and stung by 
nettles and lorn by bticra; who limped, and shivered, and glared, 
and growled; and whose teeth chattered in his head as be aeii»d 
me by the chin- 
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^Oht Don’t cpt my iKroaU air,’* I pleaded m terror^ ”Pfay don't 
do il. sir.” 

“Tdl U3 your name!” taid the man^ ^Quick!^ 

^Pip. sir ” 

^^Onoe more,” said the man, staring at me. “Give it mouth!” 

-Tip. Pip, air.” 

"'Show im where you live ” said the mmu "Tint out the pladeL” 

1 pointed to where onr village lay, on the flat inshore among the 
alder trees and pollards^ a mUe or more from the church. 

The maji, after looking at me for a moment^ turned me upside 
down and emplied my pockets^ There was nothing In them but m 
piece of bread. When the chnrch came to itsell—for he was ao sud¬ 
den and strong that he made it go head over heels before niCt and 
I saw the steeple under my feet—^when the church came to Itsell, 
I say, t Was seated on a high Iqmhstone, tremhling, while he ate 
the bread ravenously. 

-"You young dogs” Sfiid the man, licking his lips, ^what fat cheeks 
yon lia’ got.*^ 

I believed they were fat, thou^ t was at that lime undersized for 
my years, and net strong# 

“Dam me if I couldn’t eat *era,” said the man, with a threaten¬ 
ing shake of his head, ^and if I han^t half a miad to't!” 

1 earnestly tspressed my hope that he wouldn't, and Held lighter 
to the tombstone on which he had pul me; partly to keep myself 
upon iti partly to keep myself from crying, 

-"Now Iqokee here!” said the man. “Where’s your mother?” 

-There, sir!” said L 

He startedt nrnde a short run, and stopped and looked over his 
shonider. 

“There, sirl*" I timidly explained. “Also Ceorgi ana. That’s my 
mother,” 

-^Oh! aaid he, coming back. “And Is thal your father alonger 
your mother?” 

Y^, ait, said 11 “him too| lute of this parish.” 

“Ha!” he muttered then, comsldering. “Who d'ye live with— 
supposing yon re kindly lei to live, which t han't made up mv mind 
about?” 

*My sister, sir Mrs, Joe Gargery—^ wdfe of Joe Gargeryi the 
biacksmith, sir,” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he. And looked down at hts leg. 

Aiter darUy looking at his leg and at me sweral times, he cajie 
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closer to my tombstone^ took me by bolb arms, arid tilted me back 
ai iar aa he could hold me; eo that bis eyes looked most i>ower* 
fully down into mine, and mine looked most helplessly tip into his. 

*^Now tooke« here,^ he said^ ^*lhfr question being whether youVe 
to be let to livt^ You know what o file b?” 

•Tes, air.” 

^And you know what wittlcs is?” 

^Yes, air.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more^ so as to ^ive 
me a greater sense of helplessness end danger. 

*'Yoa gel me a file,” He lilted me agam. “And you get me wit- 
ties.” He tilled me again. *'You bring W bolh to me.” He tilted 
roe again. “Or I’ll have your heart and Itvcr out” He tilted me 
again. 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy that 1 clung to him 
with bolh hands, and said, you w^ould kindly please to let me 
keep Upright perhaps 1 ahoiddo^l b* sick, and perhaps 1 could 
attend more.” 

He gave me a most tremendous dip and roll, so that the church 
jumped over its own weulhercock. TheOp he held me by ihe arms 
in an upright position on the top of die stone^ and went on in these 
fearful terms:— 

”You briog mci to-morrow morning early+ that file and them wit- 
ties. You bring the lot to me, at that old Ballcry over yonder. You 
do il^ and you never dare to any a word or dare to make a sign 
concerning your having seen such a person ns me, or any person 
suineveTt and you shall be let to live. You fniL or you go from my 
words in any partickJerj no matEer how smatl it ia, and your heart 
and your liver shall be tore out* roasted and ute. Kow, I oin’t alone, 
as you may think I am, There^s a young man htd with mCt hi com¬ 
parison with which young man I am a .Angel, That young man hears 
the words t speak. Thai young man has a secrel way prcooUar le 
himself of getting at b boy^ and at his heart, and at his liver. It is 
in wain for a boy to attempt to hide himself from that young man. 
A hoj may lock his door, may he warm in bctl, may tuck himself 
upi may draw the clotlies over his head, may think himself com¬ 
fortable and safe, bul that young man udll softly creep and creqi 
his way to him and tear him open. T am a keqjing that young man 
from harming of you al the present moment, with great difficulty* 
I find it wery hard to hold diat young man off of your inside. Now 
what do yon say?” 
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I *aid diat I would get him the 61 Ct and 1 would get him what 
broken bit* of food 1 could^ and I would come to him at llie Bol- 
tery^ early in the morning, 

**5ayT Lord strike you dead If you dou^t!^ said tlie man. 

1 said 50, and he took me down. 

“Now,” he pursued, ^^yon remember what you\e undertook, aud 
you rcmembeT that young man, and you get home!** 

‘^GocNgood night, sir ” 1 faltered. 

"Much of thal!^^ said he+ gkndng ahont him over the cold, wet 
**I wish ] was a frog. Or a eei!” 

At tlie aame time he hugged his shuddering body in Iwith hh 
arm*—clasping hlmaclf, as if to hold himself tegelher—and limped 
toH^arda ibe Inw church wall. As I saw him go, picking his way 
among die nettles, and among the brambles that bound the green 
mounds, he looked in my young eyes as if he were eJudmg the 
hands ol the dead people, stretching up cautiously out of their 
graves, to gel a twist upon his ankle and pull him in* 

WlitiJi he came to the low church wall, he got over iU Hte a man 
whose legs were numbed and stiff, and ihen turned round to look 
h>r \(Ticn I saw him Luming, 1 set my face towards home, and 
made the best use of my legs. But presently I looke^l over my shotib 
dcr, and sow' him going on again towards (he river, still hugging 
himself in bcjth arms, nnd picking his way witJi hia sore fett atnong 
the great stones dropped into the marshes here and there for step* 
pang places when the rains were heavy, or the tide was in* 

The nfiarahes were just a long bloii horizontal line then, as 1 
stopped lo look after him^ and the river was just another horizon¬ 
tal line, not nearly so broad nor yet so black; and the sky was jost 
a row' of long angry red Imea and dcnac black lines intermixed- 
On the edge of the river 1 could faintly make out the only two 
black things in all the prospect that seemed to be standing uprigbl: 
■one of these was the beacon (ay which the iiailors steered ike an 
unhooped cask upon a p«le,-^aii ugly thing when you w'crr near itJ 
the oiher a gibbet, with some chains hanging to it which had once 
held a pirate. Tlir man was limping on towards this latter, as if he 
were tlw pirate come to life, and come down, and going back to 
hook hiTiiHell up again. It gave me a terrible turn whmil I thought 
so; and as I iaw the cattle lifting their heads to gaze alter him. I 
wondered whediff they thought so Ido. 1 looked all round for the 
horrible young^ man. and could ^ no ,*!lgna of him. But now I was 
frightened again, and ran home without stopping. 
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THE SOUL SELECTS 

The 9oal selwts her own society, 

Thm shut^ the door; 

On her divine majority 
Obtrude no more- 

liiuttovcd, she notes the dhariots fiaiasuig 
At her low gate; 

Urnnoved, un emperor ia kuKliiig 
Upon her mat. 

Tve known her from an ample natioji 
Choose one; 

Tlien dose the valves of her aUention 
Lihe atone. 


MY LIFE CLOSED TWICE 

My life closed twice before its close; 

It yet remains to see 
If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me^ 

So huge, so hopeless to conceive. 

As these ihol twice befelJ- 
Parting is all we know of heaven^ 

And all we need of hell* 

OF ALL THE SOULS THAT STA^D CREATE 

Of all the souls that stand create 
i hove elected one. 

When sense from spirit files away, 

And subterfuge is done; 
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When that which Lb Bnd that which was 
Aportt intrinsic^ filand, 

Aud this brief tragedy of flesh 
Is shifted like a sand ^ 

When figures show their royal front 
And mistB are car\^ed away— 

Behold the atom I preferred 
To alJ the Lifits of clay I 

THE MOUNTAINS GROW UNNOTICED 

The mountains grow unnoticed, 

Their purple figures rise 
Without attempt exhaustion, 

Aasislonce or applauEC. 

In their eternal faces 
The sun with broad delight 
Looks long—and last—and goiden^ 

For fellowship at night* 

/ NEVER SAW A MOOR 

I ncrer saw a moor, 
t neirer saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 

And what a wave must be. 

I never spoke with God, 

Nor viflited in Heaven \ 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 

APPARENTLY WITH NO SURPRISE 

Apparently with no surprise 
To any happy flower. 

The frost ^lieads It at its play 
In accidental power. 

The blond aasa^in passes on; 

The sun proceeds unmovod 
To measure of! nnother day 
For an approving God. 
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THE HEART ASKS PLEASURE FIRST 


The heart aaka pleasure first ; 
And tbeiif excuse from pain; 
And thcn^ lhu»e little anodynes 
That deaden suffering; 

And then, to go to sleep; 

And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 

The Liberty to die* 


THERE IS ^0 FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 

There is no frigate like a book 
To lake us landsi away. 

Nor any eoursca Uke a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 

How frugal is ihe cKariot 
That bears a human, soul! 

THE CHARIOT 

Because I could net stop for Death, 

He kindly stopped for euc; 

The carriage held bul just ourselvcsi, 

And ImmorLaitty, 

We slowly drove, be knew no baBte, 

And 1 had put away 
My labor and my leisure, too« 

For his civility. 

We passed the school where childrein played. 

Their lessons scarcely done; 

We passed the Gdds of gazing graiHi 
We passed the setting sun* 
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Wc paused before a house tliai seemed 
A swelling of the gronud: 

The roof wes scarcely vifiible, 

The comica but a mmiticL 

Sinci; ihezL, 'tU ccntuHes; but each 
Feeb shorter than the day 
I first iiirmtsed the horBea' heads 
Were toward eleroity^i 


DEATH 

Death ia a dialogue between 
The spirit and the dust. 

‘‘Dissolve,” says Deaths the spirit “Sir^ 

1 have anoLher tmsu” 

Death doubts it^ argues from the ground. 
The spirit turns away« 

Just laying ofl^ fot mdence, 

An overcoat of day. 


DEATH 

The bustle in the house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnst of industries 
Enacted upon earth;— 

The sweeping up the heart 
And putting love away 
We ahalJ not want to use again 
Until eternity. 


RESURCAM 

At Last to be Identified! 

At lash the lamps upon iby aide 
The rest of life to see! 

Past znidnighL, past the maming star! 

Past sunrise! Ahl what leagues there are 
Between our feet and day! 
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THIRST 


We tliirsl at firatr—nature^s act; 

And, later, whep we die 
A little water supplicate 
Of fingers going by. 

It intliuatea the finer wants 
Whose adequate supply 
Is that great water in the West, 
Termed Immortal ity» 


}OHN DONNE 
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SONG 


Go, and catch a falling star. 

Get with child a mandrake root, 

Tell me, where all past years are. 

Or who cleft the Devirs foot. 

Teach me to hear Mermaids singings 
Or to keep off envy's stinging. 

And find 
What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 

If thou be^st bom to strange sights* 
Things invisible to see. 

Ride ten thousand days and nighlSi 
Till age snow white hairs on thee;, 
Thou, when thou return'st, will tell me 
An strange wonders that befeJt thee, 
And swear 
No where 

Lives a woman true, and fair. 
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If thou find'st one, let kaow^ 

Such a Pilgrimage w£?e aweet^ 

Yet do iiot^ I wodd not go. 

Though at nejt door ve rntght meet. 
Though she were true, when you met her, 
And last, till you write your letter, 

Yet she 
Will be 

Fake, ere 1 come, to two, or three. 


THE SUN RISING 

Bu^y old fool^ unruly eun, 

Why dost thou thus 

Through windows and through curtains call on □&? 
Musi to thy motions lovers' seasons run? 

Saucy pedantic wretch, go chido 
I^te schoolboys and sour prentices. 

Go tell court-huntsmen that the King will ridc^ 
Colt country ants to harvest offices; 

Love, all alike, no season knows, nor cUme, 

Nor hours, days, months, which arc the rags of time* 

Thy ]>eams, so reverend and strong 
Why shouldst thou think? 

1 could ^ipsc and cloud them with a wink, 

But that I would not lose her sight so long i 
If her eyes have not blinded thine. 

Look, and lomonrow late tell me 
Whether both the Indias of spice and mine 
Be where thou IcflVl them, or lie here with me. 
Ask for those kings whom thou saw'st yesterday. 
And thou shalt hear, all here in one bed lay. 

She IS all sKat^, and all princes I; 

Nothing else is. 

Princes do but play us; compareil to thk^ 

All honourV mimic, all wealth alchemy. 

Thou^ aun, art half as happy as we, 

In that the world's contracted thus; 
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Thine age ea^^t since thy duties be 
Tq warm the World, ihel's done in warming us- 
Shine here to us, and tht^u aii every whcare ; 

This bed thy cenLer is, these walls thy sphere. 

THE ECSTASY 

Where, like a pillow on a bed, 

A pregnant bank swelled up to rest 
The vioIet^B reclining bend. 

Sat we two^ one another's best. 

Our hands were firmly cemented 
With a fast balm, which thence did spring; 

Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double strings 
So to entergraft our kanda* as yet 
Was all the means to make us onei 
And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation^ 

SEND BACK MY lONG^TRATD EYES 
TO ME 

Send back my long-strayed eyes to me. 

Which, 0! loo long have dwelt on thee: 

But if from you they've learnt such iU^ 

To sweetly smile. 

And then beguile. 

Keep the deceivers, keep them stilL 

Send homo my harmless heart sgain, 

Which fio unworthy thought could slain; 

But if it has been taught by thine 
To forfeit both 
Its word and oath, 

Keep it, for then \is none of nime. 

Yet send me back my heart and cyea^ 

For ril know ail thy falsities t 
That I one day may laugh, when thou 
Shalt grieve and mourn— 

Of one the scorn. 

Who proves as false as thou art now, 
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THE GOOD MORROW 




I wonder, hf mj troth, what thou and I 

Did, till we lovftJ? were we not weaned till then? 

Bat Biiclced on country^ plcaffures^ childiEhly? 

Or snorted we m the Seven Sleepeifl^ den? 

TTwas so; hni this, all pleasures fancies be: 

!f cx^er any beauty ] did see. 

Which I desired, and got, ^was but a dream ol thee. 

And now good morrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one oncHher out of fear; 

For love ail love of other sights controls. 

And makes one little room au exerywheret 
Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 

Lei maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown; 
Let ufi possess one world; each hath one, and is one. 

My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears. 

And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 

Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining west? 
Whatever dies, was not mix'd eqiiafly; 

If our two lovea be one, or thou and 1 

Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die. 


THE LEGACY 

When last 1 died, and, dear, I die 
As often H5 from thee ] go, 

Though it ht but an hour ago 
—And lovers^ hours be full eternity— 

I can remembef yet, that 1 

Something did savt and something did bestow; 
Though [ be dead, which sent rue, 1 might be 
Mine own executor, and legacy. 

I heard me aay^ nfell her anon, 

Til at myaclft^ that is yoii^ not L 
"Did kill me,” and when I fell me die, 

I bid me send my heui% when 1 was gone; 
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But I alas! could tli^e find none; 

When [ had ripp'd, and search'd where hearta should lie^ 
It kill'd me: again^ that 1 who still was Lnie 
In life, in my la^ will eihould cosien you. 

Yet I found something like a heart, 

Bur colors it and comers had: 
li was not good, it was not bad, 

It was entire ro none, and few had part; 

As good as could be made by art 

It seemed, and ihereforc for our loss be sad. 

I meant to send that heart instead of mine, 

But O! no man could hold it, for 'iwas thine^ 


FEODOn MIKtL4YLOVTCH DOSTOYEVSKY 
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THE MVRBERERrS CONFESSION TO SONtA 

Rj4SEOL.%tlCOrt=' wished to smile, butt do what he would, his coun¬ 
tenance retained its aorrow-stricken look. He lowered his head, cov¬ 
ering his face with his handd. All at once, he fancied that he was 
beginning to hate Sonia^ Surprised, frightened ev^, at so strange 
0 diadovery, he suddenly raisixl hia head and attentively comidered 
the girl, who* in her turn, fixed on him a look of anxious love. 
Hatred fled from Raskolnikov's heart. It was not that; he had only 
mistaken the nature of the seatimenl he had experienoc^d. It signi¬ 
fied that the fatal moment had come. Once more he hid his face In 
his hands and bowed his head. Suddenly he grew pale, rose, and, 
after looking at Softia^ he mechanicaUy went and sat on her bed, 
without uttering s single word, RafikobiikoiTs impreasion was the 
very same he had experienced when standing behind the old wo- 
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he bad lon&ened the hstchet frotti the loop^ aiid said to hun- 
self: ^here h net a moment to be losll^* 

“What is the matter?” asked Sonia, in hewiJdcmienL 
No reply^ Raskolnikoff had relied on inakijig explanations under 
<piite different ronditiorLs, and did not hijn^olf understand whai was 
now Qt work within him. She gently approached! him, sat on the 
bcri by his aide, and waited, without taking her eyes from his fdce. 
Her heart beat as if It would break. The situation was becoming 
unbearable;: be tamed tow'ards the girt his bvidly^palc face, his lips 
tw'itehed with an effort to ipcnk. Fear had seized upon Sonla^ 

Whot is the matter with you?” she repented, moving slightly 
away from him+ 

i\cithinp Sonia; donT be afraid. It is not worth while; it is all 
nouscnoe! he nuirmured, like a man al:^nt in mind. ^^Only, why 
can I have come to toiment you?” added he alJ nt onca, looking at 
his interlocutress, “Yes, why? I keep on asking myself this qu& 
tion, Sonia.” 

Perhaps he had done so a quarter of an hour before, but at thU 
moment his weakness was such that he scarcely retained conscious- 
ne^; a conliimed trembling shook his whole frame. 

Oh I how you suffer!” said she, in a voice full of email on, whiUt 
looking at him. 

It is ziolhing! But this is the matter in question, SoniUp” fFor 
a moiTieiit or so, a pale sirnle hovered on his lips.) *^Yaii remember 
what [ wished to tell you yesterday?” Sonia waited anxiously. “I 
told you, on patting, that I was, perhaps, bidding you farewell for 
ever, but that if I should come lo-day, I would tell you who it was 
that killed Eliiabethp" She began to tremble in every limb, *^Welh 
thru, that is why I have come.” 

I know you told me that yesterday,^ she went on in a shaky 
voice, “How do you know that?” ahe added viyaeiously, Sonia 
breathed with an efforL Her face grew more and more pale¬ 
'll know iL” 

“Has he been discovered?” she asked, timidly, after a momenta 
silence, 

“No+ he has not been discovered." 

For another moment she reTnaincd silent, 'Then how do you know 
it?” she at length asked, in an almost uninleffigible voice* 

He turned towards the girl and looked at her with a singular 
rigidity, whilst a feeble smile ftnuered on his lips, “Cue-ks! ’ he aaid. 

Santa fell on the point of being feeised with convnlsioas. " But 
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you—wby £righl-en me like she afikedj with a chUdlike sdiile^ 

“I know it, becauie I am very mtimate with idm!^ went on Rafr 
kolntkoST wbo&e look reiDaioed fixed on her* as if Kc had not strength 
to turn his eyes aside# **ElUabelh—he had no wish to nnuder her—^ 
he kiUed her without premedilation. He only intended to kill the 
old woman, when he should find her alone. He went to her house 
—but at the very moment Eliiaheth came in—he w^as there—and 
he killed her.” 

A painful silence followed upon these words# For a nnomenl both 
continued; lo look at one another# ^And so you canH guess?” he 
asked abruptlyt feeling like a man on the point of throwing h-uu' 
self from tie top of a steeple- 

**No,” slammered Sonia, in a acaroeiy audible voice. 

*Try again.'^ 

At the moment he pronounoed these w^orda, Raskolnikoff experi¬ 
enced afreaht in his heart-obhearta, that feeling of chlUincss he knew 
90 well# He looker! at Sonia, and suddenly read on her (ace the 
same espresfion aa on that of Eliraheth, when the wretched woman 
recoiled from the murderer advancing loward*i he» hatchet in hai^d. 
In that supreme moment Eliiabeth had raised her arm. as childien 
do w'hen they begin to be afraid, and ready to weep, fix a glaring 
immovable glance on the object which frightens them. In flame 
way Sonia's face exprewed indescribable fear. She also raised her 
arm, and gently pushed Raskolnikoff aside, whilst touching his 
brenst with her hand, and then gradually drew back without ceasing 
to look hard at him. Fler fear affected the young man, who^ for his 
part, began to gaze On her with a scared expression, 
you guessed?” he murmured ot last# 

^*My Godl” exclaimed Sonia. 

Then she sank exhausted on the bed, and buried her face in the 
pillows; a moment after^ however, she tom with a rapid movement^ 
approached him, and. seixmg him by both hands, which her slender 
fingers clutched like nipperEs flhe fixed on him a long lookp Had he 
made a mistake? She bopci) so, hot she had no sooner cast a look 
on Raskolnikoff's face than the suspicion which had Bashed on her 
mind became certainty# 

Enough, Sonia I enough t Spare me I” he implored in a plaintive 
Voice. The crent upMt all hia calculations, for it certainly was not 
that ho had intended to confess his crime. 

Sonia seemed beside hcrseli; she jumped from her bed, went to 
the middle of the room wringing her hands, she then qnickly re* 
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turned in the iam* way, sat once more by ibe young mAnV Ride, 
dznost touching him with her shoulder. Suddenly she shivered, ut¬ 
tered a cry, and, w'ithoui knowing w^hy, fell on her knees before 
R4iskolnikoff. "You are IcMt!” she exclaimed, with an accent of de¬ 
spair* And, rising suddenly^ she threw herself on his neikp and kissed 
him, whilst Juvlshing on him tokens of tenderDess. 

RaskoInlkoS broke awuy, and, with a sad smile, looked at the 
girl: do not understand yoiip Sonia. You kba me after I told 

you that —. You cannot be conBciaus of what you are doing,^^ 

She did not hear the remark, “^'o, at this moment there cannot 
be a more wretched man on earth than you are!’^’ ahe exclabned 
with a transport of passion, whilst bursting into sobs. 

RaskoinikofI felt his heart grow soft under the influence of a sen¬ 
timent which for some time past he had not felt. Ife did not try 
to fight Against the feeLing; iwo tears spurted from his eyes and 
remained on the laRh^. '^hen you will not forsake mOp Sonia?" 
said he with an almost suppliant look. 

“i^o, no; never, nowhere!" she cried, “I shall follow yotl» shall 
follow you evcrywJiere! Heaven [ Wretch that [ ami And why have 
t not known you sooner? Why did you not cM>nie before? Heaven!" 

'^You see 1 have come*” 

"*Now? What i$ to be done now? Together, togclher,^’ she went 
on, with a kind of exallation, and once more she kisaed the young 
man. *'Yes, I will go with you to the galleya!” 

These Words caused Raskofnikoff a paiaful feeling| a bitter and 
almost haughty smile appeared on his ijps, *'Perhaps T may not yet 
wish to go to the galleys, Soniop" said he. 

The girl rapidly turned her eyes on him. She had up to the pre¬ 
sent experienced no more than immense pity for an unhappy man. 
This stalementp and the tone of voice in which it waa prDnouiiccd+ 
suddenly recalled Lo the girl thal the wretched man was an assaaain. 
She cast on hitn an astonishcff look. As yet, she did not know how 
nor why he had become a criminaL At this moment, these questions 
suggested themselves to her, and, once more doubting, she asked 
herself: “He, he a murderer? Is such a thing po^^ihle? But no* it 
cannot be true! Where am 1?” she asked herself, as if she could 
have believed herself the sport of a dream. ^How h It possible 
that you, being what you are, can have thought of such a thing? 

Oh! why?" 

“To steal, if you wish to know. Cease, Sonia!" he replied iu 
wearied and rather vexed accents. 
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SonUi reniflJJied atupefi&d; suddenly a cry escaped her: ^Were 
you hungry? Did you do so lo help your oiolhrr? Speakl"' 

"^No, Sonia I nol” he slaminered, drooping his head. “I was not 
so poor as aJl that- It is Ime I wanted to help my rnotheT^ hut that 
was nol the real reason*—I>o not lormenL me, Sonia T 

The girl heat her hands logedior* it possible that such a thing 
can be real? Heaven! is H possible? How can I believe such a 
thing? You say you killed to rob; you^ who deprive yourself of all 
for the sake of Others! Ah!^* she cried suddenly* ^‘That money you 
gave to Catherine Ivanovna!'—that money! Heavens 1 can it be 
that?” 

^No, Sonia!^^ ho interrupted somewhat sharply. ‘'This money 
comes from another source^ [ assure you- II was niy mother who 
sent it to me during my sictnessj throtigh the inlervention of a 
merchant, and I had just received it when 1 gave it* Raroumiktn 
saw it himself, he even went so far as to receive it for mc^ The 
money really my ow^n properly*” Sonia listened in perplexity, 
and strove to understand* '*A^ for the old woman’s money, to tell 
the truths 1 reaily do not tnow whether there was any money at 
aU^” he went on hesitatingly* ^1 took from her n«k a welbBlled 
chamoisdeathcr purte-* But 1 never esamined the contenUs, probably 
because I had no time lo do w. 1 took different things^ sleeve-links^ 
watch-chains. These things ] hid, in the saime way as the purse, on 
the following day, under a large stone in a yBrd which looks out on 

Ihc Y- Prospect. Everything is Etill there*” 

Sonia listened with avidity. why did you lake nothing, sincCt 
as you tell me- you committed murder la steal?” ^e went on^ cling¬ 
ing to a last and very vague hope. 

don^t know—^as yet [ am undecided w'helher to lake thta money 
or nol,’*^ replied Ra-skolnikoff in the same hesitating voice; then he 
smiled- ‘^What silly tale have I been telling you?” 

^‘Can he I?e mad?” Sonia asked hewib hut she soon difpelled 
such an idea; no^ it was something else^ which ahe most certainly 
did not understand* 

*‘Do you know what 1 am going to tell you, Souia?^’ he wimt on 
in a convinced lone; nothing hut need had urged me to com- 
mil a murder/* laying stress on every word, and his look- although 
frank whs more or less puziling, should now- be hapnr! nire 
tell yon that! And what can the motive be to you- since I told you 
juM now that r had acted badly?” he cried despairingly, a moment 
afterwards. What wa;S the good of this foolish triumph over my^ 
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self? AK! So-nifl, wa^ it for that I came to jfoii?” Sbc once more 
wished to speak, but remained siletil. “Yesterday, I made a propo¬ 
sal to you that we should both of iu depart together, because you 
are all that 19 left to me.” 

“Why did you wish me to accompany you?” asked the girl lim- 
idly. 

“Not to rob or to till, I assure you,” answered Raskolnikoff, with 
a caustic smile- “We are not of the same way of thinking. And— 
do you know, Sonia?—it is only of late that I have known why I 
aak^ you yesterday to accompany me. When I asked you to do ao. 
I did not as yet know what it would lead to, 1 see it now. I have 
hill One wish it is that you should, not leave me^ You will not do 
ao, will you, Sonia?” She clasped hU hand. “And why have I told 
her this? Why make such a confessioii?''’ he exclaim^, a moment 
afterwards. He looked at her with infinite compassion, whilst his 
voice e^ressed the most profound despair. see, Sonia, that you 
are waiting lor some kind of explanation, but what am 1 to say? 
You understand nothing about the matter, and 1 should only be 
causing you additional pain. I soe you are once mote commenerng 
to weep and embrace me. Why do so at all? Because, failing in 
courage to bear my own burden, T have imposed it on another— 
because T seek in the anguish of othere some mitigation for ray own. 
And you can love a coward like that?" 

“But you are likewise sufforiDg!" exclaimeti .Sonia. 

For a liinment he experienced a new feeling of lenderncss. “Sonia, 
my disposition is a bad one, and that can explain imirh. 1 have come 
because 1 am bad. Some would not have done bo. But I am an in* 
famous coward. Why, once more, hove I come? I shall never for¬ 
give myself for that!" 

“No, no!—on tlie contrary, you have done well to come” cried 
Soniat “it is better, nmeh better, 1 should know all!” 

RaBkolnikoff looked at her with sorrowful eye. “1 was ambitious 
to become another Napoleon; that was why 1 committed a murder. 
Can you understand it now?” 

"No,” nnswcTcd Sonia, narvelv and in a timid voice. “Bat speak! 
epeakl I shall understand it all!” 

^ou will, say you? God! we shall see!” For some tinio Raskol- 
nikoff collected his idea^ That fact is that, one day. I asked my* 
Mu the fol]o^¥i~ing^ ^ut^Lton: ^Siip-posinif Napolc^pn to have b^n in 
my place, supposing that to commence his career he had neither had 
Toulon, nor Egypt, nor the crossing of Mont Blanc, but, in Jicu of 
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all theses brilliant exploit^ h« Wi» on \ht point of conunittin^ a 
inurdor with a view to secure his futuret would he hove recoiled at 
the idea of killini; an old woman, and of robbing her of three thoti* 
sand roubles? Would he have agreed that such a deed was too much 
wanting in prestige and much too—criminal a one?' For a long 
time I have split my head on that question^ and could not help 
pericnclng a feeling of shame when I finally came !o the conclu¬ 
sion that he not only would not hare hesitated, but that he would 
not have understood the possibility of such a thing. Every other ex¬ 
pedient being out of bis reaeht he would not have flinched^ he would 
have done so without the smallest scruple^ Hence, 1 ought not to 
hesitate—being justified on the authority of Napoleon!” 


JOHN DRYDEN 
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which dpniioiied EngJiab poetry for a cemfuty^ Befi-known poem: 
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ZEGRI AND ABENCERRACE 

Scene: Crmtoflct, <mcf ihc Ckrisii^n Camp besitging it Present: 
Boabdelbit Abenamar^ Abdelmelcch, and Guards. 

B&abdehn — 

The alarm-bell rings from our Alhambra walJsj 
And from the ftreets sound drums and atabab+ 

ffFithin^ a beU, drums^ and trumptlsj 

Enter a Messenger, 

How now? from w^hence proceed these new alarms? 

Messenger — 

The two fierce factions are again in arms; 

And changing into blood the day’s delight^ 

The Zegrys with the the Abencerrages fight; 

On each side their allies and friends appear; 

The Macas Iiere^ the Alal>«^ there; 

The Cazuls with the Bencerrages joim 
And, with the Zegrj's^ all great GomeFs Une. 
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Boabdeiin — 

Draw up beKind the Vivurambla place; 

Double my gaarda^—these factions [ will faoe; 

And try If uU the fury they can brini^ 

Be proof against the prc«*ncc of their king. 

(Exif Boahddin.) 

The faedaas oppmr: the heiid of she Abeacerm^eSt Oztuyn; aj 

the head of the Zegryi, Zulcma. Bamet^ Gomel, and SeUit; Alien- 
anw and Abdeknelech foin wish the Abencemiges. 

Ztilema — 

The faint AbencerragH quit their grounds 
Press tlieni; pul home your thrueUi to every wound. 
Abdeinidech^ 

Zcpry+ on manly force our line relies; 

Thine poorly takes tlie advantage of surpme: 

Unarmed and much outnumbered we retreat; 

You gain no fame, when basely you defcBt. 

If thou art hrave^ seek nobler victory; 

Save Moorish blood; and, while our bands stand bv. 

Lei two and two an equal combat tr>% 

Hornet — 

Tis not for fear the eombat we refuse* 

But we OUT gained advantage will not lose* 

Zuleina — 

In combating, but two of you will fall; 

And we resolve we will despatch you all. 

D^myn-— 

Well double yet the exchange before we die. 

And each of our* two lives of yours shall buy. 

Almanror eirJerj betwixt themf as they itand ready to engage^ 
Almanzor — 

I ennoot stay to ask which cause is best; 

But this IS so to me. bif^cauiiH; opprest, 

(Coes to the Abencerrage^J 
To them Soabdehn and his Guards, roirt£ betwixt them 

On your allegiance, I command vou srtav; 

Who posses here, through me must make his way; 

My life's the Isthmus: through thin narrow line 
You hr^t must cut, before those seas can join* 
fury, Zcftrys, has possessed vour minds? 
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Whal rag* ihc brave Abcncerragei blmda? 

If of yotir courage you new proofs would show. 

Without much travel you may find a foe* 

Those foes are neither so remote nor few 
Thai you tihould need each other to pursue* 

Lean times and foreign wars should minds unite; 

When poor men mtiUer. but they seldom fighU 
0 holy Allah 1 that I live to see 
Thy Granadines assist their enemy t 
You fight the Christians^ bittles; every life 
You lavish thus, in this intestine strife. 

Does from our weak foundalions take one prop. 

Which helped to told our sinking country up. 

Orinyji— 

TLb fit our private etimity should cease; 

Though injured first, yet I will first seek peace- 
Zulfm ^— 

No^ murderer* no; I never will be won 

To peace with Kimv whose hand has slain my son. 

Ozmyn — 

Our phrophet^fl curse 

On me and all ihe Abencerrages light. 

If unprovoked ] with your son did fight- 

A hd^metech '— 

A band of Zegrys ran within the placei^ 

Matched with a troop of thirty of our race. 

Your son and Oamyn the first st|uadroni led. 

Which, ten hy ten, like FarEhiani^t charged and fled| 

The ground was strowed with canes where we did meet. 
Which crackled underneath our coursers' feet; 

Wlien Tar! fa fl saw him ride apart) 

Changed his blunt cane for a steel-pointed dart* 

And, meeting Ormyn next^— 

Who wanted time for treason to provide*— 

He basely threw It at him, unde lied* 

Ormyn (showing his arruj)— 

Witness this blood—whirfi when by treason sought, 

That followed, sir, which to myself I ought* 

Zitfemo— 

His hate to thee was grounded on a grudge, 

Which all our generous Zegrys just did judges 
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Tiiy villam-blood thou openly didsl pl^ce 
Above the purple of otur kingly me#, 

Boabdelin — 

From ecpial slems their blood both bousa draw. 

They from Morocco, you from CordovEL 
Hamet — 

Their mon^el race is mixed with Chriatian breed; 
lienee "lU that they those doga in prisons feed. 

A hdetm deck — 

Our holy prophet willfe, that charity 
Should even lo birds and heesl cixtended be: 

None knows what fate is for himself designed; 

The thought of human chance should make ua kindi 
Come/— 

We waste that time ve to revenge should give: 

Fall on; let tio Abencerrage live, 

Advancei before lAe rest of hie pony, Altnnnzor advances on ihe 
other side^ and descries o line with his sneard, 

Almanzor — 

Opon thy life pass not this middle space; 

Sure death stands guarding the forbidden place, 

Gomd — 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigber; 

Thus,—wen thou coftipass^ in with circling fire 
{They fight.) 

Boabdelin — 

Disarm them both; if they resist you, kill. 

Almanzor. m the mtdst of the ^ards, hlh Gomel, and then is 
disarmed. 

AbTjmzar — 

Now you have but die leavings of my wQL 
Boabdelin — 

Kill him! this insolent unknown shall falh 
And be the victim lo alone you alL 
Ozmyn — 

If he must die, not one of os will live: 

That life he gave for us, for him wc give, 

Boabdditi — 

It was a traitorV voice that spoke those words; 

So are you all, who do not sheathe your swords. 
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Zultr^ch— 

O'ltrage utipunUbed, when a prince is hj^ 

ForfeitA to scorn ihe righlB of rrtJsjwty : 

No subject hb protection can erpecl, 

WTio whal he owes hitnsetl does first neglect. 

4 b^^namor — 

This straJigi^p sir* h he, 

Who lately in the VivaramhlH place 
Did, with so loud appiausc^ your triumphs grace, 
fioaWriwi— 

The word which 1 have given. III not revoke; 

If he be hrave, he*s ready for the stroke* 

Almanzar — 

No man has more contempt than 1 of breatht 
But whence hast thou the right to give me death? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy Bubjeds be. 

But know, that I alone am king of me- 
I am BA free as nature first made man. 

Ere the base laws of scri'itiide began. 

When wild in woods the nohle savage ran. 

Baabdelin — 

Since, ihen^ no power above yoor own you know^ 
Mankind should it&e you like a cornmnn foe; 

You should he hunted like a beast of prey; 

By your own law I take your life away* 

AJjiimzor —^ 

My laws are made but only for my sake; 

No king againsi himself a law can make* 

If thou pretend'sl lo be a prince like me. 

Blame not an act which ahonJd thy piattem be, 

! saw the oppre6Bed+ and thaupht it did bdong 
To a klngV office to redress the wrong! 

I brought that succor whicli thou ought st lo brmgi 
And ao, in nature, am thy subjects* king. 

Boabfiflin — 

I do not want your counsel to direct, 

Or aid to Help me punbh or protecl* 

Almanzor-^ 

Thou WJinfst them l>oth, or Ivetler ihou wouldst knovf. 
Than to let factions in thy ItingdomB grow- 
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Divided inlereat^, while thou think’sl to sway. 
Draw, like two brooks, ihy middle stream awavt 
For UiDUgih they band and jar, ye1 both oDrabine 
To make their greatness by the fall of thine. 

Thus, like a buekter, thou art hdd in sight, 

While they behind ihcc with each other fight 
Boabd^Iin — 

Away, and execute him inslanily! (To his C^iidrtfj.) 
Alfnanzor — 

Stand oB; 1 have not leisure yei to die. 

To Mem, enter Ahdalla hastUy. 

Abdnih-^ 

Hold, sir! for heaven’s sake hold! 

Defer this noble stranger’s ptmishment, 

Or your rash ordm you will soon repent. 

Boabdelin —. 

Brother, you know not yet his Insolence. 

Abdalla— 

Upon yourself you punish his oBensc: 
if we treat gallant strangers in this sort, 
hfankind will shun the inhospitable court t 
And who, henceforth, to our defense will come. 

If death must he the hravc Almanzor's doom? 

From Africa I drew him la yonr aid. 

And for his succor have his life betrayed. 

Boabdelin — 

Is this the Aimanxor whom at Fe* you knew, 

When first their sworda the Xeriff brothers drew? 
Abdalla — 

This, sir, is be, who for the elder fought. 

And to the jtister cause the conquest brought; 

Till the proud Santo, seated on the throne. 

Disdained the service he had done to own: 

Then to the vanquished part bis fate he led; 

The van^ished triumphed, and the victor fled. 

Vast is hia courage, boundless is his mind, 

Rough as a storm, and humorous as wind: 
Honor’s the only idol of his ey»; 

The charms of beauty like a peat he filca: 

And, raised by valor from a birth unknown. 
Acknowledges no power above his own. 
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Boabdelia {coming to Almanzor)— 

Impute your danger to our ignorance; 

The bravest tmn m subjecl most to chance; 
Granada Touch does to your kindnesa owe; 

But towns^ expecting sieges, cannot show 
More honor than to invite you to a foCp 
Almaiizor — 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 

But, to pursue the end for which 1 came, 

Unite your aubjecls first; then let us go. 

And pour their common rage tipK>n the foe. 
Boabddin {io tAe /ocftoiw)— 

Lay down your armst ond let me beg you cease 
Your enmities. 

Zut^ma— 

We will not hear of peace. 

Till we by force have first revenged our slain, 
Abdebneleeh — 

The action we have done we w Ul majiatain. 

Selin — 

Then let the king depart, and we will try 
Our cause by arms^ 

Ziilema — 

For us add victory* 

BoahdfHn —A king entreats you* 

Almanzor — 

What subjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar speaks too softly to be heard: 

Lay down your,arms! 'tis I comniand you now. 
Do it—or, by our prophct^s soul 1 vow. 

My hands shall right your king on him E seize* 
Now let me sec whose look but disobeys* 

All- 

Lon^ live king Mahomet Boahdelin! 

Almnnzor— 

No more; but hushed as midnight silence go: 

He will not have your aoclomilions now. 

Hence, you unlhinking crowd!— 

(TAe GofFimon People go off in both parties.) 
Empire, thou poor and despicable things 
When such im these make or unmake a king! 
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in poiilic^nl BlSnim. 

MARGUERITE DE VALOIS 

L Henry of Navarre and Marguerite 

On Monday^ August IS^ 1572, & festival waa held in Lhe 

palace of the Louvre. It was to celebrate the marriage of Hmry of 

Navarre and Marp;ucriLe Ae Valoia, a marriage! that perplexed a 
good loany people, and oJarmed others. 

For Henry de Bourbon, King of Pfavaire, was the leader of the 
Huguenot party, and Marguerite was the daughter of Catherine de 
Medici, and ihe sister of the ting, Giarles IX.. and this alliAUce 
between a Protestant and a Catholic, it seenied, was to end the 

strife that rent the nation. The king, too, had set his heorl on thia 

marriage, and the Huguenots were ftomewhat reassured by the 
king's declaration that Catholic and Huguenot alike were now hts 
Eubjecta, and were equally beloved by htm. SlilL there were many 
on both aides who feared and distrusted the alliance- 
At midnight, six days later, on August 24, the tocsin soundedt 
and the massacre of St.^ Batlholomew began. 

The marriage^ indeed, wai in no sense a love match; hut Henry 
succeeded at once in making Marguerite his friend, for he was 
alive to the dangers that surrounded him.. 

^^Madame*” he said, presenting himself at Margtiorilc^s rooms on 
the night of the wedding festiva], “whatever many persons may 
have said, 1 think our ittarrjage is a good mm-riage. 1 stand well 
with you—you stand well with me. Therefore, we ought to act 
towards each other like good flllsca, to-day we have been allied 
tti the sight of Cod! Don^t you think so?’’ 

‘^Without question, sir!” 

“I know% madamo, that the ground at court is full of dangerous 
abysses; and I know that though I am young and have never 
injured any persen* I have many enemies. The king hates me, his 
brothers, the Duke of Anjou and the Duke d'^ Alencon. hate me. 
Catherine de Medici hated my mother too much not to hate me- 
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Wetl^ A|[Diiist these men sees, which mtisl soon become attacks, 1 
can only defend myself l>y your aid, for yon afe bdoved by nil 
those who hale me!” 

“J?*’ said MarpueHle, 

"Yes, you!” repliwl Henry* "And if you will— I do not eay love 
me—but if you wiU be my ally 1 can brave anything; while, if 
you become my enemy^ 1 Bm 

"Your sjemv! Nev^^ sir!^ enclaLmed Marguerite. 

“And mv allV?” 

“Most decidedly!^’ 

And Marguerhe turned round and presented her hand to the king, 
is Bgreedf^ she said^ 

"Political alliauce, franlc and loyal asked Henry. 

“Frank and loyal^*^ Was the answer* 

At iJie door Henry turned and said softly, ^Thanka^ Marguerite; 
thanks! You arc a true daughter of France, Lucking your love, your 
friembhtp will nol (biI me. I rely cm you, as you^ for your part 
may rely on me. Adieu, midame.” 

He kissed his w'lfe^s hand; and then, with a C{uick step^ the king 
w'ent down the corridor to his ovm apartment, "I have mare need 
of fidelity in politics than in love.” he said to himself* 

If on both sides there was liule attempt at fidelity' in love, there 
was an hone arable alliance, which was maintained unbroken and 
saved the life of Henry of Navarre from hU enemies on more than 
one occasion. 

On the day of the Sl Bartholoinew' masBacre, while the Huguenots 
were being murdered throughout Parts. Charles IX., instigated by 
hiB mother^ f^ummoned Henry of Navarre to ihe royal armoury^ and 
called upon him to turn Cotholic or die* 

“Will you kill mOf sire—rae^ your brotherdndaw?” excluimed 
Henry. 

Charles IX turned away to the open window. “I must kill some* 
one,*' he cried, and firing his arquebuse, struck a man who was 
passing* 

Then* animated bv' a murderous fury, Charles loaded and fired hia 
arqiiebuN' without slopping, shouting with joy when bis aim was 
successful* 

“It's all over with me!” said Henry to himself* “When he sees 
no one else io kilh he will kill me!” 

Catherine dc Medici entered as the kmg fired hts last ^hat* Is 
it done?" she sahh anxiously* 
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the kin^ exc^laimed^ throw ing hia arcpu^buse on the flchor* 
*^No; the obAtiitdte hlockhead iviU not coftst'ol!" 

Catherine gave a glance at Henry wrhich Charles uiideretood 
perfectly^ and which aaid^ “Why^ then, js he aliire?^ 

^Re lives,” said the king, “^because he is my relative^"^ 

Henry felt that it wai with Catherine he haJ ta contend, 
‘'Madame,” he said, add reading her, *’! can see quite clearly that 
all thifl conies Ir&m you and not from brolher-in-law Charles. It 
was yon who planned ihia massacre to ensnare me into a trap which 
was to dealroy us all. It woa you who made your daughter the bail. 
It has been you who have separated me now from my wife, that 
she might not see me kilied before her eyes!” 

“Yes; but that shall not be!” cried another voJee; and Marguerite, 
breathless and impassioned, burst into the room. 

Sir,^ said Marguerite to Henry, “your last words were an 
accusation, and were both right and wrong. Thei' have made me 
the means for attempting to destroy you, but I was ignorant that 
in marrying me you were going to destmetion. T myself owe my 
life to chance, for thU very night they alj bat killed me in seeking 
you. Di^y 1 knew of your danger i sought you. If you are 
exiled, air, I will be exiled too; if they imprison you they shall 
imprison me also; if they kill you, T will also die!” 

She gave her hand to her husband, and he selited it eagerly, 
“Brother.” cried Marguerite to Cbarles IX., “remeniber, you 
made him my husbajuir' 

“Faith. Margot h right, and Henry is my brolhrrdndaw,” said 
the king. 

IT 

THE BO/iR !iV,\T 

As went on, if Calherine s hatred of Henry of Navarre did 
not diminish, Charles IX. certainly hecanic more friendly. 

(jlherine was for ever intriguing and ptolling for the fortnms 
of her sons and the downfall of her son-indaw, but Henry' always 
managed to evade ibe webs she wove. At a cej-tain boar-hunt Charl« 
was itidcbled to Henry for his life. 

It was at the time when the king’s brother, lyAnjcu, had accepted 
the crown of Poland, and the second brother, H’Aleinjon. a weob 
minded, ambitious man. was srcretly hoping for a crown somewhere, 
that Henry paid his debt for the king’s metey to him on the niaht 
of St- Hartholomew, 


CharleE- WEB an intre[»]d hunlfr^ but the Ikiwt had awcrved a# ihc 
kingV sp^ar V 5 & ai h\m, and, madden^ with rage, die 

animal had rushed at him- Charles tried to draw his himtiug-knife, 
but the sheath was so tight It wm impossible. 

“The hoarl the boar!” sJiouted the king. “Help* D^Alen^on, help!” 

D^AIen^on was ghastly white as he piared his arqiiebuse to his 
shoulder and fired. The balh iJistead of hitting the hoar, felled the 
klng^a horfic. 

“I thinks” D'Alen^on munuured to hiimelF, “that D’Anjou Is 
King of France, and I King of Poland.^^ 

The hoarV tusk had indeed graced the kingV thigh when a hand 
in an iron glove dashed itself against the mouth of the beast, and 
a knife waa plunged into its shoulder. 

Charles rose with difEctdty. and seemed for a moment as if 
about to fall by the dead boar- Then he looked at Henry of Navarre, 
and for ihe fir^l time in four-and'twenly years hU heart was touched* 

^Thanks. Harry!” he said. “D'Alen^on, for a first-rate marksman 
you made a most eunoua shot/* 

On Marguerite coming up to congratulnte the king and thank 
her husband, Charles added* “Margot^ you may well thank hirm 
But for him Henry 111. would be King of France.” 

“Alas, madame^” returned Henr^^ “M. D*Anjou, who is always 
my enemy, will now hate me more than ever; but everyone has to 
do what he can.” 

Had Charles IX. been killed* the Duke d’Anjou would have 
been King of France, and D’Alen^on most probably King of Poland. 
Henry of Navarre would have gained nothing hy this change of 
affairu. 

Instead of Charles IX., who tolerated him^ be would have had 
the Duke d'Anjoo on the throne, who, being absolutely at one with 
hifi mother, Catherine, had sworn his death, and would have kept 
his oath- 

These ideas were in hts brain wben the wild boar rushed on 
Charles, and like lightning he saw that his own eiislence was 
iKkUnd up wdth the life of Charles IX. But ihe king knew nothing 
of the spring and ruotive of the devotion which Had saved his life, 
and on the following day he showed hb gratitude to Henry by 
carrying him off from Mb apartments* and out of the Louvre* 
Catherine* In her fear lest Henry of Navarre should some day be 
King of France, had arranufed the assassin a! icui of her sondn-Iaw: 
and Charlea, getting wind of ibis* warned him that the air of the 
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Louvtp vvas not goorf for him thqi night, anJ kept him in liia 
compqny^ Enst^d of HenTVi it wbh one of hm followers who waa 
IdUeiL 


III 

THE POtSONED BOOK 

Once more Catherine resolved to destroy Henry. The Huguenots 
had plotted with D^Alcn^on that he should be King of ^^avarfft, 
since Henry not only ab}tjred Protestantigin but reuiainod in Parisi, 
being kept there indeed hy the will of Charles EX. 

Catherine, aware of D^Alen^n^s scheme^ assured her son that 
Henry was aufFerEttg from an incurable discasoT and must be taken 
away from Paris when D'AJcncon started for Navarre, 

Are you sure that Henry will die?^ asked D^Alencon* 

“The physician who gave me a certain hook assured me of it.^ 
**ATitf where is this book? What is it?^ 

Caihcrine brought the book from her cabinet. 

“Here it is* It is a tfcntige on the art of reariiig and training 
falcons by an Italian. Give it to Henry,, who is going hawking ^I’ith 
the king to-day, and will not fail to read iL” 

I dare not!*^ said D'iAJen .^011 shuddering, 

"Nonsense!** replied Catherine, ‘*]i is a book like any other, 
only the leaves have a way of sticking together. DonH attempt to 
rend it yourself, for you will have to wet the linger in turning 
over each leaf, which takra up ao much time.** 

“Oh,” said D^AJen^^on, "Henry is with the court! Give me the 
book, and while he b away 1 wiQ put it in his room*” 

D Alcn^on a hand wae trembling as he took the book from the 
queen-molher, and with some hesitadon and fear he entered Henry’s 
apartment and placed the volume, open at the title pa^- 
But it was not Henry^ hut CharleSp seeking hifl brolherdndairi 
who found the book and curried it off to his own rooiru D^Alengort 
found the king reading. 

“By heavens, this is an admirable book!"* cried Charles. “Only 
It seems as if they had stuck the leaves together on purpose to 
conceal the wonders it contains.*^ 

D’Alcncon^* thought was to match the book from his hrotheff 
but he hesitated- 

The king again moistened his finger and turned over a pagC- 
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?np finish this chapter/' he said, '^and then tcdl rne vdial yon 
pLeaec. [ hflv* already read fifty pagM-" 

miifil have taelftl the poison fivt^ajid'twenly limesi ihoughi 
D^4len5or^, "“Ho is a dead man!** 

Th^ poison did ils deadly vork- Charles was taken ill while out 
huatingt and relumed to find his dog dead, and in its moiith pieees 
of paper from the precious book on falconry^ The king lnmed pale. 
The hook w'SB poisoned! h!any things flashH] across hJs memory, 
and he knew hia life was doomed* 

Charles stimmoned Rene, a Florenline, the court perfumer to 
Catherine de hledici, to his prc^ncfii and bade him, ejcamme the 
dog. 

*'5ire,” said Rene, after a close investigatioii, ^the dog has been 
poisoned by arsenic*"^ 

“He has eaten a leaf of this book,^ said Charlesi "and if you 
do not teD me whose hook it is ] will have your Hesh tom from 
your bones by red-hot pincers*’^ 

**Sire/^ stammered the Florentine, "^this book bclongB to me! 

“And how did it leave your hands?” 

“Her majesty the queen-mother look ft from my house.” 

*"Why did she do that?” 

“I believe she inlend€?d sending it to the King of Navarre^ w'ho 
had asked for a book on hawking*” ^ 

“Ab/* said Charles, “I understand it all! The book was in Hariy^s 
room. It is destiny; T must yield to it* Tell me;” he weni on, turning 
to Rene, “this poison d&ea not always kill at once?” 

“Nop sire; hut it kills purely. It is a matter of lime/'’ 

“Is there no remedy ?” 

"None, sire, unless it be instantly administered,” 

diaries compelled the wretched man to wrriie in the fatal volumei 
“This hook was given by me to the queen-mother, Catherine do 
Medici.—Rene,” and then dismissed him. 

Henry, at his own prayer and for his personal safety', was con¬ 
fined in the prison of Vincennes by the kings order, Charles grew 
worse, and the physicianB discuBsed his malady without daring to 
guess at the truth. 

Tiien Catherine ciiitii& one day and explained to the king the cause 
of his disease. 

“Listen* my son[ you believe in magic?” 

“Oh, fully ” said Charles* repressing his smile of incredulity. 

“Well ” mntinued Catherine, “all your sdfcrmga proceed from 
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An cnetny afraid to attack you openly Ijm done so in secret; 
a terrible cgnspincy has been directed against yotir majesty. You 
doubt it, perhaps^ but T know it for a cerlaiuty/^ 

ne^^er doubt what you tell me" replief] Llje king sarcastically^ 
“J am curious to know how they have sought to kill me.” 

^By magic. Lrsok here.” The ^|^een drew from under her mar lie 
a figure of yellow wax about ten inches high, weaiing a robe 
covered with golden sIbis^ aod over this a royal mantle. 

“Sec, it has on its bead a orowu^^' said CatJierine^ “and there is 
a needle in its heart. Now do vou recognise yomsell?” 

^^Myself?’^ 

“Yes, io your royaJ robes, with thectoivn on your head.” 

“And who made this figure?” a~sked the king, wenry of the 
wretched faroe» 'Tlie King of Navarre, of course!” 

“No, sire^ he did not actually make it^ but it was found in the 
rooms of M, de la Mole, who serves the King of Navarre.** 

“So, then, the person who seeks to kill me is M+ de la Mole?” 
said Charles. 

“He is only the inatrument, and behind the instrument is the 
baud lhal directs it,“ replied Catherine. 

*‘Th1s, then, is tlic cause of my ilJneas^ And now wbal must ] do 
—for I know nothing of sorcery?” 

“The death of the conspirator destroys the charm, hs power ends 
with hifi life. You arc convinced now^ arc you not, of the cause of 
your illness?” 

“Oh, certainly ” Charles answered ironicafiy. “And 1 am to punish 
M. de la Mole, as you say he is the guilty party?” 

“1 say he the instrument^ and,” muUerel Catherine^ “we have 
infallible means for making him confess the name of hia principal.” 

Catherine left hurriedly without understanding the sardonic 
laughter of the king, and as she went out Marguerite ap|.urared^ 

*0h, 8ire—sire,” cned Marguerite, “you know what she says is 
false. It is terrible to accuse one’s own mother^ hut she only lives 
to persecute the man who w devoted to you, Henr)^^—your Henry— 
and 1 swear to yau (hot w'hat she says is false!” 

“I think so, too. Margot. Bui Henry is safe. Safer in disgrace in 
Vincennfts than in favour at the Louvre.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks] But there Is another person in who^ welfare 
I am interrsicik whom 1 hardly dare moition to ray brotheri much 
less to my king.” 

“Mi de la Mole, is it not? But do you know that a figure dressed 
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ID royal robes and piori:^ to the heart was foDod in his rwms?" 
know il; but it was the Egnre of a wooiaa^ not of a man.** 
“And ihe needle?" 

“Was a charm not to kill a man, but to make a woman lo^e 
“Wbat was the iiauie of this woman?” 

“Marguerite!" cried the qneen^ ihrowtug herself down and 
bathing the king's hand in her tears* 

^"Margot, what if t know the real author of the crime? For a 
crline has been cominitted^ and I have not three nionths to live* I 
am poisoned, but it must be thought I die by magic*” 

'‘You know who ia guilty?" 

*'yea; hut il must be kept from the world, and so it must he 
believed I die of magiCf and by the agency of him they accuse,” 

“But it is monstrous!" esdaimed Marguerite* “You kuow be is 
innocent* Pardon him^—pardon him!" 

“I know it* but the w^orld must believe him gutUy* l^ your friend 
die* His death alone can save the honoiij of our family* I am dying 
that the secret may be presented-” 

M- de la Mole, after enduring excmcialing tortures at the hands 
of Catherine^ without making any admissions^ died on the scaffold* 

IV 

“rf/£ BOURBON SHALL NOT KEICMr 

Before he died Charles showed Calherine the poisoned book^ which 
be bad kept under lock and key* 

“And now burn it, madaidc* 1 read ibis hook too much* so fond 
was 1 of the chase. And the world must not know the weaknesses 
of kings. WhcD It is burnt, please summon my brolher Henry* 1 
wish to speak to him about the regency*” 

Catherine brought Henry of Navarre to the king^ and warned hifti 
that if he accepted the regency he was a dead man. 

Charles, however, though on his deathbedp declared Henry should 
be regent- 

“Madame," he said, addressing his molher, “il I bod a Mn he 
would be king^ and you would be regent, lit your slead* did you 
decline, the King of Poland would he regent; and in bis stead, 
D^Alencon. But 1 have no son* and therefore the throne helouga^ to 
D^AnjoUi who is absent. To nsake DV^lencon regent is to invite civil 
wur* I hove therefore ebrewn the fillEst person for regent. Salute him, 
niadame; ealute him, D'Aleoson- It i» the King of Navarre! 


*^Never,^ cried Catherine, “shall my racis yield to a foreign one! 
Never shaj] a Boarbon rei|m while a VaJais livesl^ 

She left ibe room^ followed by D’Alen^on^ 

“HenrVt^ aaid Charles^ ^after my death you will be great and 
powerfuJ. D*Anjou will not leave Poland—they will not let hiin, 
D’Aleti^on is a traitor^ You alone are capable of goventlog. It is 
itoL the regency only, but the throne I give yoy.^ 

A slreani of blood choked his specchp 

“The fatal moment is come,** said Henry* **Ain I to reisii or to 
live?^' 

“Live, sire!” a voice answered, and Rene appeared. *The queen 
has sent irie to ruin you, hut [ have Faith in your star. It is foretold 
that you shall be king. Do you know ihel the King of Poland will 
be here very soon? He has been suuunoned by the queen^ A tn«h 
sengcr has come from Warsaw. You shall be kCne^ but not yeL*" 

“What shall Ido, then 

“Fly instantly to where yoiu- izienda wait for you.” 

Henry stooped and kissed his brother’s forehead, then disappeared 
down a secret passage, passed through the poatern, and-^ springing 
on hig horse, galloped oI!+ 

"He Ries! The King of Navarm Hies!” cried the sentinels^ 

“Fire on him! Fire!” $aid the queen. 

The sentineb levelled thdr pieces, but iKc king was out of reach. 

* He lliesl * muttered D^Alen^on, *'^1 ani king, then!” 

At the same tnomeot the drawbridge was hastily lowered^ and 
Henry D Anjou galloped into the court, followed by four knlghtSi 
crying, “France! France!” 

”My son!” criEd Catherine joyfuUyi 

“Am 1 loo late?” said D’Anjou. 

“No. You are just in limt Liaten!” 

The captain of the kings gnarda appeared at the baJeony of the 
IdngV aparlinenL He Woke ihc wand he held in two pieo^, and 
holding a piece In dlher hand, called oyi three Ultn^, “King Charleft 
the Ninth is dead! King Charies the Ninth is dead! King Charka 
the Ninth la dead!” 

Charles the Ninth h dead!" said Catherine, crossing herself. 
"Gild save Henry the Third!” 

All repealed the cry, 

I have conquered, said Catherine, “and the odious Bourbon 
shall not reign!” 
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JOSEPH VON EICHENOORFF 

JOSEPH VON EICHENOORFF (Ccnium. 17m857>. The ktler-day poet of 
Gcnrun roedimlisnL by lypitai Romtutie ihrats: Vm of 

Dultire, wiJiderlu^^ rotiiifllic ktJfiinfea- Wrole in nieJiy foriii% hsjt idchI ohsfai:- 
ictutLc work, 1 novfUiu sfejn Let™ ttm$ fFrflPS ii/e of 

tr 4^d-hr-Nothmg}, b comlkii^Limi of popity ainl proi*. 

f cw/iw /rfwn 

L/f£ Of A cooo-fOR-jVor/f/jVC” 

Tli(* favoured onea* the loved of Heaven^ 

God sends to roain the world at wilt; 

Hib wonders to their gaze ana giiren 
By field and forest, stream and hilL 

The dullards who at home are staying 
Are not refreshed by moming^s ray{ 

They grovel, earth-born oalb obeying^ 

And petty cares beset their day* 

The little hrooks oVr rocks are springing. 

The larkb gay carol Gib the air: 

Why should not 1 with them he singing 
A joyous anthem free from care? 

I wander on. In God confiding; 

For all are His, wood, field, and fell; 

0>r earth and ^ies He still presiding^ 

For me will order all things well- 

« ^ • 

I gaze around me, going 
By forest, dale, and lea. 

O’er heights where streams are flowing^ 

My every thought hestowing. 

Ah* Lady fair, on thee. 
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And in my garden^ finding 
Bright fiower» ftesh and rare, 

While many a wreath Vm bindings 
Sweet thoughts therein Vm winding 
Of the*T my Lady fair* 

Forme *twould be too daring 
To lay them at her feet. 

Theyll soon away he wearing, 

But Jgve beyond comparing 
h thine, my Lady sweet. 

in early morning wakings 
1 toil with ready smile. 

And though my heart be breaking. 
rU sing to hide its aching. 

And dig my grave the while. 

* V « 

When the earliest morning ray 
Through the valley finds its way. 

Hill and forest fair awaking. 

All who can their Eight are taking. 

And the lad who's free from care 
Shouts, with cap Sung high in air, 

*Song its flight can aye be winging; 

Let me* then, be ever aiitging*^ 


THE BROKEN RING 

Adown in yon coot valley 
I hear a rnill-whee] goz 
Alas! my love hoa left me. 

Who once dwelt there below. 

A ring of gold she gave me, 

And Vowed she would be true; 

The vow long since was broken. 

The gold ling snapped in two. 
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I woa]d 1 were a tninslrel. 

To rove the wide world o^er. 

And sin^ Afar my meafiurea^ 
And rove froni door lo door; 

Or elfie A tioldier^ dying 
Deep into iurious flighty 

By Bilent camp-fire^ lying 
A-fidd in gloomy night 

Hear 1 the mill-wheel goings 
1 know noL whftL 1 wiU; 

Twcre besl if 1 were dying— 
Then ail were caln:i and atilL 


MORNING PRA YER 

0 silence^ wondrous and profound! 

O'er earth doth aolitude still reign; 
llie woods alone incline their heads^ 

As if the Lord w alked o’er the plain* 

I fed new life within me glow; 

Where now Lb my distress and care? 

Here in the hlosh of waking momf 
I blush at yesterday's despair. 

To zDe« a pilgrun^ shall the woTld^ 

With all its |oy and sorrows, be 
But as a bridge that leads, 0 Lord, 

Across the stream of time to Thee. 

And should my song woo worldly gifts, 

The base rewards of vanity— 

Dash down my lyre! Fll hold my peace 
Before thee to eternity. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


CEt^GE ELIOT (Mary Ann Ev.iu, English l&i9^]a80K Lrodinit auibw 
he V.ctMtai. MVrL Waa aaiUladl editor of R^ew, kne» many 

inieilectuala of h=r dy. hotdm Durked by deep honianity, aubile paychfllpgj, 

XdTof I her mwieipie*. n detailed 

•lady cf VJkio™ Eaa, Other,: Brdr, Tki m o» rte Fh», 5if« 

^/arnWp 


s/i^5 MARNER 

L SlVoj CeuFK to RiiPelo€ 

ly the early y«r3 of ihe nioctocnlh century a lineit^weaver naffid 
lias Maraer workd at hia vocalion in a atoiie cottage that stood 

^ village of Rnveloe, and not far 

iTotn th(^ edg€! of r deaertfid slone^piL 

It was fifteen years since SUa* Manner had first come to Raveloe; 
he was then ^mply a paJbd young with prominent, ahort-sighled 
lo hole 7"^ ’^ill*Seis among whom he had to selQe he sJraed 

n Northard;* He invited no omser to step 

^ Rainbow, or to gossip at Ui© wlnsel-HTights’j he sought 
ToM?! Purposes of his Xg, Lr in order 

to supply himself with neecasaries. r 

thinl yeara the Raveloe men said just the same 

imnSti,m''ndd1f7 ^ There was only one 

S buv i %- ^ "■<>•''=? somewhere, and that he 

COHW buy up bigger men than bimseir." 

Marnlr^iowtrdltfl^ l!^d"b™ Th^ «:“reely a„y visible change, 
that of everu f™'J , a history and a melamorphosis as 

to solitude Ki» tit* h^r'^'^* 1 ,"'''*' ^ ’*'hcn it has been condemned 
Ihe I r “* Ruveioe. had teen filled with 

kvmarhsir "r ^Rgious sect, where the poorest 

layman had the ehanw of disbnguishing himself hy gjfia of Bijecch' 

hHJ«; world. Cwn 

to lUelf as the chnrcK assemhlmg m I^ntcm Yard. He was Vlicved 
liar interest had been centred in h™, «ver since he had fallen at 
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a prayer-niccling into a tmnce or catd1q>lic fit. which lafited for an 
hour. 

Amon^ the incnil>cr9 of hw chureh there was one young maot 
named WilUam Dane^ witli whom he lived in close friendAhip; nnd 
jt seemed to the unsiiEpeeting Silai that the friendship suffered no 
chilly even after he had fomu^ a closer attachment^ and had become 
engaged to a young servant-woman. 

At this time the senior <leacon was taken elangeroualy ilh and 
Silas and William, with others of the brethren, look luma at nighl^ 
watching. On the night ihc old man died. Silas fell into one of bis 
I ranees, and when he awoke at four o^clnck in the morning death 
had come, and further, a little hag of money had been stolen 
from the deacon^s bureau, and Silas's pocket-knife was found Inside 
the bureau^ For s^ime time Silas was mute with aflionishmenlw then 
he said* “God will clear me: ! know nothing about Ihe knife being 
there, or the money being gone. Search me and my dwelling,*' 

The search was made, and it ended in William D'ane finding the 
deaconV beg, empty, tucked behind the diest of drawers in Silas-'s 
chamber. 

According to the principles of the churrh In lantern Yard prose¬ 
cution was forbidden to Christians. But tlie member? wrtc bound 
to take other measures for finding out the truth* and they resolved 
on praying and drawing lots? there was nothing unusual about 
fluch proce^ings a hundred years ago. Silas knelt wHlh his brethren, 
relying on his own innocence being certified by immedinle Divine 
iiiterfcrencB. The /ofi iter^nred ihai SUoi Marner Ha 

Vi'aa solemnly suspended from chureh-niembership. and called upon 
to render up the sJolm money: only on confession and repmuance 
couJd he be received once more within the fold of the church. Marntr 
lifliencd in silence- At last, when everyone rose to depart* he went 
towards William Dane and said, in a voice shaken by agitation^ 
*Tlie last time T remember tising my knife was when I took it to 
eiit a strap for you. T don't remember putting it in my pocket again^ 
You stole the money, and you have woven a plot lo lay the sin at 
my door+ But you may prosper for al! that: lliere ia no just GodT 
but a God of lies, that bears witness against the innocent! ' 

There was n general sJmdder at ibis blaspbcftiy^ Poor Mnmer 
went out with that despair in his soul—that shaken tru’it in God and 
man which is little ?^hort of madness lo a loving nature. In the. bitter- 
nc^is of his wounded spirit, he said !o himself, “She will cast me offt 
too!" and for a whole day be sst alone* stunned by despair- 
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The wond day he (aolc refuge front benumbing unbelief by 
getting into hia loom and working away aa usual, and before many 
boura were pasi, the minister and one of the deacons came to him 
with a message from Sarah, the young woman to whom be had 
MR engaged, that she held her engagement at an end. Tn lilde more 
than a month from that time Sarah was married to William Dane, 
and not long afterwards it was known to the brethren in Lantern 
1 ard that Silas Moriter had departed from the town. 


IL 3"/te Second Stow 

When Silas Mareer first came to Ravelwj he seemed to weave 
like a spwlCT. from pure impidae. without reflection. Then there were 
the caUs of hunger, and Silas, in his solitude, had to provide Lis 
ow^ bre^fast. dinner, and supper, to fetch his own water from the 
well, and pul his own ketlle on the fire; and all these immediate 
premptings e ped to reduce his life to the unquestioning activity 
of a spinning in^u ffe hated the thought of the past; there was 
nothing that called out his love and fellowship towards the stran¬ 
gers he hnii come amongst; and the future was dl dark, for there 
was no I'nseen Uve that cared for him. 

.L of life was gone, that Silas got into 

the habit of looking towards the money be received for his weavdng, 
and grasping it with a sense of fulfilled effort. Craduallv, the guin¬ 
eas, the crownsT And the half-crown*, grew to a heap, and Marner 

W- r If wive the problem of 

keeping h«m«lf strong enough to work siiteen hours a day on as 
sma I an outlay as po^ible. He handled his coins, he counted them, 
till their form and colour were like the salisfacUon of a thirst to 
him; but It was only m the night, when his work was done, tJiat 
he drew them ouU to enjoy their companionship. He had taken up 
some bricks in his floor utidcrnralh his loom, and here he had made 
a hole in which he set the iron pot that contained his guineas and 
HJver corns, covering the hriehs with sand whenmer he replaeci 

So, year after year, Silas Marner itv«l in this salitude, his guin* 

j ^ narrowing and hardening 

Itself more and more as it beeaine reduced to the functions of weav- 
ana hoaramg. 

this IS the history of Silss Mnnier until the fifirenth year after 
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he came lo Ravdoc. Then, ebotiB the Chrblmaa of lhat year, a sec¬ 
ond f^eat change came over his life^ 

II was a raw, foggy nighty with rain, and Silas was returning 
from the vlllagCt plodding along, wiiIi a ^ack thrown round hia 
should era, and wilh a hom lantern in kLs hand. His legs were weary» 
but his mind was at case with the sense of security that springs 
from hahiL Supper was his favoritje nieai^ because it was his tame 
of rt^velfy, when his heart warmed over his gold- 

He reached his door in much saUsInction that his errand was 
done; he opened it, and !o hia fthort-slghled eyes evcrylliing re- 
nmincd as he had left it, cxcepl that the fire sent out a welcome 
increase of heal* 

As soon as he w'as w'nrm he began to think il would he a long 
while tfl wail till after supper before he drew out his guineas, and 
it would be pleufiant to see them on the table before him as he ate 
his f<Had. 

He rose and placed his candle wnauspectingly on the floor near 
his loom, swept away the sand^ writbout noticmg any change, and 
removed the bricks^ The sight of the empty hole made his heart 
leap violenflvt hut the belief that his gold was gone could not come 
at onto—oiiJy terror, and the eager effort lo put an end to the terror* 
He passed his trembling hand all about the hole, then he held the 
candle and examined it curiously, trembling more and more- He 
Huarched in every comer, he turned his bed over, and shook il, and 
kneaded it; he looked iii the brick oven; and when there was no 
other place to be searched, he felt once more all round the hole. 

He could see every object In his cottage^ and his gold was not 
there^ He put his trembling hands to his head, and gave a wild, 
ringing scream^the cry of desotatiQn+ Then the idea of a thief he- 
gau to present itself, and he entertained it eagerly^ hocause a thief 
might he caught and made to release the gold. The robber must be 
laid hold of. Mamer^s ideas of legal authority were confuted, but 
he felt Lhai ho mu^st go and proclaim his loss; and ihe greul people 
in tJie village—the qlergymaiL, the constable^ and Squire Casa — 
would molco the thief deliver up the stolon money^ 

It was to die village inn Silas Marner went, whore ihe parish 
clerk and a select company were assombled, and told the story of 
his foes—£272 I2s. 6d. in all. Tlie machinery of the law was set 
in motion^ but no thief was et^cr captureil, nor could grounds be 
found for suspicion against any persons- 

What had really happened was that Bunsey Cass, Squire Caaa's 
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second Mn — a meoji^ boastful ro^al — on hlg way hoiue dd fcKSt 
from hunting, saw the light in the weaver's cottagCi and knocked^ 
hoping to borrow a lantern^ far the lane waa unpleasantly alipperyi 
and the night dorL Bui all waa sUence in the cottage:^ for the weav¬ 
er at lhal montent had not yet reached home# For a minute Dtuisey 
thought that old Mamer might be dead, fallen over the stone pita. 
And from that came the decision that he must b* dead* If so, the 
i^tiestion arose^ what would become of the money that everybody 
said the old miser had put by? 

Dutwian Caw was in diOietdties for want of monev. and he had 
Wiled hifl brother's horse that day on the hunting-fidd. Who would 
know, if Marner was dead, that anybody Jiad come to take his hoard 
of money away? 

There were only three hiding-places where he had heard of cot¬ 
tagers' boards being found: the thateh, the bed, and n hole in the 
floor* His eyes iraveJjng eagerly over the floor, noted a spot where 
the sand had heeii more carcfulJy spread. 

Duiutfin found the hole and ihe rnoney, now hidden in two loath' 
ern bagt From their weighl he judged they must be filled with puin- 
Quickly he hastened out into the darkness wih the bogs, and 
OuDStan Com was seen no more altve^ 

At the rery noiuent when he turned his back on the oottaEO Stlas 
Marner woe not more than a hundred yards away. 

in. Siltu Mame/t Visitor 

It was New Year’s Eve, and Squire Cans was givinp & dance to 
Ihe neighbouring gentry of RaeeJoe. There hud h«n snow in the 
afternoon, but at Knen o’clock it had ceased, and a freeing wind 
naa sprung up, 

A womans shahbily dressed, with a child in her orm#^ was making 
hirr way towards Ravdoe, seeking the Red House' where Sqnine Cuss 
Lv«l It w^ not the si^gJre she wanted, hut hl^ eldest son, Codfrev, 
to whom she was secretly married. The marriage^he result of rash 
inipul«--had been an unhappy one from the first, for Godfrev'a 
wife was the slave of opium. The squire hsd long desired that his 
son should marry Mias Nancy Lammelcr, ond would have turned 
him cat of house and home had he known of the unfortunate mar- 
na^ already contracted. Cold and weariness drove the woman, even 
while she walked, to the only comfort she knew. She raised the black 
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mnoant to her lip^s and then Bung empty pklaJ awa>\ Now she 
wdked, always more and more drow^^UyT and dulchcd more and 
more automatically the deeping child at her boeom+ Soon edie Mt 
notking but a supreme longing to lie down and deep; and so sanik 
down against a straggiing hizre^budi, an easy pillow enough; and 
the bed of snow^ toOp was soft. The trold was no longer felt, but her 
arms did not at once relax their instinctive clutch, and the little one 
slumbered on. 

The compleLe torpor came at last; the fingers lost their tension, 
the arms unbent; then the little head fell away from the bosoiiL, and 
the blue eyes of the child opened wide on the cold starlight. At first 
there was a little peevish cry of “Mammy,” as the child rolled down* 
w^ard; and then, suddenly, its eyes w'ere caaght by a bright gleam¬ 
ing light oti the white ground^ and with the ready transition of 
infancy Lt decided the light must be caughL 

In an instant the child had slipped on all fours, and. after making 
out that the cunaitig gleam came from a very bright place, the little 
onCp rising on its legs, toddled through the snow—toddled on to 
the open door of Silos Mamer^s cottage^ and right up to the warm 
hearth where was a bright fi.re^ 

The little one, accuston^ to be left to itself for long hours with¬ 
out notice, squatted down on the old sack spread out before the fire, 
in perfect contentment. Presently the little golden head sank down, 
and the blae eyes wore vailed by their delicate half-transparent lids. 

But wlicfc was Silas Msrncr w'hik thi& strange visitor had come 
to his hearth? He was In the cottage, but he did not nice the child. 
Since he had lost hia money he had eontracted the habit of opening 
his door, and looking out from time to tiinct as if he thought that 
hh money might somehow^ be coming back to him. 

That morning he had been told by some of his neighbaurs that 
it was New Yearns Eve, and that he must sit np and hear the old 
year rung out, and the new rung in* because that was good luck, 
and might bring his money back again. Perhapg ihii friendly Ra- 
veioe way of jesting had helped to throw Silas into a motf^ than 
usually eiciled alate. Certainly be opened his door again and again 
that night, and the last dme, just as he put out hts hand to dose It, 
the invisible wand of catalepsy arrested him. and there he stood 
like a graven image, povrcrless to resist either the good or evil that 
might cuter. 

When Marncr^s scmsihility returned he was unaware of the break 
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in Ills consciousn*^ and onty noticed that he whb dwlled and faint. 

Turning tOMFQrda tht hearth ii seemed to his bltimed vision as if 
there i^as a heap of gold on. the floors but instead of hard coin hia 
fingers encountered iKift^ warttii cnrLs. In uller amozetnent^ Silas fell 
on his knees to examine the morveb it t^'as a sleeping child, a rotind, 
fair thing, with Soft, yellow tLn^ all over its head. Could this he 
the little sisler come back to him in a dream—^hls little sbter whom 
he had carried about in his arms for a year before she died? That 
Was the first ihonghl. ^^04 it a dream? [t was very much like his 
little sister. How and when had the child come in withoul his know'^ 
ledge? 

But there was a ^ on the hearth; the child had awakened, and 
Marner stooped to lift it on to his knee+ tie had plenty to do through 
the next hour* The porridge, sweetened with some dry brown sugar, 
stopped the crie^ of the Unlc one for “mammy/" Then it occurred 
to SdasV dull hachclor mind that the child wanted iU wet hoots off, 
and tht# having been done, the wet hoots suggested that the child 
had been walking on the snow. 

He made out the marks of the little feet in the snow, and. holding 
iJte child in his arms, foUowed their track to the fnrae hush. Then 
he became aware that there was a human body, half covered with 
the shifting snow. 


With ibp child til hw arms, Sibs at one* went for the doctor, who 
was speiidlng the evening at the Red House. And Godfrey Com re- 
co^ised that it was hb own child he mw in Maracr"s atmii. 

■ j ^ woman was dead—had been dead for some hours, the doctor 
said: and Godfrey, who had accompanied him to Marncr s cottage, 
undmloi^ that he wa*. free to marry Nancy Urnmetcr. 

Youlf take the child lo the pariah to-morrow?” Godfrey asked, 
speakitig as inEhfferenlly as he could. 

1 “’^. Worrier sharply. '‘Will they make me take 

her. 1 shall kef»p her till anybody shows theyVe 0 right lo take her 
away rom me. The motherb dead, and I reckon it’s got no father. 
It a a lone thing and 1 m a lone thing. My money’s gom^I don’t 
fcno^w where, and this is come from I don’t know'where." 

^Tcy turned to the Red House with a sense of relief and 
gladness, and Silas kept the child. There had been a softening of 
feeing to him in the village since the day of his robbery, and now 
an sympathy was aroused amongst the women. Thk child was 
chrn^ed Hephzibah, after Marrer’s mother, and was called Eppie 
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[V^ Eppie's Daemon 


Eppie hid cacne to link Silas MamCT once more with ihe whole 
world. The diapoaitian lo hoard had ulierly gone^ and there was no 
longer any Tepulflioo around to him. 

As the child grew up^ one petsoti watched with keener^ though 
more hiddeti interest than any other Ute pros|w*rous growth ol Ep¬ 
pie under the weaver's care. The sepuire was dead, and Godfrey Casa 
was jnanied lo Nancy Lammcter. He had no child of his own save 
the one that knew him not. No Dunisey had ever turned up, and 
people had ceased to think of hiiD+ 

Siiiteen years had passed^ and now Aaron Winihropj a wdl-be- 
haved young gardener^ is wanting lo marry Eppie, and Eppie is 
willing to have him "some time-” 

^ "Everybody's married some time^* Aaron says,” said Eppie- “But 
I told him that wasn^ true, for 1 said look at father—he'^s never 
been married.'" 

"No, childaaid Silas, “your father was a lone man till you was 
sent to him-” 

"But yon'U never be lone again, father/^ said Eppfe tenderly. 
*Tbat was what Aaron said—*! could never thttifc o" taking you 
away from Master Mamer, Eppie.^ And 1 said- 'It ^ud be no use if 
you did, Aaron/ And he wants us ail to live together, so as you 
necdnT work a bit* father, only what's for your ovm pleasure, and 
he'd be as good as a son lo you—that was what he said.” 

The proposal to separate Eppie froin her fosterdaiher name from 
Godfrey Casa. 

When the old stone-pit by Mamer's cottage went dry, owing 
to drainage operations, the skeleton of Dunstan Cass was found, 
wedged between two great atones. The vratch and seals were recog¬ 
nised, and all the weaver's money was at the bottom of the pit. The 
shock of this disco very moved Godfrey to leli Nancy the secret of 
his earlier marriage. 

"'Everything comes to light, Nancy^ sooner or lBler.r” he said. 
“Thai woman Mamer found dead in the snow-—Eppie’s mother— 
was in? wife. Eppie Is my chlhl. I oughtn't to have left the child 
unowned- 1 oughtn’t to have kept it from you."” 

“It's hut lUtic wrong to rue* Godfrey/* Nancy answered sadly* 
“You"ve made it up to me—youVe been good to me for fiftecu 
years- It'U be a different coming to os, now she's grown up.” 

They were childless, and it hsdn"t occurred to ihem as they ap- 




preached Silas Marner’a cotUge that Godfrey’a offer mighi be de- 
dined. At fit^ (^frey explained that he and hie wife wanted to 

In place of a daughter, 

^ Eppie* my child, speak,*^ said old Mamer faintly. “I won’t stand 
m your way. Thank Mr. and Mis. Caga.” 

"^anh you. ma’am-thanJc you, sir," said Eppie dropping a curt- 
^^but 1 can t leave my fairer, nor own anybody nearer than 

^frcy Cass was imiated at ihb ohslacle. 

“But I've a ddm od yoa. Eppie” he returned. “It’s my dutv, 
Marner, to own Eppie av my child, and provide for her. She’s my 
oi^hild. Her mother was my wife. I’ve a natural claim on her ” 
^en. sjf, why didn t you say so sixteen years ago, and claim 
her before Id come to love her, i’stead o’ conilog to lake her from 
^ now, when you might as well take the heart out o* mv body? 
Wieri a man lurn.^ a blessing from his door, it falls to them as 
t^^Mn. But let It he as you will Speak to the child. Ill hinder 

"Eppie, my dear,” said Codlrey, looking at bis daughter not with¬ 
out some embarrassmem, “it’ll always be our wieh that You should 
show your love and gratitude to one who’s been a father to you so 
inauy yeare; hut we hope you’ll come to love os a, weU, and though 
haven t been what a father should ha’ been to you all these yearn. 

I wish to do the ulmwl m my power for you now, and provide for 
J^ou M my only child. And youTl have the best of mothers in my 

cu and curtsy as she had done before, 

f hers and grasped it firmly, 

nimnk you, ma am—thank you, sir, for your offers—they're verv 
^cal and far above my wish. For I should have no delight in life 
y more if was forced to go away from my father.” 
lit vain Nancy expostulated mildly, 

always ^'JUght of a little home where he’d sit f the com^, and 1 

think o’ no other 

atrij I m pronui^ to marry a working man, as’H live with father 
and help ttle ta lake care of him/* 

Gcdfrey' Ca$ci and his wife went oul. 

A year later Eppie was married, and Mrs. Godfrey Casa provided 
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ihv wedding dress, and Mr. Cass made some necessary alteraliojis 
to suit SilasV larger family^ 

“Oh, father,^ said Eppie* when the bridal party retnmed from 
the churcht “whal a pretty home ottrs ia! I think nobody could be 
happier than we arc !” 


MIHATL EMINESCU 

lltlEAlL EMINESCU (Remanbiv lBaO- 1889 >. Oat^ndine RuuMnian pwt 
Hij^y aensitlvt uid ramaulic, anable to fldjdBi to everyday Ufa. Killed, bj 
another inmate in insane Wrote tiO poein^ a noral» Etiry ide*, afkil 

ftitlelea on wide nnao oE luliieeiA. His peMiminn reflceied iiiL liter Rnmniiiaii 

wriier^ 

SOM^ET 

How many stars in lofty heaven ascending; 

How many billowa ^eam iheoceati^s flowings 
Wilh serried lights and scinlilJations plowing. 

And endless movemenl—Is our thought trdji&cendinp. 

Choose as tbou will, the road of Lifers bestowinp; 

Rising to greatness, or to crime descending; 

Dust and the darkness Fate for each is sending; 

To mute oblivion* like the rest, art goings 
I saw me dying; 'mid the shadowed porches 
They did appear in lonely earth would lay roe; 

I heard the requiem chants, and saw the torches^ 

O dulcet shadow; pray thee^ draw more nigb me, 

That 1 may fed Death^s hovering shade approaches, 

With weeping lids and dark wings, pausing by me* 


O'ER THE TREES 

0 *er the trees the moon is showing; 

Stir the leaves in forest brake. 

And the alder branches shake, 

Wlulsl the wistful horn ta blowing. 
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Furtlier wending, further wending; 

He^ird more faini^ and yei rnara faini; 
To my soul with sorrow blent. 

Healing hope of Death thou'rt lading. 

Why art slleiit, wheu, becahi^ 

Turns my sad heart lo thy strain? 
GentJe horn, wilt sound again, 

Sound for me iby notes endiarm^? 


ITHY COMEST \OT? WHY COMEST NOT? 

Behold the swallows ijuit the caves^ 

And fall the yellowed walnut leaves. 

The hoar frost doth the vineyard rot; 

Why comest not? Why comest not? 

Unto mine arms, 0 love, return; 

Mine eager eyes to thee ahall yearn; 

My weary head find gentle rest 
Upon thy breast; upon thy breast. 

Dost thou remember? Oft indeed 
We twain did hie o*er vale and mead; 

And oft I raised thee, sweetheart tnioe; 

Ah, many a tLntel Ah, many a lime! 

On earth full many women dwelJ 
Whose eyes the sparkhng stars eied; 

But how so bright their eyes may be. 

They’re not like thee! They’re not Lite thee! 

Since thy dear bounty sweet aEorda 
My life the joys of love’s accords. 

For me thou dost the stars outshine; 

Beloved mice! Beloved mine! 

Now speed the last of Autumn days. 

The dead leaves tcalter on the ways, 

The lonely fields are dank and drear— 

Why art not here? Why art not here? 
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EURIPIDES 

ECRIPCDES (Crwk, 4S5406 Thi? and p^pal^ of tl» 

Greek tirHEedfan*, TV drwimtial ul greet h^mnn opposed lo mow 

philo 44 pbio oonocplloni of Atflchyliii eful ^pkoctr^ Wrote over BO pliye^ ot 
wltieh 19 HUTiTC—including jf/cesfiX MedfOn Eftclni, Orestes, These *«m 
Abndsl modmi in poitrmyMl of ■trong pcrsottBlitl^e in grip of wimoi cmolioDfc 

MEDIANS WRONGS 

Nurse of Medea. All i& variant now 
And hate' far Jas^n, So hh chDdrm false^ 

Fake to my tnifitre^ for a rnval bride 

Hath left her conch, and wrdded CreofiV daughterT 

Lord of this land. III doth Medea hrook 

Thia base dishonor; on hJs oath ^He cal1$^ 

Recalls their plighted bauds, die firmest pledge 
Of mutual failh, and calls ihe gods to witness 
What a Tcr^uitnl she from Jason finds. 

Of food regardless, and in sorrow sunk 
She Uc0, and melts in tears each tedious hour 
Since first she knew her lord had injured her; 

Nor lifts her eye, nor lifts her face from the earth 
Deaf to her friendg’ enlreatiEs as a rock. 

Or bUlow of the sea ; save when she turns 
Her anowy neck, and to herself bewails 
Her fathers and her country^ and her hou^e* 

Which she betrayed to follow this base man., 

Who Iteats her now with such indignity, 

ASicdon now hath 1 aught her whsl it ia 
Not to forsake a parent and his house. 

She hates her children^ nor with pleasure sees them. 

I fear her, lest she form some strange design; 

For violent her temper^ nud of wfronga 
Impatienl: well 1 know her^ and I fear her. 

Lest, in the dead of night, when all are laid 
In deep repose, she steal into the house, 

And plunge into their breast the piercing sword; 

Or murder ev*n the monarch of the land. 

Or the now-married Jason, on herself 
Drawing fievercT illss for tike a storm 
Her passions swelh and he that dares enrage her 
Will have small cause to boast his victory.. 
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Bui her mus from the ring 

Retumin^t heedless of their mother'i ilb; 

For youth holds po society with griel. 

Enter Tu tor, ujjjA the Sons of 

Tut. Thou old domestic servant of my mbtr-esa. 
Why dost thou lake thy statioti at the gatea^ 

And ruminate in silence on thy griefs? 

How hath Medea wished to be alone? 

IVur. Thou good old map, attend enl on the aom 
or Jason, faithful servant with iheir lords 
Suffer in their affiictions^ and their hearts 
Are touch’d with social aorrow: and my griefa 
Svfoll, for Medea's BufTerings, to such height, 

That strong desire impeiJ'd me to come forth. 

And tell them to the earth and to the skies. 

TuL Admits she yet no respite to her groan 9? 
/Vur. 1 wonder at thee: no, these ilk but now^ 

Are risings to their height not yet advanced. 

TuL ] heard one say^ not seeming to attend, 

But passing on to where they play with dice, 

Aruopg the grave old men, who then by chance 
Were sitting near Pinenek hallowed stFeaiPt 
That Creon, lord of this fair land+ will drive 
These children and their mother from the stale 
Of Corinth: whether this report be true 
I know not^ but I wish it olherwisei 
A^ar. Will Jason hear lo see his sons thus wrong'd^ 
Though he regarik their mother now no more? 

Tut. To new alliances the old gives place. 

And to this house he is no more a friend, 

/Vur. Ruin would follow^ lo the former ill 
If this were added etc the first subsides^ 

Tui. Be cautious then; it were miseasonahte 
Our queen knew this; in sijenco close thy Ups* 

/Vur* Co in, my children* go: all will bo well; 

And take thou heed, keep them aloof, fior let thent 
Come near their mother while her griefs are freah: 
Cruel her eye, and wild; ] mark'd it l&le* 

Expressive of some dark design on these: 
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Nor will sht dieck her furyt well I know. 

Till the storm bursts or some onet ioay its stroke 
Fall on some hostile heack not on a friend. 

MeJext (within.) Wretch that I am, what migoish rends mf 
heart! 

Wretched Medea, how art thou undone! 

Nur* Ay, thus it Ls. Your mother, tny dear children^ 

Swells with resentment, swells with rage. Go in, 

C#n quickly in^ hut come no! in her eye. 

Approach her not, but keep yon from tie wild 
And dreadful fun' of her violent temper. 

Go now, go quickly in; this rising clond 
Of grief forebodes a Storm, which soon will fall 
With greater ragei inflamed with injuries, 

What will not her tempestuous spirit dare? 

Med. Ah me! ah me! what mighty wrongs I bear. 

Wrongs that demand my tears snd loud lamental 
Ye sons accnr§ed of n detested moLheXT 
Perish, together with your father periah, 

And in one general min sink yonr house! 

iVur. Ah me unhappy! in their father^s fault 
Why make ihy sons associates? Why on them 
R.I&CS thy hatred? Oh, I fear^ I fear. 

My children, lest some evil threatens you* 

Kings have a fiery quality of sonh 
Accustomed to command; if once they fed 
Control, though small, their auger blajces out. 

Not easily eictinguish^d; hence E deem 

An equal mediocrity of life 

More to be wish’d; if not in gorgeous state. 

Vet without danger glides it on to age. 

There’s a protection in its very name. 

And happiness dwells with it; but the height 
Of towering greatneBs long to morlol man 
Remains not JixM, and, when misfortune comes 
Enraged, in deeper min minks the houses 

CAojtjj. I heard the voice, I heard the loud Ifnnenta 
Of the unhappy Colchian: do her griefs 
(Say* reverend matron)* find no respite yet? 

From the door^s opening valve 1 heard her voice- 
No pleasure in the morrows of your home 
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1 lake: for dred^ art done no! grateful lo me. 

This is tio more a homo; idl here is vanishM, 

Nor leaves a trace hehind. The iDDnarchV house 
He makes his avu'^ while my uiihappy mislress 
In her lone chamber melts her life away 
In tears, unmoved by oU the argumenCs 
Lrged by her friends lo soothe her sorrowing soiiL 
Med. O that the eihereal lightning on this head 
Would fall! Why Longer should 1 wish to livo? 

Unhappy me! Death would be welcome now^ 

And kindly free me from ihis hated life^ 

Cho. Dost thou bear thk, 0 Jove^ 0 Earth, O Lights 
The mournful voice of this unhappy dame? 

Why thns indulge this unabated force 
Of nuptial love, self-rigorous, hastening death? 

Let it not he thy wish; if a new bed 

Now eharms thy hushand, be not his offence 

Engraved too deep: Jove will avenge ihy wrongs* 

Let not thy sorrows prey upon thy heart 

Med. O powerful Themis, O revered Diana, 

See what I snlfcr, though witlt sacred oaths 
This vile, accursed husband I had bound! 

Oh, might I one day see him and hh bride 
Rent piecemeal in their house, who unprovokeef 
Have dared to wrong me thus! Alas, my father! 

Alas, my country! whom my shameftil flight 
Abandon'd, having first my brother slain 1 
Cho* 1 hear her latncntations mixed with groans, 

^Tiich Ln the anguish of her heart sbe vents ^ 

And on her faithless husband, who betray^ 

Her bed, she calls aloud; upon the gods^ 

Thus basely wrong'd, she calls, attesting Themis, 

Daughter of Jove, the arbitress of oaths. 

Who led her to the shores of Greece, across 
The rolling ocean, when the shades of night 
Darkened its w^nves, and steered her through thesiraits. 

MEDE.rS UST WORDS TO HER CHILDREN 

O children^ children! you have still a city, 

A home, where, lost lo me and all my woe. 

You will live ont your lives without a mother! 
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Bui I—^lol I ELDi for flUQlher knd. 

Leaving the joy of you. To see yoo happy. 

To deck your niuifiuge-bed, to gricei your hridcj 
To light your wedding torch shell not be mine! 

0 me, thrice wretched in my own self-will! 

In vain ihen, dear tny children I did I rear you; 

In vain I traveiledt und with wearing sorrow 
Bore bitter anguish in llte hour of childbirth! 

Yea, of a soothe t hud great hope of yon. 

That you should cherish my old age, unci deck 
My corpse with loving handsp and make me blessed 
^Mid women in my death. But fiow^ sh me! 

Hath perished that sweet dream. For long without you 
I E^halJ drag out a dreuryt doleful agOp 
And you shall never see your mother more 
With your dear eyes: for all your life is changed. 

Woe, Woe! 

Why gaze you at me with your eyes, my children? 

Why smile your last sw^eet smile? Ah me! ah me! 

What ithuli i do? My heart dissoivea within me. 

Friends, when I see ihe glad eyes of my sonsl 
1 cannot. No: my will that was m steady. 

Farewell to it. They too shall go with me: 

Why shoald T wound iheir sire with what wounds them. 
Heaping tenfold his woes oa my own head ? 

Nqj no, I ^hall not. Perish my proud will. 

Yet whence this weakness? I wish to reap 
The scorn that springs from enemies unpunished? 

Dare it 1 must, ’i^al craven fool am I, 

To lei soft thonghts flow irictling from my soul! 

Co, boys, into the house; and he who may not 
Be present at my solemn sacrifice— 

Let him see to it. My hand shall not falter. 

Ah! ahl 

Nay, do not, 0 my heart] do not Uib thingl 
Sudor them, 0 poor fool; yea, spare thy children! 
Thera in thy exile they will gladden thee. 

Not so: by all the plagues of nelhermost Hell, 

It shaU not be that that I should suffer 
My foes to triuruph and insult my aona! 

Die must they: this must be, and since it mnst. 
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U 1 myself will sJsy ihetn^ I ^h.f> bcre them. 

So it ifl and there no escape. 

Even 0 $ I speaks the ctovm is on her headi 
The bride is dying in her robes, t know it. 

But since ibis path most piteous I treadt 
Sending tliem forth on paths more piteous farj 
I will embrace my childreu, O niy sonSn 
Give, give your mother your dear hands to kiss! 

O dearest hands, and mouths tuosl dear to me, 

And forms and noble faces of my sons! 

Be happy even there: what here was youis^ 

Your father robs you of. O loved embrace J 
0 tetider touch and sweet brcalh of my boys! 

Co, go, go^ leave me! Lo, I cannot bear 
To look on you, my woes have overwhelmed mel 
Now know 1 all the ill 1 have to do: 

Bui rage is stronger than my better mind; 

Rage, cause of greatest crimes and griefs to mortaJs, 
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The shadow of the houses leave behind. 

In the cocl EK>scage of the grove reclined, 

The wiue of hnendfihip from lovers goblet drink, 
And enterlam with cheerful speech the ruind* 

Drink, friend! hehold, the dreary wintcr^s gone^ 
The mantle of old age has lime withdrawn. 

The sunbeam glittem in the morning dew^ 

O'er hill and vale youthV Moom is surging oru 
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Cup-bcjurcr! quench with anftw the gobletfirct 
Even as the wise man cools nnd stiJb hU Ire- 
Look, when ihc jar is drained, upon the brim 
The light foimi mcltcth with thcheart'a desire. 

Cup-hearer i bring anear the silver bowh 
And with the glowing gold fulfil the wboler 
L'nto the weak new vigor it imparts. 

And without lance subdues the hero's souL 

My' love sways, dancing, like the myrtle-tree. 

The masses of her curls difihcreled+ see! 

She kiUfi me with her dmts, inloKicflles 
My burning blood, and will not set me free. 

Within the aromatic garden come. 

And slowly in ite shadows let us roam. 

The foliage be the turban for our brows. 

And the green branches o'er oar heads b domCi 

All paid thou with the goblet shall assuage. 

The wine-cup heab the sharpest pangs that rage, 
Let others crave inheritance of wealtli, 

Joy be our portion and our heritagc- 

Drink in the garden, friend, anigh the rose^ 
Richer than spiee's breath the soft air blnwa^ 

If it should cease a little traitor then, 

A zephyr light its secret would disclose* 

It 

Thou who art clothed in silk, who drawest on 
Proudly thy raiment of fine linen spun. 

Bethink thee of the day when thou alone 
Shalt dwell at last beneath the marble slone^ 

Anigh the nests of adders thine abode, 

With the carlb^rawling serpent and the load. 
Trust in the Lord, He will sustain thee there. 
And without fear thy soul shall rest with God* 
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If the world flatter Lhc« with soft-voiccd arl. 
Know ^lis B ciuiLoing witeh who crharm$ thy heart. 
Whose habit is to wed man's aoul with griefs 
And those who are cIoBe^bound in love to part- 


He who bestows h» wealth upon the poor, 

Has only lent ii to the Ixutl„ be sure— 

Of whsit avail to elasp it with clenched hand ? 

It goes not with ua to the grave ohscurev 

The voice of those who dweU within the tomb^ 
Who in corruption's house have made their home^ 
”0 yc who wander oV ns still today. 

When will ye come to share with tie the gloom?" 

How cufi'st thou (ft er of the world complain. 

And murmuring, burden it with all thy pain? 
Silence! thou art a traveller at an inn, 

A guestf who may but over night remaui. 


Be thou not wroth agnioBt the proud^ hut show 
How he who yeaterday great joy did know, 

Today is begging for hia very bread. 

And painfully upon a crutch must go. 

How foolish they whose faith is hred upon 
The treasures of their worldly wealth alone. 

Far wiaer w^ere il Iq obey the Lord, 

And only say^ ""The will of God be done!™ 

Has Fortune smiled on thee? Oh, do not trust 
Her reckless joy, she stil! deceives and must. 

Perpetual snares she spreads about thy feet. 

Thou Bhalt not rest lill thou art mixed with dust 

Man is a weaver on the earth, 'tb said. 

Who weaves and weaves^ is own days are the threadl. 
And when the length allotted he hath spun. 

All life is over, and aU hope is dead. 
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n. IN THE NIGHT 


Unto the houw of prayer my spirit yoams. 

Unto the &oiirce» of her b^mg tuniB, 

To where the sacred light of heaven inimap 
She struggles thitherward by day and night 

The splendor of Cod's glory blinds her ey«. 

Up without wings she soareth to the skiea, 

With silent aspiration seeks to rise. 

In dnsky evening and in darksome night 

To her the wonders of God^s works appear^ 

She longH with fervor Him to draw anear^ 

The tidings of His glory reach her ear* 

From mom to cven^ and from night to night 

The banner of thy grace did o^er me rest 
Yet was thy worship banished from my breast 
Almighty^ thou didst seek me out and test 
To try and to uiatrtici me in the night. 

Infatuate I trifled youth away. 

In notlkingness dreamed through my manhood's day« 
Therefore my streaming tears I may not stay, 

They are my meat and drink by day and uighti 

f 

In flesh imprisoned is the son of light 
This life is but a bridge when seen aright* 

Rise in the silent hour and pray with might 
Awake and call upon the Cod by night! 

Kaatei) to cleanse thyself of sin, arise! 

Follow Truth's path dint leads unto the akiea, 

As swift as yesterduy eristence flies, 

Brief even as a watch within the night. 

Man ent^ life for trouble: all ho has. 

And all that he beholds* is pain, alas! 

Like to a flower dof# ho bloom and pass, 

He fadeth like a vision of the night. 
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The forging floods of life around him row^ 
Death feeds upon him^ pity is no more, 

To others all his riolii» he gives o^er^ 

And dJeth in the middle hour of oighL 

Crushed by the burden of my sins 1 pray^ 

Oh, wherefore shunned I not the evil way? 
Deep are my sighs, I wrap the livelong dayt 
And wet my couch ifvith tears night alter night. 

My spirit adrs, my streaming tears still run, 
Like to the wild birds' notes my sorrows^ tone. 
In the hushed silence loud resounds my groan» 
My soul arises moaning in the nights 

Within her narrow soul oppressed with dread. 
Bare of adornment and with griebbowed head 
Lamenting, many a tear her sad eyes shed. 

She weeps with anguish in the gtoomy nighL 


For tears my burden seem To lighten best. 
Could 1 but weep my hearths blood, I might raL 
My spirit bows with mighty griei oppressed, 

I utter forth my prayer vdlhin the uighL 

Youth's charm has like a Meeting shadow gone, 
With eagle wings the hours of life have flowiL 
AJaa! the time when pleasure I have Lnown^ 

I may not now recall by day or night. 

The haughty scorn purBoes me of my foe, 

Evil his thought, yet soft his speech and low. 
Forgot it not, but bear his purpose so 
Forever in thy mind by day and night. 

Observe a pious fast, be whole again, 

Hasten to purge ihy heart of every stain* 

No more from prayer and penitence rcfTain, 

But turn unto thy God by day and night. 
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He fipesiflt “My son, yea^ 1 will wjnd iHee dd. 
Bend thou thy steps to me* lie not afraid. 

No nearer friend than I am, hast thon mnder 
Possess thy soul iit patience one more night.*^ 

///. ELEGY 


My thoughts impelled me to the resting-place 
Where sleep my parente^ many a friend and brnther. 
I asked them (no one heard and none replied} r 
ye forsake me, too* oh falher* mother?'* 

Then from the grave, without a tongue* these cried# 
And showed my own place waiting by their side. 
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A ROSE FOR EMILY 

Whez^ Mi^s Emily Gnerson died, our whole town went to her 
funeraU the men through n sort of reapectftil affection for a fallen 
zDonument, the women moatly out of cnuioalty to aee the inside of 
her hou$e, which no one save an old tniui'^rvaut —q combtD&d 
gardener and cook—had seen in at least ten yean. 

Et wraa a squarbh frame house that had once been white, 
decorated with cupolas and spires and scrolled balconies in the 
heavily lightsome style of the Sevoilies, set on what had once been 
OUT most select street But gntages and cotton gins had encroached 
and obliterated even the august names of that neighborhood; only 
Miss Emily's house was loft, lifting its stubboru and coquettish 
decay above the cotton wagons and the gasoline pumps^an eyesore 
among eysores. And flow Miss Emily had gone to join the repre* 
aeniatives of those august nainea where they lay in the cedar-bemiised 
cemetery among the ranked and anonymous graves of Union and 
Confederate soldiers who fell at the battle of Jefferson^ 

Alive, Miss Emily had been a tradition, a duty, and a care» a 
sort of hereditary obligation upon the town, dating from that day in 
189*1 when Colonel Sartoris, the mayor—he who fathered the edict 
that no Negro woman should appear on the streets without an apron 
—remitted her taxes, the dispensatian dating from the death of her 
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father on into perpetuity. Not that Mias Emily would have accepted 
charity. Colonel Sartoris invenled an involved tale to the e^ect that 
Miss Emily's fathef had loaned money to the town, which the town, 
as a matter of business^ preferred this way of repaying. Only a man 
of Coionel! Sarloris^ generation and thought could hOiVC invented ih 
and only a woman could have believed iL 

WQjen the neart generation^ with its more modern ideas^ became 
may015 and aldermen^ ibis arrangement created some liltle dissatis^ 
faction^ On the first of the year they mailed her a lax notice. Febni' 
ary came^ and there w^ns no reply^ They wrote her a formal Icltert 
asking her to call at Oio sherifTs office at her convenience^ A wnek 
laler the mayor wrote her himselh offering to cal] or send his car 
for her, and ncjceivcd in reply a note on paper of an archaic shape;^ 
in a thin, flowing calligraphy in ladecl Ink, to the effect that she no 
longer went oat at alL T^e toi notice was also enclosedt withanl 
comment. 

They called a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen. A deputa¬ 
tion Waited upon her, knocked at the door through which no visitor 
had passed since she ceased giving china-painting lesona eight or 
ten years earlier^ They were odirutted by tfie ohi Negro into a dim 
hall from which □ stairway mounted into still more shadow. It 
smelled of dust and disuse—a close, dank smell. The N^o led 
them into the parlor. It waa furnished in heavy, IcathcT-covered 
fumitnre. When the Negro opened the blinds of one wiodow% 'they 
Could see that the leather was cracked; and when they sat down^ 
a faint dust rose sluggishly about ihcir tJiighs, spinnmg with slow 
motes in the single sun-ray. On a tarnished gilt easd before the 
fireplace stood a crayon portrait of Miss Emi]y’'s father. 

They rojMS when she enlcre<l—a small, fat woman in black, with 
a thin gold chain defending to her waist and vanishing into her 
bell, leaning on an ebony cane with a tarnished gold bend. Her 
skeleton was small and spare; perhaps that was why w^hal would have 
been merely plumpness in another was obesity in her. She looked 
bloated^ like a body long fubmerged in motionless w^atcru an<l of 
that pallid hue* Her eyes, lost in the fatty ridges of her face, looked 
like two small pieces of coat pressed into a lump of dough as they 
moved from one face to another while the visitors sioted their errand* 

She did not ask them to sit. She jual stood in the door and IbterLcd 
quietly until the spokesman came 1o a stumbling halt+ Then they 
could hear the invisible watch ticking at ihe end of the gold chain. 

Her voice was dry and cold* "'1 have no taxes iu JeffersoOH Colonel 
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Sartoris explained il Id tat, Perhap# one of you can gain access 
to the city tecords and aalisfy youj^lvca*** 

“But we have. We are the city authontjea, Mi&s Emily, Didn't 
you gel a notice from the sheriS^ aigned by him?” 

^ “I revived a paper, yta,'^ Mias Emtiy &aid, “Perhapi lie con- 
aiders himself the sheriff < , , I have no taxes in Jefferson,” 

*‘Bnt there is nothing on the books to show that von sec^ We must 
go by the—” 

“See Colonel Sartorts^ I have no taxes in Jeflerson/^ 

“But^ Miss Emily—” 

‘^Sce Colonel Sarloris ” (Colonel Sartods had been dead almost 
ten years,) “[ have no taxes in Jefferson. Tobel” The Negro ap¬ 
peared. “Show these gentlemen ouL** 


II 

So she van<|uished them, horse and foot, jusl as she hud van- 
quifthed iheir Fathers thirty years before nbont the smell. That was 
two years after her father s death and a short titne after her ffweet- 
heart—the one we bolieved would marry her—had fJctferted her, 
Afler her father*6 death she went out very Jiltlft; after her sweet¬ 
heart went away, people hardly saw her at all. A few of the ladies 
had the temerity to call, hut were not received^ and the only sign ol 
life about the plate was the Negro man—a young man thcn^^going 
in and out with a market basket. 

Just as if a man—-any man-—could keep a kitchen properly 
the ladies said; so they were not surprised when llie smell deielop^, 
Il was another link hetw4Kn the gross, teeming world and the High 
and mighty Criersous^ 

A nei^Khor, s womnn. complained to ihe mnyor. Judge Stevens, 
eighty years old, 

“But what will you have me do about it, madam?” he said. 

“Why, send her word to itop it,” the woman ™id. “rsn't there a 
law?” 

“I’m sure that won’t be necesBary ” Judge Stevens said, “ft’a 
probably a snake or a rat that nigger of hers kUIed in the yard. 
I’ll speak to hiTu shout it” 

The next daj he received two more complaint:^, one from a man 
who MRie In dimdent deprecation. “We really must do something 
about it, Judge. I’d be the last one in the world to bother Miss 
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Emily, hut weVe got to do somEtliitig*” TKat tiighl tiie Board of 
Aldermeo mel'-^lin!* gruy-beards and one y(hunger mnti, a member 
of the riEing generatlpn. 

H Biitipie enougb;' he ‘'Send her word lo Knvc her pU™ 
eleaned up- Give her a certain time Lo do it trir and if she don t . . * 

^^DarnmiL air/' Judge Stevens said, you accuse a lady to her 
face of amdling bad?"^ ^ 

So the neat uight, after midnight, four men crossed Miss Ezmly s 
lawn and slunk ii]>out the bouse like burglars, sniffidg aloug the base 
of the brickwork and at ihc cellar openings while one of them per¬ 
formed a regidar iiowing motion with hb hand out of a sack along 
from his sJioulder. They broke open the cellar door and sprinkled 
lime there^ and in all tlie outbuildings. As iheif recrossed the Iflwn^ 
a window that had beeu dark was Lighted and Miss Emily sat in it, 
the light behind her, and her upright torso motionless as that of an 
idoL They crept quietly across the lawn and into the shadow of the 
locusts that lined the street. After a week or two the smell went 
away^ 

That was when people bad begun to feid really sorry for her^ 
People in our town, remembering how Old Lady i^yalt, ber^ great* 
aunt, had gone completely erswy at laat, believed that the Griersons 
held themselves a little too high for what they reaLy were. 
of the young men wae quite good enough to Mbis Emily and &uch+ 
We had long thought qf them aa a tableau: Miss Emily a slender 
figure in white in the backgroand, her father a sprnddled siilhouelte 
In the foreground, his back to her and clutching a hor^e-wliip, the 
two of them framed by the back-flung front door« So when she got 
to be thirty' and Wiis still singlcf we were not pleased eiaclly^ but 
vindicated i even with insanity in the family she would n t have 
tumed down all of her chances if they had really materialized. 

When her father died, it got about dial the houi?e was ntl lhat was 
left to her j and in a way, people were glad. At last they could pity 
Miss Etnlly. Being left alone, and u pauper^ she had become human¬ 
ized. Now flbe too would know the old thrill and the old despair of 
a penny more or leas. 

The day after his death oil the ladies prepared to call al ihe house 
and offer condolence and aid, as Is our custom. Miss Emily met 
them al the door, dressed as usual and with no trace of grief on her 
face. She told them dmt her father was not dead. She did that for 
three daySi with the ministers calling on her, and the doctore* try- 
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ing to pemude hw to let them dispow of the body. Jiiat as ihejr 
were shout to resort to law and force, she hroke dotiTi, and they 
□uried her father (jtiickly. 

Ve did not say she was craiy then. We believed she bad to do 
that We remembered ol] the young men her father had driven away, 
and we knew that with nothing left, she would have to cling (o that 
which had robbed her, as people will. 
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She was sick for a long time. When we saw her again, her hair 
was Cut short, making her look Uko a girl, with a vague resemhlance 
to those arigds in colored church windows—sort of tragic and serene. 

The town had just let ibe couti'acLs for [mv^ing ihe sidewalk^^ And 
in the euimner after her father’s death they b^an the work. The 
conslructioii company came with ni^^ers and mules and machinery, 
singing in time to the rbc and fall of picks, Ptstty soon he knew 
everybody in town. Whenever you heard a lot of laughing any- 
man with a big voice and eyes lighter than bis face. The Ihile boys 
would follow in groups to hear him cuss the niggers, and the niggers 
and a foreman named Homer Barron, a Yankee—a hig. dark, ready 
where about the square. Homer Barron would be in the center of 
the group. Presently we began to see him and M«s Eiuilv on Sunday 
afternoons driving in the ydlow-whecled buggy anti the matched 
team of hays fronj the livery stable. 

At fii^t we were glad that Miss Emily would have an interest 
because the ladie all said. “Of course a Grierson would not think 
senouoly of a Northerner, a day laborer,” But there were still 
others, older people, who said that even grief could not cause a real 
bdy to forget uoileMe otiige^-without calling it nohttjse oblige. 
They j^t said “Poor Emily. Her kinsfolk nhoald come To her.” 
She had some km in .Alahamaj hut years ago her father hud fallen 
out vnth them over the estate of Old Lady Wyatt, the craay woman, 
and there was no communication between the two families. They hod 
nal even been rcpre^nled at the funeraL 


And as soon os the old people said. "Poor Emily ” the whispering 
^an. Do you suppose it’s really so?” they said to one another. 

Of course it is. What else could . . This behind their hands; 
rustling of craned silk and satin behind jalousies closed upon the 
aan of Sunday aflemcwn as Uie thin, swift clop^ilop-clop of the 
matched team passed: “Poor Emilv.” 
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She carried her head high enough—even when we believed that 
fihe was fallen. It was as if she demanded more than ever tire recag- 
Dition of her dignity aa the lost Grierson; as if it had wanted that 
touch of earlhiness to leaflirm her impervlousoeas. like -when she 
bought the rat poison, the arsenic. That was over a year alter they 
had begun to say “Poor Emily " and while the two female coitama 
wtre visiling her. 

“I want aoine poi&on,'^ sbe &flid to the druggist. She WM over 
thirty then, sliU a slight woman, though thinner than u.sub1, with 
cold, haughty black ey« in a face the flesh of which wm strain^ 
across the temples and about tl» eye^ckets as you imagine a light- 
house-keeper’s face ought to look, “1 want aome I»^«r 

“Yes, Miss Emily. WTial kind? For rats and such? I d recoin— 
**l want the heat you have. 1 don’t care what kind.” 

The druggist named several ‘They’ll kill aujthing up to an 
elephant But what you want is —** 

“Arsenic," Miss Emily said. Ta that a good one? 

“Is . . , arsenic? Yes, ma’am. But what you want— 

“J wnnt arsenic." 

The druggist looted down at her. She looked hack at bunt ctm, 
lier face like a strnined hog. “Why, of course,” the drnggUt said, 
'if that’s what you want. But the law rwiuires you to tell what you 

are going to use it for.” , , , , , j * 

Miss Emily just stared at him, her head tilted back m order to 
look him eye for eye. until Hr looked away and went and got the 
araenic and wrapp^ it up. The Negro debvery boy roug t er 
the package; the druggist didn’t oeme back. When she openc t e 
package at home there was written on the bo*, under the skull and 
bones: “For rate.” 

IV 


So the nest day we all said. “She will kill hersrir: and w said 
it would be the brat thing. When she had fin* begun to seen 
with Homer Barron, we had said, "She will marry Him, 
said, “She will persuade him yet,” because Homer himself had 
remarked—he liked men, and it was known that he drank with the 
vounger men in the Elk’s CiuK-that be was not a marrying man. 
Later w^ said. “Poor Emily” behind the jalousies a., they pas^d 
OH Sunday afternoon in the glittorlnp Mw Emh) wit er 

head high and Homer Barron with his hat cocked and a cigar m 
his teeth, reins and whip in a yellow glove. 
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Then some of llj€ ladies began \q say that it wns a diagraoe to 
tlw town and a bad example to the young people. The nieo did hot 
wMt to interlerc, but at last tbe ladies forced the Baptis^t minister— 
Mbs Emily 9 people i^rcre Epbcopal— 4 o caU upon her^ He would 
never divnige whal hnppciicd during that biterviewT bul he refused 
to go back again. The nexl Sunday they again drove about the 
and the following day the miniater^e wife wrote to Mbs 
Emily’s rektionfi in Alabama. 

So she had blood-kin under her rcrof again and we sat back to 
watch developments. At first nothing hapjsened. Tlien we were sure 
that they were to he married. We learned that Mbs Emily had been 
to the jeweler*6 and ordered a man^s toilet set in silver, with the 
letter H. 3 , on each piece* Two days later we learned ihat she had 
bought a complete outfit of men's clothitig, inckditig a nigbtahiil, 
and we said^ "'They are married/’ We were really glad. We were 
glad because the two female cotiSLiis were even more Grierson tlian 
Miw Emily had ever been» 

So we^ Were not surprised when Homer Barron^—the atreets had 
been finished some time since—was gone* We were a little disap- 
poinlKi that there was not a public blowing-off, but we bdioved that 
he had gone on to prepare for Mbs Emily’s conung, or to give her 
a chance to gel rid of the cousins. (By that time it was a cabal, and 
we were all Mb* EmilyV allies to help circumvent the cousins.) 
Sure enough, after another week they departed. And* a* we had 
expected all along, within three days Homer Barron was hack in 
town. A neighbor saw the Negro man admit him at the kitchen door 
at dusk one evening* 

And that was the la^t we ^aw of Homer Barron. And of Mba 
Emdy for some time. The Negro man went in and out with the 
market basket, hut the front door remained closed. Now and then 
we would ss? her at a window for a moment, as the men did tlmt 
night when they sprinkled the lime, but for almost six months ?be 
did not appear on the streets. Then we knew that this was to be 
expected too; a* if that quality of her father which had thwarted 
her woman's life so many times bad been too virulent and loo 
furious to die. 

When we next saw Mi;^ Emily, she hod grown fat and hEr hair 
was turning gray. During the next few^ yeara it grew^ grayer and 
grayer until it attained an erven pcp|>cr-BJid-«alL iron-gray, when it 
ceascri turning. Up to the day of her death at seventy-four it was 
atlll that vigorous iron-gray, like the hair of an active man. 
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Froin that lime on her from door remained closedT * 

pericK} of sii or Bm'Cn yeara^ when she was iihout fortyt during wliioh 
she gave lessona Id cbina-poinllng^ She fitted up b atndio id one of 
the downataira roornsj where the daughters and grarwldangfilers of 
Cotood Sartoris^ contemporaries were sent to her with tlie same 
regulanty and in the same spirit that the? were sent to church on 
Sundays with a twenty'five-cent piece for the coUeetjoo plate% MeaO' 
while her laxea hnd been remitt^. 

Then the newer generation became the backbone and the spirit 
of the town, and the painting pupib grew up and fell away 
and did not send their children to her with hoMs of color atiid 
tedious hrushcA and pictunea cut from the Ladies^ magazines. The 
front door closed Upon the last one and remained closed for goodn 
When the lown got free postal deli¥ei7, Miss Emily alone refused 
to let them fasten the metal numbers above her door and attach 
a mailbox to il+ She would not listen to ihcm^ 

Dailyt monthly, yearly we watched the Negro grow grayer and 
more atooped^ with the market badteL Each 

cember we sent her a lax notice, which would be returned by the 
post oSice a week later, unclaimed. Now and then we wotitd see 
her in one of the downstaira windovrs—she had evidently shut up 
the lop floor of the house—like the carven lor&o of an idol in a 
niche, looking or not looking at us. we coidd never tell which. Thus 
she passed from generation to generation^—dear^ inescapable* im- 
pervioui, tranquil, and perverse* 

And so she die<l. Fell ill iu the house filled with du$t and shadows, 
with only a doddering Negro man to wail on her. We did not ctXD 
know ahe was sick; we had long since given up trying to get any 
information from the Negro. Ho talked to no one, probably not 
even to hcT^ for his voice had grown harsh and rusty* as if from 
disuse. 

She died in one of the downstairs roosna^ in a heavy walnut bed 
with a curtain, her gray head propped on a piUow yellow and moldy 
with age and lack of sunlight. 

V 

The Negro met the fifsn of the ladicf at the front door and let them 
in+ with their hushed, sibilant voices and their qujck+ curious 
glances, and then he disappeared. He walked right through the hoose 
and out the back and was not seen again- 

The two female cousins came at oncci They held the funeral on 
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ihe second dayt with the town eonung to look at Miss Emily bcaceth 
a of bought flowers^ witJi the crayon face of her lather Tuusing 
profoundly above the biet and the ladicj^ aibilant and macdbre^ and 
the very old men^—some in their brushed Confederale uniforms—- 
on the porch and the lawn, talking of Mm Emily as if she had been 
a cofilempomry of Ihcins, believing that they had danced writh her 
and courted her perhaps, confusing time with its malhematica] pro^ 
gresston, as the old do, to whom aU the past is not a diminialiing 
road hut, instead, a huge meadow which no wfnicr ever quite 
touches^ divided from them now by the narrow bottJe-neck of the 
most Tcccril decade of years. 

Already we knew that there was one room in that regfon above 
stairs which no one had seen in forty years, and which would have 
to be forced. They waited until Miss Emily was decently in the 
ground! before they opened it. 

The violenra of breaking down the door seemed to fil! this room 
with pervading dust. A thin, acrid pall as of the tomb seemed to fie 
everywhere upon this room decked and furnished a^s for a bridal; 
upon the valence curiaitis of faded rose colofr upon the rodc^shaded 
lights, upon the dressing tahift, upon the delicate army of crystal and 
the man a toilet things backed with tarnished silverp. silver no lar^ 
nished that the tnonogram was obscured. Among them lay a collar 
and tie, os K they had just been removed, which, lifted^ left upon the 
surface a pole crescent in the dust. Upon a chair hung the suit, 
carefully folded; beneath it the two mule shoes and the discarded 
socks. 

The man hiinself lay in the bed. 

For a long while we just stood there, looking down at the pro- 
foimd and flcshlesa grin. The body had apparently once kin in the 
attitude of an embrace, but now the long sleep that outlasts love, 
that conquers even the grimace of love, had cuckolded him. Wliat 
was left of him, rntled beneath what was left of the nightshirt, had 
become inextricable from the bed in which he lay; and upon him 
and the pillow beside him lay that ev'en coating of the patient 
and bid big dusl. 

Then we noticed that in ibc second pillow was the indentation of 
a head. One of Ui lifted j^omethlng from it. and leaning fnrw^ard, that 
faint and invisible dust dry and acrid in the noetrlla, we hbw a long 
strand of imn gray hair* 
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FIRDAUSI 


FIRDAUSI (Abul Kawim Fufaiaii, co, 941-lOfflSh Tlw Persian Hompr, 

Tbe Shah nimwk, MmmUaimied by ?cmmik nikr. rcHiiiflta in ^.tlOO coupbiM 
iWfl lrR«Ddi iuid hijrtory jirfhistoric limw t& Arab $pcnl mcMi 

of lilo an ibia, one ot worldV Rrcai epica. Inflticacod all bier Perwa p«lJ^ 


RUSTAM AND AKWAN DEV 


Kai Klioarau m ft garden bright 
With all the beauties of balmy Spring; 

And many a warrior armor'diight 
With a stout kftmand and an ftrni qf might 
Supported Persla’'« King. 

With trembling mien and a pallid cheek, 

A hreathlesa hind to the presence ran; 

And oil bended knee, tti poalure meek, 

WLlh faltering tongue tbal scarce could apeak, 
Hia story thus began:— 

^'^Alftckadayl for ihc news 1 bear 

Will like to the follies of Fnncy sound; 

Thy steeds were stabled and stalled with carei 
When a Wild Ass sprang from its forest lair 
With a swift resisdess bound,— 

“A monster fell, of a dusky hue, 

And eyes that flashed with a helllEh glow^ 
Many it maimed and some it slew, 

Then back to the forest again it flew, 

Ab an nrrow leaves the how.*^ 


Kai Khosraub rage was a sight to see: 

**Now curses iighl on the foul fiend^s head! 
FuQ rich and rare shall his guerdon be 
Whose stalwart arm shall bring to me 
The monster, alive or deadl*^ 
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But the mail-clad warriors kepi ibeir ground, 

And thcJr bfoni^ cheeka were blanclied wiUi fear 
With scorn the Shab on the cowards frowned^— 
‘*One champion bold may yet be found 
While Rustam wields a spear!” 

No UiTving made the son of Zal, 

Small reck bad he of the fiercest fray i 
But promptly came at tlie moimrch^g edh 
And swore that the monster fiend should fall 
£re closed the coming day. 

Tbe swifi HskushV sides he spurred^ 

And speedily gained the darksome wood; 

Not was the trial for long deferred,— 

But soon B bideouB roar was heord^ 

Had chilled a baser bioodp 

Tlien dardng out like a Bashing Barnet 
Traverse his path the Wild A» fled; 

And the hero then with unerring aim 
Hurletl his stout kamand, but as enst it camCt 
Unscathed the monster fled. 

“Now Khuda in heaven!” hold Rustam cried,— 
^*Thy choaen champion deign lo save! 

Not all in vain shall my steel be tried, 

Tlioagh he who my poweis has thus defied 
Be none but Akwan Dev.” 

Then steadily chasing his fiendish foe. 

He thrust with hanger, he amote with brand: 

Bat ever avoiding the deadly blow 
It vanished away like the scenes that show 
On Balkh^s delusive sand. 

For full three wearisome nights and days 
Stoutly he hatlled with warlike ikill; 

But the Demon such magical shifts essays 
That leaving bis courser at large to grue. 

He rests him on a hill. 
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Bur scsr^ can sluttiber hia ejdida dose^ 

Ere Ale wan Dev from afareapies^ 

And never dialurbing his foe’s repoae 
The earth from under the mound he tbrowsT 
And ofiF with the summit fliesp 

"Now, daring mortall" the Demon cried^— 
‘^Whither wouldsl have me carry thee? 

Shall I cost thee forth on the tmoiunlai n sidflt 
Where the Uohh roar and the reptiles glide» 

Or hurl thee Into the sea?^^ 

■'0 bear me off to the mopntain side^ 

Where the lions roar and the serpents creep 
For I fear not ihe creatorea that spring or glide j 
Bui where is the arm that can stem the tide* 

Or still the raging deep?** 

Loud laughed the fiend as his load he threw 
Far plnnging into the roaring flood; 

And louder laughed Rustam as out he flew^ 

For he fain had chosen the 9ea+ hut knew 
The fiend's tnalignant mood. 

Soon all the moftslem that float or swim. 

With ravening jaws down on him bore; 

But he hewed and hacked them limb from limh. 
And the wave peDucid grew thick and dim 
With streaks of crimson gore* 

With thankful bosom he gains the strand^ 

And seeketh hU courser near and far^ 

Till he hears him neigh, and he see* him stand 
Among the herds of a Tartar band. 

The Steeds of Isfendtyar. 

Bui Rustam's name was a sound of dread. 

And the Tartar heart it had caused to qnafce; 
The herd was there, hut the hinds had fled. 

So all the horses he captive led 
For good Kai Khnsrau’s sake. 
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Th^n loud again through th* forest rings 
The fiendish laugh and the iauniing cry; 
But his kamand qukkly the hero flin^ 
And around the Demon it coib and dings^ 
Afi a cobweb wraps a fiy. 

Kai Khosrau sal in his garden fair^ 
^fo^mi^g hia Champion loal and dead^ 
When a shout of vidloty rent the air* 

And Rustam placed before bia chair 
A Demon Cianl^s head. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

COSTAVE FLAUBERT (Frioiclif 1 ^ 1 - 1 ^^). Oii? of ttn* ^ 5*1 Fp^nrh 
■trlUr^^ Rrclufre betiuM of c|]ik|t$r, defaEcd wJf ed cult of cljiuical art, 
and Thr Te.mpiaiion 0/ Sainf Anthony, zutmerpieocs oJ cotdAnllokani; 
MaAftmr Bovaryt llii? jcrrui iw^pj nt Fiend] Tralisaa. OtW vmtks: Tht Batti- 
nreafo/ Kduciition, Botivard and P^cuch^ti Flaubrft** atnigi^fr for obJeetiTrilr 
dctr^lcd iUeU, btLt he renuins Wie of erealr^t now-liiU. 


SALAMMB6 Ai\D HER LOVER 

Matiio was bound on the etephanlV haok^ hii four limbs crosswise, 
and olL the unbounded escorted him^ hurrying with a great com* 
motion hack to Carthage. 

The water-cIoi:!k of Khamonn marked the fifth hour of the night 
when they reached Malqua. Here Matho peopled his eyes. Tliere 
were such vast numbers of lighls on die houses that the city seemed 
to he all in flarn^. 

A mighty clamor came confusedly to him, and lying on hU hack 
he gazed at the stars. Then a door dosed upon him, and darkness 
enveloped him. . , , 

Tlicre were rejoicinga at Carthage ^ rejoicings deep» universali 
extravagant, {rantic; the holes of the ruins bad been stopped up, the 
slatues of the Cods had been repainted, the streets were strewii widi 
myrtle branches, incense amoked at the corners of the crossways, 
and the throng on the terraces looked, in their variegated garments^ 
like heaps of flowers blooming in the atr* 
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The people ajccosted one another^ attA embraced one another with 
tears;—the Tjrian to^^^ws were taken, the Komads dispei^ed^ and 
qU the Barbarians annihilated- The Acropolis was hidden beneath 
enlored velaria; the beaks of the lrireinefl+ drawn up in line oulside 
the mole^ shone like a dike ol diamonds^ everywhere there w^as a 
sense of the testoration of order, the beginning of a new estUtenee^ 
and the diffusion of vast happiness; it was the day of Salanumbo^a 
marriage with the king of the Numidians. 

On the lerrate of the temple of Khamon there were three long 
tables laden with gigantic plates^ nt which the PrieatSt Ancknts and 
Rich were going to sit, and there was a fourth and higher one for 
Ham Hear, Narr* Havas+ and Salarambo; for as she saved her coun¬ 
try hy the restoration of the taimplii the people lumcd her wedding 
into a natioEial rejoicings and were waiting in the square below till 
fihe should appear. 

Bnt their impatience was excited by another and more acrid long^ 
ing: Matho^s death had been promised for the ceremony. 

It bad been proposed at first to ffay him alive, to potir lead into 
his cntraJls, to kill him with hunger; he should he lied to a tree^ 
and an ape hehind him should strike him on the head with a atone; 
he had offcndcrl Tanith, and the cynocephsluses of Tanith should 
avenge her. Others were of the opinion that he should be led about 
OD a dromedary alter linen wicks, dipped in oil^ had been inserted 
in hia body in several places—and they took pleasure in the thought 
of the large animal w^ondermg through the streets wdlh this man 
Wri thin g beneath the fires like a candelahnini: blown about by the 
wind* 

But what citizens should be charged with his torture, and W'hy 
disappoint the rest? They would has'e liked a kind of death in which 
the whole town might take part, in which every hand, every weapon, 
everything Carthaginian^ to the very' paving atones in the streets 
and ihe wavea in the gulC coaid rend him, and crush him, and an- 
nihUate him* Accordingly the Ancients decided that he should go 
from his prison to the square of Khamon without any eacott, and 
with his arms fastened to his back; it was forbidden to strike him 
to the heart, in order that he might live the longer; to put out his 
eyes^ so that he might see his torture through; to hurl anylhing 
against his person, or to lay more than three fingers upon him at 
a time. 

Although he was not to appear until the end of the day, the people 
fiomclimc* fancied that he could be seen, and the crowd would rush 




Then Iffud again through the forest rings 
The fiendish taugh and the taunting cry i 
But his kamand quickly the hero flings^ 
And around the Demon it coils and dlnga^ 
As a cohweb wrap a fiy\ 

Kal Khnsrau sat iu his garden fair^ 
Mourning his Champion lost and dead. 
When a shout of victory rent the air^ 

And Rustam placed before hifl chair 
A Demon Giant's head. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

GUSTAVE FIAUBERT (French. 10211880. One the gtmt French 
tlyliBOL Recluse becAUAe of epilrnay^ flei'otcd vcU. lo cull, of rlawicfll art. 
Safammbo ftnd Ffrc T^rffptittuin o/ ^nt AiUtkonf, maAterpteCM ol rdlnanticiMn S 
flmroy, tic fft-al n(wel of Freueh realitm. Other wxarkat The 3enti* 
tnenitj^ Edts^^iort^ Bcutsrd miff PcciicArt. FliuheTl^g itTugfiJe for objectivity 
defetted itHlf. but he remaica one of greiiteit soYcHstA. 


SALAMMB6 AND HER lOFER 

Matho was botind on ihe elephant s back, his four limbs crosswise, 
and all the tinwounded escorted him, huiryine with a great com¬ 
motion back to Carthage. 

The water^^lock of KhamoOn marked the fifth hour of IJie night 
when they reached Malqua. Hero Matho reopened his eye?. There 
"were such vast numhers of lights on the hou^^es that the city feemed 
to be all in flames. 

A mighly clamor came confusedly lo him. and lying on his Iwcfc 
he gazed at the siari. Then a door do^d upon him, and darkness 
enveloped him. , . . 

There wore rejoicings at Carthage —rejoicings deep, utiivereal, 
extravagani, frantic; the holes of the ruins had been stopped up, the 
Etaluei; of the Coda had been repainted, the streets were atrewu with 
myrtle branches, incense smolc^ ai the CDrners of the crosswavs, 
and the throng on the tetraces looked, in (heir imtiegalcd garraenta, 
like heap# of Rowers blooming in the air. 
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The people accoeteij one another^ and rahraced one another with 
tear$;—the Tyrian towoa were taken, the Nomads dnipersedj and 
all the Barbarianj anniliilated- The Acropolis was hidden bcneadi 
colored velaria; the beaks of the triremesT drawn up in line outside 
the moLe^ shone like a dike of diamonds; ever)'where there w^as a 
seme of the rest oration of ordeT+ the begintiing of a new niiience, 
and the diffusion of vast happiness: it was the day of SaJammljo’^s 
marriage with the king of the Numidians. 

On the lerrace of the temple of Khamon there were three long 
tables laden with gigantic plates, at which the Priests, Ancients and 
Rich were going to sit, and there w'as a fourth and higher ope for 
Hamilcar, Narr* Havas, and Safanunbo; for as she saved her coun^ 
try by the restoration of the lalniph^ the people turned her wedding 
into a natjcnai rejoicing,, and were wailing in the s^piare below till 
she should appear. 

But their Impatience w'as excited by another and more acrid long¬ 
ing: Mfltho's death had been promised for the ceremony^ 

It had lieen proposed at first to flay him alive, to pour lead into 
his entrails, to kill him with htifiger; he afaould be tied to a tree, 
and an ape behind him should strike him on the head with a stone; 
he had offended Tanith, and the cynocephalii^ of Taniih should 
avenge her. Others were of the opinion that he should be led about 
OD a dromedary after linen wicks, dipped m oil, bad been inserted 
in his body in several places—and they took pleasure in tlie thought 
of the large animal wandering through the strecls wuth this man 
Writhing t^neach the fires like a candelabrum blown about by the 
Wind. 

But what citizens ahoiild be charged with his torture, and why 
disappoint the rest? They would have liked a kind of death in which 
the whole town might lake part, in which every hand, every weapon^ 
ever^-thing Carihaginlan, to the very paving atones in the streets 
and the waves in the gulf, could rend him, and crush hinu and an- 
nihilale him. Accordingly the Ancients decided that he should go 
from his prison to the square of Khamon without any escort, and 
with his arms fastened to his back; it was forbidden to strike him 
to the heart, in order ihal he might live the longer; to put out bis 
eyes, so that he might see his torture through; to hurl anything 
agalniii his pcraoti, or lo lay more than three finger® upon him at 
a lime. 

Although he was not to appear untfl the end of the day, the people 
Eometima fancied that he could be seen, and the crowd would rush 


t^-ward the Acrcpoli^ and mnpty die atreets^ la return with length¬ 
ened mujinunnas. Some people had retnaitied ^landing in the SBme 
place since ihc day before^ and they woidd caU an one another from 
a dbtanoe and show ihcit nails, which they had allowed to grow, 
the hetter to burr Lhem iia his flesh. Others walked restlessly up and 
dawn; same were as pale as thougli they were awaiting ihcit awu 
execution. 

Suddenly lofty feather fans rose above the heads^ behind the Map+ 
paJian district. It was SaUiTLmbo leaving her palace; a sigh of relief 
found vent. 

But die procesgioD wag bug In coming; it marched with delib¬ 
eration^ 

First there filed past the priests of the Pataec Gods, then thcjse of 
Eschmoun, of Mirikarth^ and all the other colleges in succession, with 
the same insignia^ and in the same order os had been observed at 
diG time of the Sicrifice. The pontids of Moloch passed with heads 
bent, and the multitude stood aside from them in a kind of remorse* 
But the priests of Rabbetna ndvanced with a proud slep^ and with 
lyres in their hands; the priestesses followctl them in transparent 
robes of yellow or black, uttering cries like birds and vrritliing like 
vipers, or el^ whirliDg round to the sound of (lulea to imitate the 
d^ce of the stars, ivhile their light garments wafted puffs of deli* 
cate scents through the streets. 

The Kedcschim, with painted eyelids, who symbolized tha her* 
mapliroditism of the Diviniiy, received applause among these wo¬ 
men, and, being perfumed and dressed like ihem^ they rescmhleJ 
them in spile of their fiat hreai^ts and narrower hips. Moreover, on 
this day the female principle dominated and confused all things; a 
mystic bsciviousness moved in the heavy air; the torches were al¬ 
ready lighted in the depths of the escred woods; there was to be a 
great prostitution ibfrte dunng the night; ihrf^ vessels had brou^t 
courtesans from Sicily^ and oihers had come from the desert. 

As the colleges arrived they rangctl themselves in the courts of the 
temples, on the outer galleries and along double slaircascs which 
rose against the walK and drew together at ihe top. Files of while 
robes appearefl belween the r<ilnnnsdes, and the architecture waa 
peopled with human fttaluts, motionless as statues of stone. 

Then came ihe masters of the catchecfoer, the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces, and nil the Rich. A great tumuk prevailed below. Adjacent 
streets were dLscharging the crowd, hicrodules were drivitig it hack 
with blows of slicks; and then Salammho appesred in a litter sur* 
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mounted by a piuple canopyt and Hurrounded by the Ancient? 
crowned with their golden 

Thcreapon an immen&e »hoiit arose ^ the cymboU and crotala 
sounded more loudly, the lanibouriiiES thundered^ and the great pur¬ 
ple canopy sank between the two pylona. 

Tt oppc^aTcd again on the first landing. SaLammbo was walking 
slowly beneath it; then she crossed the terrace to take her seat be¬ 
hind on d kind of throne cut out of the carapace of a tortoise- An 
ivory stool with three steps was pushed beneath her feet^ two negro 
children knelt on the edge of the fir^l 5lep» and sometimes she would 
rest both arms, which were laden with rings of excessive weight, 
upon their heads. 

From ankle to hip she was covered with a netivork of narrow 
meshes which were in imitdtioit of fish scales* and shone like mother- 
of-pearl; her waist was clasped by a blue zorve, which allowed her 
breasts to seen through two crescent-shaped slashings; the nipples 
were hidden by carbuncle |jendanta. She had a headdress made of 
pcacock^s fedthers studded wilh gems; an ample cloak, as white as 
snow^ fell behind her—and with her elbows at her sides* her knees 
pressed together, and etrcles of diamonds on the upper part of her 
arms, she remained perlecdy upright in a hieratic altitinle. ^ 

Her father and her husband were on two lower seats, Narr Havas 
dressed in a Light simar and wearing his crovni of rock salt* from 
which there strayed two tresses of hair as twisted as the homa of 
Ammon; and Hamilcar tn a violet tunic figured wilh gold vine 
branches, and with a battle sword at his side- 

The python of the temple of Esrhnioun lay on the ground amid 
pools of pink oil in the space inch>sed by the tahlfis, and, blliing its 
tail, described a large* black circle. Tn the middle of the circle there 
was a copper piUar hearing a crystal egg; and, as the sun shone up¬ 
on it, rays were emitted on every side. 

Behind Salammho, stretched the priests of Tantih In linen roI»; 
on her right the Andents, in thdr linrHs. fortoed n great gold Unfi| 
and on the other side the Rich, with iheir emcrnld soeptom* a great 
green line—while cfuite in the background, where the priests of Mo¬ 
loch were ranged* the cloaks looked like s wall of purple. The other 
colleges occupic^l the lower terraces The multitude^ obstructed the 
slreelB. It reached to the houw lope* and extended in long file* to 
the summit of ihc AcropolU^r Having thus the people nt her feet* the 
firmament above her bead, and nround her the immensity of^the fccai 
the gulf, the mountainB, and the distant provincea, Salammbo in her 
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splendor was blended wUh Taiiilh+ and seemed the very Getiius of 
Csrihagep and its embodied soul. 

The feast Vfas to last all night, and lamps with se^’eral branches 
were planted like trees on ihc paJnted woolen cloths which covered 
the low tables. Large elednim flagons^ blue glojts nmphoras, tortoise¬ 
shell spoonSr find small round loaves were crowded between the 
double row of pearl-bordered plates; bunches of grap^ with their 
leaves had been rolled round ivory vine stocks after the fashion of 
the thyrsus; blocks of snow were melting on ebony tra>' 9 , and 1cm- 
ona^ pomegranales+ gourds, and watermelons formed hillocks beneath 
tlie lofty silver plate; hoars with open jaws were wallowing in the 
dust of spices: hares, covered with their fur, appeared to be hound¬ 
ing amid the flowers; there were shells ftlled with forcemeat; the 
pastcy had symbolic shapes; whcti the covciis- of the dh?'hcs were ra- 
tnoved dov^ flew out. 

The slaves, meanwhile^ with tunica tucked up^ were going about 
on tiptoe; from lime to time a hytrni Gotindrd on the lyres, or a 
choir of voices The clamor of the people^ continuous as the 
noise nf the scft, Hoated vaguely around the feast, and seemed to 
lull it in a broader harmony; some recalled tlie banquet of the Mer¬ 
cenaries; they gave themsdves up to dreams of hsppbcss; the sun 
was bc^nning to go down^ and the crescent of the moon was already 
rifling in another part of the sky, 

Bui Salammbo turned her head as though some one had called 
her; the people, who were waichlng her, followed the direction of 
her eyes. 

The door of the dungeon, hewn in the rock at the foot of the 
temple, on the stunmil of the Acropolis, hait just opened; and a man 
was standing on the threshold of this black hole. 

He came forth bent double, with the scared look of fallow dwr 
when suddenly enlarged. 

The light iJiaxM him, he slo&d moUonleBs awhHc, All had recof. 
nized him and they held iheir breath. 

In their ejee the body of this victim wa* something peculinrly 
theira, and was edomed with almost religioiis splendor. They bent 
forward to aee him, especially the women. They huraed to gaxe upon 
him who had cauintd the deaths of their children and husbands: and 
from the bottom of their soob there sprane up in spite of them¬ 
selves an infamous curiosity, a desire to know him completely, a 
wish mingled with remorse which turned to mcreased execration. 
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At la5t he advanced tlien the stuf^efactioD of sorpriBe dlsapj^ftred. 
Numbers of amw were rabvcil, and he was lost to flight* 

The Etnircose of the Acropplb had si sty stefM. He descended them 
a$ thoui^h he were rolled down in a torrent from the top of a moun^ 
tan: three times he was seen to leap, and then he slighted below on 
his feet. 

His shoulders were bleeding, his breast was panting with great 
shocks; and he made such efforts to burst hts bonds that his arms, 
which Were crossed on his naked loins^ swelled like pieces of a aer* 
pent. 

Several streets began in front of h\m^ leading from the spat at 
which he found himself. In each of them a triple row of bronze 
chains fastened to the navels of the Pataec Gods extended in parah 
lei lines from one end to the other; the crowd was massed against 
the houses, and servants, belonging to the Ancients, walked in the 
middle brandishing thongs. 

One of them drove him forward with a great blow; Matho began 
to move. 

They thrust their arms over the chains, shouting out that the road 
had berti left loo wide for him; and he passed along, felt, pricked, 
and slashed by all those hngcrs; when he reached the end of ono 
street nnother appeared; several times he flung himself to one side 
to bile them; they speedily dtspersedT the chains held him back^ and 
the crowd burst oijt laughing- 

A child rent his ear; a young girh hiding tbe point of a spindle 
hi her sleeve* split his cherk; they tore handfuls of hair from him 
and strips of flesh; others smeared his face vdth sponges steeped in 
filth snd fastened upon their sticks. A stream of blood started from 
the right side of his neck; frenzy immediately set in. This last Bar¬ 
barian was to them a nepreseutative of all the Barbarians, and all 
the army; they were taking vengeance on him for their disastcrif, 
their terrors, and their shame. The rage of the mob developed wdth 
its gratification; the curving chains were overstrained, and were on 
the point of breaking; the people did not feel the blows of the slaves 
who struck at them to drive them back; some clung to the projec- 
lions of the houses; all the openings in the w'alls were stopped up 
with heads; and they howled at him ihe mischief that they could 
not inflict upon hinu 

It Wfl3 atrocious^ filthy abuse, mingled wnlh Ironical eucourage^ 
mentfl and with Imprircations; and« his present tortures not bemg 
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enough for ihcin^ they foretold to him others that sfaouldi he bIHI 
tDore lerribie in eternity. 

Thifi vast bayb^ fi.Ued Catlhago with fitupLd eoiilinujty. Frequenlly 
a single syllable—a hoorset deep, and frantic intonation—would be 
repeated for s«'era} minulee by the eniire people* The wath would 
vibrate wilh it from top to bottom^ and both sides of iJie street would 
sc™ to Matho to be coming Hgalnst him, and carryiiig him off the 
ground, like two immense arms stiffing him in the air* 

Nevertlieless he remembered that he had erperieneed something 
like U before. The same crowd was on the terraces, there were the 
urns looka and the same wrath; hut then he had walked free, all 
had then disperE^^h for a Cod covered him—and the recollection of 
gaining precision by degrees, brought a crushing sadness upon 
him. Shadows passed before hU eyes; the town whirled round his 
head* his blood slrcam»l from a wound in his hip, he fell that he 
was dying; his hams hcnl, and he sank quite gently uj>oo the pave- 
menL 

Some one went to the periatylc of the temple of Melkarth* took 
thence the bar of a tripc^, heated red hot in the coals, and* clipping 
it beneath the first chain, pressed it agaiimt his wounds The fleah 
was Been to smoke; the hootinga of the people drowned his voice; 
he w^as standing again. 

Six paces further on, and he fell a third and again a fourth lime; 
but some new torture always made him rise* They discharged little 
drops of boiling oil through tnbes at him; they strewed pieces of 
broken glass benejith his feet; still he walked on. At the corner of 
the street of Salheh he leaned Ms hack agalo^t the wall beneutli the 
penthouse of a ^?hop, and advanced no further. 

Tlie slaves of the Council struck him with their whips of hippo¬ 
potamus leather, so furiously and long I hat the fringes of their tunics 
were drenched with sweat Matha appeared Insensihlo; suddenly he 
started off and began to run at random* making noise with his lips 
like one shivering with severe cohl He threaded the streets of 
Boudrs, and ihe street of Sffipo, crossed the Gmcn Market, and 
reached the square of Khamon. 

He now belonged to the priests; the slaves had just dispersed the 
crowd, and there was more room* Mai ho gored round hitn and hia 
cyw encountered Salaminbo* 

At the first step that he had taken she had risen; ihen, fti* he ap¬ 
proached* i^hc had involuntarily advanced by degrees lo the edf^e of 
llie terrace; and soon all externn1 things were blotted out, and ahe 
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saw only MdtHoi Siiencc f<rll in hojr soul—ond of diose whcr^- 

in the ^hole world disappeara beneath the pressure of a einple 
thought, ft niemory, a look- This irian who was walking toward her 
fttlraeted her^ * 

Excepting hia eyea he had no appearance of humanity left! he was 
a longt perfectly rtd shape; hLs broken bonds hunp dow^n his thighs, 
but they could not be distinguished from the tendons of his wristfl. 
which were laid tpiile bare* hia mouth remained wide open; from 
his eye sockets there darted flames which Bcenoed to rise up to his 
hair—and the wretch still walked on! 

He reached ihe foot of the terrace. Salamnibo was Icauing over 
the balustrade; those frightful eyeballs were scanning her* and there 
rose writhin her a consciousness of all that he had sulTered for her^ 
Although he was in his death agony, she could «e him once more 
kneeling in his lent, encircling her waist with his arms, and stam- 
mering out gentk words; she thirsted to feel them and Hear them 
again; she did not want him to diel At this moment Matho gave a 
great start; she was ofi the point of ihrieking aloud^ He fell back' 
ward and did not stir again- 

Sal ammbo was home back, nearly swmjning, to her throne hv the 
priests who flocked about her. They congraTttlaied her; it was her 
work+ All clapped their hands and stamped their feet, howling her 
name. 

A man darted upon the corpse- Although he had no beard He hod 
the cloak of a priest of Moloch on his shouldeTt and in his belt that 
species of knife which they employed for cutting up the sacred 
and which tcnninnled, at the end of the handle, in a golden Bpatula. 
He rlefl Matho^s breast with a ringle blow, then anaiched out the 
heart and laid it upon the spoon; and Schahsharim, uplifting his 
arm, offered it lo the sun^ 

The siiti sank hehind the waves; his ravs fell hke long arrows 
upon the red heart. As the beatings diminiBhed the planet sank into 
the sea; and at the last palpitation it disappeared. 

Then from the gulf to the lagoon, and from the isthmus To the 
pharos^ in all the streets, on all the houses, and on all the temples, 
there wob a single shout; sometimea it paused, to be agnin renewed; 
the building shook with It; Carthage was convulsotl, as it were, in 
the spfiBm of Titanie joy and boundless hope, 

Narr^ Havas* drunk with pride* pas&ctl his left arm benealh Sa- 
lammbo^s waist in token of possession; and taking a gold patera in 
his right handi he drank to the Genius of Carlhige- 
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SflJammbo rose like her htiEbanni, with a cup in Iicr haod, to drink 
also. She feD down d^aio with her head Iviiig over the bnck of ihe 
throne,—pale, stiff, with parted Jips —and her loosened hair hung 
to ihc groimd^ ^ 


FRIEDRICH DE LA ^lOTTE-FOUQUE 

FRIEDRICH DE U MOlTE-FOUOUfi fCera™. 1777-18431. Grmaa 

flolrclial, imn to rDmantic faolasm. Very popular in hi» dur lor modieta] and 
nwdk rdDuinE^iw Now r^membcrc^ for fairy tale, *'Undiii&’' 


mDINE 

X. The WatffF Spriie 

About a centary ago am aged fisherman sat mending his nets hv 
hiB cottage door, in front of a lovdy lake. Behind hb dwelling 
^tch^ a eombre forest, reputed to be haunted by goblin creatures. 

royg 15 gloomy Bolitude the piouB old ftaheimaii frequently 
parsed, diEpdIing all terrot^ by -litigijig hyniim as he 

went with his- fish to a town near the border of the forestH 

One evening he heard the 90Und of a hojrae^a hoofsp and preMently 
appeared a knight riding on a splendid st«d. am) dnd in resplendent 
arniDur. The Blranger stopped, and besought shelter for llie night, 
and the good old fisherman accorded him a most cheery welcome, 
r^ing him into the cottage, where sat his ageil wife by a scanty 
fire. Soon the three were freely conversing. The knight told of liis 
ttavels and revealed that he was Sir Huldbrand of Bingatetted, where 
he had a casllo by the Rhine, 

A spl^h against the window surprising the guest he was in- 
formed by his b«i. with some little show of veaalioti, that lilde 
tric^ were often played by a foster-child of the old couple, named 
Undine^ ^ g^irl of eigmeen^ 

The door flew open, «„d a lovely girl glided, longhing, into the 
room Without the slightest token of ahynesa she gmed at the knight 
for a few moments, then asked why he had come to the poor cottage. 

Have you come through the wild forest?" 

He oonfessed that he had. and she instantly demanded a redtal of 
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bis ddvfntures^ With a. «1ipbt shudder ot hts o^ti recollections of 
the strange creatures he had encountered, Huldbrand consenled, 
but a reproof from the fishermon at her oblrtisiveneai angered 
l‘uditio. ^e girl sprang up and nisbed forth into the nigbl, exdaifn- 
ing^ “Sleep done in your soioky old huiT* 

In great alamu ibe ftshennari and Huldhrand rose to follow the 
pirlp but she had voni4lie<l in the darkness. Remarking that she had 
acted so before, the old Ksherman invited Huldbrand to ait by the 
fire and talk awhile, and began to relate how* Undine had come to 
live wdlh ihemp 

The couple bad lost their only child* a wonderfully beautiful little 
girh At the age of three, when sitting in her mother^ lap at the 
edge of the lake* ?he teemeid to be attracted by some lovely apparU 
lion in the water, for^ sniddoidy ptrelching out her hands and laugh¬ 
ing* she had in a nuunent sprung into the laic- No trace of the child 
Could ei*er be found. But the same evening a lovely little girl, three 
or four years old, with water streaming from her golden tres&ea, 
suddenly entered the cottage, smiling sw*eetly at the fUhennan and 
his wife. They hastily undieosed the little stranger and put her to 
bed. She uttered not a w'ord^ but simply smiled. In the morning she 
talked a little, confusedly telling how ^he had been In a boat on the 
lake with her mother, and had fallen in, and could recollect nothing 
more. She could say nothing as to who she was or whence she came. 
But she Talked often of golden castles and crystal domes. 

While the fiahernian was talking thus to the knight, lie was sud¬ 
denly intetTUpted by the noise of rushing water. FlEioda seemed to 
be bursting forth, and he and his guest, going hastily to the door, 
saw by the moonlight that the brook which issued from the forest 
was Surging in a wild torrent over its margin, while a roaring wind 
was la.^liing the lake. In great alarm both shouted, **Undjnel Un¬ 
diner* But there was no re^ponset ^nd the two ran off in different 
directiooB in search of ibe fugillTC. 

It was Huldbrand who discovered the girl. ClaubcTing down some 
rocks at the edge of the stream, thinking Undine might have fallen 
there, he w^as hailed by tbe sweet voice of the girl herself. 

“Venlitrc uot,^ she cried* ^'Tbe old man of the sLreem is full of 
tricks.*^ 

Looking across at a tiny isle in the stream, the knight saw her 
nestling in the grass, sTnilmg, and in an instant he had crowed- 

“The fisherman is distressed at your absence,** said he. “Let us 
go back*” 
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Looking dt him with her beautiful blue eye^T the girl repliedi **If 
you think so^ well * wbalcrvcr you think Is right to me.” 

Taking liudine in his arma, Huldbrand bore her over the atreant 
to the cottage^ where she was reeeiveEl with joy- Dawn was breaking, 
and breakfast was prepared under the treea» Undine flimg herself on 
the grass at Huldhrand^s feet, and st her renewed request the knight 
told the story of his forest adventures. 

‘Tt is now about eight days since I rode into the city on the other 
aide of the forest io join in a great tournament. In one of the inter* 
vala between the jousts I noticed a lovely lady among the speetfltora. 
I learned that she was Bertalda, fosterdaughter of a great duke^ and 
each evening I became her partricr in the dances. 

Til is Bertalda w^as a wayward girl, and each day pleased me less 
and less; but I continued in her company, and asked her jestingly 
to give me a glove. She said she would do so if I w'otild explore 
alone the haunitd forest. As au honorable kalght f could not doeliue 
the challenge, and yesterday [ set out on the cnterpd&e. Before I 
had penetrated very far within the glades, I saw what looked like a 
bear m the braorhes of an oaks but the CTcalure, in a harsh, human 
voie^ growled llial it was getting branches with which to roaal me 
at night. My horse was scared at this, and other grim apparitionsji 
but at last I emerged from the foresu and saw the lake and thta 
cottage.” 

men he had finished, the fisherman spoke of the best way hy 
which the visitor could return to the cityj but. with sly latighter. 
Undine declared that the knight could not depart, for if he attempted 
now lo cross the deluged wood, he would be overwhelmed. 

Ill **! Have No 

Huij>brand, detained at thi. cottage by die increasing overflow of 
the stream, enjoved the most perfect aotUfaction with hi? sojourn. 

The oht folks with picasure regarded the two young people as 
trothed, and fluid brand assumed that he was accepted by tlie girh 
whom he had come to look upon as not being in reality one of this 
poor household, but one of some iLlustrious family, and whm, one 
evening, an aged priest appeared at the cottage, driven in by the 
storm, Huldbrand addressed lo him a request that he should on the 
spot at once unite him and the maiden, as ihev were pledged to each 
other. A discuosion arose, but matters were at length settled, and 
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the old wHe produced two con^crated tapeni. ligbling thEse, iho 
prieaU with brieft solemn ceremonvp cslcbmted the nuptials. 

Untlinc had been quiet and grave during these proeecdingBp but 
a singular change look place 111 her demeanour bb soon as the rite 
had been performed. She began at inters-ala to indulge In wild freoK 
teasing the priest, and indulgiDg in a variety of silly tricks. At 
length the priest gently eiposlulated with Undine, eihorting her so 
to attune her aoal that it might always be in concord with that of 
her husband- 

Her reply amazed the iisteuers, for she said, "If one haa no souh 
as I have none, what is there to harmonise?” Then she burst into 
a fit of pasaloiiale weepings to the consternation of all the little com¬ 
pany. As she again and again wept, the priest, fearing that she was 
possessed by some evil spirit, sou^l to exorcise it. The priest turned 
to the bridegroom wdth the assurance that he could discov'cr nothing 
evil in the brldct mystenous though her behaviour waSp and he com* 
mended him to be loving and true to her. _ 

The next morning Unditie^ when she and her husband made 
appearance, responded gracefidly to the paternal gr^mg of the 
priest, beseeching hU pardon for her folly of the previous evening, 
and begging him to pray for the good of her soul- Through the 
whole day Undine behaved angdically. She was kind, quiet, aud 
gentle* At eventide she \^i her husband out to the edge of the streamr^ 
which, to the wonder of Huldbrand, had subsided into gentle, rip¬ 
pling waves. 

She whispered, ^^Carry me across to that little isle* and we will 
decide there*” 

Wondering, he carried her across, and* laying her on the turf, 
listened oa ahe began. 

“My loved one, know that there arc strange beiii^ which, though 
seeming almost like mortals, are rarely visible to hum^ eyes sala^ 
inanders in the flames, gnomes down in the eardt. spirits in the air. 
And in the water are mvriada of spirits dwelling iw crystal domes, 
in the coral-trees, and in the lovely shells- Tlie« are fir more beau¬ 
tiful than the fairest of human beings, and somelimfis a Rsherman 
has seen a lender mermaid, and has listened to her song. Such won¬ 
derful creatures are called Undiinea, and one of these you see now 
before you! 

“We should be Far superior to other beings—lor wc consider our- 
aelves human—but lor one defect* We have oo souls* and nothing 
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ncmam^ of tiE after this mortal life b over. Yet tjvcry being aspires 
So f\^ higher^ and so rnv father, who is a great water prince in the 
Mediicrraacan Sea, desired that his ordy daughter should become 
p^!^cssed of a soul. Bui this can only come to pass with loving union 
with one of your race. Now, 0 my deorly helovedn I have to thank 
you that I am gifted with a aoul, and it will he due to you should 
all my life be made wretched. For what will become of me if you 
forsake me? If yon would do bo^ do it now! Then I will plunge into 
the St rcam-^which is my uncle—and aa he brought me liere^ so will 
he take me back to my parents, a loviii|f, suffering woman with a 
soul,” 

Undine would have said yet tnorei but Huldbrand^ astonishing 
though Ihe recital was, with tears and kisses vowed he would never 
leave his lovely wifej and with her leaning in loving trustfulness on 
his arm, they returned to the hut 

The next day, al Undine^s strange urgency, farewell was said wlh 
biller tears and laTnentatious, 


Unditic was plscod on tbu beautiful horse, and Hllldbrand and 
the pneat walked on cither side os the three paswd through the 
solemn glades of the wood, A fourth soon joined them. He was 
dressed in a while robe, like that of the priest, and presently at¬ 
tempt^ to speak to Undine. But she shrank from him, declaring she 
wished to have nothing to do with him. 

‘'Oh, oh!” cried ihe stranger, with a laugh. ‘"What kind of a mar¬ 
riage is this you have made, that you must not speak to your re!a- 
live? Do you not know ] om your uncle Kuhlehora, who brought 
you to thL^ region, and that I am here to protect you from goblins 
and spriics? So let me quietly accompany you-"^ 

**Wr are iiMr l],e end of the forwl, and «hall rot need von fnr- 
. ’?'?* ["y Rut he Brinned Dt her ro frightfully that 

she ahrieked for help and the fcnight aimed at his head a Now from 
■ *”**“'**!' *^uhlrJ»ni W8s transformed into a ^ushinfr wa- 
iht^^ ihem from a rock near hy and drenching all 


III. Woe!" 

T»e sudden disappearance of the youtiff knight had caused a sen- 
sation in the city, for the duke and duclioss, and iko friends and 
servants of Huidbrand. feared he hod perished in the forest during 
the terrible tempest. Wlien he suddenly reappeared, all rejoiced ex- 
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crpt Fti^rtoldii. who whs profoundly vested at seeing with him H besu- 
tibi bride. She so far reconciled herself lo the conditions ihoi s 
warm fricfidship sprang up belween Lftidme and herself. 

It was agreed that Bcrtalda should accompany the wedded pan 
to Rine^etten* and w'ilh the consent of the noble foster-parents^ of 
Bertalda the three appointed a day for ihe deparliire. One heautiftil 
evening, a? they walked about the market-place round the great fouu- 
lain, suddenly a tall marii emerged from among the people and slop¬ 
ped in front of Undine. He ijuickly whimpered som^bing in her car, 
and though at first she seemed vested at iKr Intrusion, presently she 
clapped her hands and laughed joyously. Then the stranger mysteri¬ 
ously vanished, and seemed to disappear in the fountain. 

Huldhraod had snsperletl that he had eern this man before* and 
noTT felt assured tbal he was Kwh1elM>Tti* l^ndine admitted the fact, 
and said thal her uncle had told her a secret, which ?he was to ne- 
X'eal on the third day afterwards, which would be the anniversary 
of Bcrinlda^s nameday, 

The anniversary came, and strange incidenU happened. After the 
bannuet giveu bv ibc duke and duchess. Undine suddenly gave a 
and from amoTiK the retainers at the door came forth the old 
fisherman and his wife, and Undine declared that in these ^ 

saw her real patcnis. The proud maiden instanlly flew into a violent 
rage, lAwping passionately^ arid utterly refused to acknowledge the 
old couple her father and mother. She declared that Undine was 
an cnchantrcKB and a witch, sustaining intercourse with evil ?;pirits* 

Undme^ with great dignity, indignantly dented the accuMlion^ 
while BcrlAlila''fl( violent conduct crealed a feeling of disgust in the 
mitids of all in the awembly. The matter was set lied in a simple 
manner. fi>r the duke commanded Berlaldn to withdraw to a private 
apartment with the duchess and the two old folks from the hut, that 
an invf^tigation might be made. It was ?oon over, for the noble lady 
was nhle presently to inform the company that TJndinc^s story vtas 
abfiolntelv true. Tlie guests silently departed, and Undine sank sob¬ 
bing into her hnshand’s arms. 

NrteI day Ilcrlaida, humbled by these events, aougbl pardon pt 
Undine for her evil behaviour, and was instanlly welcomed with 
loving nss-urances of forgiveness- Moreover, she was cordially in¬ 
vited to go with the pair to Ringstetlen. 

*'We will share all things there as sisters^^^ said Undine-^ 

The three journeved to the distonl caslK and took op their abode 
together. Soon Krihlfbom appeared on the scene, bul ITndinc at once 
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riepulsed him* Neil, when her htisbatic] mw one day hunting, jbe 
ordered the ^al well tn ihe courtyard to be eovered wHlh a big 
atone, on which she cut some curious characters. 

Bertalda wayward I y complained that this proceeding deprived her 
of water that was good for her complexion, bat Ifnditre privately ei* 
plained to Huldbrand that she had caused the servants to sea! ap this 
spring beeatiae only by that way of access pould her uncle Kuhle- 
bom come to disturb their peace. 

As lime passed on, Huldbrand gradually cooled towards bis wife 
and turned affertionately towards Berlalda. ITndine bore patiently 
and silently the sorrow thus inflicted on her. But when her husband 
was impatifuit and angry she would plead with him never To speak 
to her in accents of unlcindness when they happened to be on the 
water, for the water spirits had her complcldv in their power on 
their dement and would seek lo protect her and even aeije her and 
take her down for ever to dwell in the crystal castles of the deep. 

After some «lraiipements. Undine and Berlalda had again becoma 
loving friends, and Huldbrand’a affection for bw wife had revived 
with Its old and welcome warmth, while the attachment between him 
and BertAlda seemed forgotten. 

One day the three were enjoying a delightful excursion on the 
glorious Danube. Bertnida had taken off a beautiful coral necklace 
which Huldbrand hod given her. She leaned over and drew the coral 
heads across the surface, enjoying the glitter thus caased, when sud- 
rfcnly a ^at bund from benearh seued the nwklace Bn^^ 

II drtwn. Th^ maiden^ scream of terror was an^Wf^red by mocking 
Jaugbter from tlie water* 

In an outhurst of pa-ston, Huldbrand started up and poured forth 
curses on the rivirr and its deniaena. whether spirits or sirens. With 
tears in her eyw. Undine besought him softly not to scold her there, 

she took from her neck a beautiful necklace and offered it to 

iJertfilrta as s ^^omp^i^^dlion. 

But the angry knight matched it sway, and hurled It into the ri- 
ver, exclaiming, “Are you still connected with them? In the name 
of all the witches, remain among them with your presents, and leave 
m mortaU in peace, you swsreeress!^^ 

Bittwiy weeping and crying, “Woe! Woe?*’ she vanished over the 

u Til “Remain true? Woe! Woe!" 

HuJdbrand lay swooning on the deck, and little wav™ seemed to he 
BOhbiBg on the surface of the Hanuhe. “Woe! Woe! Remain true’" 
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IV. The White Slrunge^ 


For a time d«p sorrow {ell on the lord of Rlnplrtten and Berlal^da. 
They lived long in ihe cnstJe ^juielly, often wiping for Undine 
Lendcriy cherishing her memory* Undine ofleii viHiied Huldhrand in 
hia dreams, caressing him and weeping siJently so that hh cheeks 
were Wet when he awoke* But these visions grew less frequent, and 
the knighfa grief ditnlniahed by degreea. At length he and Bcrtiddfl 
were marrltth but it was in spite of a grave warn ing from Father 
Hcllmann, who declared that Undine had appeared to him in visionSt 
befceching him to warn Huldhrand and Bertalda to leave each other* 
They were too infatimted lo heed the admonition, and a priest from 
a neighbouring monastery promised to perform the ceremony in a 
few days. 

Meantime, when lying between sleeping and wsklng^ the knighl 
seemed fanned by the wings of a swan, and, as he fell asleep* scctfiied 
borne along on the wings of swans which sang their sweetesl masic* 
All at once he s«;med to be hovering over the Mediterranean Sea* 
Its waters were so crystalline that he coaid see through tjiem to the 
bottom, and ther®^ under a crystal arch, sai UndJne, weeping bittpr* 
ly. She seemed not to perceive him* KuUebom approached her, and 
told her that Huldbrand was to be wedded agamic and that it would 
be her duty, from which nothing could release her, to end his Ufe- 

•T'hat I cannot do ” said she. “1 have sealed up the founlaiu 
against me and my race/* 

Huldhrand felt aa if he were soaring back again over the sea, and 
at length he seemed to teairh his castle* He awoke on his couchi but 
he could not bring himself to break off the arrangements that had 
been made* 

The marriage fessl at Riogalcttcn was not as bright and happy as 
such occasions usually are, for a veil of gloom seemed to rest over 
the company* Even the bride affected a happy and thoughtless de¬ 
meanour which she did not really feel. The company dispersed earlyi 
Bertalda retiring with her maidens, and Huldhrand witb bia attend- 
ants, 

Tn her apurtment Bctialda, with a sigh, uoLiced how freckled was 
her neck, and a remark she made to her maidens as she gazed in 
the mi trot encited the eager attention of one of ihem. She heard 
her fair misuess say. “Oh, that I had a (lask of the purifying water 
from the dosed fountain 1” Presently the officious wajtjng-wainan 
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Was seen IcaeUii]^ men to the fountain^ With levers tliev quickly lilted 
the iione, for aome myiilcrioiis force seen:iiKi to aid them* 

Then from the loiintain solemnly re^ a while column of water. 
It was presently percdved ijiat it was a pale female fi|niire, veiled in 
white. She was weeping bitterly m she walked slowly to ihc build- 
ingj while ^^rtalda and her allcndani^ pale with terror^ waiched 
from the window. The figure passed oji, and at the door of Huld- 
rand s whero ihe knight was partly nndre^t^sed^ was heard a 

gentle lap. The while figure slowly enlereth It was Undine, who sofl^ 
ly said, 'Tlicy have opened the spring, and now I am hern and you 
must die. Said the knighi, ‘‘U must be so! But let me die in your 
embrace,” 

M(^t gladly, ray beloved one,^ sa-id she, throwing back her veil 
and ^losing h^ face divinely smiling. Imprinting on his lips a 
sacred Undine clasped the knight in her arms, weeping as if 
she would weep her very soul away. Huldhrand Wl softly bock on 
the pillows of h is couch, a corpse. 

At the funeral of Ruldbrand the veiled figure appeared when the 
procession formed a circle round the grave. AH knelt in mote devo¬ 
tion ai a signal from Father Heilmann. When they rose again the 
while a^anger had vanished, and on the spot where »he had knell a 
Bilvjry little fountain gushed forth, which almost encircled the grave 
and ^en ran on till it reached a lake near by. And to this day the 
inhabil^ts cherish the tradition that thus the poor rejected Undine 
sttU lovingly einbracea her hus^band* 


ANATOLE FRANCE 

ANATOLE FRANCE (Jacqnat Anqjale Fian^b ThlbsuEi^ Tmicli 10441924) 

Tht of irnny ind pity, witk hla hejui ia tkr MiddJe Afcea NoTclisl. 
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muvivtl eniured |Hcai]» of la wit ^nj ntjU^c talent 


A ROMAN SENATOR 

C^sar, on the stones of ihe dcseried hnlk 
Under the folds of his toga^ lay in majesty. 

The greendipped hrooze of Ponipey, proud end tall. 
Smiled at the white corpse bbodily. 


The Bpiril ju^ fled ihrdogh a road made dear 
By the steel of Bruttw and <if Libertyt 
Hovered Badly over the lifeleBa, dear 
Flesh fond death made pale yet fair lo see* 

On a bare marble bench near by+ at rest, 

The even moveraenL& of his rnighty chest 
Marking his Buorea^ a Senator took hU leisiLrc. 

The silence woke him andir difilgrbedy he cried 
Across the silent horror at his aide: 

vole to give the imperial crown to Cawar!" 

Evrs BLOOD 

Love hides many treasures in Its deeps. 

Nature^s prin^ordial hardihoods, 

That mingled nude thighs in woodland quest. 

Still modestly surge in the bride^s breasts 
Walchhjl of oirr convenliona, she keeps 
The blood of that Eve of the early woods. 

the bad workman 

Master Laurent Coster, with poetry in his hearL 
l^efl his companions who, from mom to night. 

Born vintners, made the boards of the wine-prew start- 
And Coster dreaming followed KU fancyflighL 

For be loved the demon Aspasla with all hifi souk 
Sometimes heM sil upon his bench at church 
And see In the hiinea ahove the incense bowl 
The Woman of Hell who was his only scardw 

Or else alone at the brink of a mossy weU, 

Gasping the hands no labor could impd, 

He*d hark forever to her siren song. - * * 

And L as weU, can neither work nor pray ; 

I am like Coster, a laborer a.^ray 
Through looking iu your dark eyes overlong^ 
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THE VEmiSBERG 


“I have burned my garment of golilp and my violin. 
While the brazier of repentance shines oji me 
I shall Seek the Pope to wash away my sin* 

“0 Holy Father, hear with clemency 
By what rare sins and demon joy ihereol, 

Remote from Jesus, I wns blind to his detree. 

"In the enchanted city, all other peaks ahove^ 

With beauteous Venus I dwelt seven years* 

Absolve me now, by Jesus whom we love.” 

The cross of the Holy Father, as he hears. 

Trembles! Your frightful sins the Lord will pardon 
^Slien leaf or flower on bis cross appears I” 

Tcafii do the gallant's heavy spirit harden* 

“Since* Madame Virgin, I no more may yearn 
To tend the floweri of yoitr heavenly garden, 

**Nor as a shining taper for you hum. 

The tender Lady Venus will comfort me: 

Never to leave her more, I now rettim!” 

“In troth Fm glad, yes, glad, to see 

Thee, Kulghl: ait down and drink, I pray- 

A long time, Tannhuuscr, I have longed for thee ” 

The cross having? blossomed on the third day. 

The Holy Father sent a post full speed 
To seek Tannhiuser up hill and away. 

With Venus, he was drinking mellow mead,— 

And there will linger, while raarriagr songs arc played. 
Until the Angel's trump to Judgment lead. 

Not thus should man's bright soul be overlaid: 

If they are damned who love the brave device 
Of the dear word and the dear smile of a maid 

ThereTI be no one to sing in Paradise. 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH 

FERDINAND FREtUCRATH iQaman, Ccmuin irhfiw 

TSToluiimurf urnlimfiiU lotced him frc^pteiillT Infliicocftd bjf Byrmi 

und Vkior HueiK whom he u^sIaihL 

THE SPECTER CARAVAN 

T’lViis midiiight in the Desert, where we rested on the gfxiiind; 

There my Beddaweeng were sleeping and ihelr steeds were stretched 
around» 

In the famess lay the nfioonlight of the Motinlaini of the NiJe. 

And the camel hones that strewed the aands for many an arid mile. 

With my saddle for a pillow did 1 prop mj weary head. 

And my kaftan cloth unfolded *"er my was lightly spread. 

While beside tne^ ^ Kapltan and watchman of my band. 

Lay my Bazra sword and pistols twain a shiinmering on the sand. 

And the stillness was unbrokcti, save al moments hy a cry 
From some stray belated vultura sailing blachJy down the sky^ 

Or the snortinga of a sleeping steed at whalers fancy-aeent 
Or the hurried warlike rtiuHerings of some dreaming Beddaween- 

When, behold!—a sudden sandquake,—and between the earth and 
moon 

Rose a mighty U ost of Shadows, b£ from out some dim lagoon { 

Then our coitrsers gasped with terror, and a thrill shook ^^**7 man; 
And the cry was—“Allah Akhar! \iA the Specter Caravan 1 

On they came, their hiicless faces toward Mecca evermore; 

On they came, long files of cameb, and of women whom they bore^ 
CuideSt ^rid merchants, youthful maidens bearing pitchers in their 
hands. 

And behind them troops of horsemen following, sumlcss as the 
sands! 

More and more! the phantom pageant overshadowed all the plains; 
Yeal the ghastly camel bones arosc^ and grew to camel trains; 

And the whirlhig column clouds of sand to forms in dusky 
Here afoot as Hadjee pilgrimB. there as warriors on their barbel 
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Whence we knew the Niehl wps come when all whom Dcatli hail 
aoughl and found, 

Long ago amid the »ands whereon their bonca yet bleach around. 

Rise by legions from the darkneag of their prisons low and lone. 
And in dim procession march to kiss the Kasha's Holy Stone. 

And yet more, and more forever!—still they swept in pomp along. 

Till 1 asked me.—Can the Desert hold so vast a muster throng? 

Lo! the Dead sre here in myriads; the whole World of Hades 
wails. 

As with eager wish lo presa beyond the Bahelmandeb Straits! 


Then I spake: Our steeds are frantic: To yoor saddles, every one! 
Never quail before these Shadows! You are children of the Sun! 

If their garments rustle past you. if their glances reach you here, 
Cry Biamillah! and that mighty Name shall banish every fear. 

Courage, comrades! Kven now the moon is waning far a-west,— 
Soon the welcome Dawn will mount the skies, in gold and crimson 
vest,— 

And in thinnest air will melt away those phantom shapes forlorn. 
When again upon your brows yon feel the chJor winds of Mornl” 


THE LiOfr$ Kim 


King of deserts reigns the lion; will he through his realm go 
riding, 

Down to tlie lagoon he paces, in the taU sedge there lies hiding. 

Where gaaelles and camelopards drink, he crouches by the shore; 

Ominous, above the monster, moans the quivering sycamore. 

When, at dusk, the ruddy hearth-fires in the Hottentot krnals are 
glowing. 

And the motley, changeful signals on the Table ^fountain growing 

Dim and distant^whrn the Caifre sweeps along the lone karroo— 

When in the bush the antelope einmbere, and beside the stream the 
gnu— 
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Lo! majeslicttlly sulking, yonder comes lie IslI giraffe, 

Hot with thirsti the gloomy waters of the dull lagoon to (juaff; 

O’er the naked waste behold her, with parched longue, all panting 

— 

Now sh* iucks the cool draugbtt knc^litigr from the slagnanlj slimy 
bajjiiie 


Hark, a rualljpg in the sedges! with a raar^ the Sion springs 

On her back now. What a racc^horsel S«y, b proudest stalls of 


kings. 

Saw one ever richer housings than the couiBcr’s motley hide, 

On whose back the tawny monarch of the beasts tonight will ride. 


Fiaed his teeth are in the miisdca of the nape, with greedy strain? 
Round the giant courser's withers waves the rider’s yellow mane. 
With a hollow cry of anguish, leaps and flies the tortured steed? 
See her, how with akin of leopard she combines the camd’s speed! 


See. with lightly beating footsteps, how she acovrs the moonlit 
plainil 

From their socket siart the ejebalU; from the tom and Llwding 
veins. 

Fast the thick, black drops come trickling, o’er the brown and 
dappled neck. 

And the fl)'ing LcasFB heart-beatiiigs audible? thf: BliUness makfts 

Like tho clouds that^ guiding Israd through the land of Yemm, 

Liku a spirit of the desert, like a phantom, pale and wan^ 

O'er the desertsandv ocean, like a waterspout at sca^ 

Whirls a yellow, cloudy column^ tracking ihetn where er they Bee. 


On their track the vulture follows, llappingi creaking+ through the 
airy 

x'\iid the lerrihle hvena+ plunderer of lomba+ ia there; 

Follow ihrtn the stealthy panther^ape^own^s folda have known 
him well; 

Them their monarches dreadful pathway, blood and sweat luU 
plainly telL 
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On his living throne^ qualdiig, see their ruler billing there^ 

With sharp claw the painted cushion of his seat they see him tear* 

Restless the giraSe must bear him on, till strength and Ufehlodd 
fad her; 

Mastered by such daring rider, rearing, plunging, naught avail her. 

To the descries verge she staggers—sinks—one groan—and all is 
o'er. 

Now the steed shall feast the rider, dead^ and smeared with dust 
and gore* 

Far across^ Madagascar, faintly now the morning breaks; 

Thus the king of beasts his journey nightly through his empire 
makes. 


ROBERT FROST 

ROBERT FROST /Amdicu, 1S7S- K The pwi of the ordiniry Eoapie, 
the biterpreter ot New FjigJimd, Spflat much til life » pmfwwr at 
Amherst CoUrac. fJis jupraDEly aiiaplc poenu anivend tnilha iWrIi 

fcGnwJy, wunlry inage*. Collfclwoa: North of sMomitdn IntennI, 

Ne» HiUnpM-o, Wett^ninniag Brwk^ A Further Hengt, A Masque of Reasan, 

TAe JVrerf of Being Ferjerf in Coufitry Things 

The house had gone to bring again 
To the midnight sky n sunset glow. 

Now the chttnuey was all of the house that stood. 

Like a pistil after the petals go. 

The ham opposed across the way^ 

Thai would have joined the house in flatne 
Had It been the will of the wind, wea left 
To bear forsaken the place's natne. 

No more it opened with nO one end 
For teams that came by the stony road 
To drum on tbe floor with aeunying hoofs 
And brush the mow with the summer load. 
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Ttic bir<fa ital eeme lo it througli tlie air 
Al broke® window* fkw out and iHt 
Their murtnnr like ths «igh we sigh 
From loo much dwelling on what has been* 

Yet for them the lilac renewed it* leaf, 

And the aged elm, though touched with fire; 

And the dry pump Hung up an awkward arm; 
.\iid the fence post carried a strand of wire. 

For them there was rualJy nothing sad 
hut though they rejoiced in the nest they kept^ 
One had to be veiaed in country ihings 
Not to beliere the phoebea wepi- 


TAe Gift Outright 


The land was oars before we were the land's* 

She waa our land more than a hundred years 
Before we w'ere her people. She was ours 
In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

Bnt we were England's. stiU coloniaUr 
Possessing what we were still unpossosed by, 
Poftsesaed by what we now no more possessed 
Something wc were withholding made us weak 
Until we fotmd out ihal it was ourstlves 
We were withholding from our land of living. 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender, 
Snch aa we were we gave ottrselves onlrighl 
fThe deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realiring weslward. 

But BtiU unstoried, artless, unenhanoed. 

Such as she waa^ such as she would become. 
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FUZUU 


FUZVU SuldiMji O^Jdu, Tuittili. at LMdioe repn^ 

mutivf; of ttu duMjkrBl MrJwdl df Tudciali Hicrjaxcre. Wfotp il^o in ind 

PmUit Led hnmhk imtupt^T life, died of CaUed **ih£. piMjt of the 

heart/* a\ef worka: i/iiwi (a collecliofl of ihdrt ddes knowa m gf\ats!3 nr 
£azek > and ce Afe/uan, a r^^^manoe nl ynhaj^p? lovetHL 


0 brecae, thou rl Id mi, of balm to those whom pangs affrighL thou 
news hast hroyghL 

To woaud^ frame of life, to life of life*E dclifhl ihou news hast 
brought. 

Thou'sl secD the mourtiing nightingale’s despair in sorrow’s auttimn 
drear. 

Like springtide day^ of smiling rosefeaf fresh and bright^ thou 
news hast brought 

If I should say tliy words are heaveD-lnspbred, in truths hlnsphemu 
I nolj ^ 

Of Faith whilst unbelief doth earth hold fast and tight, thou newn 
ba?! brought. 

They sav the loved one emnes to soothe the hearts of nil her |ove« 
true: 

^hrir*' 

Ti ''ll ihe hope Suleyman's threme to gain: 

That m the sea secure doth lie his Rmg of might, thou new, hast 
oroughL 

Furuli, through the parting night, nfsa, how dark my fortune grow! 

Like «phyr of the dawn, of shining sunV fair light thou news hast 
□raughU 

GAZEL 

0 thou Perto Being, Source whence whdom’a mysteries arise; 

f"" ‘Pn j'"® ’•*>' li«- 

Manifesler of all wjsdom, thou art he whose pen of might 

Trulv knoweth how the blessings from thy word that flow to priae. 
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Bui a jwd flav^ed ojh lanhy I: fori^virr stands 

Blank ihe png^ of my hpait^i jpumol from thought of tht writing 
wiat^ 

In tip journal of my aolJorw Evil'* linw are black indeed; 

When I think of Day of Catbering'a terror?, blood flows from my 

Gathering of my tears will form b lorrent on tie Redconing Day, 
ff the pearls, my tears, re|ecting, he but view them to despbet 
Pearls my tenrs nr*, 0 Fuiuli. from the ocean deep of love; 

But ihey^re pearls tiese, oh! most surely, lhat the Lore of Allah 
buys! 


CAZEL 


ls*r strange if beauties* hearts lum blood through envy of thy check 

most fair? i i_ ^ i 

For that which stone to mby lu ms b but the rad i ant sunlight s g 

Or strange is^! if thine eycliwh conquer all the slony-heartcd onM^ 
For meet an ebon shaft like that a barb of adamant should bear.^ 
Thy cheek’s sizn-lovc hath on the hard, hard hearts of fairy beauties 


fall'nT - . ft 

And many a stodv-eyed one helh received Ihy bright reficebon fair. 
/Dtc casket, thy sweet mouth, doth hold speU^hotuid the Aiirfdaced 
ones all; 

The virtue of Sulevman’a Ring was that fays thereto- fealty sware. _ 
W\ !<traiige if, »cing thw, they rub their faces lowly midst the dust? 
Thjil down to Adam bowed the nngd throng doth the Quran 

declarel , , j i 

On many and many a heart of stone have fall n the pangs of love 

for thee! . i » j j 

A are lhat lies in stone concealed is thy heart-burning loves dread 

glare! 

Within Iwr ward, with iarmenls rent, on all sides rosy-rheeked ones 

Fm-uli, through those radiant hues, that (juartfr beams a garden 
fair. 


GAZBL 

From the turning of the Sphere my luck hath seen revei^ and woe; 
Blood I've drunk, for from ray baniiuel wine arose and forth did go. 
With the flarae, ray burning sighs. I’ve lit the wond rrag wildcred 
heart; 
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I m fire, doth not oil iKot inihLolL tiiroi about mp Tojsflted glow? 
With thy rubies win* contended—oh! how it hath lost Ite witsi 
Need yon ilhinannered wretch's company ihot we forego. 
Yonder Moon saw not my burning's flame upon the porting day— 
How can eW the ^wn about the taper aJI night burning know? 
Every eye that all aroiind tears ecattens, thinking of thy shaft, 
Ib an oystcr-^ahell that causeih rain-drgpe into pearls to grow. 
Forms my EighingV imoke a cloud that veUs the bright cheek of 
the moon; 

Ahl that yon fair Moon will ne'er the veil from off her beauty 
throw J 

Ne'er hath ceased the rival e^cn within her ward to vex me sore; 
How say lhey» Fuzuli, “Tbere’a in ParadiK nor grief aor woe”? 
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SOLOMON IBN GABIROL 


SOLOMON IBN CABiROL (SjMWsli-Bebrew, 10211058}. Tic Hrtr" 

«( the Gfllden Period d Moorish Utile « »» h« « 

the gieileM ol mcdievel p«U. deeply rdigioiw pt^pbh:*! ^ 

wak3, MtlcB in AnLic, uiflu«ic«l Dnn^ Scflhi% SpinoM, Scbopcn a 
Mm WDt«l ^fflAcr Mtiuth (R€fd Cn^mL 


NIGHT 

Ni^L, and the beam seretie wHlh peace, 

Like H pure heart beni^;iiily BtuLles ibc moon. 

Ok gyard thy blessed ^anly from miscbaiice. 

This i beseech ihce In aU lender love- 

Sec where the Slorm hia cloudy roanlle spreads, 

An ashy curtain covereth the rnoon^ 

As if the tempeftt thirsted for the rain. 

The clouds he presacST till they burst in Etreama. 

Heaven wears a dusky raiment, and the moon 
Appearcth dcad-^er tomb is yonder cloud, 

.And weeping shades come after, like the people 
Who mourn with tearful grief a noble queen* 

But lookl the thunder pierced nighlV clo^dinked matL 
His keen-tipped lance of lightning brandishing; 

He hovers like a seraph-sonqueror-— 

Dazed by the flaming splendor of his wlii^. 

In rapid Bight as in a whirling dance, 

The black cloud-ravens hurry scared away- 
So, though the powers of darkness chain my iioul. 

My heart, a hero, chafes and breaks its bondsp 
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NICUT^THOVGHTS 

Will night already spread her and weave 
Her dusky robe about the day’s brigbl form, 

BoldJy the aun’a fnir conntenan^ displacing^ 

And swathe it with her shadow in broad day? 

So a green wreatli of mist enringa the moon, 

Till envious donds do quite encompass her^ 

No wind! and yet the slender stem ia stirred, 

With faints alight motion as from inward tremor. 
Mine eyes are foJI of grief—who sees me, aaka, 
wherefore dost thou cling unto the ground?" 
My friends discourse with swctrt and soothing words; 
They all are vain, they glide above my head* 
t fain would check my tears; would fain enlarge 
Unto infinity^ my heart—in vatnl 
CHef presses hard tny breast, therefore my tears 
Have scarcely dried, ere they again aprlng forth* 

For these ore streams no furnace heat may quench, 
Nehuchadnezxar^s dames may dry them not- 
What is the pleasure of the day for me. 

If, m its crucible, I must renew 
Incessantly the pangs of purifying? 

Up, challenge, wreslle, and oWcome! Be strong! 

The lale grapes cover all the vine with fruit. 

I am not glad, though even the lion’s pride 
Content itself upon the field’s poor grass. 

My spirit sinks beneath the tide, soars not 
With fluttering seamews on ihe moist, soft strand. 

I follow Fortune not^ where’er she lead. 

Lord o’er myself, I banish her. compel. 

And though her cloads should rain no blessed dew. 
Though she withhold the crown, the heart’s desire ' 
Though all deceive, though honey change to gall. 

Still am I lord, and will In freedom strive, 

MEDITATIONS 

Forget thine anguish, 

Vftced heart, again. 

Whv shouMst then languish. 

With earthly pain? 
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The hiifik fihall slmnber* 

Balded in clay 
Silent and aombre^ 

OWivion^B prey! 

Rut, Spirit jimuortaU 
Thou at Deatb*9 portal, 

TrentLIeat with fear^ 

U he carefls ihee. 

Curse thee or bless ihee, 

Thou must draw near. 

From him the worth of tby works to hear. 

Why full of terror^ 

Compassed with errorj 
Trouble thy heart. 

For thy mortal part? 

The Boiil flies home— 

The corpse is domk 
Of all thou didst have, 

Followa naught to the grave* 

Thou flicel thy nest. 

Swift B£ a bird to thy place of r»t* 

What avail grief and fastings 
Where nothing is lasting? 

Pomp, domination. 

Become tribulation. 

In a health'gtving draught, 

A death-dealing shaft, 

Wealtb_an illuBion, 

Power—a lie, 

Ov€!T all, diBBolulion 
Creepw silent and sly* 

Unto others remain 
The good^ thou didst gain 
With infinite pain. 

Life is a vine-branch| 

A vintager, Death* 

He threatens and lowers 
More near with ijiiich breatk 
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Then haaten, arise! 

Seek God, 0 my soul! 

For time quickly 
Still far 19 the goaL 
Vain heart praying dumbly, 

Learn to prize liumbly. 

The meanest of fare. 

Forget ail thy sorrow^ 

Behold^ Death is There I 

Dove-like lamenting. 

Be foil of repenting^ 

Lift vigjdn aupernal 
To raphirra ctemaL 
On ev^ry occasion 
Seek lasting salvation. 

Pour tliy heart oot in n'ccping. 

While others are sleeping. 

Pray to Him when all'i stilL, 

Performing his will* 

And eo »hall llie angel of peace be thy warden. 
And guide ihco at last to the heavenly garden. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 

JOHN GALSWORTHY (Rnallth, 1S6MM3J, Nanlift «,d pldywriglit A 
^tlo critic o( OUT wcbl disorder. Trained for ih* bar, but tnmed 10 liirratnm, 
Hu major WQii. Tht Fortyu S4igB, ptinia dctiilcd pictun of late ViciDrun 
cn. Oib« imwU more at.p«r£«iiL Still pcTformcd pl.y. SutHet, dUjOirs a 

coBcera Ewer sodal wrangv. 


QUALITY 

J KNEW frora the days of niy eilreme youth, because he made 
my falher » bools; inhabiting with Iiis elder broOier two liiQe shops 
Jet into one, in a saipfl by-streot—now no more, but then most 
fashionably placed in the West End, 

That teiwment had a eerlain quiet distinction; there wna no eign 
upon Its face that he made for any of the Royal FamUy—merely bis 
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own Germati name of Ctssler Brothcra; and in tlie window a few 
pairs of IxmtB, I rfrmembeT lhat it always IrouMcd me to aocoiint 
for those kinvarying booia in the window, for he made only vi'liat 
was ordered, reaching nothing down, and it Becmed so incoDceivaide 
that wbal he made could ever have failed lo fiu Had be bought 
them to put there? That, loo, seemed inconeeivable- He would never 
have tolerated in his house leather on which he harl not worked 
himself. BesidcB, they were loo lieaudful—Che pair of pumps, so 
inexpreflsibly sitm; the patent leatliers with cloth tope, making waleJ: 
come Into one's mouth: ihc tall brown riding honls. with niar\'€lious 
sooty plow+ ofi if, though new, they had heen worn a htiudred 
Those pairs could only have been made by one who shw^ before him 
ihe Soul of Boot—^ truly were they prototypKs incarnating the very 
spirit of all foot-gear. These thoughts, of course came to me later, 
though even when I was promoted to him, at the age of perhaps 
fourteen, (some inkling haunted me of the dignity of himself an 
brother. For to make bools—such boots as he made seemed to me 
then, and still ieems to me, mysterious and wonderful. 

I remember well my shy remark, one day, while stretching out to 
to him my youlhful fool; 

“Isn^l it awfully hard to do, Mr» Gesalcr?” 

And his answer, given with a sudden smile from out of the sar^ 
donic redness of his beard: ^*Id is an Ardt!" 

Himself, he was as little as if made from leather, with his yellow 
crinkly reddish Imir and beard, and neat folds sisnting down 
cheeks to the comers of his mouth, and his guttural onc-toned 
Voice: for leather is a sardonic subElance, and stiff and slow o 
purpKise, And that wap the character of his face, save ibat his 
which were grev-blue* had in them the simple gravity of ore s^Tetly 
possessed by the IdeftL His elder brother was so very like him— 
though w aiery, paler in every w^ay, with a great industry *hnt R>me- 
times in early days T w'as not quite sure of him until the interview 
was over. Then T knew that it was he, if the words, 1 will osk my 
briidder/' hod not been spoken? and ihatp if they had+ it was his 
elder brother* 

When cue grew old and wild and ran up bilb, one somehow never 
ran I hem up with Gesslcr BrntheTS. 11 would nol have seemed be¬ 
coming to go in there and stretch out ones foot to ihal blue iron 
spectacled glance, owing him for more then—say 4wo pairs. jii*l 
the comfortable reassurance that one was still his cliwt- 

For it was not possible to go to him very often—his booia lasted 
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terribly^ bavin^ iK^iTneLhiiig bcyohd llie temporary—ai it 
essence of boot stitched into them« 

One went in, not as into most shops^ In ibc mood of; 
serve me, and let me go! but reslbilljv as one enters a church; 001!, 
sluing OQ ibc single wooden chair^ waited—for there was ne^'cr 
anybody there. Soon, over the top edge of that sort of well—rather 
dark, as smelling scHDlhingly of leather—which formed ihe shop, 
there would be seen his face, or that of his elder brother, peering 
down. A guttural sound, and the bp^tap of bast slippers beating the 
na^ow Wooden stairs, and he would stand before one without coat, 
a little bent, iti leather apron, with sleeves turned bach, blinking—as 
if A weakened from 6 omc dream of bootSi or like an owl surprised in 
daylight and annoyed at his inteTTuption. 

And I Would say: How do you do, Mr, Cesaler? Could you make 
me a pair of Russian leather bools?'" 

Witliout a word he would leave me, retiring whence he came, or 
into the other portion of the shop, and 1 would continue to rest in 
the wooden chair, Inhaliug the mcense of his trade. Soon he would 
come back, holdirig in his thin, veined hand n piece of gold^brown 
leather With eyes fixed on it, he would remark; ^Whal a beautiful 
biece! When T, too, bad admired U, he would ^peafc again. *"When 
do you wand dem?” And I would answer: “Oh! Aw soon as you 
conyeuienlly can^ And he would sayi “To-morrow' fordnigbt?'" 
Or if he were his elder brother: “I w-ili ask my brudder!” 

^ Then 1 would murmur: *Thank you! Good morning. Mr. O^ler." 
“Coot morning!" he would reply, still looking at the leather In his 
hand. And as I tnoved io the door, I would liear the tip-tap of Ins 
hast slippers rcsloring him, up the stairs, lo his dream of hoots. Rut 
if It were some new kind of font^gear that he had not yet made me, 
then ludml he would observe ceremony—divcsdug me of my bfiot 
and holding it long in his hand, looking at it with eyes at once 
Critical and loving, as if recalling the glow wiih which he had ereaied 
It. and rebuking the way lu which one had disorganised this master* 
pioc^ Then. pW.mr my foot on a thin piece of paper, he would two 
or three times tickle ihe ouier otlges w3lh a pencil and pa« his 

nervous fingers over my toes, feeling himself into the heart at mv 
requirements, 

_ ! cannot forget that day on which I had occasion lo my lo him: 
Mr, Gessler* that last pair of lomi waUciiig-hoots creaked, you 
know. 
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He looked dt me for n time ^ithoul rqalying, as if especUng ow to 
vilhdraw or qualify ihe ^lalcoicnt, iBeo ftflid: 

'id shouldni ^ave greiiked*^^ 

'it did, Vm ttfrflld^” 

**You goddtfni wed bcdorc dey found de:ni 3 elvtt* 

“1 don't tliink so." 

At tknt he lowered hU eyes, ns if hunting for memory of Ibose 
bdoU, ond 1 fell aony I had menliotied this grave thing. 

“Zend dem backl” he said; “I will look at dem-^ 

A feeling of compaMion for Biy creating boots surged up in 
so wdl could 1 imagine the sorrowful long curiosity of regard which 

he would bcild on thaiL * t# i j 

"Zome hoods” he said slowly, “are bad from birdL If 1 can do 

noding wid dem, 1 dake dem oJI your bill. 

Once (once only) 1 went absent-mindedly into his shop in a_ pair 
of bools bought in an emergency at some large firm’s. He t(»k my 
order without showing me any leather, and 1 could fed his ejes 
penetrating the inferior integument of my fool. At last he said: 
“Doie ire nod my baods/* 

The tone was not one of anger, nor of sorrow, not even of 
tempt, but there was In it something quiet that froze the blow, e 
put his hand down and pressed a finger on the place where the left 
boot^ endeavoring: lo ht fa&hionaBle, wss nol <|uke cofomfla c- 
“Id 'urds vou dcrc,” he said, “t>o« big vtrms ’nve no self-respect. 
Drosh!" And then as if something had given way within him, he 
^polte long and bitlerlys h was the only rime 1 ocr bcflrd him discusa 
the conditions and hardships of the trade. 

“Dey get id all,” he said, “dey get id by adverdisement, nod by 
work. Dey dake it way from u®, w'ho lots our hoods- Id gomes to 
thU^brcsctitly 1 hal no work, livery year id gets less—you will 
see.” And looking at His lined face I saw things 1 had nwer noticed 
befate, bitter things and bitter struggle—■and what a lot of grey 
hairs there seemiHl suddenly in his red heard! 

As best 1 could, 1 explained the circumstances of the purchase of 
those iU-omcned hoot*. But hi* face end voice made so deep im¬ 
pression that during the next few minutes 1 ordered many pairs. 
Nemesis fell! They lasted more terribly then ever. And I was not 
ebUs conscientiously to go to him for nearly two years. 

When at Iasi I went I was surprised to find that outside one of the 
two little windows of his shop another nnme was painted, also that 
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of a boot-maker—making, of coiuse, for tlio Rovd Family. Tlie old 
familiflr boots, do longer it* dignified isolation, were huddled in tbc 
wmdow. Jnsid*, the now contracted wdl of the one little shop was 
more scenlcd ajtd darker than ever. And it was longer than usual, 
too, before a face peered down, and the tip-tap of the bast slippers 
began. At last bit sIikhI before me, and^ gazing through tho^ njsty 
iron spectacles, said; 

“-Mr,-id?” 

‘‘Ah! Mr. CcssJer,” I stammered, “hut your boots are reallv loo 
good, you know! See, tliese are quite decent still!” And 1 stretched 
out to him my foot. He looked at it. 


Yes, he said, beopb do nod wand good boods, id seems," 

To get away from his reproachftd eyes and voice I hastily rfr 
marked: “What have you done to your shop?” 

booik^'^^*^*^ lotetly: “Id was too eabensive. Do you wand some 

1 / though I hod only wanted two. and quickly 

left. I had, I do not know quite what feeling of being part, in his 
mind, of a con^iracy against him; or not perhaps so much against 
him ^ against hts idea of boot. One docs not, I suppose, care to feel 
like that; for tt was again many months before my next visit to his 
shop paid I rememher w*ilh the feeling! “Ob, well I can't leave the 
old boy-iHSo here go«! Perhaps i| will be his elder brother!” 

J*or his elder brother, I knew, had not character enough to IC' 
proach mt, eieii diiDibly, 

u did appear to be hta elder 

tirdther, hitidluig apiece of Icaiher* 

“Well, Mr. Cessler,” 1 said, “how are you?” 

He came close and peered at me. 

dcad’^ ” 

A V** ^ \ himsdf—but how aged and wan! 

And ^cr before had 1 heard him mention bis brother. Much 
“Mked. I murmured: Ob! 1 am sorry!" 

t, ♦ fcood: 

h^i l“ * his head, where the hair 

had suddenly gone as thin as rt had been on that of his poor brother, 

to mdicato I suppose the cause of death. “He could nod ged over 
osing de odw shop. Do you wand any hoods?" And he held up the 
leather m his band; “Id’s a beaudiful biece.” 

I ordered several pairs. It was very long before they came--but 
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ihey were tMClIej- them ever* One Eimply could not wear them out. And 
eoDD after that I went abroad. 

ll was over a year before I was again in Londoiii And the first 
shop I Went to was my old friend^s. 1 had left a man of slxX\\ I came 
back to one of Eoventy-five^ pinched and worn and iremnloufi^ who 
genqindy, this time* did not at first know me. 

**OhS Mr. Gesslcr,^ I said, sick at heart; “how splendid yoqr boots 
are! See, Tvo been wearing this pair nearly all the time t vc hecn 
abroad; and ihcy’re not half worn onU are they?’'^ 

He looked long at my boots—a pair of Russian Icathexi and his 
face seemed lo regain steadinesa- Putting his band on my instep, 

be said: ^ 

“Do dey vid you here? 1 *ad drouble wid dal hair, I remember. 

t assured him lltat they bad filled beaulifully. 

“Do you wand any hoods? he said^ can make dem cpaickly, id 

ifl a slack dime.” ^ 

I answered; “Please, please 1 I want boots all round—every kind: 

“1 will make a vrah model. Your foot must be bigger.” And with 
utter slowTicas, he traced round nay loot^ and fell my toes, only once 
looking up to say; 

“Did [ tell you my bmddcr was dead ? ” 

To watch bim was puiJiful, so feeble had he grown; I was glad to 
get away. ^ ^ 

I had given those boots up, when one evening they Mme- Opening 
the parcel, I set the four pairs ont in a row\ Then one by one I tried 
them on. There was no doubt nbolll it. In shape and fit# m finish and 
quality of leather, they were the best he had ever mode me. And in 
the mouth of one of the Town walking-booLs I found his hi I!. The 
amount was the same as usual, but it gave me quite a shook# tfe had 
never hefoTO sent it till quarter day. 1 Hew down-alairs, and wrote a 
cheque, and posted il at once with my own hand. 

A week later, passing the little slrccl, I thought 1 would go in and 
tell him how splendidly the new boots fitted- Rut w'ben T came to 
where hk chop had been, his name was gone. Still there, in the win¬ 
dow, were the slim pumps, the patent leathers w'ilh cloth lopfl^ the 
sooty riding boota. 

t went in+ very much disturbed. In the two little shopo—again 
made into one—was a young man with an English face. 

**Mr. Gesslcr in?” I said- 

He gave me a strange, ingratiating look. 

“No, sir" he said, “no- But we con attend to anything with 
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plea5ur<f. WcVe taken the shop over. You've MCii our name, no 
doubly nEiX <!o(jr. We make for Mine very ^ood people*” 
ye^;^ f s^d; “'but Mr* Gessler?" 

**Ohr* he aiTsivered; *^dcad/ 

“Dead! Bal ] rccEived these bools from him Jost Wednesdav 
week.” ^ 

**Ah!'’ he said, “a shockin^ go. Poor old man starved ’imself.” 

“Good God! ’ 

“Slow Btarvaiioij, the doctor called it! You see he wHit to work 
in such a way! Would keep the shop on; wouldn’t have a soul lonch 
his bools except himself, When he got an order, it took hitn such a 
time. People won’t wail. He lost everybody. And there he’d sit, gain’ 
on artd on—I will say that for hitn—not a man in London made a 
better boot! Bui look at the competition! He never adverUse^l! 
Would ’ave the best leather, too. and do il all ’imsdf. Well, there it 
is. What could you expect with his ideas?” 

“But starvation-! ” 

“That be a bit flowery, as the sayin’ 13 —bul I know myself 
he was sittin’ over his boots day end night, to the very but. You 
see I used to watch him. Never gave himself time to eat; never hed a 
penny in the house. All went in rcut and leather. How he lived so 
^ng I don’t know. He regular let hb fire go ouL He was a character. 
But he made good boots.” 

“Yes." I said, “be made good boots.” 

And I lamed and went out qniddy, for I did not want that youth 
to know that I couUl hnrdly see. 


VSEVOLOD GARSHIN 

VSEVOLOD OAmiHiN (Rusiitu, I85^1BS$), Russian wrtlar of norcHu. 
yvwl hU short adult Jlfe in nudaMbuIr fruatntloo, n)iI*rthB trom «)[p«riearr<s 
ID Serfaiaa and Turkish win. Coramitietl miIcIJc. Statics pcrmealnl with 
argcnl lenM! cf justice and compassion, 


THE signal 

Semton IVANOV was a Irack-walker. His hut was ten vcrets away 
from n railra^d station iti one diffietjon and twelve verits nway \n 
the Other, About four versts away there was a cotton mill that had 
opened ibc yenf before* and it^ tall chimney tosms up darkly from 
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behind tilt forest. The only dwellings around were ihe dbtanl b«ta 
of the other tract-w&lkers, 

ScKiyon Ivanovas htaJtli hnd been completely shattered* Nine years 
belort he had served right through the war m servant to an officer. 
The suit had roaflted him, the cold frozen Uira* and bunger fomishod 
hira 03 the forced jnarchea of forty and filty versb a day in the 
heal and the cold and iho rain and the ehine. The hdfetB had whir¬ 
red about him^ bul^ thank Cod! none had struck him. 

SemyonV regiment bad once been on the firing Imo. For a who e 
week there had been akirmishing with the Turks* only a deep 
separating the two hostile armies* and from mom tiU eve there had 
b«a a steady cross-fire. Thrice daily Semyon carried a slcan^g 
samovar and his officer^a meala from the camp kilrhcti to the ravitie. 
The bullets hummed about him and rallied vkiou&ly apainsl the 
rocks, Semyon was terrified and cried fomertim^, but still he kept 
right on* The officers were pleased with hlniT because he always Imd 

hot lea ready for them* ^ 

He returned from the campaign with limbs unbroken but cnpplcd 
with rheumatism. He had eipcricnced no Uttle sorrow since then. 
He arrived home to find that his father, an old man^ and his little 
foiir-ycar-old son hud dicdi Semyon remauied alone wilh his wife. 
They could nol do much. It was difficult t«> plow with rheumaac 
arms and legs* They could no longer stay in their village^ so they 
iUrted of! to seek their fortune in new places, Tliey slaved for a 
short lime on the line^, in Kherson and Donshchinn, but nowhere 
found luck. Then the wife w^ent out to scni'i'cc, and Semyon coit' 
linued to travel about. Once he happened to ride on an engine, and 
al One of the stations the face of ihe stndoii-jnasler seemed familiar 
lo him* Semyon lookenl at the station-master and the stafion-mflater 
iFKiked al Semyon^ and they recogniacd each other, tie had been an 
officer in Semyon^a regiment, 

‘Tou are Ivanov?” he said* 

“Yea, your Eiccllenty**’ 

‘*How do you come to be here?^^ 

Semyon told him all. 

Where are you ofi to?” 

cannot lell you, sir*” ^ 

“Idiol! Wlial do you mean by ^cannot tell you ? 

mean whal f aay» your Excellency* There is nowhere for mfl 

lo go to* 1 most bunt for work. Bit,"" j ■ j. i^c 

The station-master looked at him, thought 0 bitj and said^ 
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here, friend, slay a while al the etaiton. You are mamed, 1 think. 

Where is joyr wife?*^ 

your Ejctellenc7t [ am married. My wife Is at Kursky in Mr- 
Vice with a merchant*” 

|KelL write lu your wife to come here^ f wiU give yon a free pftsB 
mr her. There is a ptniLjoii as track walker open. 1 will speak to the 
Chief on your behalf."' 

“I shall be very grateful lo you, your Excellency," rcplin^ Sera- 
yon* 


He stayed at the station, helped in (he kitchen, cut ftrewood, kept 
the yard dean, and swept the platform. In a fortnight’s time hk wife 
arrived, and .Semyon went on a liand-tiolley to hL* hut. The hut was 
fl new one and warm, with a# much wood as he wanted. There was 
a little vegetable garden, the legacy of a former track'walker, and 
there was about half a dessiadn of plowed land on either side of 
the railway embankment. Semyon was rcjoiwd. He began to think 
of doing some farming, of purchasing a cow and a horse. 

He WM given all necessary atoreg—a green Bag, a red flag, Jjui- 
tems, a hom. hammer, screw-wrench for the nuts, a crow-bar, spade, 
brtwm, bolts and nails: they gave him two hooka of regulations and 
a time-table of tlwr trains. At first Semyon could not sleep at night, 
and learned the whole time table by heart Two hours before a train 
was due he would go over his section, sit on the bench at bis hut. 
and look and iislM whether the mils were trembling or the nimhle 
of die tram could he heard. He men learnetl the regtilaliona by heart, 
although he could only read by spelling out each word. 

It was summer; the work was not heavy; there was no snow to 
clear away and the trains on that line were infrerpient. Semyon used 
to go over bis verst twice a day, examine and screw up nuts here 
mid therms keep the bed level, look at the wnter-pipw, and then go 
home to his own affain. Tliere was only one draivkack—he nlwavs 
had to get the inspector’s permission for the least little thing he 
wanted to do Semyon and his wifc were even beginning lo be bored. 

Two months passed, and Semyon commenced to make the ai> 
J^amlanco of his neighbors, the track-walkers on either side of him. 
Unc was a vriy old man, whom ilie authorities were always mcan- 
ing Ip relieve^e scaredy moved out of bis hnl. His wife used to do 
all his work. Tlie other track-walker, nearer the station, was a voung 
Mn, thin but mu^ular. He and Semyon met for the first time on 
the hetweei, the huts. Semynu took off his hat and 

bowed. “Good health to you. neighbor,” he utaJd. 
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The neiglibor glimced askimcc at him. ^How do you do? ^ he re^ 
plied; llion tiirncd around and made oflp 

Later the ’Wives meL Semyon^s wife passed llw time of day with 
her neighbor r but neither did sJie aay imieh. 

On one o€;casioo Sony on said to her; Young woman* your hus¬ 
band IB not very talkative.^* 

The woman said nothing at hrsL then replied: '-BuL what is there 
for him lo talk about? Every one has hia own business. Go your 
way, and Cod be with yoO-^^ 

However alter another month or so they became acquainted. Sem^ 
yon would go with Vasily along the iine^, alt on the edge ol a pipci 
smoke, and talk of life. Vasilyf lor the most part* kept sllentt but 
Semyon talked of his village and of the campaign through which he 
had passed. 

“f have had no little soirow in toy day,” he would say; ‘ and 
goodness knows I have not lived long. God has not given me hap¬ 
piness, but what He may gjvcT so wiU it ThatV so, fo^md Vasily 
Stepaaych." 

Vasily Srepanych knocked the ashes out of his pipe egainsl a rail, 
stood up and said; ‘*lt is not luck which follows us in life, hut hu^ 
man beings. There ia no crueller beaBt on this earth than oiati. Wolf 
does not eat wolf, hut man will yeadJlv dcvmiu man.” 

“Come, friend* don't say that; a wolf cals wolL” 

^Tbe words came lato my mind and I said it. All the someT there 
is tiolhing crueller than man. If it were not for his wickedness and 
greed, il would lie possihfe to live. Everybody tries to sting you to 
the quick, to bite and eat you up.^' 

Semyon pondered s bit. ‘‘1 don^t know% brother, he said; per¬ 
haps It us as vou say, and perhaps it is Cod's wilL” 

“And perhaps.” said Vasilyt “it is waste of time for me !e talk 
to you. To pul cvcrjihing unpleasant on Cod* and sit and suffer, 
means* brother, being not a man but an animal. That s what 1 have 
to say.” And he turned and went oH without saying good-bye- 

Semyon also got up. “Neighbor,” he called, “why do you lose 
your temper?” But his neighl^T did not look round, and kept on 
hie Way- 

Semyon gained after him until he was lost to sight^ in the cutting 
at the lum. He went home and said to his wife: “Arinut our neigh* 
bor is a wicked perHOn, not a man. 

However, they did not quarrel. They met again and discussed Um 

same topics- 
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Ah^ if it wcf€ not lav men we should not be poking In 

these Iiuls/^ aaid Vasily on one occA^don. 

“And what if we are poking in these hills? It s not so bad. Yon 
can live in them/* 

“Live in them, imiecd! Bah* you! . , . You have lived long and 
learned little* looked at much and seen little. \^Tint sort of life is 
there for a poor man in a hut here or there? The cannihala are 
devouring you. They are sucking up all your life-blood, and when 
you Iwome olci they will throw you out just as they do husks to 
feed the pigs on. What pay do you get?^ 

“Not much, Vasily Stepanych—twelve rubles,'" 

“And I, thirteen and a half rubles. Why? By the regiibllons the 
company should give m fifteen mblte a month with firing and light¬ 
ing, Wlio decides that you should have twelve rubles, or I thirteen 
and a half? Ask yourself! And you say a man can live on that? 
You understand it la not a question of one and a half rubles or three 
rublcs^-^en if they paid us each the whole fifteen rubles, I was at 
the station last nionlh. The director passed through, 1 saw him. I 
had that honor^ He had a separate coach^ He came out and stood on 
the p atfotm. . , I shall not stay here long; I shall go somewhere, 
anyw'hcre. follow my nose.” 

“But wjicrc will you go, Stepan} di? Leave well enough oJone. 
Here you hare a house, wannlli, a little pieoe of land. Your wife is a 
worker” 


^nil. You should look at my piece of land. Kot a twig on it— 
nothing. 1 planted some cabbage* in the spring, just when the in* 
epector came along. He said: ‘What is this? Why have yon not 
reported this? Why have you done this without permUsion? Dig 
then, up roots and all.’ He was drunk. Another time he would not 

hove said a word, but ibis time it struck him. Three rubles 
fine! . . ” 


at hi* pipe, then added 

qui^V! A httio more and 1 should have done for him.” 

“You are hol-temjjercd.” 

“No. r am not hot-tempered, but I tell the truth anri think. Yes. 
he will sbll grt a bloody nose from me, I will complain to the Chief. 
WewiJl Me then. And Vastly did complain to the Chief 

Unce the Chief came to inspect the line. Three days later impor¬ 
tant {Krsonogra were coming from St. Petersburg and would pass 
over the line. They were conducting an inquiry, so that previous to 
Iheir journey it was necessary to put everything in order. Ballast 
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wsi laid down, ihc bed WM leveled, the sleepcre carefully cwmincdt 
spikes driven in a bit, nuts screwed tip, posts painted, and orders 
given for yellow sand to be sprinkled at the level crossingB. The wo* 
man at the neighboring hut turned her old man out to weed- Semyon 
worked for a whole week. He put everything in order, mended Ms 
kaftan, cleaned and polished his brass plate until It fairly shore, Va¬ 
sily also worked hard. The Chief arrived on a trolley, four 
working the handles and the levers, rnnking the six wheels hum. 
trolley iravelKi at twenty verfsls an hcnir^ buil the wheels sque^ . 
It reached Semyon^a hut, and he ran out and rei>orled m soldierly 
fashion^ All appeared to he in repair. 

“Have you beeti here lotig?*^* inquired the ChieL 
“Since ihc aecond of Mays your EiccUcncy.’’ 

“AU right. Thank you. And who is at hui No. IM?" 

The traffic inspector (he was traveling with the Chief on the Irol- 
ley) replied; “Vasily Spiridov.” 

“Spiridov, Spiridov, . * * .Ahl is he the mm against whom you 
made a note last yeat?^* 

"He is.“ ^ . 

“Well, we will see Vasily Spiridov, Co on!" The workmen laid to 
the handles, and the trolley got under way. Semyon walehed it and 
thought, “There will he trouble between them and my neighbor. 

About two hours later be Etarled on his round* He gome one 
coming along the line from the cuttings Something while Ehowed on 
bis head* Semyon began to look more aiicnlivcly. It was Vasily- He 
had a stick in his hand* a small bundle on hia Bhouldcr,^ and is 
cheek was bound op in a baniikcrchief. 

“^^ere are you off to?*^ cried Semyon. 

Vaailv came quite clofrc. He waa very pale^ white as^^cha , an 
bU eyes had a wild lookv Almost cbokitig, he muttered: “To town— 

to Moscow—to the head office.” r‘* - 

“Head office? Ah, you are going to complain, I auppoRe. Give it 

up! Vasily Stepanveb+ forget it-^ 

“No, malo, I wdll not forget* It la loo late. See! He struck me in 
the face, drew bloods So long as t live I will not forget* I wdl not 

leave it like this!" ^ , 

Semyon took bis band. “Give it up. Slep^ych* 1 am giving you 
good advice. You will not heller things* * - . 

“Better things! I know my^lf I shauY better things* lou were 
right about Fate. It would he belter for me not to do it, but one 
must atand up for the right” 
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“But teU ine„ how did it happen?*^ 

How? He examined everytlung, goi down from the IroUey^ looked 
into the hut. I knew beforehand that be would be Btrict, and so I 
had put everything into proper order* He was just going when J 
made my compbinL He Immediately oried out: ‘Here b a Govern^ 
ment ineptiry comings and you make a compluiut about a vegetatife 
garden. Here are privy couucilotB comings ojid you annoy me with 
cabbages! [ lost patience and said something—not very mueb, bn! 
it oflended him, and he struck me in the face. ! stood still; ( did 
nothing, just as if what he did was perfectly all right Thev went ofl; 
I cattle to myself, washed my face, and leb*’' 

"And what about the hut?” 

My wife lE staying there* She will look after thingSH. Never mind 
about the roads.” 

Vasily got up and collected himself. “Cood^bye* [vanov* 1 do not 
know whether I shali gel any one at the effioc to Itsleo to me.” 

‘^^Surdy you ire not going to walk?” 

station I will tiy to gel on a freight irain^ and to-moiTOW 
1 shall be in Moscow^” 

The neigh bois bade each other farewell Vasily was absent for 
some lime. His wife worked for him night and day. She never slcph 
and wore licr&elf out waiBng for her husband. On the third day the 
commiasion arrived. An engine, luggage^van, and two hrst^lasa sa¬ 
loons; but Vasily was edll away. Semyon saw hk wife on the fourth 
swollen from erdng and her e^'cs were red* 

‘Has your hualmnd returned?” he osked. But the woman only 
made « gesture with her hands, and without saving a word went h« 
way, 

Semyon had learned when Milt a ted to make flutes out of u kind 
of reed. He u^ to burn out the heart of the slaJk, make Holes where 
necessary, drill them, fix a mouth-piece at cue end, end tune ihem 
*0 well that il was foible to play almost any air on them. He made 
a number of them in his spare time, and sent them hv his friends 
amongst the freight hrakemcn to the bazaar in the town He got 
two kopeks apiece for them. On the day followiag the visit of the 
commission he left his wife at home to meet the six o’clock irain, 
and started off to the forest to cut some sticks. He went to the end 
of his ^tion-al till, point the line made a sharp turn^isccnded 
the embankment, and struck into the wood at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain. About hair a vem away there was a big marsh, around which 
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splendid reeds for his Ruta grew. He cul a whole bundle of ftal!« 
and started baclt home. The sun was already dropping low, and m 
the dead atiUness only the iwitteriDg of the birds was audible, and 
the crackle of the dead wood under his feet- As lie walked along 
rapidly, he fancied he heard the clang of iron striking iron, and he 
redoubled his pace. There was no repair going on m his section. 
What did it mean? He emerged from the woods, the railway em¬ 
bankment stood high before him; on ihe lop a imh was sipisttmg 
on the bed of the Une busily engaged in something. 5™yon com¬ 
menced quietly lo crawl up towards him. He thought it was some 
one after the nuts which secure the rails. He watched, and the man 
got Up, holding a crow-bar in his hand. He had loosened a rail, so 
that it would move to one side, A mist swam before Semyon s eVM, 
he wanted to cry out, but could not. It was Vasily 1 Semyon 
bled up the bank, as Vasily with crow-bar and wrench slid headlong 
down the othet ddes 

“Vasily Stepanveh! My dear friend, eome back! Give me the 
crow-bar. We will put the rail hack; no one will know. Come back. 
Save vour soul from sin I” 

Vasily did not look back, but disappeared into the woods. 

Semyon stood before the roil which had been torn up. He 
down his bundle of slicks. A train w« doc; not a freight, but a 
passenger-train. .And he had nothing with which to stop it, no a^ 
He couUI not replace the rail and could not drive in the spikes with 
his bare hands. It was necessary to run, absolutely necessary to run 
to the hut for some tools, "Cod help mcl” he murmured. 

Semyon started rtiuning towards his hut. He was out of breath, 
but still ran, falling m'crv now and then. He had cleared the forert, 
he was only a few hundred feet from his hut, not more, ^en he 
heard the distant hooter of the factory sound six o clockn two 
minutes’ time Mo 7 train was due. “Oh. Lord! have pity on mn^ent 
souls!” In his mind Semyon saw the engine strike against the lo^ 
etied rail with its left wheel, shiver, careen, tear up and 5p'“>lw the 
fi!ec|)er 5 _and just there, there was a curve and the einbankm<ml 
seventy feet high, down which the engine would toppk — and the 
third-class carriages would he packed . , - little children. ’ ■ ’ ‘ 
sitting in the train now, never drcaitimg of danger. Oh. Lord. JeU 
me whdl to do! . . - No, it is impossible to run to the hut and gel 

hark in dme.^ , 

Semyon did not run on to the hut, but turned back and ran faster 
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than before, ffe Has nirming almcet racchanicaljj', blindly; he did 
not lijmscJf ivhat was lo happen. ran an far as the rail 

which he^n piiJJ«) up; his sticks were Ijiiig in a heap. He bent 

down Beizod one without knowing why. and ran on farther. It 
10 him the train was already coming. He heard the distant 
whisUe; he heard the quiet, even tremor of the roils; hut his strength 
was exhausted, he could run no farther, and came to a hall oboitt six 
hundred feel from the awful spot. Then an idea came into his head, 
hterally Idee « ray of lij-ht. PuUluig off hu cap. be took out of it a 
eoHon «arf, drew bis knife out of the upper part of hb boot, and 
crossed himself, mutteruig, “God bless me!” 

He buried the knife in hi» left arm above the dhow; the Wood 
spurt^ out, flowing in a hot stream. In llib he soaked his scarf, 
smoothed It out, tied it lo the sHck and hung out hie red flag. 

He #to(d waving his flag. The train was already In ?ighl. The dri* 
ver would not ^ him—would come close up, and a heavy train 
cannot fac ptillfd up m ^ix hundred feel. 

Aud the blood kept on flowing, Semyon pressed the sides of the 
I Ip close it, but the Wood did not diminish. 

° Hb^ head cummenceij 

swim, bJoefc &pot» }Kgsn lo dance before his ey«, and th^n fl Be- 

mi™ dark. There a ringing in his care. He could not see the 

Ihoughl possessed him. “I shall 
not be able to keep standing up. I .hall faU and drop the flag; the 
train will pass over me. Help me, 0 Lord!” 

A hecame a blank, and he 

dropp^ the flag; but the hlood-stained banner did not fall to the 
pound A hand it and held it high to meet the approaching 

t^in The engineer saw n, shut the regulator, and reversed steam, 
ihr train eame to a stajadEtill. 

People jumjKd out of the cniriages and collected in a crowd. They 
saw a man lying ^less on the footway, drenched in Mood, and 
onothw man standing b^ide him with a bhiod-stained rag on a stick. 

*-««*• I*® 

Hind me, I tore up a rail!” 
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THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


THfOPHILE GALTIER (Fwnch. 1811-18721. Ctac of the promiUMt fDtindfn 
ol th« French Fomwlie MmcmrBt- Paifller, 

TFrmc an, dranutk and lilnrarr erithriw, balkia -nd pmtwtunw. Both 
JIML7 hoA prw ift higJilr pnlUhftl, caotic. objwtiiw. BntfJttw™ 
Alwl«noi'ae/7c * A/duptr!. 


r//£ .ww/Afrs FOOT 

I II AO enlerei in an idle mood, ihe shop oi one 

vendors, who are called mafclwiMf* de bne-a^bFmi m lhal Parisian 

□r<rof, which la flo perfectly unintelligible elsewhere m l-ranee- 

You have doubtless glanced occasionally through the ? 

some of these shops, which have become so numerous now hat it is 
fashionable to buy mitlqualcd fumilure, and ihnl every prtty sioca- 
broker thinks he mual have hia chambre an mofen oge- 

There ia one thing there which clings alike to ^ e V**Vinrii. 
dealer in old iron, the waxeroom of the " 

lory of the chemist, and the Studio of the 

gloomy dens where a furtive daylight fillers m though the windo^ 
shullers, the most nuinifeatly ancient thmg is dust^e «hwels 
are more authentic than the guimp laces; and the o 1**'“* 
niture on eihibilion is aetnnUy younger than the mahogany whtcd 

arrived but yesterday from America, r-. 

The warehouse of my bned-firac dealer was a veritable f^^iar- 
naum; oil ages and dl nations seemed to have made their reniieEVou 

there; an Etruscan lamp of red dny stood ® 

with ebony panels, brightly striped by lines of inlatd bmss; a duch¬ 
ess of Ihe court of Louis XV nonchalantly extended her fawn like 
feet under a massive table of the lime of Louis XIII with heavy ^iral 
supports of oalce artd carvcfl designs of chi lucrum nn o iRg^ in 

"*Tw the denticulated shelves of several aidehoarda 
menae Japanese dishes with red and blue designs ^ 

hatching; side by side with enamdod works by Bernard PtdisBy, 
rcpTcsentinc serpt-tits, frogs^ snd li/^rd* in rrfie ■ . . 

From diLnboweled cabincis escaped cascade of ^ 

Chinese silks and wave, of tinsel, which an oblique ™nheam sho^ 
through with luminous beads; while portraita of every era. in 
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frames more or less stalled ihraagh their ycQtJw vamish. 

The striped breastplate of a damasc^ed fluil of Milanese armor 
gUnered in one corner; Lov^ aod Nympks of porcelain; Cfiineae 
Crotesquea, va^ of eShdon and crackle- ware; Saxon and old Sevres 
cups encumbered the shelves and nooks of the apartiueint. 

The dealer followed me closely tbrough the tortuous way con¬ 
trived between ihe piles of furniture; w^arding off with his hand 
ihe hazard oils sweep of my coat-skirts; watching my elbows with 
the uneasy attention of an antiquarian and a usurer. 

It viaa a singular face, that of the merchant:—an immertse skulh 
polished like a knee^ and aiirroiindcd by a thin aureole of white 
hair, which brought out the clear salmon tint of his complexion 
all the more strikingly, lent him a false aspect of patriarchal hon- 
Aomte, coimteracted, however, by the scinlilktion of two littie yel¬ 
low eyes which trembled in their orbiu like two louls-d'or upon 
quicksilver. The curve of his nose presented an aquiline silhouette, 
which fluggested the Oriental or Jewish type. His hands—ihin^ 
slender, fuU of nerv^es which projected like atring^ upon the finger¬ 
board of a violin, and armed with claws like those on the lermi* 
nations of hats* winge—shook with senile trembling; both those 
convulsively agitated hands became firmer than steel pincers or 
lobsters* claws when they lifted any precious article-—an onyx 
cup, a Veuttian glass^ or a dish of Bohemian cry^taL This strange 
old man had an aspect so thoroughly rabbinical and cabalistic that 
he would have been burnt on the mere testimony of his face three 
hundred centuries ago. 

"Will you not buy something from me to-day, air? Hare is a 
Malay Icreese with a blade undulating like flame; look flt those 
grooves contrived for the blood to run along^ those teeth set back¬ 
wards ao as to tear out the cntraila in withdrawing the wt^iapou— 
it IS a fine characleT of ferocious arm. and will look well in yotir 
collection: this two-handed sword is very beautiful—it is the work 
of Josepc de In ITera; and this coiichemanie^ with its fenestrated 
guard—whot a superb specimen of bandicrari!" 

No; I have quite enough weapons and instruments of carnage;-—- 
I want o small figure, soruething which will suit me as o paper¬ 
weight; for I cannot endure those tnimpery bronzes which the 
stationers sell, and which may he found on everybody's desk-" 

The old gnome foraged among his ancient wores^ and finally 
arranged before me some antique bronzes—eo-called, at leist; frag¬ 
ments of malachite; little Hindoo or Chinese idok—a kind of pussab 
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toys in jadcslone, rtprewnting the incartialioos of Brahms oi 
Visbnoo, and wondcrfuUy appropriate to the very ui»J>vmc oHice 

of holding papers and Icttcn in place. n . < 

I was hesitating between a porcelain dragon, all conHlellated 
with waits-itB mouth formidohb with bristling tiaka and mn^ 
ol Useth-and an abominable Mexican fetish, representing the 
god ZilzLlipuuili OM Hiifurei, when I caught sight o( a charming foot, 
which 1 at first took for a fragment of some antique Vtm un¬ 
it had tln?se lieautifully ruddy and tawTiy tints thot end to Floren- 
tine bronze that warm Irving look so much prefcrahlc to the gray- 
men aspect of ctjiiifiion broiue^e whkh might e&ai y e mis ™ 
tor slattica in a state of putrcfacrtion; satm pltfluii p aye over i 
rounded forma, douhllesa polbhed by the amorous kiss 
centuries; for it seemed A Corinthian bronw, a work of the bot 
era of art—perhaps molded by Lysippus himself- 

' Thai foot wiU lie my choice," I said to the merchant who w* 
gardwl me with an ironical and sommine air, and held out the 
object desired that I might eiamine it more fully. , . . - 

I was surprised at its lightness; it was not a foot of metal, hut m 
sooth a foot of ftesh-an embalmed foot^a mumys foot; on 
examining it still more clowly the very gram o c the 

almost imperceptible lines impressed upon it by c e* _ 
bandages, became perceptible- The toes were slender and delicate, 
and t^inated by perfectly formed naib, pure and “ 

agates: the great toe, slightly separated from 
happy contrast, in the antique style, to the posi ion o _ _ ^ 

lo€s, and lent it an aerial lightness—the gtmee o a 
the sole, scarcely streaked by a few almosl imj^rc^tible cto.» 
lines, afforded evidence that it had never touched the bare ground, 
and had ntily come in conU^l with the finest irtallmg o i 6 roa 

and the softest carpels of panther sktPe t* 

•'Ha, hal^you want the fool of the Prin^ Hermonthia._-- 
exclaimed the merchant, with a strange giggle, fiatng h» owlish 
eves upon me.-*^hB, ha ha!—for a paper-weightl^n original 
ideal-artistic ideal Old Pharaoh would certainly have sur¬ 

prised had some one told Mm that the foot of his adored daughter 
would be used for a paperweight after he had a mountain 
hollowed out as a receptacle for the triple coffin, painlcd a^ 
gilded—covered with hieroglyphics and beaut.fid 
Judgment of Souls,"— continued the queer little merchant, h 
audibly, os though talking to himself 1 
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How much will ydu chargo me for this Tniimmy frajEin^^tit?^^ 
Ah+ ilie highest priise I can for it ia a ^up^rb piece-: if I 
had the match of it you could not have it for less than five hundred 
francsthe daughter of q Pharaoh! noLhing is more rare/^ 

Assuredly that is not a comnton article; but^ stilly how much do 
you want? In the first place 1 can buy anything that costs five 
louis, but nothing dearer —you might search my vest pockets and 
DiQsl secret drawers wrilhcut even finding one poor fivi^ franc piece 
itiore,'^ 

Five louis for the foot of the Princess ITermonthis I that ia very 
little, very I ill Ic indeed; "tis an authentic foot,” muttered the mer¬ 
chant, shaking hl^ head, and imparting a peculiar rotary motion 
to his ey®. take iU And I will give you the bandages into 

added^ wrapping the foot in an ancient damofili 
r-BgS very fine! real damask—Indian damask which has never 
been redyed; it la strong, and yet it ii soft,’* he mumbied, stroking 
^ k- tmue with his fingers, through the trade-acquired Kahil 

which moved him to praise eien an object of so Jillle value that he 
himself deemed it only wonh the giving sway. 

He poured the gold coins into a sort of jneflievaJ aJuK^purse 
hanging at his belt, rcpeatiiig: 

The foot of the Princess HetmonthiSi, to ho used for a naner* 
weighL” ^ * 

Then luming his phosphoreicent oyes upon me, he exclaimed 
in B voice strident as tlie crying of a cat wldch has swaHowed a 
nsh-boar: 

“Old Pharaoh will not be well pleased; he loved hb datishler— 

the dear msnl 

“Y<su apei^ as if you were b contetupororv of hb: yoa are old 
enough, goodness knows! bm you do not dale back to the Pyramids 
of Egypt. I amwerod, laughingly, from ihe threshold, 

1 went home, delighted with my ecquisilion. 

With the idea of putting it to profitable use as soon as posaibte, 
1 pla«d the foot of the divine Prinewa Hermonthia upon a heap 
of papers wribbled over with verses, jn ihemselvffl an undecipherahle 
mosaic work of erasures; articles freshly begun; leliers forgotten, 
and PftJjted m the table drawer inslcod of the leltor-boa—«i error 
of whtrh a^t-nunded people are peculiarly liable. The eE«i was 
charming, otiorre, and romantie. 

Well satisfied with thb ernbclibhment, I went out with the gravity 
and pride becoming one who feels that he has the ineffable ad- 
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vanlogff over all the pawrs-by wbom he elboOT, of pos^^ing a 
piece of ihe Princess Hertnonlhis, dnughler of Pharacih. 

t IcKiked upon all who did not po?Mss, like myself, a pap^r- 
welpht BO outheiitically Egyptian, M %ery ridiculoiis people; and 
it secDicd to me tlint tlic proper occupation of every eensible man 
should eonsLsl in the mere fact of ha% ing e imunmy^s foot upon hia 
desk. 

Happily 1 met some frienile^ whose presence cliBlracted me in 
my infatuallon with this n&w acquisition: I went to dinner with 
ihetn; for 1 could not very well have dined with myself^ 

When i came hack that evening, wllh my brain slightly confus^ 
by a few glasses of winCt a vague whiff of Orienlal perfume deh- 
calcly titillated my olfatory nerves: the heal of the room h&d warm 
the natron^ bitumen, and myrrh in which the paraSf^hisics^^ w a cwt 
0|Jen the bodies of the dead, had bathf?d the coiT^ of tbo princess;— 
it was a perfume at once sweet and pone^aling—a perfume that 
four thousand rears had not been ahk to dlwipatc^ 

The Dream of Egypt was Eternity; her odors have the solidity 

of granite, and endure as long. 

I soon dranh deeply from the black cup of aleep: for a tew 
hours all remained opaque to me; Oblivion and I^othingnesfl lU' 
undated me with their somber waves* 

Yet light gradually dawned upon the darknesa of my mind; 
dreams commence^l to toiieb me softly in their silent flight. 

The evM of my soul were opened; and 1 beheld my diamf^r aa 
it actually was: 1 might have believed my&eH aivake, but or a 
vague consciousness which assured me that I slept, and lhai BOnie- 
thing fantastic was about to take place. 

The odor of the myrrh had augmented in Intensily: and 1 frit a 
Blight headache, which I very naturally attributed to several glasses 
of champagne that wc had drufik to the unknown gods an our 

future fortunes.. , . 

1 peered through my room with a feeling of Mpeclalion which 
1 *aw nothing to iuslify; every artick of funiilure was In its proper 
place; the lamp, softly shaded by its globe of ground crv'sla! burned 
upon its bracket; the water^olor sketchw shone under their Ihj- 
hemian glass; the curtains hung dovm Unguidly; cverjihiag wore 
an aspect of tranquil slumber^ 

After a few moments, however, all this calm Interior appeared to 
become difUurbcfl: the wondwork cracked stealthily; the ash^overed 
log suddeni emitted a jet of blue flame; and the disks o r 
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patcras iecmpd like great n^dalllc e^ea^ watching, like myself, for 
the tilings which wrre about to happen*, 

My eyes ai:ci den tally fell upon the desk where I had placed the 
foot of the Princess HercnDnlhis> 

Instead of remaining quiet—as hehooTcd a foot which had been 
embalmed for four thoa^and yeans— it commenced to act in a nerv¬ 
ous manner; contracted itself, and leaped over the papers like a 
startled frog;—one would have imagined that it had f^uddenly been 
brought into contact with a galvonlo balleni'! I could dtflllnclly 
hear the dry sound made by its little heek hard as the hoof of a 
gazelle. 

I became rather discontented with my acquisition^ inasmuch as 
1 wished my paper-weights to be of a sedentary disposition, and 
thought it very unnatural that feet should walk alniut wrUhout legs; 
and I commenced to expencnce a feeling closdy akin to fear. 

Suddenly [ saw the fol<ls of my bed-Curtain stir: and heard a 
bumping sound, like that caused by some person hopping on one 
fool across the floor. 1 must confess ] became altertiately hot and 
cotdj that 1 ftl! a strange wind chill my hack; and that my suddenly 
rising hair caused my nightcap to eitecute a leap of sev'eraj yards. 

The bed-ctirtains opened and ] behdd the strangest figure Imagine 
able before me. 

It was a young girl of a very deep coffee-hrown compleinon^ like 
the bayadere Amani, and possessing the purest Egyptian type «f 
perfect beautj': her eyes were almond-shaped and 0 ^ 1 ^ 110 + with eve- 
brow^ so black that they seemed blue; her nose was exquisitely 
chiseled, almost Creek iu its delicacy of outline: and she might in¬ 
deed have been taken for a Corinthian statue of bronze, but for the 
prominence of her cheekbones and the slightly African fullnes* of 
her Itps^ which compelled one to recognize her as l>elongiTig beyond 
all doubt to the hieroglyphic race which dwelt upon the banks of 
the IVilc. 

Her aniia^ slender and spindle-shaped, like those of very' young 
girls, were encircled by a pecnliar kind of metal bands and brans 
lets of glass beads: her hair was alt twdsted into little cords: und 
she wore upon her bosom a little idol-hgure of green paste, hearing 
a whip with seven lashes, which proved it to he an imape of tsis: 
her brow wa^ adorned with a shining plate of gold; and a few traces 
of paint relieved the coppery tint of her cheeks. 

As for her costume, it was very^ ndd indeed. 

Fancy u pngne or skirt all formed of little stripa of material be- 
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dizened with red and black hieroFlypbics, stiffired wltb bitumen, 
Bnd apparetilly belonging to n freshly imbandaped (wummy. 

In one of those sudden flights of thought k> co«imoti in dreaiiM 
I hcflrd the hoarse falsetto of the bric-A'bToc dealof, repeating i e 
a monotonous refrain the phrase he had uttered in bis shop with *o 

enigmatic an intonation: » j l 

“Old Pharaoh will not be well pleased: he loved his daughter, 

the dear man!” „ t i j 

One strange eirciuiistance, which was not at all oalctilalra to re¬ 
store my equanimily, was that the apparition had but one foot; the 
other was broken off at the ankle! 

She approached the table where the fool was starting and^fid^* 
ing about more th 9W ei'er, and there supported herself upon I e ga 
of the desk. I saw her eyes fill with pearly-gleaming tears. 

Although she had not as yet spoken, 1 fully comprehended ^ 
thoughts which agitated her: she looked at her foot—for it was in¬ 
deed her ow n—with an exquisitely graceful expression ol coquettish 
sailneM: but the foot leaped and ran hither and thither as though 

Lmpellcd on slccl sprinp9+ , » i * 

Twice or thriefi skt CKtetideii ker Kand lo seii^ it^ out cau no 

Bticceed. . 

Then commenced between PnncKfl Hemnnlhis and her loot— 
which appeared lo be endowed with a special life of its own a 
fantastic dialogue in a most ancient Coptic tongne. such as mip t 
have been spoken thirty centuries ago in the syrinxes of the land ol 
Ser: luckily, 1 understood Coptic perfectly well that night. 

The Princess HermontHt* cried, in a voice sweet and vibrant as 

the tones of a crystal bell; . 

‘•Well, mv dear little foot, you always flee from me: yet 1 always 
look good «re of vou. I bathed you with perfumed water in a bowl 
of alabaster; I smoothed your heel with pumice-etonc mixed with 
palm oil; y<mr nails were cut with golden scissors and polished with 
a hippapntamui tooth; 1 was careful to select (atheha for you, 
painted and embroidered and turned up at the toes, which were the 
envy of all the young girls in Egypt; you wore on your great toe 
rings bearing the device of the sacred Scarahneus; and you sup- 
ported one of the lightest bodies that a laxy foot could sustain. 
The fool replied, in a pouting and chagrin«l tone; 

“You know wrtl that 1 do not belong to m>*«elf any longer:—I 
have b«n bought and paid for: the old merchant knew what he was 
about; he bore vou a grudge for having refused to espouse him;— 
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this IS an ill turn which h<? has dnne you. Tho Arab who vfolatcil 
your royal mflir iII the .-tublerranean pits of the necroH^ of Thehcs 

ZZ hr desired to prevent you from bein|t pre¬ 

sent at the reunion of the shadowy nations in the cities below. Have 
yon five pieces of gold for ray ransom?” 

'VAIas, up!— my jewels, my' ritiga, ray pur«s of gold and silver, 

wUh Tsob^ ™ PrinceM Hermonthis, 

“Princess," f ihen exclaimed. “1 never retained anvhodvs foot 

unjusljy;^«, thnnyh yoi, have not pot the five louis which it co-t 

me I pr^.„t u to you pUdly: I should feel uniillerably wrHrhed to 

wZZ ^1- '^r!™ *“ amiable a perton ns the Princess 

ricriTionthift Kpiiig laime, 

whicM?Tl PaMant. troubadour tone, 

which must have anomshed the beautiful Eyypiian Eirl. 

llt?n surrendered itself willinplv this tiim^ 

»hI?Jb ‘oPfc a few steps about the room, us 

heeau^; ^ '“‘**7 "hp w« so unhappy 

tTu wh / '^ho from the moment of ray birth 

^cSed'irthe kT ’"‘“J Bouf^raust he 

dr wrap-go wo of large-flowered pattern, which lent ran a very Pha* 

fZ’i'lTpritZ. M T " ?"'■ 5"' 

* the PnnccM Hemionthis that f wm readv to follow her. 

areen 'IILiraiyi neck tho little idol of 

"■“"*• "‘^•' ' •'•0-l'i «pl«* 

. »r;.sr.r !:.:';"5,7;“'"' "" ■>' 

W, pa«,d lor More l,W ollh iho „loo;,y ,( „„„ 
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a fluid and grayish cxpafiac^ in. whurh balf-fomi&d silbouclt^s flUled 
awiftJy by us, lo right and Inft, 

For an instant wc saw «nly sky and soa. 

A few momrtit^ kler obelisks commenced to lower in the dis¬ 
tance: pylons and vast flights of steps guarded by sphinxes becania 
dearly outlined ngain^t the horiioni 
We bad reached our destination. 

The princess conducted me to the mountain of rose-colored gran¬ 
ite^ in the face of which appeared an opening so narrow and low 
that it would have been dikcuU to distinfuLsh it froiti the fissures 
in the rock* had not its location been marked by two stela; wrought 
with sculptures. 

Hermonthis kindled n torch, and led tbe way l^efore me* 

We traversed corridors hewn through the living rocks Uieir w^alls^ 
covered with hLcrogiyphica and paintings of allegorical proceasions. 
might well ha%'o occupied thou&ands of arms for thousands of years 
in their fomialion;-—these coTridofS+ of iritcrminable length, opened 
into sipiafc chambers^ in the midst of which pits had l^n con^ 
Irivedt ihrcugh which wc deaemded by cramp-iroiiB or spiral stair¬ 
ways;—these pits again conducted us into other chambers, opening 
into other corridors, likewise decorated with paiuled sparrow^^hawks, 
serpents coiled in circles, the syintH*ls of the tau and pcdttwi —pro¬ 
digious wnrks of art which no living eve can ever examine^—inter¬ 
minable Jcgendft of granite which only t!ie dead have lime to read 
ihrough all etemilv. 

At "last we founfi ourselves in a hall so vast, so enormous, so itn- 
meosurable^ that the eye could not reach its UmlU; files of monstrous 
columns stretched for out of sight on fveTy side, between which 
twinkled livid stars of yellowish flame;—-poinL^ of light which re¬ 
vealed further depths incalculable in the darkness heyondi 

The Prineess Hermonthis still held my hand, and graciouily sa¬ 
luted the mummies of her acquaintance. - r 

My eyes bccftme accustomed to the dim twilight, ajid objects be¬ 
came disccrnlble- 

I beheld the kings of the subterranean rac^ seated upon tbronea 
—grand obi men, though dn% withered, wrinkled like parchment, 
and blackened With naphtha and bittimea-—all wearing p^hents of 
gold, and brea-^tplales with gorgets gliUcring with precious stones* 
their eyes immovahly hied like the eyes of sphinxes, and their 
bearda whilcncd by the snow of centuries- Behind them stood tbtir 
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pcoplM, m the stiff Slid coratTflinrd ptwture ptijoined bv E^Uan 
A o ^ prsM^rv-inp the atlitude presCTib«i hv the hirraric 

code. Behind these nations, the cata, ibises, and crocodile* conlcm. 
poryy with them—rendered jnonstroa* of aspect bv their .swathine 
bands—n«wed. Happed their wings, or estended their jaws in a 

were lheri^,ci,sops. Chephrenea. I>samme(khus. 
. esostris, Amenolaph—aJI the dark rulers of the pyrnmids and sy. 
nnx«;-on yet higher thrones sat Chronoa and Xitouthros^who 

The beard of King Xisoaihros had grown ae^tn, times around the 
^anile tabie. upon which he leaned, lost in deep reverie-and bu- 
n«j In drijAiiiB. 

“""•y"” !>«>?•»-tore™, 

monicn'(a**th”'''^'"^ !u bewiidering spectacle a few 

rToh Hr™this presented me to h« father Pha- 

raoh, who favo^ me with a most gracious nod. 

T have found my foot!*- cried the 

tic^r'^ with every sign of fran- 

lie joy. ji wj» Am gentleman who restored it to me," 

JTie ra«9 of Kemi, the races of Nahasi—aU Ae black, bromed, 
L. oations repeated In chorus: 

The PrmceM Hermonthis has found her foot again!” 

Even XiMuthros himself was %‘isibly nflerfed. 

and bis fingers, 

and tnr^ u^n me a g ance weighty with centurie,. 

TruAf ““l ^Jaiphter of the Sun and of 

Truth, this js a brave and worthy lad!” mtclaimed Pharaoh. poinP 

tcrmmaied wiA a lotus-fCer. 
Wliar recompense do you desire?” 

'‘™'“ *" ’•''!■* "‘"w-s 

3l.i T L’. 'r *“'■ "•" '“"'J ”f Iht Prints. H,r. 

"Whnt country do you come from? and wlint is your age?” 
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“I am a Frenclunan; and 1 am iwenty-stven years oW, venerable 

Pharaoh/' . i. d ■ 

_Twenty-seven yeais old! and he wishes to espouse the • 

cess llermonlhiB, who is thirty centuries old!” cried out at once all 
the Thrones and all the Circles ol Nations. 

Only Hermonlhis herself did not seem to think my request uti- 

reasonafale. i- j .u 

“If you were even only two thousand years old, rqilicd uie an¬ 
cient King, “I would willingly give you the Princess; but the du*prt> 
portion is too great; and, besides, we must give our daughters 
husbands who will lart well: you do not know how to pr^eive 
yourselves any longer; even those who died only fifleeu centimiM 
ago are already no more than a handful of dust;—behold! my Hesh 
i# solid as basalt; my hones are bars of steel! .. ■ 

“I shall be present on the last day of the world, wi^ the same 
body and the same features which I had during my lifetime! my 
daughter Hermonthis will last longer Lhan a statue of bronae. 

“Then the last particles of your dust wiU have ^n 
abroad hy the winds: and even Isia hereelf, who was able to Bnd Uie 
atoms of Osiris, would scarce be able to recompose your being^ 
“See how vigorous I yet remain, and how mighty is my grasp, 
he added, shaking my hand in the English fashion with a strength 

that buried my rings in the flesh of my fingers. r - j ai 

He squeeaed me so hard that 1 awoke, and found my fnend Al¬ 
fred shaking me by the arm to make me get up. ^ 

"O you everlasting slceper!-must I have you carried out into 
the middle of the street, and fireworks eiploded m your earn, it w 
after noon; don’t you recollect your jiromise to take me with you to 

See M. Aguado's Spanish pictures?” _ 

*‘Godl I forgot ail, all about it,” I answered, dteasmg mysrif hur- 
ricdly; “we will go there at once; I have the permit lying on my 


1 started to find it;—but fancy my aslonishmcnt when I ^held, 
instead of the mummy’s foot 1 had purchased the ^nmg before, 
the littlo greea paste idol left in its place hy the Princess Hermon- 
this! 
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KHALIL GIBRAN 

im^LjL GIBRAN (Sjfm-Aincriiai^ ISBi-IWl). SyifrAmfricm trnbr of 

B,,a iq a^« a, n. ^tudkd hi 

EiwOiH?, th™ formeit caitric of Sytiu tml4-n in New York Ekrlv wurtt i 

ArJ^fc; Rrb.J{i^^}. in Enjlt,!,” 

The Prophet. TiUik ■ rrUpon of Inns, toauty and Kdemptkn. 

BEHIND THE GARMENT 

-miHhing invkibk 

-““If -rf-^C'‘a.t 

tiJitv wilhiJr^uA *' ■ ‘ ^ ’^'Ib ht>pe and vUh fu- 

Jcaire for doMh Tlirii lIlliTi?* ^ *'f®- Y®* 

"h;r£“7 f"™’-® r ““ 

. n^r-iZo":!':“ z“ t- *' p"« looi^i ,o.«rd 

®M, 0, ii,h. o.™, „, b,o,k„, i.!t kl„i':rp'“-"’' 

The sorrowful husband lifieH bU l- P™f* 

!ig in^iirol’^of ^uX^l u;Sn3; 

mnkiHg the sign of the^rtT “"J lamenting and 

Placing his hand upm, t{,e Bhoulder of iKp h.; u l l j 

t ■" '"««■■• b®:i:£ “.; 

Ho r,* OWM,, Wjkrf I. fto „„„ „J ,k„„ ,,^ 
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body upon a narrow bed^ and in a lew momenta be was sailing in 
the world of sleep like a bttJe child taking refuge In the merciful 
or ins of his loving motberd 

* « * • * 

The priesl retnained aumding Like a atalue in the center of the 
roorn^ and a strange coniicl gripped him- And he looked with tear¬ 
ful eyes at the cold body of the young woman and then through the 
parted curlaiu at her hitfihand, who had surrendered himself to the 
allure of fllumber^ An houcp longer than on age and more terrible 
ilian Death, had already pa5ScdlT and the priest was sliU standing 
between two parle<l nouh* One was dreanimg as a field dreams of 
the coming Spring after the tragedy of Wluler, and the other was 
resting etcrnJly^ 

Tlien the pri^t caioc close to the body of the young woman and 
knelt as if w^orshippinp before the altar» he held her cold hand and 
pbced it against hia Ircmblitig lipa+ and looked at her face that wag 
adcmed vrith the soft veil of Death. His voice was at the tame time 
calm as the night and deep as the chasm and faUering ns with the 
hopes of man. And in voice he wepL, **Qh Rachel, bride of mv souh 
hear me! At last E am able to talkl Death has o|»ned my lips eo 
that I can now reveal to you a secret deeper than Life it6elf+ Pain 
has onplnloncd my tongue and I can disclose to you my iuffering, 
more painful than pain- Listen to the cry of my soul. Oh Pure Spirit^ 
hovering between the earth and the firTramentp Give heed to the 
youth who waited for you lo come from the held, gaaing upmt you 
from behind the trees, in fear of >our beauty* Hear the priest, who 
is serving God, cnlHng to you unashatnedt after you have reached 
the Citv of Cod. I have proved the strength of itiy love by conceal¬ 
ing ii!" 

Having thus opened his souJ^ the Father leaned over and printed 
throe long, warm, and mute kisses upon her forehead* eyes and 
throat, pouring forth all his heartsecret of love and patn, and the 
anguish of the year?. Then he suddenly withdrew to the dark corner 
and dropped in agony upon the floor^ shaking like an Autumn leaf, 
as if the touch of her cold face had awakened wivhsn him the spirit 
to repent; whereupon he composed himself and knell, hiding his 
face with his cupped handst and he whispered softly* “Cod* * - * 
Forgive my sin; forgive my wcakncRa, Oh l*ord^ I could no longo' 
resist disclosing that which You knew, Sei'en years have I kept ihe 
deep secreta bidden lo my heart from the spoken wordj until Death 
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?’?* God-1« hide this terrible 

^ ^uliW ii.™ory which brings swcctnc® front Ufc and bitler- 

?T weakness.” 

ferieni Md I -i ’1?“"^ '^‘'‘>1™’* corpse, he continued suf- 

^ V'M ™ “■*'' veil upon 

tho^ (WD sliU image*, reyaling the condict of Love «id RduJon 

to oijc man; ihe peace of Life and Death to the other. ^ 


ANDRE CroE 

C™ten.j«rHrT French aordUt. Scn.i.iwi 

ItlOrMlft k ^ AlRCfift. lan dwrtrfM of md|T|(J||d 

Tkt cL.i«f ^r*^k '-**WoiL Mnt itid.l, md nml: 

I* the Gelt. Aulehiomphy: f/ It Die ,.. 


MY MOTHER 
1 

^*1^*o1h S ‘•‘‘’"ght it would 

nl. me to “jociely". But aside from some 

rkJ^I^ ^ ^ Paeuliy of Law, Iransjilanted from Rouen to Paris, 
worl^in Tf^* ’^' acquaintances. Furthennore, the 

of place in it '^orld; she would have fell herself out 

I no longer l^ow to what drawing.room she look me that dav. 

was tht dancing lessona twice a week. It 

Z.^Le™r?"^ ii-troduetions. and 

ie ZZ? t nfr' aU *«irtv conversations 

SS ^^10 ih ®Hectalion*. I inmed my alien. 

Lr ^ 5' “* I recognised 

of her ^ *" *“ seemingly fearful 

!Li T "f ed in that social gathering, fS of ossur- 

ance and. without pushing herself forward at all, fleetly at her 
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ease. One would have that shr wa* playing a role csaclly as il 
should be* v^thouU moreover, flllechiag any impoftance to it. but 
willingly consenting to iDingle in the game of ihe society parade to 
which one contributes hanlly anything but outward appearances^ It 
even Mctnod to me ihalT bi the twaddle and foolishnesa all about, a 
few particularly sensible sentences of hers threw the geuertl con- 
versdtion into disordert the ridiictilous remarks immediately cob 
lapsed and disappeared into ihfii air, like ghosts at the crowing of 
the cock. I was amazed, and told her so* aa soon as we escaped from 
that Vanity Fair, and found ourselves alone together- 

For my part, I dmed that es^ening wuth Pierre Louyi. I believe. 
At any rate, I remember that I left her as we tume<l the comer of 
rue d’Alhencs, But 1 came back to her almost immediately after 
dinner. I Was in a hurry to see her. Wc were then living on the me 
de Commaille* The window^s of our apartmctil opetic<l on a deep gar¬ 
den that no longer csdsts to-day» My mother was on the balcony^ 
She had taken oif her finerry, and I rediscovered her in her simple, 
drab, everyday clotbcs. It was the season when the fir^it acaciM 
smell sweet. My mother seemed worried; she did not make conn* 
dencea easily and doubtless the co-operation of s^pringtime was 
needed to invite her to speak. 

‘is what you said to mP as we left our cousin’s tnie?^ she began 
with a great effort* “You really think so? 1 was , - . well as good 
as the others?” 

And as T began to exclaim, she continued mournfully t 
‘if your father had told me so even once - I never daretl ask 
him, and I needed ao terribly to know, when we w^enl out together, 

if he was * , * 1 1 . L 1 , 

She was silent for a moment. I looked at her trying to bold back 
her tears. She finished in a lower lone of voice, hardly audible; 

. . if he was pleased with me,” 

1 think that tho?=e were her exact words which guddenly let 
understand how many worries, unasked quest ions and expedatioua 
could, under the appearance of happiness, still dwell in e^^en the 
moat united of couples. And aueh were my parents in the ey« of 
everyone and of their son. Wbst ray mother had vainly awaited w« 
not a compUment from my falhcTt but only the asstirance that she 
hod been able to proive herself worthy of him. that he had not beea 
disappomied in her. But what my father thought. 1 knew no mow 
than (<he; and E understood, that evening, that every soul carries lo 
the tonib to hide it there, aonie secret. 
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Everyihijig ihat wss natural in ray mother. I loved But it hap- 
I»iied iJial her irapubes were checked by- coventinn and the bent 
that a boiirpeob education too often leaves behind it, (Not alwavs; 
dus I renieinLer that the dared brave the disapproval of aU her 
family y*Iien »he went to care for the farmere of La Roque attacked 
duniJB a typhus epidemic.) That education, eacellent, doubtless, 
vj^hen It IS a question of curbing evil iraslincts, attacks equally, but 
then very unfortunately, the generous emotions of the heart; then a 
sort of calculation reatraia* or directs ibein, I should like to give 
an example of this: 

My mother antionneed to me her intention of making a gift of 
iJitre to Anna Shacklrton, our poor friend, whom I loved as a son. 
I was bursting wifti |oy, when she added; 

f I gave your father is bound in morocco, ] tboughl that, 

tor Anno, a shagreen binding would be suEcient,” 

I iraderstoiMl at once, what 1 bad not known before, that abaerwii 
coste much The joy Buddenly left my hearL And without a 
doubt my moEer noticed it, for she wem on quickly: 

“She won't see the difierence."^ 

No, that shabby cheating was not natural to her. To Iiet giving 
was nnlural. Bui I wa, irritated also by that sort of complicity to 
which she hail invited nse^ 

’ memory of a thousand more important things. 

Why did those few aenieflcca of iiiy moEer's engrave themselves so 
deeply on my heart? Perhaps because I fell mvsell capable of think- 
mg and ^yiog them myself, in spite *f Ee violent reprobation Ecy 
aroused in jik. Perhaps because 1 became conscious of that bent 
again^ which I should have to struggle und that I wns sadly 
amaaed to discover in my moEer, Everything else malted into the 
JiarmoniDos rnwmhle of her face; and it is perhaps juM because 1 
did not recograte her any more by that trait, iruiv unworEy of her, 
that my memo^ took possession of iL Wliai a wornirg! What 
strength that educational bent had, Een, to triumph in Eis wav 
from lime to lime! But my moEer remained Km surrounded bv 
beings defonned »n Ee s^e way, to be able to recognixe in herself, 
^oug afJ die acquired characteristics. Eose spontaneous to Iter na- 
tuns; above all, she remained too fearful and unsure of herself tn 
give Eom the upper hand. She remolned worried obout mhere and 
their opinions; always dcsirouii of the best, but a best answering to 
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accrpted rules; always tending toward ihij bust, and without e^en 
!^ii.^pec:tmg ffliid too motlcftt to recognize It) that the heal in her was 
exactly wliot she obtained with the least effort. 


JEAN GIfiAUDOUX 

JE,4N CltUUDOUX (Freitclit ie82d^M41. iDflaentiMl inwlpm ptn^wriahl and 
HOVelUt. *e*icliuii? ia ibsugfaiL Wjw diplomat after Flrit 

Witr. Aehicvt^ fint tuceCM Wi ngvclial (SUgfrivi a fe tbeo aa 

iErtmtIbit. ChM« famaiiic ilirmes tp trail icrwn* problema of oar timE. Plaft 
inuLElKted: 3S, /jafermeKO^ Thi Madteomirn of Ondintf 

Tig^t dl tAfi Colei. 


MAY Oy LAKE ASQVAM 

] AM streLcbed out in llie middle of a great ring of moiuilalas. When 
1 gel up onto my fect^ 1 become Uieir very pivot- [ have put the sun 
on my left+ as they taught me to do st sNcbooli and 1 am WTiting^ to 
you* The Jake below me bears fragile islands on its surface, and pine 
logs, from the drife broken up duriug the winter^ wash vagrant y 
in ita bays and eovea* Huiiimiiig+birds ihrustiiig voraeiPiisly among 
the appl^falossoma, wound their swift bilb on the hard wood and 
glance off again. To soothe the sore feel of the farm turkeys—a de¬ 
generate roce“Mrs* Green is greasing the limbs of the tree where 
they Cduie to roost. A thrush graaee mcj a little bn^ere begins to etir. 
As when a bird alights by a dreaming and he ia moved to see 
the very thought he was seeking within himself drop then, perfect— 
so a sweet and tender love, instead of stirring in my heart liib 
this page^ fans me with its soft breath* In boal-hon^ hidden m 
the reeds the farmers are testing the motors of the boats which wi 
he launched for their masters next month- Mrs. Green la bcadng a 
rose-colored puff for me, because my bed ends under She window^ 
and when I wake iti the morning I see my sunny feci ufider the 
spread—and yet feel cold. In the depths of the creeks where the 
new-cut pines are floatingf the lumbermen jump from one log to the 
next, whistling as they go. 1 envy them their balance; I feel over^ 
weighted with a lake and a sun on tny left, and nothing oo my rig t. 

Where am I? 1 am in □ land which I inatanay recogniie to be 
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enoiTKoud, becauw these wasps that arc this secon<l huzzln^ abnut 
my head are three times bigger than they are Id Europe. [ am in 
the middle of New Hampshire, which is hacijig its first eight of the 
sky<h]ue uniform, and. supposing that ] have chosen this color my- 
srlf, imaguies me to he sensitive and generous. The Harvard Regi¬ 
ment is having a week of examingtions, and 1 ftm taking a rest, 
Tlie motor left Bttston early on Monday, reaching the suburbs al 
the hour whwi the typewriters, perched on their high-h«1cd, pointed 
shoes, in their iow-nceked foulard dresses, and bent slnnl-wLsc to 
the wind, clituh into the tramcars without touching the rail, anxious 
only for their handst the stenographers following them rigidly erect, 
thinking only of their heads. On the door steps Irish girls with 
brown braids looped over their ears passed on to us, through soft 
ue eyes, the holiest thoughts they had been pondering in the night. 
We were following the highway bordered with Washington dms. 
Very old tr^ whose trunks had been repaired with the sort of ce- 
ment of which they make statues in this country; and immortality 
sap was locking—had already reached the topmost branches. 
Lakes that grew clearer and clearer the farther we went held the 
water of the richer and richer parts of Rewton, and we came at last 
to llie very round, very blue lake that supplies Beacon Street. 

At noon we were at PorUnionlh, where I presided at a meeting 
the children were holding on the beach to sell their pet animals, for 
the benefit of their French gf^dchildren. Tliere were at least d hun¬ 
dred of them, all grave, eager, or at least acquiescent, save Grace 
Henderson, who clung to her while calf and wept, Thrv bought it of 
her fpuekly, and in pity gave it hack to her; hut her brother obliged 
her Ifl^ll It again, and so she had to struggle and suffer three times 
over. There were Cuban birds, ihal you bought with their caaes; 
native birds that you bought so as to set them frc«; turtles which 
sold badly, as they wore the initiaU of their first master earvctl on 
their backs; goats; and there were animals which were also immo- 
Im^ for the cause—sad d<^, who had no resistance left in them, 
and sold themselves; a little dephant which clasped his mistress hv 
a bi ll that pave, by a sleeve that tore, and so did not dare lo take 
her by the pigtail. The governesMs, to console their children, quick¬ 
ly bought these other animals, end took turn, standing on a plat- 
form to read out letlcrs from the godsons: ‘'Fenci ches moi. frVai 
cAer troiM.” wrote Jean Perrol, si /e meurs je leux ootis voir.** 
Some professors who were there were ameied to discover that all 
French children use rhythmic prose. 
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Thefi came greeii forests cut by liimbUng bruoksT where Hltlc 
^*‘ho were fishing f^r traul ¥dth bath hands, hailed us with a wink, 
as they did nol dare to move or call oul. Then came the country of 
ihc field-inict, where the owb have such fat haunches that they ^ve 
Lo perch sideways for fear of tumbliiig ofl their twigs head first. 
Thcti came Sandwich^ where a Lilhitanian was waving hia nattond 
Oag, protesting all by himself against conscription. Then came Lake 
A^uam, and this local hilltop where 1 have lain stretched out 
since* at the foot of a slim giant birch^ which has only one luh of 
verdure at its lop. and will fall If it puls out a piugie other leaf. 

My host«* is Mrs. Grcen^ the farmer^s wife^ who wears her gray 
hair'braided do wo her back* and a big striped shawl, and 
but she twists the calves^ tails, and fights with the rooster. When a 
word gets stuck in my fountain pen I shake it out into the lake 
from my stearncr-ohalrf SometinteSi* though, it is inside me that it 
hesitates, and then 1 have to get up myself^ lean on my dhows, 
Sometimes even stoop all the way over- 

am I with? With two friend^a forester and an Aostridian 
poet. The inarnlnj^ belongs lo Carnegie, the forester. By aix o cloc 
he has me up and off on a dash to his distnci, straight across c 
ifilaods where every owner keeps a different acKeme of hourst ac¬ 
cording as he likes to see his children get up early or late. Silfmt 
beasts are waking in woods that stiD have their Indian names; the 
muskrat is taking his bath, the blue heron flies from an isthmus to 
an island, from an Ldond to an ialel, flying ever toward that little 
round point of noom We land in haste, to avoid sn upset—for a 
new-cut pine log is already sliding down the toboggan to the Ja c - 
and go to the aavnnill by a path that was once covered with sawdu^ 
bm that my forester baa had tarred since he lost hifl gold chain. He 
teaches me the secret sign by which one may recognUe the red plnCi 
the white pine, and the black pine; he gathers together his group of 
woodcutters^ who are going of! to France, and forces me to pro¬ 
nounce our biggest trees in French’—the oak, the eltn; I mw my 
favorite beeches with difficulty. In the short cuts Vr'c walk throng 
the hriara stiffly^ as people who do not sj^ak the same tongue always 
do, and not one of these noble gestures is lost, my dear+ for the or- 
est is full of lynxes. In the dearingB he shows me the remains of 
the wood fires he has kindled since his childhood, and twenty years 
of embers stiU blacken his finperF. He is moved and sits down, my 
lo^-e, to dream . . * and suddenly four little woodchucks, my sweet, 
hurry timidly out of the ground! real little woodcbiicka, my eart- 
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We catch them—they bite m, and try to gel awav'—we pel them, 
my dear love. 

But the night belongs to Rogers, the Atislralian. The whole world 
is dark, invisible; only one red point to be seen, Camegin's cigar-— 
Kc ia noistisssly paddiing on the lake. But miles away the chosen tree 
that announces the moon suddenly twinhJo down its whole lenglh. 
That k because a whole moon is coming. Every thing is radiant, 
everything shines. Rocks begin to show themselves, aa white and pol¬ 
ished as Jilcached bones. Far around the lake the reflection of the 
forest, just now cleft and jutting, beconies an even border. It ia the 
hour when the Indians gave a name to all the things that surround 
us. The white mountains turn white, the yellow birches yellow, and 
blue, blue grow the owk Every separate plane of the lake 6«ms to 
be on a diOerent level, and the moon gnaws the water where it falls 
over the dams. A divine night, this, when tJie While Mountains arc 
of silver and the birches of gold. At last the hour has come when 1 
can find an epithet for my soul, and a name for my house. The bull¬ 
frog groans; the loon, black swan of tlie lake, utters cries, first pierc¬ 
ing, then muped, for he continuously ducks his head under the 
water and pull* if out again. The true moon cautiously climbs farther 
and farther from the false moon. . , . 

But Roger* insist* on talking. Re wants me to talk lo him of dee¬ 
per, who is dead, of Blakely, who is dead—of all the American 
poet* who were killed before the American war began, fie persists 
m talking French, without allowing me to help him, and circle* 
about the word* he no longer knows: almiil llie word “debonair,” 
the word ‘ladder.” the word “serenity” From my refuge in the verv 
heart of the word J wait pWidJy for him, sometimes in the heart 
of a proper name, in the heart of Baudelaire—a .stnffv place, his 
statue. Then he reads me his verses, which he wishes to adapt to 

Europe, because the Australian moulha are so differenl from our 

own, 

“July has froz™ the rivers ” he says, “and the useless bridges are 
collected in the barn.” 

I shake my head; he understand*, and corrects himself: 

“Summer has frozen the rivers, and the bridges" . . . 

l^e loon sings on. The lake suddenly bursts into fiarae, for Car¬ 
negie IS lighting a -wcond cigar, Rogers grows emotional, lakes my 
hand and circles about n word which evpressa both loons and 
friendships, a word which even wc in France, olas, do not know. 

When the storm break*; when, by millions, the owners of the 
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wooden houses bring their reti-Flriped in from fhr rain: when 
a flsEh of Hghlniiig you lo see—through ihe isiiiglnss of the 

top of the car in front of you—the shadow of two gray heads; when 
the black bird with the red wings folds his wings; when the prtw 
German shuts his window and suddenly feeU so lonely and tiealeu 
that be bursts into tears; wben^ in die public park&+ tbe crowds 
sw^artn under the tenia of the rccruilLog sergeants^ and help them 
move their pogters^ nnd torpedaes+ and mortars tinder shelter; when 
the mother astride the pnrpte motor-cycle tries in vain, to reach out 
a hand and feel the baby dozing In the side-car; when the golden 
gtagSf the dragons and ihe golden cow^n whirl madly <ni the clock- 
towfttfl of the bams, but always in time; when a Hattnan shoe lies 
on the deserted avenue; when a blast of wind lifts ihc page of the 
one-armed accountant.^ and he hohls it down with the point of Ws 
pen^ calling for hdjj*; when one hears nothing on die sidewniks, on 
on the sea, on tbe buildings, but the rain . . , then wlicu a sunbeam 
comes down^ and a sharp cloud cuts ih and it falls; when the rain¬ 
bow shivers, its left oo die solid city cement^ il» right on the sea; 
f^-hen you gather ihc sun into a comer of the sky^ as it it were your 
one last match—and it finally hums; when a victarious sunbeam, fall¬ 
ing on the terrace beats by the frnction of an inch a ratrn:lrop that 
has come from thousands of miles le&s far awuy; when tbe baby in 
the side-car gets the last drop of all, and begins to cry—4hen when 
the pond-lilies climb up to the level of the new pond that baa formed 
about them; when the farmer In his rubber bools tramps out !o 
empty his pitch caus und hb maple syrup cans of their water; when 
a ii\n\d^ for no reason at all, wants to burn u joss^tick; when the 
traveler, at the turn of the Conon^ gets down to pat bis mule and all 
at once remounts quickly for the storm is rumhling again, and he 
Wants to keep Ills saddle dr>'; when the rain begins to beat down 
once more, in a deluge, the very same rain, as you can plainly 
recognize by its drops: then 1 think of him, of Seeger^ who loved 
slurma, and I shudder, 

‘*How did Seeger die?^^ asks Rogcra^ 

In a month Rogers will bo leaving for the war^ and he loses no 
opportunity of infurcubig hiniselE how tbe poetji, hiH colleagues, were 
killed. It would be Very odd if two poets were killed in the same way^ 
the same identical way; each one of tbe$e deaths is death that fate 
will deny him. fie w'il! not w'ander, like Rupert Brookcr repeating one 
Christian name after ancjiber, and. dying at the first woman"* name.. 
He will not have him, as Dollero did, to write me three letter*; iho 
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iist v/iih a spiinli!!r anti hJs blood saying good hj; the second with 
his nurses pencil, hoping to see tne; the last with the dnetor^s foun¬ 
tain confident^ happy^ imfitiished^ He will not drop dead like 
Hesslin, the (rfrnian poet, on the hack of a mystical sej-geanl who 
rose slowly with his load, and bore it to the hospital without casting 
a backward look. He will need a whole grave to bimselfT since he is 
not to die Like Blakely, whose poor remaijis fitted into n Palmer's 
biscuit box. It will not be at dark, as it waa with Ehouot, or at noon, 
as it was with Clermont [f Seeger died at dawn,^ there is no time 
e t for him but night. Bitter nighty ninoing under the days like 
some infernal strawberry vbie. Soft night, with its lake, its loons, 
^ight on tile Sydney stenmer^T when the world turns silent^ and 
nothing atands in the way of a poet's thoughts but the ninle strain of 
a vessel. Night near some French spring where yon lie, scarcely 
aware of your wound, and dibble a leaf of water-cress. Somber night, 
iJi whose very center, sharp cut against the vdvet dark, the sun eud- 
denly appears. Happy he who dies at night! 

“How did Seeger die? Did you know him?” 

Rogers is asliginettc, wears heavy gold-rimnied spectacles with 
len^ of diflcrenl pattern, and always asks you two questions at 
a time. Yes, 1 had seen him. Once it was in the Luxembourg, in 
summers he was just coming into the unroal garden, with its world 
of fantastic and tender Parisians—those who fell ihemaelres too 
eavy could buy little balloons at the gate. Another time it was 
at e ouse of a friend whom he hud tried to find the two preceding 
evemngsi on the first he left a couplet, on the second a sonnet. My 
friend allowed himself to bo surprised in bed, the third day, and 
SO didi Dot get his poeiUi 

“Did he suffer? Have you seen hia fast verses?” 

For Rogers also cc.|Jecte the last poems of all the poets who have 
l™n killed. He even collects their last letiem in prose, where some- 
tmiea two words dash into each ntber and rhvme—the same thing 
happMs when a rfeparUtig warrior ia dressing in his apartment. 
witJi his fneiids standing abnui—atid makes them tremble. It may 
be a last letter written to an aant between the two last poems, when, 
m spiUf of himself, he iijs« the poeUc epitlmi fas the other does not 
comel-ul^ of and “blades,” and “meads,” and feds 

obbged to be somewhat ironic. Last poems where nearly all of them 
«w dea^ as it w«, in fact, to oYcrtake them, Soeger like a mistress, 
^n^ng for a rendezvous. Dollero like a alonn with three stray birds. 
Blakely like a headless monster—and when only Brooke foresaw 
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thin^ all wrong. Poor Brooke who told n^i '*Si }e meurs, diies vow 
que dajis une lerre itrmgire ii f Jou/ourJ un coin df tette 

anglaise. Une poassiert fJtu ricke que la ierre y uu 

corps {TAnp^clerre lave par Ics rhiirss anglaises, bride pur te mUU 
anii;IaUf** ^'un carps horizontal tendu sur la ligoe de loyi les carps 
artg/ow ” and in ihe end died on a boat, and wa^ ihfown into die 
sea with a canfioti haJI to keep his shtoud upright- So ihatj for aU 
one^s. pity one is put on one^a guards and whsi one lums over kis 
other poems one no longer believes exactly what they says no longer 
helieves that love is une rue ouverte on se precipiie ce qui jamais ne 
%^oienif an iraitrc qui livfe au dcstin la eifadclle <lu coeut, un enfant 
ficndti^ One grows obatinatc about it, insists on believing that lo^o 
is a street, if you like, but a street with no outlet; a traitor perhaps, 
but in iJiat case a friendly traitor; and sotnelitries one sees the 
cliarming fellow standing quite vertical^ floating sadly in the air- 

**Hqiv did Seeger die?” 

It is Bummerr. Everything that prei'cnts one from brcatliing in 
the summer—his cap^ his gaa-mask—he throws off* He holds bb 
cigar behind hinv b«ait&e of the smoke; the company thief steals 
it away from him^—thank heaven, for so his hand? will not hum up 
after his death. Then he stretches Jiimsclft but without lifting his 
arms„ crosswise- He has just one minute to live. There is 
watch before you, with its second hand: one nunute and he will be 
dead. In hie pocket is the bottle of heliotrope perfume that he is to 
break as he falls. Now' you have not e%'en time, licfore he dies, to 
write that shoTt sentence which he took for hh motto, the one that 
he wrote at the head of every poem—about the poplars. !1 it is a 
shelly the cannon is being loaded. If it is a bullet, the German soldier 
is tapping hts charge and slipping it in. Sceger raises his head. The 
sky Is Very blue. A poplar^ yes,i a poplar is outlined on the horizon. 
Sceger climbs the firing step—a bird, yes, a . - * 

So my three days of rest have gone, and now it is noon. 1 think of 
you who wTole me every week from Europe, a letter of variable mood 
—Even the color of tlm paper is inconslaritp end each one- like the 
flash of a revolving lighthouse^ throws a new region into high relief- 
Love is a restive horse, a saddled antelope, a faithful traitor. The sun 
ifl just above me now. 1 was writing, to spare my eyes- in the slin<l<iw 
of my head; there is no shadow left; adieiiT Madomet 1 write the last 
Word, 1 write your name, full in the sun* 
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poeUe dram*, one of Wetiem world'* luprune dojaiciL 


FAVST 

, A Tragedy 

FBtui. All tliAt phiLoeophy can leach, 

The craft of lawyer and of leech, 

Tve mast^ed, ah! and swealed through 
Theology’s dreary deserta, too; 

Yet here, poor fool! for all my lore, 

1 itand UB wiser than before. 

They call me mngiater, save the mark! 

Doctor, withal! and thneten years I 

Have been leading my pupils a dance in the dark, 

Up hill, down dale, through wrt and through dry_ 

And yet, that nothing can ever be 
By mortals kanwn, too well! see! 

This is burning the heart clean out of me. 

More brains have I than all the trihe 
Of doctor, magister, parson, and scribe. 

From double and scruples my soul U free; 

Nor heU nor devil has lerrors for me; 

But just for this I am dtspaascssed 
Of all that gives pleasure to life and iest, 

I canT even juggle myself lo own 
There is any one thing to be truiy known. 

Or aught to be taught in science or arts. 

To ^tcT mankind and lo lum thsir hearts. 

Besides. 1 have neither land nor pence. 

Nor worldly honour nor inHuenee. 

A dog in my case would scorn to live! 
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Sa tnysdl to magic Fve voi4^«] to give. 

And flee, if through epirit's might and tonguo 
The heart from aome myaterica eannol be wrung i 
If I caimol «cape from the biller woe 
Of babbling of things that I do not know. 

And gel to the root of fhoac secret powers 
Which hold together thia world of ours^ 

1‘he sourccfl and centres of force escpiore. 

And chaffer and dabble in worda no more. 

Oh, broad bright moon^ if tbia might be 
The laat of the nights of agony^ 

"rhe couiidests midnighta^ these weary eyea 
Have from this desk here watched thee rise! 

Then^ sad^yed friend^ thy wistfu! looks 
Shone in upon me o^cr paper and hooka i 
But oh I might J wander, in thy dear light, 

O'er the tr^^lcaa alopea of some idoitutain height* 
Bound mountain caverns with fipirits saiK 
Or float oVr the meads in thy hazes pole; 

And, freed from the fumes of a friiitlcsa lore, 
Bathe in thy dews, and be whole once morel 


Ah mol am I penned in tbia dimgeon still? 
Accursed doghole, clammy and chill! 

W^'hero heaven^a own blessid light must pass, 

Shorn of its rays, through the painted |dass. 
Narrowed and cumbered by piles of books. 

That are gnawed by worms and grimed with dust. 
And which, with its amoke^tuin^ paper looks 
Swathed to the roof in a dingy mst; 

Stuck round with phials, and chests untold^ 

With inalrumcnta littered, and lurabered wiili old. 
Crazy, sncestrol household ware— 

This is your world! A world most rare! 

And yet can you wonder why your soul 
Is numbed within your breast, and why 
A dead, duU anguish makes your whole 
Lifers pulses falter, and ebb, and die? 
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How should ti he but ho? Instead 
Of the ttving nature, wheremto 
God bos created man^ things dead 
And drear alone^ ertcompa^ you— 

Stnake, litter, dust, the skeJelons 

Of birds and beasts, and dead men^s bones! 

Up, up! Away lo the champaign free? 

And this mystcHous voluine, writ 

By No^ktradamus^ self, b it 

Not guide and counsel enough for thee? 

Then wilt thou Jeam by what control 
Tlie Stars within their orbits roll. 

And if ihon wilt let boon Nature be 
The guide and monitress lo thee, 

♦ *lTiy soul shall expand with lenfolfi forcct 
As spirit with spirit holds duconrsc. 

Bull poring, ihink not, that can here 
Expound these holy signs to thee I 
Ye spirits, ye are hovering near. 

If ye can hear me, answer me! 

Throws open the booh, and discovers the sign of the ^facroco3m. 
Ha r as It meets my gaie, what rapture, gushing 
^Tough all my senses, moimti into my brain! 

YouthV ecstasy divine, I fee] it nmhing, 

I^e quickening fire, through every nerve and vein? 

Was k a god who chronidei) thneVigns, 

Which all ijje war within me still. 

The aching heart with sweetness fill. 

And to mine eyw, in dearest lines. 

UnTcil all Nature’s power* ns with a myatic thrifl? 

Am I a god? AH grow* so bright. 

In th«3« pure outlines I behold 
Nature at work before my soul unroUed. 

Now can [ read the sage’s saw aright: 

“Not barred to man the world of spirits isj 
Thy sense is shaL thy heart is dead! 

Up, Htudent, lave,—nor dread the biiss,_ 

Thy earthly breast in the morning red!" 

Cores intently at the sign. 
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Inlti one wholfl how ihe thingi btf nd^ 

One in the other working, living! 

Whal power* eeiesliAL lo! ascend* descendt 
Each unto each the golden pilchers giving! 
And, wafting blw^ings from fJieir wings. 
From heaven throagh farthest earth careeTt 
While through the universal sphere 
One universal concord rings! 


Oh, what a show! yet but a show! Ah me! 

Where* boundless Nature, shall I clutch at thee? 

Ye breasts, where are ye? Ye perennial springe 
Of life* whereon hang heaven and earth* 

WTiereto the blighted bofiom clings, 

Y'e gush, ye slake all ihir^ yet I pine on in dearth! 

Turm ths leaves */ the ho&k angfilft and jew */ Earth 

Spirit. 

How liifferenlly 1 feel before this sign! 

Earth Spirit* thou to me art nearer; 

My faculties grow loftier, clmrer 
Even now I glow as with new wine. 

Courage 1 fee!, into the world to roam. 

To hid eerdt** joy and sorrows hail* 

"Mid storm and struggle to make my home* 

And in the crash of shipwTeck not to quaiL 
Qouds gather o'er my head; 

The moon conceals her Sighti 

The lampV gone out. The air 

Growa thick and close! Red flashes play 

Around ine. From the vaulted roof 

A shuddering horror c reep s 

And on me lays its gripe! 

Spirit by me invoked, 1 feel 

ThouM hovering near^—thou art, thou art! 

Unveil thyself! 

Hu! What a tugging at my hearll 

Stirred through their depths^ my senses reel 

With paasioni new and atrangc! I feel 

My heart ia thine* thine wholly! Hear! ^ 

Thon must! ay, though it cost my Ufe, thou must appear! 
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Seiies the book, and utters the agn of tke Spirit mysterumsly, A 
red li^hi in lahich the SptrA appears. 

Spirits Who ciUli DD cue ? 

Fmut (turning away)^ Dread vietoti gaiml! 

By potent art thou^at dragged ms here; 

Thou'st long been sucking at my sphere, 

And now—^ 

/VtujI, I loathe liee. Hcnce^ avatmtl 
Spirit, To view me were thy prayer and cholcct 
To see my face, to hear itiy voice. 

Well! by thy potent prayer won o*er, 

I come^ And thou, that wouldat be more 
Than mortalr having thy heheat. 

Art with a craven fear possessed! 

Wiere la thy pride of sold ? Where now the breast 
Which in itself a universe created. 

Sustained and fostered,—which dilated 
With giant throes of rapture, in the hope 
As peer with spirito such as me to cope? 

Faust, whose stimmoiis rang ao wide, 
b this thing thou? This, my mere breath doth make 
Through every nerve and fibre quake? 

A crawling, cowering, timoroua worm? 

Fckwi. Thou film of flame, art thou a thing to fear? 

I am, 1 am that Faust! I am thy peer! 

Spirit In the currents of Ufe, in Actioa'i storm, 

I wander and I wave; 

Everywhere I he! 

Birth and the graves. 

An infinite sea, 

A web ever growing, 

A life ever glowing; 

Thus at Timers whizzing loom 1 spin. 

And liring vesture that \s mantled in! 

faujl. Thou busy Spirit, who dost 
From sphere to sphere, from deep to de^. 

Ranging the world horn end to end, 

How near akin I fed to thee I 

Spirit TT.ou’rt like the Spirit, thou dost comprehend. 

Hut not like me! 

Vanishes* 
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faasL 0 happy fie who can hope 
Ont of ihia m of error lo ftrisel 
We long to use what lies beyond our icope. 

Yet cannot use even what within it bos. 

But let U3 POL, by saddening thoughts like tb^e, 

The blesaing of this happy hour overrun. 

See, how they gleam, the green^girl cottages, 

Fired by the radiance of the evening stini 
It slopes, it sets. Day wanes. On with a bound 
It speeds, and lol a new world b alive! 

0 God, for wings to lift me from the ground^ 

Onward, still onward, after it to strive! 

Beneath tne^ f should see^ as on 1 pressed* 

The hushed world ever bathed in evening^s beams. 

Each mountain'top on fi re, each vale at rest. 

The silver brook flow into golden Btrewns^ 

Nor peak nor mountain^hasm should then deieut 
My onward courae* so godlike and so free, 

Lo, with its bays all winking in the heat. 

Bursts on my wonder-smitten eyes the seal 
But now the god appears about to sink! 

Fresh impulse stirs me, not to be confined* 

I hurry on, his deathless light lo drinkt 
The day before me, and the night behind* 

The heavens above me* and the waves below* 

A lovely dream! Meanwhile, the sun hia face 
Has hid. Ah, with the spirit’s wing will no 
Corporeal wings so readily keep pace! 

Yet la the yearning with ns all ifibam* 

Upwards and onwards to be struggling slilL 
When over ub we bear the lark* at morn^ 

Lost In the sky, her quivering carol trill: 

When o’er the moujitains^ pine^lad summits drear 
The eagle wheels afar on oiitstrelcbKl wing* 

When over flat and over mere 
The crane is homewards labouring* 

ff^ogner. I too have often had my whims and mooda^ 
But never was hy sudi an impulse stirred* 

A man soon looks hb fill at fields and woods; 

The wings 1 ne*er shall envy of m hird. 

How differently the spirit^s pure delights 
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Waft Its from book lo book, from page to pafc! 
They give a beauty to the TAiater^s nights^ 

A cheerful glow that can Its chiU assuage^ 

And some fine manuscript when you unroU, 

Ah. tbeu oil beaven descends into your soul! 

FaiuL One only aspiration thou haft known. 
Oh, never seek to know the other, never 1 
Two souls, alas! within my bosom throne. 

That each from other fiercely longs to sever. 

One, with a passionate love that ne\'er tires. 

Cleaves aa with cramps of steel to things of earth. 
The other upwards through earth^s mists aspires 
To kindred regions of a loftier worths 
Oh, in the air If spirita be. 

That float *twi3ct earth and heaven, and lord it there. 
Then from your golden haze d^cend, and me 
Far hence to fields of new existence bear! 

YeSt if A magic mantle were but mine, 

To stranger Isndit to waft me at my call, 
rd prize It mgre than robea of costliest shine, 

1 would not change it for a monarches pall 

* m m 

MepAisfopAefej. These niy tiny spirita be. 

Hark, with what sagacity 
They advise thee to pursue 
Action, pleasure e^'er new! 

Out into the world so fair 
They would lore and lead thee hencCf 
From this lonely chamber, where 
Stagnate life and soul and sense. 

No longer trifle with the wretdiednras. 

That, like a vulture, gnaws your life away! 

The worst society will teach you this, 

You are a man ^mongst luen, and feel as they« 

Yet Tis not meant, I pray you, see. 

To thrust you ^mong the rabble rout;— 

Fm done of your great folks, no doubt. 

But if, in fellowship with me. 

To range through life you are content, 
f will moat cheerhilly con^nt 
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To be your own upon tbe spot. 

[ am your ehum. TouM ratfier not? 

Well 11 f your Krruples it will Mve^ 

] am your servauLr yea, your bIuyo! 

FaiisL And in return what mufit 1 do for you? 

Mephutapkcles. Oh, lime enough to talk of thaj! 

FausL Nay^ My! 

The deviTs aelfish—ia and was always— 

And ifl not like for mere God^s sake to do 
A liberal lum to any child of clay* 

Out with the terms, and plainly! Such as thou 
Are dangerous servants in a house, 1 trow, 

Mephistopheles. 1 bind myself to serve you here,—4o do 
Your bidding promptlyt whatsoe'er it boi 
And, when we come together yondcTt you 
Are then to do the same for me* 

Faust, E priae that yonder at a rush! 

Only this world to atoms crush, 

And then that other may arise! 

From earth ray every pleasure flows. 

Yon Sun looks down upon my woes; 

Let me hut part myself from those* 

Then couia what may, in any guise! 

To idle prate rU close mine ears, 

If we hereafter hale or love* 

Or if there be in yonder spheres. 

As here, an Under and Above! 

M^pkistopheUs. You're in the proper mood to venture! Bmd 
Yourself, and pleasure in my sleights you II find, 

While thia life lasts. Ill give you more 
Than eye of man hath cv'er seen before- 

Fousl What wilt th ou give, thou sorry devil ? ^Iien 
Were the aspiring souls of men 
Fathomed by such a thing ms thee? 

Oh, thou hast food that satisheth never^ 

Cold, ruddy gold thou hast, that rcstJeasly 
Slips, like (juicksilvcT, through the hand for ever; 

A game, where we must losers bei 
A girl, that, on my very breast. 

My neighbour wooa with smile and wink; 

Faina's rapturous flash of godlike sest. 
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That^ meteor-Iilce^ h dtxsmed to wnfc* 

Show me the fruit that* ere plucked, doth rot, 

Atid trees tb*l every day grow green anew I 

MephistopM^s, Such taak as this aflriiihts me noL 
I have ffueh treasures at cofiiiiiand for you* 

But, my good friend^ the time draws nigh 
When we may banquet on the best in peace! 

F 01151, If eVr at peace on sluggard's couch I lie, 

Then may my life upon the instant cease! 

Cheat thou me ever by thy glozing wile, 

So that I ceaBT to acorn myseJf, or eVr 
My senses with a perfect joy heguilc. 

Then be tbat day my last! I offer fair, 

Tfow say'st thou? 

Mep^topheUs, Done! 

Fausl. My hand upon it! There! 

If to the passing moment e*er 1 say, 

*"0h, linger yet, thou art so fair 
Then cast me into chains you may. 

Then will 1 die without a care! 

Then may the death-bell sound its call. 

Then art than from thy service free. 

The clock may stand, the index fall. 

And time and tide may cease for met 

Mephistopheles^ Think well; we sha'n^t forget the terms yott 
njame* 

FaU3L Yonr perfect right I tnusl alow* 

Not rashly to the pact I catue. 

I am a hIevc as f am now; 

Yours or another's, "tis to me the same! 

jlfepAutop&e/ej^ Then at the Doctors^ feast this very day 
Will I my post, sb your altendant take* 

Just one thing more! To guard against miaialce. 

Oblige me with a line or two, J pray» 

Faast. Pedant, must thou have writing, loo? 

Host thou no true man, or man^s promise, known? 

Is not my word of mouth enough for you, 

To pledge my days for all eternity? 

Does not the universe go raving on. 

In aD its ever-eddying currents, free 




To p&sa from to diange and 1 alone^ 

SKall a mere praniiiie curb or fetter me? 

Yet doth man*a hr art w hug the dear deceit. 

Who would its hold without a pang undo? 

Blest he+ whoso soul is with pure truth replete. 

No sacrlfioe shall ave? make him rue. 

But, oh, your stamped uad scribbled parchment $heet 
A spectre ia, which all men shrink to ^iew. 

The word die* ere it qultB the pen+ 

And wax and sheepskin lord it theUh 
What would you Have, spirit of lilt 
Brass, marble, parchment, paper?—Say^ 

Am 1 to write with pen^ or style, or graver? 

I care not—ehoo«e whicheVr you will, 

^fcphistopheles. Wliy^ throw your eloquence away. 

Or give it such a very pungent savour ? 

Pshaw! Any scrap will do—^’tis quite the same—- 
With the least drop of blood just sign your name. 

F^ttsL If that wtU make you huppy^ why, a claim 
So very whimBical 111 freely favour* 

Mepkhtoph^hs. Blood t* a juice of quite peculiai kind* 
Fa/i 5 r. Fear not that I the compact wiU evade! 

My lifc*^s whole struggle, heart and mindt 
Chimes with the promise T have made. 

Too high Tve soared—loo proudly dreamt, 

Vxn only peer for such as lhee{ 

The Mighty Spirit spurns me with contempt. 

And Nature veils her face from mfC- 
Thoughts chain is snap!;—for mimy a day 
Tve loathed all knowlEdgc every way- 
So quench we now our passionV fires 
In sense and sensual delightSi 
Unveil all hidden mflgic sleights. 

To mijibter to our deslrea! 

Let us plunge in the torrent of time, and range 
Through the weltering chaos of chance and change, 

Then pleasure and paitii disaster and gain, 

May course one another adown my brain. 

Change and excitement may work as they can. 

Rest fiiere is none for the spirit of man. 
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Forest flijJ CaPem 

FaiLft faloiu}^ Majestic spirit, ihou hast given me all 
For whicK 1 prayed. Thou not m vain didst turn 

Thy countenance to me iti fire and flame. 

Thou glorious Nature for my realm hast given, 

With power to fed, and to enjoy her, TTiou 
No mere cold glance of wonder hast vouchsafed. 

But lct*st me peer deep down into her breast. 

Even as into the bosom of a friend. 

Before me thou in long proocsejon lead’s! 

All things that live, and teachest me to know 
My kindred in still grove, in air, and stream. 

And, when the storm sweeps roaring through the woods, 
Upwrenching by the roots the giant pines. 

Whose neighbouring tmnlcs, and intertangled boughs. 

In crashing ruin tear each other down. 

And shake with roar of thunder oli die hills. 

Then dost thou guide me to some sheltering cave, 

There show’s! me to myself, and mine own soul 
Teems marvels forth I weened not of before. 

And when the pure moon, with her meilowing light. 
Mounts as I gaie, then from the rocky walls. 

And out from the dank underwood, ascend 
Forms silvery-cla d of ages long ago. 

And soften the austere delight of thought. 

Oh, now I feel no perfect boon is e’er 
Achieved by man. With this ecstatic power. 

Which brings me honrly nearer to the gods, 

A yokemate thou hast given me. whom even now 
I can no more dispense with, though his cold 
Insulting scorn degrades me to mj'self. 

And turns my gifts to nothing with a breath. 

Within my breast be fans unceasingly 
A raging fire for that bewitching form. 

So to fruition from dnire 1 reel. 

And ’midst fruition languish for desire. 
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57 -. jOH?rs EyE 

Tkoma Cricohovitch had otic v«ty alrange ecccnlrkily; lo the day 
of his death he nei'cr lilted to tell the same Lhing twice. There were 

Ui^cs wh^fti il you a^ked him Id & thing: aftc^h, he wouid 

iiilErpolale new ntatlcrf or alter U fo that it was Itopossiblt to recog'- 
tti^e it. Once upon a time^ one of those gerttlemien who like every 
sort of frippery, and U4ue mean Htde volumes^ no thicker Aan an 
ABC I100I4 every month, or even every week, wormed this same 
story out of Thonia Crigorovilch, and the latter compleldy forgot 
about it. But ihul same young genliemai^ in the pca^green caftan, 
came from Poltava, bringuig with him a little book, and, opening 
it in the middle^ showed it lo tis. Thootfl Grigofovitch was on me 
point of setting hi* spectacle* astride of hia noac, but recollected that 
he had forgotten to wind thread about them and stick, ihem logelher 
with was, so he passed it over to mfe- As I understand something 
about reading and wrUlng, and do not weJir spectacles, I mderlook 
lo read it# t hod not turned two leave* when all at once he ciuighl 
me by the hand and stopped mci 
“Stop! Idl me first what you are reading.” 

1 confer* that 1 w'a* a trifle stunned by such a quEstioiii 
“Whall what am 1 reading, Thoma Grigorovitdi? Why? your 
own wordi.” 

“Who told yon that they were my wordi?^ 

“Why, what more would yon have? Here it is printed: 'Related 

by such and such a Mcriitan,* ” i. i j 

“Spit OR the head of the man who printed that ! he lies, the dog 
of a Moscow peddler! Did I any that? ' ’Twos jost the same as 
though one hadn't His wits about him! ’ Listen, HI tell the tale lo 
you on Ihe spot.” We moved up to the table, and He began. 

My grandfather (the tingdom of heaven be hbl may he eat only 
wheaten rolls and poppy-seed cakes with honey, in the other world.) 
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could tel] a Blory wooderfidly well, When he used to be^o a tale 
you could not stir from the spot ail day, but kept on listcnLog. Ho 
was not like the story-teller of die present day^ when be begins to lie, 
with a lODgue as though he had had nothing io cal for three daya^ 
ao that you snatch your cap and fltw from the houae+ 1 remember my 
old mother wag alive ihen^ and in the long winlcr ei^eoings when the 
frost was crackling out of doorSr and had sealed up hcnneticaily the 
narrow panes of our cottage^ she used to sit at her wheeh drawing 
out a long thread in her hand^ rocking the cradle with her foot^ and 
humming a song, which I seem to hear even now. 

The larapj quivering and flaring up as though In fear of something., 
lighted op oar cottage; the spindle hummed; and all of us children, 
collected in a cluster, listened to our grandfather, who had not 
crawled off the stove for more than five years, owing to his great 
age. But die wondrous tales of the incursions of the Zaporoihian 
Cossacks and the Poles, the bold deeds of Polkova^ of Poltar- 
K.ozhukh, and Sagaidatchnli^ did not interest us so much as the 
Stories about some deed of old, which alwava sent a shiver through 
our frames and made our hair rise upright on our heads. Somedmes 
such terror took possession of us in consequence of them, that, from 
that evening forward. Heaven knows how wonderful everything 
seemed to us. If one chanced to go out of the cottage after nightfall 
for anything, one fancied: that a visitor from the other world had 
lain down to sleep in one a bed ; and 1 have often token my own 
Smock, at o distance, ag it lay at the head of the bed, for the Evil 
One rolled up En a hall! But the chief thing about grandfather's 
stories waa, that he had never lied in all hts life; and whatever he 
said was so was ao. 

I will now tell you one of hig wonderful tales. I know that there 
are a ^^t many wtso people who copy in the courts, and can even 
read civil documents, but who, if you were to put into their hand a 
simple prayer-book, eoiild not m^e out the first letter in it, and 
would show all their teeth in derision. These people laugh at every* 
thing you tell them. Along coities one of them—and doeen^t hdieve 
in witehesl Yes, glory to Cod that I have lived so long in the world! 

J have seen heretics to whom it would be easier to lie in confession 
^nn it would he to our brothers and eqoals to lake snuff, and these 
folk would dray the cjcistence of witches! But Irt them just dream 
about something and they won’t even tell what it was! There, it is 
no use talking about them! 

No one codd hive recognized the village of ours a little over a 
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hultdrcd ]r«ar» ago; it was a bacilet, the poorest kind ol a 
Hall a score of miserable farmhouses, unplaslered and badly thatched, 
mattered hete and there about the holds. TK^ire uot a ) ard 
or a decent shed to shelter animals or wagons. That was the way the 
wealthy lived; and if you had looked for our brothers, the poor 
why, a hole in the grouni^-thaJ was a cabin for you! Only by the 
smoke could you tell that a God-created man lived there; You ask 
why they lived so? ll was not entirely ihrou^i poverty; nlmost every¬ 
one led a raiding Cossack life, and gather^ not a little plunder in 
foreign lands; it was rather because it was Utifc use building up a 
good wooden house. Many folk were engaged in raids all the 
country—Crbncans, Poles, Lithuanians J It was quite possible that 
their own countrymen might make a descent and plunder everylhing- 
AjiTlIimg wafi po^ible. 

[n tbUi hamlet a inan+ or ralber a devil in hum an fonn, often ^ 
his appearance. Why he came, and whenee, no one knci^* He prowled 
about, got drunk, and suddenly disappeared as if into the air, leaving 
no tj 0 ce of hii eiiEtence* TheOi behold^ he soemotl to hnve dropped 
horn the sky again, and went flying aboal the atreet of the village, 
of which fto trace now remaixiH^ and which was not more than a 
Kiindred paces from Dikanica. He wotild collect together all e 
Cofisacks he met; then there were soupt laughter^ and casb in plenty+ 

and vodka flowed like water-He would address the pr^T girls, 

and give them ribbons, earringa+ atringa of beads more than they 
knew whai lo do wHlh. tt is true that the pretty girls ralhcr besaated 
about accepting his presents: God knowBi perhaps, what imclean 
hands they bad paEised through. My grand fathers aunt, who kept at 
that time a tavern, in which Basavnuk (as they colled this devil-mait) 
often carousedt said that no consideration on the earth would aye 
iniiuced her to accept a gift from him- But thea, again, how avoid 
accepting? Fear seized on every one when he knit his shaggy brows, 
and gave a sidelong glance which might send your feet Cod 
whither; w^hibl if you did accept, then the nest night Bomo en 
from the swamp^ with honuii on his head, came and began to squcd* 
your neck, if there was a string of heads upon it, or bite your huger* 
if there was a ring up^m it; or drag you by the hair if rihboi^ were 
braided in \U G<h\ have mercy, then, on those who heJd suc-h gifts. 
But here was the difficulty! it was impc^nhle to gel rid of them; it 
you threw them into the water, the diabolical ring or necklace would 
skim along the surface and into yodr hand* , , - i 

There was a church in the village Sh Panlelei, if rcutem r 


rightly. There lived there a priest. Father Athanaaii, of blesacd mem¬ 
ory. Obflerviiig that B^avriuk did oot come lo chtirdh even at Easter, 
he deierniiDed to reprove him aiid lnij>o&e penance upon him. Wcllj 
he hardly escaped with his life. “Harfc ye, sirT^ he thundered in 
reply^ learn to niLiid your own husineas instead of meddling in 
other peopleV Li you don^t want that throat of yours stuck together 
with boiling kulya.” 

Whal was to be done with this unrepentant man? Father Athanasii 
Contented himself with announcLug that any one who should make 
the acquaintaace of Basavrink would be coutiled a Catholic, an 
enemy of Christas orthodox ehtirdi, not a fnember of the human race^ 

In this village there was a Cossack named Koirh, who had a 
lahorer whom people called Peter the Orphan—perhaps Ikoeause no 
one remembered either his father or mother. The church elder, it 
Is true, said that they had died of the pest in hU second year; but 
my grandfallier a aunt would not hear of that, and tried with all her 
might to furnbh him with parents^ although poor Peter needed them 
about as much as we need last ycard's snow. She said that his father 
had been in Zaporozhe, and had been taken prisoner by the Turka, 
amongst whom he Ufidcrweni God only knows what lortureSr until, 
having by some miracle disguised himself as a eunuch, he made his 
escape. Little cared the black-browed youths and maidens about 
Peter # parents. They merely remarked that if he only had a new 
coaL a red aash, a black lambskin cap with n smart blue Crown on 
his head, a Turkish saber by his side, a whip in one hand and a 
pipe with handsome mountingi In the other, he w'ould surpass a1! the 
young men. But the pity wa^, that the only thing poor Peter had was 
ft gray gaberdine with more holes in it than there arc gold piec-es in 
a Jew'V pockets. But that was not the worst of it. Konh hod a 
daughter, such ft heauiy m I think you can hardly have chauced to 
ace. My grandfather^^ aunt used to say—and you know that It Is 
easier for a woman to kbs the Evil One than to eoll any one else 
ft beauty-^lhat this Cossack s maidenb cheeks were as plump and 
fresh as the pinkest poppy when, bathed in Cod's dew, it imfoUb its 
petals, and coquets with the rising sun; that her hrows were evenly 
arched over her bright eyes like black cords, such as our maidena 
buy nowadays, for flicir crosses and dneat^, off the Moscow peddlers 
who visit the vihagca with their baskds; that her little mouth, at 
sight of which the youths smacked their hp^. seemed made to warble 
the songs of uight in galea; that her hair, black as the raven^s wing, 
and soft as young Bai, Wl in curls over her shoulders, for our 
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maiden* did ««t ihen plail iheir m 

prellv, brighl-liucd ribbon*. Kht may I »n»one 

in ihe cboir. If I woulil not h«v« kisaed ber, m *P«e of the gray 

which ta milking its way through the old wool which 

and of the old woman braide me. like a thoni m 

know what happens when young men and maid^ « _ _ ? . 

In ihe twiliahl the Heel* of red boots were always v«ible m the 

place whe« Pidorka chattel with Her Peter But 

have suspected anything out of ^e way, , 

that none but the Evil One could have mspir^ wUhout 

his head to kiss the msiden’s rwy Ups t^lh 'lU 

firet looking weU about him; and that L utp ^ 

of a dog dream of the holy cross!— caused the old , 

look to open the cottage door at that moment. JT" 

dropped his Jaw, and clutch^ at the door for support, those unlucky 

kisses completely stunned him, , i - wktn from 

Recovering himself, he took his grandfathws mn mg 

the wall, and was about to belabor t_ «omewhere 

PidoTka^s little sw-year-old brother Ivas r^cd tip screamed 

or other, snd grasping hia lather’s legs with Ins Uttle hamk, ^eamid 

m. ••D»Ur, to*!,! don’t b.« Wl>« ■» 

father’s heart is not made of stone. Hanging I e w ip vourself 

waU, be led Peter quietly from the bouse. "If you ev« j^otirseU 

in my cottage again, or even under the windows, look out, - 

by heaven, your bluck mustache will disappear; and bWk 

locks, though wound twice about your cars wiU lake leave of y 
pale/or mv name is not Terentiy Korrh « So saying, be g^e him 
U a taste of his fist in the nape of his n«k, that all grew dark 

before Peter, and he flew headlong out of the place._ 

So there wa* an end of their kissiug. Sorrow e ^ PoU all 
dov«: and a rumor pew rife in the village that a certain P^_aH 

embroidered with gold, with miL^aches, saber, *P!“^ 
jingling like bells of the bag with which our sucris j, ,, 
ihrough the church every day. had begun to frequent ^orih s ho,«e^ 
Now, ii is well known why a father has v,s«om ^ , ^^ 10 ^ 

black-browcd daughter about. So. one day. f ' or a urs ^ ^ 
and caught the hand of her brother Ivas. "Ivas, my 
Wei fl> to Peter, my child of gold, Uke an 

him all; I w'ould have loved hi» brown e^. I wou u-ndkerchief 
fair face, but my fate decrees otherwHse. “heart And my 

have 1 wet with burning team-1 am sad and heavy at fteair. 
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own fethfr is my enemy. I wiU nov marry the Pole, whom I do not 
Jorc. Tell httn they are mahing ready for a wedding, hm there will be 
no music at our wedding: priests will sing instead of pipes and viob. 
I shall not dance with my brideproom; they will carry me out Dark, 
dark wtU be Jny dweUing ol maple wood; and instead of chimnevs. 
a cross will stand upon the roof.** 

Peter sto^ petrified, without moving from the spot, when the 
jnnocenl child lisped out Pidorica’s words to him. “^Vnd 1, wn^ched 
man, had thought to go to the Crimea and Turkey, to win gold and 
return to thee, my beauty! But it may not be. We have been over¬ 
looked by the evU eye. I too shall have a wedding, dear one; bill no 
eKiHiastJcs will be present at that wedding. The black crow instead 

L j ^ n>y dwelling; 

th« dark blue daud my fuQ^lT<», The eagJe wlU claw out my brown 

pres; the rain wiU wash my Cossack bones, and ihe whirlwinds will 
dry th™ Bnt what am I? Of what should t complain? Tis clear 
God willed « so. If I am to be ioat. then ao be it!” and he went 
straight lo the tavern. 

My late grandfathers aunt was somewhat surprised at seeing Peter 
a the tavern, at an hour when good men go to morning mass; and 
rtared at him as though in a dream when he called for a jug of 
brandy about hdf a pBiIfnl, But the poor fellow tried in vain to 
drown hiB wm. The vodka stung his tongue like nettles, and tasted 

^"und i^e from him upon the 

t.-7u- growled a has* voice be¬ 

hind him. He looked roundest was Basavriukl Ugh, what a face! 
His hair wm like a brush, hU eyes like those of a bulk "I know what 
you lack: here ii m As lie spike he jingled a leather pur« which 
hung from his grille smiled diabolically. Peter shuddered. “Ha, 

■*h 7 f'** *’*"<•»* 

pile of such'shine *’'^*^^ *** ^ thing for a whole 

■“ •k'™’ I'n. ™dy 

They Struck hands upon it, and B8.savriuk said, “You are just in 
BiUbl Baptist's day. Only ou this one 

i» *. sirw^r-'‘ 

I do not believe thnt chickens await the hour when the housewife 
brings their com with as much anxiety as Peter awaited the evening. 
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He kept looking to see whetker the shadowi of the trees vfere not 
k'ligthenine, whether the sun wm not turning ted towa^ Betting; 
Mid, the longer lie wnlchwl, the more impstienl be grew. How long it 
was! Evyently God’s day had lost its end somewhere. But now Uio 
sun has set. The skv w red only on one side, and i± is alr^dy grow¬ 
ing dark, h grows colder in the fieldi. U gets gloomier and (Roomier, 
Mid »t last quite dark. At last! With heart dinosl buisUi^ from hm 
hosam, he se!l out flJidi cautiously made bia way down through tee 
thick woods into tee deep hollow caUed the Bears ravine, Basavriuk 
was already waiting there. It was M dark test you could not b« a 
yard before you. Hand in hand they entered the ravine^ pushing 
through the luxuriant thom-bushEs and stumblitig at almost eve^ 
step. At last teev reached an open spot. Peter looked about him; he 
had never chanced to come there before. Here Basavn 
“Do you sec before yon three hillocks? There are a great 
kinds ol (lowers upon them. May some power keep you rom p ut 
mg even one of them. But as soon as the fern blossoiiM, seire ^ 

look not round, no matter what may seem to be going on n 


thee ” 

Peter wanted to ask some questions, but behold Barevriuk wim no 
longer there. He approached tee thrre hiUock^—w ere ® 

ers? He saw tionel The wild steppe-graM grew all 
everything in its luxuriaiice. But the lightning flas , an , 
him was a whole bed of flowers, all wonderful, all strange: whilst 
amonest them there were also the simple fron^ of fern, teter 
doubt^ his sensB, and stood thoughtfully before them, ar^ akimbo. 

“What manner of prodigy is this? why, we can s« 
ten times a day. Whal ts there marvelous about teem- Devil s tare 

must be mocking me!" ,. , j ..j „ 

But behold! the tiny flower-bud of the fern reddened and rnovod m 
thoueh alive. It was a marvel, in tmlh. It grew larger and larger, 
and |Z!lowed like a burning coal. The tiny stars nf hght a? 
Mmethinp burst sofUy. and ibe flower epenrd before iiia eya nice a 

flatne.^ lif^hbng the others about it- , , i ^ i_ i u 

“Now is the time,” thought Peter and extended hw horrid.. , 
hundreds of hairy hands reach also for the (lower from 
and there was a sound of scampering in hi* He * 
eyes, and plucked sharply at the stalk, and the flower remained m his 

^hion n slump sat Basavriuk, quite blue like a ^ip^- He did 
move so much as a finger. His eyes were immoia y x 
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^ung Visible to liini alone: bia mouib waa hall open and 4 peechlcsa» 
Noting stirred around. Ugh! ii was hgmbic!—Bui then a whbUe 
was heard, iviiich made Peter's heart grow told within hiiOi and it 
Be™i>d to him that the grass whispered, and tiie Howers h^an to 
talk among themselves in delicate voices, like little silver bells, whilst 
trees rustled in murmuring contention ;~Basavriiit ’9 face sud¬ 
denly became full of life, and bis eyes sparkled. “The witch has fui^t 
returned,” he muttered between his leeOi, “Hearken, Peter: a charmer 
will stand before you in a moment; do whatever she communda; if 
oat—jroii are lost forever." 

Then he parted the thorn-hushes with a knoltv slick, and before 
him stood a tiny farmhouse. Basavriuk smote it with his fist, and the 
transformed itself inlo a cat and dew straight at his eyes. 

Don’t be angry, don't be angry, you old Salon!” said Basavriuk, 
emp Dying such words as would have made a good mart slop his 
em. Behold, instead of a cat, an old woman all bent into a bow, 
with a face wrinkJed like a baked apple, and a tiose and chin like a 
pair of nut-crackersw 


. S’* ^i*"™*^-** Prter; and cold chUIs ran down his 

ack. Tne witch tore the dower from his hand, stooped and iriuttcred 
over it for a long time, sprinkling it with some kind of water. Sparks 
inoulh, und foam appeared on her lips. 

^ow it away,” she said, giving it back lo Peter, 

Peter thrw it, but what wonder was this? The flower did not fall 
iteaight to the earth, but for a long whUe twinkled like a flery hall 
^rough the darkness, and swam through the oir like a boat. At last 
It began to sink lower and lower, and feU so far away that the Jilllo 
star, hariBy larger than a poppy-seed, was barely visible. “There! " 
‘f' « ‘full voice; and Basavriuk, giving him 
a spade, said. Dig here Petert you will find more gold than you or 
Korrb ever dreamed of.” ^ 

Peter spat on his hands, seieed the spade, pressed his foot on it. 
and turned up the earth, a second, a third, a fourth time. Tlie spade 
clink^ against something hard, and would go no farther. Then his 
eyes ^an to distinguish a small, iron-bound coffer. He tried to 
sei« It, but the chrat I^M to sink into the earth, deeper, farther 
a^ deeper still: whilst behind him he heard a laugh like a serpents 


No, you shall not have (he gold until you shed human blood." 
said the witch, and she led op ,o him a child of six. covered with a 
white sheet, and indicated by a sign that he was to cut off his head. 


Peter was stuimed. A trifle, indeed, lo cut oH a tnan’s, or even an 
innocent ckild'a, heed for no reason whalaoevi^! in wrath he tore 
off the sheet enveloping the victim’s head, and behold! before hini 
stood Ivaa. The poor child crossed his little hands, and hung his 
head. Peter flew at the witch with the knife like a tnadman, and was 
on the point of laying hands on her. 

“What did you promise for the girl?” thundered Basavriuk; and 
like a shot he was on hia back. The witch stamped her a blue 

(lanW! flaslicd from the earth and illuminsled all within it. Tlie «rth 
became transparent ■» if molded of crratal; and all that was wiihm 
it became vLsible as if in the palm of the hand. Ducats, precious 
stones, in chests and pots, were piled in heaps beneath the verj- spot 
they stood on. Peter’s eyes flashed, his mind grew troubled. , . . ne 
grasped the knife like a madman, and the innoemt blood spurted into 
his eves. Diabolical laughter resounded on all aides. Misshs^n mon- 
Bters'flew past him in flocks. The witch, faslcning her hands m the 
headless trunk like n wolf, drank iLs blood. His head whirled. CoUert- 
ing nil his strength, he set out to run, Evervlhing grew red befCTe 
him.The trees seemed steeped in blood, and buroed and groaned- 
sky glowed and threatened. Burning points, like lightning. Rieker 
before his eyes. Utterly exhausted, he rushed into his miserable hovel 
and fell to the ground like a log. A deathlike sl«p overpowered him. 

Two days and two nights did Peter sleep, without once wakening. 
^iTien he came to himself, on the third day, he looked long ^ 
corneni of his hut; but in vain did he endeavor to recollect what had 
taken place; hU memory was like a miser’s pocket from w-hich you 
cannot entice a quarter of a kopek. Stretching himself, I'® 
something clash at his feel. He looked; there were two bags of gold. 
Then oidy, as if in a dream, he recollect^ that he had b«n seeking 
for tieasurei and that something had frightened him in the uo s. 
But ot what price he had obtained it, and how, he could by no means 
tell. 

Korih Saw the sacks—‘Und was mollified. ”A fine fellow cter, 
quite unequalled! yes, and did I not love him? Was he not to me « 
my own son?” And the old man repealed this fiction unt" c wept 
over it himself, Pidotka began to tell Peter how some passing giiisi® 
had stolen Ivas; but he could not even twall him-^o such a degree 
had the Devil’s mflucnce darkened his m'wd. There was no reawn 
for delay. The Pole was dLsmissed and tlir weddtng-feart prepared; 
rolls were baked, towels and handkerchiefs embroidered; the young 
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people were eeaUid at table; the wedding-loaf waa cut; gailaju, cym- 
bftU, pipes^ viols isounded!, and plemur^ was rife^ 

A wedding in the olden dme« was not Ukc one of the present day. 
My grand father't aunt used to tell how the maidens^n festive 
head-dresses, of yellow, blue and pink ribbons, above which they 
bound gold braid; in thin chemisettes embroidered on all the seanu 
with jr^ silk, and strewn with tiny silver (lowers; in morocco shoes, 
with high iron heels—dsnced the gorlitzs as swimmingly as pea* 
c^. and as wildly u the whirlwind; how the youlhs-with their 
ebipshapcd caps upon their heads, the crowns of gold brocade, and 
^o horns projecting, one in front and another behind, of the verv 
fin«t black lambskin; in tunics of the finsl blue silk with ted 
bordtTMtepped forward one by one, their arms akimbo in staldv 
fo^ and eiecuted the hopak; how the lads—in taU Cossack cap^ 
and light cloth gj^erdlnes, girt with silver embroidered belts, their 
short pipes in their teeth—dripper] before them and talked nonsense, 
tven Korsh as he gazed at the young people could not help get t i ng 
gay m his old age. Guitar in band, allemalelv puffing at his pipe 
and sm^ng, a brandy-glass upon his head, the gravbeard began the 
na^nal dance amid loud shouts from the merrvmakcrs. 

What vdU not people devise in merry mood? Thev even began to 
dis^isc their feces till they did not look like human beings, f>u 
such o™ians one would dress himself as a Jew. another as the 
devil; they would b^in by kissing each other, and end by seizing 
each other V the hair. God be with them! you laughed till you held 

garments. 

All oimn them glowed like a cotiflagratron. and they began to joke 
and play pranks. ... / e j 

happened to my grardfatherV aunt, who was at 
^is wedding. She was wearing an ample Talar robe, and, wineglass 
lit hand, was entertaining the company. The Evil One Instigated one 

momral. t'-idently not by accident, struck a light and he!d it to her. 

aunt in terror. Rung her dress off, 
^fore ffiem all- ^rcams. laughter, jests arose as if at a fair. In a 
word the old Wks couM not recall so merry a wedding. 

Pidorfca and Peter began to live like a penlleman and ladv. There 

Jzt hnm they «naninioiH!y sgreed. “When™, 

except from the tempter of orthodox people, came this wealth? 
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Where else could he have got such a lot of gold? Why^ oa t^he very 
day that he got rich^ did Basavriult vanish as if into ihin air? 

Say, il yoa can, that people only imagine ihings! A monm had 
not pa^sefh and no one would have recognized Peler^ He sat in one 
spot, saying no word lo noynne; but conllnuaJly thinking and seem¬ 
ingly trying to recall aouiething^ When Pidorfca aucceeded in petting 
him to speaks he appeared to forget himself, mid would carry on a 
convcTsalton^ and even grow cheerful; but if he inadverUindy gUncM 
at the sacks, "^Stop* stop! I have forgotten*^' he would cry, and ag^in 
plunge into reverie and strive lo recall someihing- ^mctiineft w en 
he sat still a long lime in one place, it seemed to him as ihongh it 
weie coming, just coming back to mind, but agniji all would fede 
away. It seemed a& if he was sitting in ihe tavern: they brought him 
vod^; Todifl stung him; vodka WM reputflive lo Him. Some one 
came along and stmek him on the shoulder; bul beyond that every- 
thing was veiled in darkness before him- The pmpiration would 
stream down his face, and he would sit exhausted in the same place. 

What did not Pidorkn do? She consulted the sorceresses; and 
they poured out featt and brewed stomachsche’-^ut all to no ■ 
and so the summer passed. Many a Cossack had mowecl and reaped; 
many a Cossack, more enterprising than the reel, had set o upon 
an c^fpeditioUi Flocks of ducks were already crowding the mars es, 
bnl there was not evcfi a hint of improvemenU ^ 

It was red upon I he steppe*. Ricks of prain* like Cossack s caps^ ot 
ted the fields Here and there. In the hiphiffay were to be eneowntetcd 
vapoiii loaded viilb brushwood and lops. The pround had bewme 
more solid, and in plftee* was touched with frnst. Already had the 
SHOW bepnn to fall and the branches of the trees were covered with 
rime like rabhiiskin. Already on frosty days the rohin redbreast 
hopped about on the snow-lieaps like a foppish Polish iioW™an. and 
picked out grains of core; and children, with hupe sticks, played 
hockev upon the icc; while their fathers lay quietly on the stove 
issuing forth at intervals with lighted pipes in their lips, to ^ovd 
in regular fashion, at the orthodox frost of to take the air. an 1 
the grain spread out in the barn. At lost the snow began to tne t, an 
the ice slipped awavi but Peter remained the same; and, the more 
lime went on, the more morose be grew. He sat in the coHage as 
though nailed to the spot, with the sacks of gold at his feet. He grew 
averse to look at Pidorka: and slifl he thmight of hirt one thing, still 
he tried to recall something, and Eot angry nnd ffl-lempered 
he could not, Oftre, rising wildtv from his seat, he gesUcuiated 
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violenlly and fiKe<! his eyes on something as diDugk destreus of 
caichitig it: his Jips movod as though desiTOUa of utLeriiig some long' 
forgotten wordj but remained speechless. Furj would take possess jop 
of him^ he would gnaw and bite hia hands like a man half ernzy, 
and m hi:^ vexation would tear out hair by the bandfulj until, 
calming down, he wmold rdapse into forgetfulness, as it w'ere^ and 
then would again strive to recall the past and be again seized with 
fury and fresh turtaree. What visiiation of God was this? 

Pidotfca was neither dead nor alive. At first it was horrible to her 
to remain alone wnth him in the coElage; buts In course of time, the 
poor wrnman grew accustomed to her sorrow. But it was impossEhle 
to reco^Ue the Fidorka of former days» No blushes^ no smiles! she 
was thin and worn with grief, and had wept her bright eyes away. 
Once someone who took pity on her advised her to go to the witch 
who dw'ck in the Bear s ravific, and enjoyed the reputadon of lieing 
able to cure every dUease in ihc world. She determined to try this 
last remedy; and finally persuade<l the old women to come to her* 
This was on St. John's Eve, as it chanced, Peter lay insensible on 
tlie bench, aufl did not ob^frve the newcomer. Slowly he rose^ and 
looked about him. Suddenly he trembled in every limb, as though 
he were on tlie scaffold: his hair rose upon his head, and he laughed 
a laugh that thrilled Pidorka^s heart with fear, 

'*! have Tcmenibcred, rememberedJ” he cried, in terrible joy; and 
swin^g fl haEchcl round hk head he struck at the old woman with 
a is might. The hatchet penetrated the oaken duor nearly four 
inches Tlic Did woman diMppeared; and a child of seven, covered 
in a white sheet, stood in the middle of the cottage. . . . The sheet 
flew off. Ivasl cried Pidorka, and ran to him; but the apparilinn 
becBrne covered from head to foot with blood, and illumined the 
whole room with red light. 

She ran into the passage in her tenor, hut. on recovering herself 
a iHle, wished to help Peter. In vain! The door Had slammed to 
behind her, so that she coitld not open iL People ran up, and bepait 
to fcnocit; they broke in the door, as though there were but one mind 
among them. The whole cottage wm full of smoke: and rest in thp 
middle, whrrc Peter had stood, was a heap of ashes from whence 
smsolte was still rteing. They flung iheiuMlvcs upon the sacks: onlv 
broken potflherdi lay there instead of ducats. Ttie Coasaeks stof«I 
with staring eyes and open mouths, as if rooted lo the earth, not 
daring to move a hair, such terror did this wonder inspire in them. 

I do not remember what happrned next. Pidorka made a vow to 
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go upon fi pilgrinisge, coUectcJ tli* property left kcr by her 
SJd b a « if »be bad never been tn the vdlage. 

Whither she gone, no one could tell “nrS 

have despatched her to the swnc place wbllicr Peter had gone, bo 
a Cossocrirom Kief iel>orted tliot he had seal, lO “ 
withered to a mere skdetoo who prayed Jf . 

dlUgera recogaired he, as Pidorka by the ^ 

her Slier a word^ and that she had come on l«l, ^d 1 ^ 
a frame for the picture of God’s molher, set with such hrilliaot slon 

that all were danled at the aighl, „ „ ,1.^ tVuit the 

But this was not the end, if yon please. On e sam ^ y ^ 

Evil One made away with Peter, BasBvriuk appraret 

fled from him. Tiiey knew wbal sort of a being 

than Satan, who had assumed human (otm m ‘ 

Utasures; arnit treasures dt» not yield ta u^c ea htits 

»a.cd the v.«»g. n.« y»'. •“ 

a.d co11«ltti in a village; but even there there was was no peace 

account of that accursed BaSflvnuk. anery 

My late grandfalbcr’s aunt said that he was 
with her because ^hc had abandoned her farmer m s ju „ 
with all his might to reixoge himself npon her. Once the viUa^ 

elders were assemblerl in the tavEOi, and, ft» t ^Jh''"!? Ihlcb was 

arranging the precedence at the tabic, in ibe middle , , . 

placed a small roasted lamb, shame to say, cy^ c , j 

Ibis, that and the otber-among the rest about -Jo- 

strange things. Well, they saw something! it would , 

ing if only one had seen it, but all saw it, and it 

rai«d his bead; hia goggling ey« became Jive and 

the black, brUtling niuslache. which appeared or ""I j_p^ Bnsav- 

a significanl gesture at tho« present. All at once f™. 

riuk's countenance in the sheeps head; my 

thought it was on the point of a.J;ing her for vodka. Tlie worthy 

cldcrt sciJteiJ their hats and hasten^ ^ , , r 

Another time, the church elder hii«Mll i* j _i„« k-d not 

aional private interview with my tLij ’, 1 ^. »]a?s 

succeeded in g^Uinp la ihe boUom twice cu e sism of tbe 

bowing very L lo him. “Satan, take you let us 
cross over vout ” And the same marvel happened »■> 

She had ju.t begun to m« the dough m a huge 

when snddenly the trough sprang up- w™rskipping pd 

ing?’’ Putting its arms akimbo, with dignity, U went pi 
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about the cotto^r^ You may but it was no laugh big malter to 

our grandfatherB. And in vaui did Father Athadafit go ihrough the 
FilXage With holy walerT and chase the deviJ through all the atreets 
with hU brush.. My late grand father^s aunt long qait^pUinod tkat^ as 
aooR as It was dark, sonae one came knoclditg at her door and scrateh- 
Lng at the wall, 

WcUJ all appears to be qoiet now, in the place where our village 
stands; but it was not so very long ago—my father was sdll alive— 
that I remeitiber how a good man could not pasB the ruined tavem 
which a diEhqne^l race had long managed for their own interest 
From the amofce^bSachened chimneys Bmoke poured out in a pillar 
and, rising high in the air, roUed off like a cap, scattering burning 
coals over the stepper and Satan fthe son of a dog ahould not be 
mentioned) sobbed so pitifully in his bur that the startled ravem 
T«e ID flocks from the neighboring oak-wood and flew through the 
air with wild cries. 
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IflUj ceaittry hy replatmK irtifieLil psntDinime wiih itJiitie chiTMlcr and 
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THE BEIVEFiCEiST BEAR 

(Act lit SH^e 4) 

Angelica f&siAe). What have I to do with Signor Dorval? I cao 
go away. 

Dorvol. Mademoiselle Angelica J 
Artg. Sir? 

Dor, Have you seen your uncle? Has he told you nothing? 
Ang, I !iaw him this morning, tin 
Dor- Before he went out of the house? 

Ang^ Yea^ air. 

Dor. Has he returned? 

Ang^ No, air, 

Dor^ f iuitie)- Good. She kuowis nothing of It, 

.iing. Excuse me, air^ Is there anything new Lu which 1 am con* 
cemed? 
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Dttr. Your UDck takes mudi interest in you* 

Ang. (with m&dessy} . He ia very kini 
Dor, fierioujfyi. He tbinka often of youi 

Ang. It is fortunate for me- , wtl 

Dor. He thinka of marrying you. fAngdioi biusfua.) What say 

you to it? Would yon like lo be married? 

Ang* I defjend on my uncle. 

Dor, Sbai 1 say anything more to yon on the siibied. 

Ang. (with a liuk curwsUyh But—as yon plea^, sir. 

Dor, Tlie choice of a husband U alrefld.y made, 

Ang. fasidth 0 heavms! I iremblep 
Dor* (midc). She seems to be pleased* 

Ang. r/rcm5(iJigj. Sir. I am curious to know— 

Dor. WbtU Mademobelle? 

ifug. Do you know who is intended for me? 

Dor, Yes, and you know him too- 
Ang. fwUh joy)- I know him tcu>? 

Dor, Certainly, yon know him* 

Ang. May I, sir^ have the boldness— 

Dor, Spwk, Mademoiselle- 

Ang. To Ask yon the name of the young man ? 

Dor. The name of the young man? 

Ang, Yes, if you know him- 

Dor. Suppose he were not so young? 

A Rg- f ftwrfe, tci^A ^giiaii&n} - Good heavens! 

Dor* You are aensible—you depend on your unc e 

Ang. ftrembting}. Do you think, *ir, my unck wonld sacrifirt. 

me? 

Dor. WhaldoyoomeMibysacnfioinf you? 

Ang. Mean—without the consent of my heart. My unde la so 
good—hut who could have advised him—who could have proposed 

this match? fWiik temper.} . 

Dor. (a nttk hurt.) But this match— Mademoisdle-stippose « 


were 1. 

Ang. fteith joy). You, fir? Heaven »*■ 

Dor.fpteased). Heaven grant it 1 

Ang. Yea, I know you; 1 know you are reasonahl^ You ^ 
sensible; 1 can trust you- If you have given my unde 
if you have propo^ this match, 1 hope yM wiH now find 
means of m uklri g him change his plan- 


some 
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Dor (aside}. Eh! iki* U not » bad- (To Anf;eticaJ Madfr 
moLBelJe>— 

Ang. fdislr^edf. Si^or? 

Dor, fu?ith feding}^ Is your heart engaged ? 

Ang, Ah^ sir— 

Dor, I underetiiijd yoo. 

Ang, Kavepitr DU lacl 

Dcr. fasidej. I aaid so, I foresaw right; it U fortunate for me 
I am nol m love-^yet I begau to perceive aamo little syrnptoma of it. 
Ang, But you do not idl #ir, 

Mademoballe—- 

Ang. You have perhaps some particidar interest in the pciaoa 
they wish me to marry? 

Dor^ A little. 

Ang, I idl you T shall hate liim . 

Dor. (a^e) . Poor girl! I am pleased wi ih her sincerity. 

Aftg. Qotue. have compassioa; be generous. 

Dor. Yea, I will be so, f proraise you; I will speak to yonr mwrle 
in your favor, and wiU do all I can to make yoo happv 

Aag. (joUJt Joy omf traospori). Oh. how Hear a man you are! 

1 ou are my benefactor, my father. (Takes his kandj 
Dor^ My deal-gill! 

(Enter Geronte.) 

Geronte (with aoimalion}. Excellent, excellent! Courage, my 
Jildrea, I am ddighted with you. (Aagdia, redres, mortified; 
Dor^ imdes.} Flow! does my presence alarm you? I do not 
coudrmn this proper shaiv of aff^tion. You have done well, Dorval, 
o jjitorm her* Coiue> my niece, embrace your future hu^^band. 

Ang. fm con^iematian). What do I hear? 

Dor. (aside nnd smiUagl Now I am unmasked. 

Cer. fio Angelica, wrM warmihK Wlmt setme is thia? Your 
modesty ^ musplaced. When I am not present, you are near enough 
to each other; wh^ I come in. you ga far apart. Come here. (To 
Dorval with anger.) And do you too come here. 

Dor, ftaugking). Softly, my friend. 

Gcr. ^ly do you jnugh? Do you feel your happiness? i am 
very willing you should laugh, but do not put me in I passions da 
you hear you laughing gentleman? Came here and listen to me. 

Dor. But listen yourself. 
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Ctff. (to onj ffiieavotin^ U> lake ker hand). Come 

near, both of you. 

Ang. fvsee^ng). My wncle! 

Cer. Weeping! WhalV the natter, my chiid? I believe yon «e 
mekuig a jeOl of me, (Takes Aer AoniJ, and draws her faneardi then 

i!urnj iQ You shlil-l csCftpt foc HO Tnorfi,# 

Bor. At bast let roe speak* 

Cer,, NOifUo! 

Ang. My deor uncle— _ 

Cer. (with u-armth). No, no, (He becomes sertaus.) I have been 
to my notary’s, and Have arrimged evefylhing; he has t^cn a note 
of it in my pr<»nice, and will ioon bring the conlrocl Here for ua 
to subscribe. 

Dor. But will you listen to me? 

Cet. No, no. As to her fortune, ray brother hod weakness to 
leave it in the hands of his son; this will no doubt cause some 
obstacle on hU part, but it will not erabarraw me. Eve^' ooe who 
has transactions with him suffers. T^e fortune cannot be lost, and 
ID any event 1 wiU be responsible for Jl* 

foside}. I c«i iKrnr this no longer. 

Dor^ f ffmbarrm^^d)^ Ab preweeds welb but’— 

Cer- But wbat? . 

Dor. The young lady may have Mmething to say m tbn matter. 

(looking at A rtgdfca .} 

Ang. fhastily and iremhlingh Ii * ■ *. l.i 

Cer I sboiild like lo know it the can say anylhing against what 
I do, what I order, and what 1 wish. My wish®, my orders, and 
what I do. are all for her good. Do you understand me. 

Dor, Then I must speak mv-seff. 

Cer. What have you to say? . 

Dor. That 1 am very sorry, bat this nuuriape P 

Cer, Not take place! (Ang^ica retreats /rtgAlen^; Dortaf jtejM 
back.) (To DorvaU You Have given me your word of honor. 

Dor, on eondilion— _ ^ a- t# 

Cer. (taraing la AngeHca). It must then ^ 

I could believe it! if I had any reason to suspect it. f’rArea^e«J ketj 
Dor. (ierioastyh No. air. you are mistakisi, 

Cer. (to DorLt. Angelica makes her esca^). U » y(*U- 
who refuse? So you abuse my friendship and affection for you. 
Dor, rroiong kU voice). Bat Hear rc^n— 

Cer. What reason? what reason? There 3 no reason, I am a 
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of honor and if ^n are to, too, h ahJi be done at once 
(Turning round, he cdU) Angelica! 

'«'• •« «. ■>» 

Pi^dof wi A"geli«! HaUol irfioV 

What' he r /!r '’«««»»■* morionf***,^ 

^frildT^Ol. friend! Dorval-Dor^al! 

SU^d?J Hallo! 1 b no one there? 

, „ fEtOen Pieeorda.i 

riccarao. Here, sir. 

Cer, You ra«al! Why don’t yon answer? 

Pardon me, eir, here 1 aju. 

Shameful ! j eaHed you. len tim«a« 

I am goTTyt but— 

---, times! It Lb seandaious, 

r wide and oagry f. He «in a fury now. 

Oei-. Have you Btta Dorva! ? 

Yes, sir- 
Wliere Ls he? 

He id goat. 

How k he gone? 

Pic. f roughly) He is gon^ as other people go, 

if"!; 

Ac. fve^ a^grUy), Che me my discharge, sir. 

^.5 - — 

Pic. Oh! (He thon)s much pain.) 

^r. Arc yoo hurt? Are you hurt? 

Pic. much hurt; you have crippli^ me. 

ter. Uh, I am sorry! Can yon walk^^ 

Pic. Do you drive me away, sir^ 

Pk. faside, with tendenteri). What a master! 


Pic. 

Grr, 

Pic. 

Ger* 


Pic. 

Gcr. 

Pic. 

Ger, 
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Ger. Take it* (Giving him moneyJ 

Pic. (wkh modestyh No^ sir^ 1 hope it will b* nothing. 

Ger* Take it, I tdl yoo. 

Pic. (Stilt refusing it). Sir— 

Gen (very warmly). What! ynu refuse my money Do yop 
reftise it from pride« or spite, or batted? Do yott bcUeve I did it 
on purpose? Take tkia tnoDey* Take iL Come^ don^t put me m a 
passion. 

Do not get augryT f ibajik yon for all yonr kindness- 
(Takes the money,) 

Ger, Go quickly* 

Pie. Yes, sir* (Walks badly,) 

Ger. Go aJowly. 

Pic^ Yes, sir, 

Cer. Wail, wait; take my cane. 

Pic* Sir— 

Ger. Take it, I tdl yoo S I wish you to do il* 

Pic. (takes the cme). What goodness! 

(E^J 

(Enter Uartuccia.) 

Ger. It a the first lime in my life thst—Plafnie on my temper! 
(TokCn^ long strides.) U is DotvjJ ivho pnl me io a paiseian. 

Martuccia. Do you wish to dine, sir ? 

Ger. May the devil take you! fKaa* out and shuts kimseif m 

his room.) * * r 

Mar. Wdl, wdll He is in a rage: 1 can do notbing for Angelica 

to-day; Valerio can go away* 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Englub, 1728-1774>. Fownumot o( ilie Eniduli 
RoEiuwik School wedihr fitiilT. tried nnoaemw profewi™ ^ cm 

seiilim! on lilernmre. Pwdw«l clMokss in lhr« hcUt'. Tht Dtstrui Vdlege 
(ronuntk poem). The View of Wokofieid {rtnlinwmUl.rediitlc iio»el), SAe 
5too|>s to Conqurr fflomcch' dmina) . Aim ihort itorie* of menl. 

THE DISABLED SOLDIER 

No OBSERVATION iS more common, and at the same time more *™e, 
than Ihat one half of the world are ignorant how the other half 
lives. The misfortunes of the great are held up to engage onr atteo- 
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lion; Are enlarged upon in tones of detlamDlion; and die world ia 
called upon to gaie nt the noble sufferers: the greal^ under ihe pres¬ 
sure of cal a mil Vj are conscious of several others sympsthiritig with 
ihcir dUtresa^ and have, at once+ the comfort of udmirDtion and 
pilv, 

^cre is nothing magnanimous in bearing mlFtfortunes with forth 
tude, when the whole world is looking on : men in such circumstances 
will act bravely even from molivw of vanity: but he who, in the tale 
of obscurity, csji brave adversity; who without friends to encourage, 
ucquamtances to pity, or even wilfiout hope to alleviale his rnis- 
fortunes, can behave with tranquillity and indlfferenw, is truly great: 
whelhcr peasant or courtier, he dcserv'es admiration^ and should be 
held up for our Imitation and respect. 

While the sliphlest mconvenieDco of the gtcat a« magnified into 
calanutK^; y,in\e trage^ly mouihs out their sufferirgs in all the 
atrams of eloquence, the mBeriea of iKe poor are cntLieiy diiregsrdL'd; 
and yet some of the lower ranks of people undergo more real hard- 
shi|M jn one day. than tho« of a more exalted station suffer in their 
whole lives. It » incoijcdvaLle what difficulties the meaneal of our 
common sailors and soldiers endure wiihoiit murmuring or regret; 
without pi^ionately declaiming against providence, or ealling their 
fellows lo be gamers on their intrepidity. Every dav is to them a day 
of misery and yet they entertain their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin 
complain of the,r misfortunes and hardships, whose greatest calamity 

w »»'f’S't A certain spot of earth, to which ihev 

had foolishly attschetl an idea of happiness. Their distresses were 
pleasures, compared to what many of the adventuring p<rtr every 
day endure without murmuring. They me. drank, and slept; they hall 
slaves to attend them, and were sure of suhsistenw for life; while 
many of their fellow creatures are obliged to wander without a 

the seventy of the season, 

I have been H into these renections from aceidentallv meeting, 
some ays^ ago, a poor fellow, whom ! knew when a bov, dressed in 
0 sailors jackrt, and ^gging at one of the outlets of thV town, with 
a vvooden 1^. 1 knew him to have been honest and industrious whfln 
in the country, and wm curious to learn what had reduced him to 
h» prewnt silujiiion. Wherefore, after giving him what I thought 
proper, I desired to know (he historv of his life and misfortunes, and 
the manner m wdneh he was reduced to his present distress. The 
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(ibnhled soldier, for such h* was, though dressed m o sailor s hahil, 
fcralching his kwd. and leaning on his cmtch, put hmaell mtn an 
altilude to comply with my request, and gave me his history as 

(alJowa: , , , 

**A» lor my misfortunes, master, I can t pretend to have gone 

through any more than other folks; for, except the J'2][ ™ ' 

and my being obliged to beg, J don’t know any reason, thank H^vw, 
that 1 have to compUin. There is Bill Tibbs, of our regimm^ he has 
lost both hia legs, and an eye to boot; but, thank Heaven, it is not so 

bad wilt me ycL i j- j 

“I was bom in Shropshire; my father was a laboiw. and (hed 
when I was five years old, so ! was put upon the parish. As he had 
been a wandering sort of a man, the parishioners were not able to 
tell to what parish I belonged, or where ! was born, so Jiey sent me 
to another pariah, and that parish sent me to « tbir . oug m 
my heart, they kept sending me about so long, that t lej wo ^ 
[ft me be born in any parish at all; but at last, however, t ey ^ ^ 
me. I had some disposition to be a sch^ar. if ^ 
least to know my letters: but the master of the workho^ iTvIa 
business as soon as I was able to handle a mallrt; and here I b ^ 
an easy kind of life for five yearn, t only wrought ten hours in the 
day. and had my meal and drink provided for my labor. It is ^e 
I was not suSered to stir out of the house, for fear as 
should run away; but what of that? t had the liberty of die whole 
house, and the yard before the door, and that 
1 was then bound out lo a farmer, where I was up both early “'f' 
but I ate and drank well; and liked my busing well enooglu t U he 
died, when 1 was obliged to provide for myself; SO I resolved lo go 

”^^irth!rmjll^« I went from town to town, worked when I could 
gel employment, and starved when I could get none; when hap^n- 
Lg one day to go through a field belonging to a justic* f 
spLl a ha« crossing the path just before me; and I brfieve the 
devil put it into my head to flmg my stick at it. Well, what w lU you 
have on’l? I killed the hare, and was bnngmg U 
justice himself met me; he called me a poacher and a 
collaring me. desired I would give an account of myse f. f feU upon 
mv kncL, begged bis worship’s pardon, and begto to give a fu 
account of aU that I knew of my breed, seed, and pueration. but 
though 1 gave a very true account, the justice said 1 could give no 
account; so I was indicted at the sessions, found guilty of being 
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poor, and spol up to London to Newpnte. io ordtr to be tramported 
aa a vagatcii^d. 

t •'* fo*' ray part, I 

found Newgale aa agreeable a place as ever I was In in all my life, 
i !iad my belljf fuU of eat and drink, and did no work at alL This kind 
of Lfe was too good to last forerw; so I was taken out of prison, after 
five mont^, put on board of ship, and sent off, with two hundred 
mora^ to the planiations. We had but nn indifferent passage, for be¬ 
ing all confined in the hold, more than a hundred of our people died 
f^wanl of ^eet air; and those that remained were sickly enough, 
T '=“>e ashore we were sold to the plfluiers, and 

kn^J ™v Ur T™ ™ r"- ^ 

serh'pH n r t*Wiged to work among the negroes; and I 

Kned out my tune, as in duly bound to do, 

ciftfl^^ r ^ worked my passage home, and 

I I 

™ « ^Bg^hoT^d once 

h Tf \^ ‘he country, hut kept 

about the town and did little Joha when t could get them, ^ 

e,. very happy iu this manner for some time till one evening, 

Itnocked me down, and then de- 

the iusilct » r I belonged to a press-gang. I was carried before 

Iw th?r« * man-of-war, or list for a soldier. I 

chose the l^er, and in this post of a gentleraan, 1 served two cam- 
paigna m Handers, was at the battles of Val and Fotitenoy, and re¬ 
ceived but one wound through the breast here: hut the doctor of our 
rc^Ricnt 90 dd inndc me well 

^ And as I could not 

wort: bwause my wound was sometimes trooHworae, I listed for 
« lam^an m the India Companfs [ have fought the 

French in six pitched hatlesj and 1 verily brlieve that if 1 could 
read or write, cur captam would have made me a corporal. But it 
WK not juy good fortune to have any- promotion, for I soon feU sick, 
Thl^f iT*home again with forty pounds in mv pockeL 

Govemm'mt'w **t*j'^^ * pl^Ufc of spending my morrey; hut the 

ever ^ pressed for a sailor, before 

ever I i^ould set A foot on dJiore, 

me boatswain found me, « he said, an oWinatc fellow; he 
awore he knew that 1 understood my business well, but tliat I 
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BliflimiHid Abrahim, to be idle; but God knows, 1 knew uolblng ol 
sea-bus incas, and he beat nie wilbout considering wbul be was about- 
I iiad fililJ, however^ my forty pounds, and that was some comfort 
to me Uiiiier m'ery beating; and the mcuey J might have had to this 
da^T but ibat our aliip was taken by tbe French,, and so 1 lost aU. 

“Our crew was carried into Brest, and many of them died, bfr 
cause they were not used to live in a juiU but, for my path it was 
nothing to me^ for I seasoned^ One nighty as 1 was asleep on the 
bed of boards, with a warm blanket aboul me, for I always loved in 
lie well, I was awakened by the boalswaijiT who had a dark lantern 
in his hands. 'Jack+^ says he lo me “wUl you knock out the French 
sentry^6 brains?^ ^1 don*^t carc,^ says 1, striving to keep myself 
awake, I lend & band/ *Thcnt follow me,' says he, 'and I hope we 
shall do busmess-^ So up 1 got, and tied my blanketn, which was aU 
the clothes I had, about my middlei and went with him to fight the 
Frenchman. I hate the French becatiMS they are ell slaves, and wear 
wooden shoes. 

**Though we had no arme, one Englishman is able to beat five 
French at any time; fl* we went down to the door where both^the 
sen tries were posted, and rushing upon them, seiiod their arms in a 
momentr and knocked them down. From thence nine of us ran 
together to the quay, and seking the first boat we met, got ooft of 
the harbor and put to sea. We had not been here three day's before 
we were taken up by the Dorset privateer, who were glad of so many 
good hands; and we consented to run our chance- Howerer^ we 
had not as much Luck as we expected- In three days we feU in with 
the Pomp&ttour privateer of forty gtuns, while we had but twenty- 
three., so to It we went, yard-amt and yurd^arm. The fight lasted 
three bouts, and I verily believe we shonld have taken the French¬ 
man, bad we but had some men left behind; but unfortunately we lost 
all OUT men just as we were going to get the victory. 

“I was once more in the power of ihe French, and I believe it 
would have gone bard wdlh me had 1 been brought back to Brest; but 
by good fortune we were retaken by the V ^ bad al most forgotten 
to tell you that In that engagcrmnit 1 was wounded in two places: 1 
lost four fingers off ihc left hand, end my leg was shot off. Tf I had 
the good fortune to have lost my leg and use of my baud ou board a 
king’s ship, and not aboard a privateer, 1 should have been entitled 
to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my life; but that 
not my chance: one man IS bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
and another with a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, I enjoy 




good hediK, and will forever love liberty and old England. Ubertv. 
'’^d England, forever, huzza!” 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admirdton at his in- 
trepidity and content; nor could I avoid actno^vledging that an 
habilud acquaintance with misery serves better than philosophy to 
leach us lo despise iL r k j 


rVAN ALEXANDROVICH GONCHAROV 

mti ^)L\h‘DROVlCH COhfCHAROV laii-iaoi). Ode d far*. 

^ "f •J« etral roll pf dorella^ pf i9Ur century. i» 

W«i™i reader, for 06ltm,yf. a rediaUe nPral thorn Ruaaw’, sidled 

^AUper^iii:iiii miiL^ 


THE EVOLUTION OF OBLOMOF 

Oblomof, ftohkman hy birth, college secretary by 
Ai^fi ^“^J'VJng for the twelfth consecutive year m Petetabiirg. 

n J™ I*"" “"Idling hin«elf with the 

the de]iih'!..f h 'he eoimby. But after 

5 foe 

receivnl now •Imost m Asia. Instead oJ five thousand he 

his livTi r "" "T «nd 

lare« anH^!m^T‘‘"'!?j'!r"‘^‘'' «ale. He rented 

Lm of ?; it li<»««*ehold, and bought a 

STthL Y “d if i‘ cannot be 

Tad 1 ih I n ** li>^n *1-*. He still 

thtap different aspnations, was always hoping for aome- 

pwmg hin^lf for a career; above all, of course, for a role in the 

m a distant j^rspcclivo, in the turning of youth to mature aire 
dommic happiness gleamed and smiled in fancy. But day after day 

rough beard, the beaming eyes faded ig ,wo duU spots, foe shape 
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^ew Btouli th* hair began to faU out —It struck tbirtv, bat 

h« bad not advanced a step on Rny^ carecTt and still stood at the 
threshold o! his arena where he was ten years before* 

Ufe. to him, was divided into halves: one of which conBisted of 
work and wcftriness—-which with him were synonjTiious; the other 
of rest and quiet cnjoymenL That is why his principal careert the 
governmenl fii?.rvice+ jarred on him mo^t unpleasantly frotn the first- 
Broaght up in a remote provLncLal corner^ amidst the peatlc and 
hearty native manners and customs, passing in the couise of twenty 
years from emhrsoe to embrace of relatives, friends^ and acquaint¬ 
ances., he had become so thoroughly imtucd w'ith the Family prin¬ 
ciple that even his future service appeared to him a sort of domi^tic 
occupation^—like that, for eiamplo, of making entries in a book of 
receipts and espenditur^i as bi^ father u.sed lo^ He imagined that 
the officials of a place formed a small harmonious family among 
themsclv^, unceasingly solicitous lor their mutual repose and con¬ 
tentment; that invariable Hlletwlance at the olBec was not an obliga' 
lory custom, which had to be obseni^ed ev^cry day; and tbftl wetnos^ 
heat, or merely indinposilion would alw'ays serve as sufficient and 
legitimate excuses for neglect of his work. But how distres.^ he was 
when he saw^ that nothing short of an earthquake vould entitle a well 
man to remain away from his office, and by ill luck, eartbquakEa are 
unknown in Pelersbiirg: a floods H is Init, might serve efjually we 
as a hindriuice, but floods seldom (Kseur cither. Still more was 
Oblomol startled when i>ackets gleamed before bis eyes with tlw 
superBcriplion ‘'‘imporlanl” and “very urgent” ^ when hr was requtr 
to make various researches and extracts, to rurninage among docu- 
men Is, and to write report* two fingers ihiclt, which are humorously 
called "memoranda." Besides, everything was wanted in a hurry' 
Everybody was hurrying some way or other, and no one 
Bt anything; a inan scarcely got one thing out of his hands ij'hta c 
eagerly seized something ehc, us if his whole existent^ were in t at * 
this finished, he forgot it and flew al a thiid—^ere woe nevex 
Once an end to it. Once or twice he was wakened id the nigm and 
obliged to write '^meuioranda’’; sometimw he would he cali™ away 
from company hy a courier—^always on account of these mernor' 
all of which alarmed him and wearied him greatly. ‘‘When 
Bm 1 to live? frVe?’* he repeated sorrowfully* 

Hr had Wa told at home that the chief was the father of hii 
suhordinalea, and ao lie formed the pleasantest and fondcfll idea o! 
thla person* He pictured him somewhnt in ihe light of a second 
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father^ who breq|}:ied only to recompiFnsc hii ^ubordiiut)^ on& 
after another, deservedly or undefieTVi.>dly+ and to provide for not 
only ihcir needs hut their pleasure, flya Ilvicb thought that a chief 
waa BO much concerned about the welfare of a sulKjrdiiiale that he 
would anxiously inquire how he had passed the night, w hy his eyes 
looked heavy, and dldn^t his head ache? But he was cruelly unde¬ 
ceived the first day of his service. With the arrival of the chief 
began scurrying and confusion; all were upML all hustled each other 
about; many rearranged their toilet; fearing that as they were they 
didn^t look fine enough !o show themselves to the chief. This, as 
Oblomof noticed Inter, W'os because there are Home chiefs who 
read in the faces confronting them, of underlings almost out of their 
wits, not only respect for them, hot leal as and often fitness 
for the serdee. 

Elya Ilyich did not need to otajid in such fear of his own chieft 
a kind and chatty man, who never harmed any one; hb clerk were 
as content as could be^ and asked no better. No one ever heard 
him say an unpleasant word, or shout or storm; and he never 
ordered anything done, but always begged it Work to dc^c begged 
yoUf to dine with him he begged you; to pul yourself under arrest 
—he begged you. He never colled any one ^^thou.” but everv one 
•^you 'whether a single official or aU in a body. Ym his subordinates 
were inexplicably timid in the chiefs presencci they answered his 
friendly questions not with their own voice, but with a strangely 
different one, which they never nsed in speaking with others, llva 
Ilyich, loo, became suddenly afraid, without himself knowing why, 
when his superior ctilered the room, and his voice would fad and 
give place to an unpleasant falsetto as soon as the chief started to 
speak with him. Ilya Ilyidl suffered from fear and weariness in the 
aervitt even under this good, indulgent chief, God knows what 
woidd have breome of him if he had fallen under a atere. exacting 
one. Oblomof had to tWTve two yeans; poaaibly he would have held 
out a third also, lill he received a tide, but a peculiar sccideal oc- 
casioned his quitting the service earlier. 

He once some importiint pjpei* to Archmj^ instead of to 
Astrakhar, TTie martor came to li^ht: the culprit was sought for. 
AlMbe other# vfaitcd with curiosity for the chief lo caU Oblomof 
and “Hly ajid calmly inquire. “Was it you who sent these papers to 
Astrakhan? and ail were in doubt with what voice llva Ilyifh would 
reply. Some thought he would not answer at all—would not haya ibe 
power. Glancing at the others. Ilya Ilyich was afraid too, ihoti^h 
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he hnew aa well os the rest that the chief would confine himself 10 
B reproof- Bui hia own conscienee wos for more severe than any 
reproach. Oblomof did not wail for the deserved punishment; he 
went home and scot a medical certificate. In this certificate it was 
rccilcd that “I, the aubscriber, testify, over ray seal, that the college 
secretary Ilya Obloraof is attacked by hypertrophy of the heart, with 
dilitation of the left venliicle” (AypertfopfiM cordig cam diiamioae 
ejtu wenrriciiit jmistri), “and at the same time by a chronic pain 
in the liver (hepatitis) “which threatens dwelopment dangerous to 
the health and life of the patient, which ailments forbid his daily 
attendance at the office. Therefore, to prevent a repetitiofl and 
gravatioti of these painful attacK 1 necessary' for Mr. 

Obloroof to diBCoiitinne for a dme his itlendance al the office, and 
1 prescribe generally the abstenlioa from mental occupation and 
ever? kind of activily*^^ 

Bnt this availed for a ^hort tiiuc only: he would have to pet 
well—and there cigain in perspective was the daily round of 
Oblomof could not endure i^ and tender^ his resignations Thus 
ended—and never to he ^e^umcd—^his official employments 

His role in society wa^ more successful. In tlie first years of his 
residenre in Petersburg; in his fresh youthful days^ his cairn eatures 
were oftener animated' his eyes shone for a loop period a i^lal 
fire, and beamed forth revs of light, of hope, and of slrenpthv He had 
emotions like everv one else, hoped, found delight in trivialities, and 
suffered because of bagatelles. But tU that was long ago, at th^ 
tender time when man fanciefi every other man a sincere friend, f^bs 
in love with almost every woman, and is prepared to offer each his 
hand and his heart.—which often results in anguish to others for 
the Test of their lives. In thc^ happy day^ there likewise fell to Hva 
llyich''s share, from the host of pretty women, not a ew ten^ e^ 
velvetyt even passionate glances, an cicean of smiles that promise, 
much, two or three unprivileged kissffl, and still fiiore of affectionate 
hand-pressures actually painful even to fears. 

Still, he never fell a victim to the fair sea, never was its slave, 
nor even a verv ossidaoua adorer, for the very reason that assoesa- 
tion with worn™ brings, di-^qniaude. Oblomo gnncrolly ™ii* 

fined himsclt to adoring them afar at a respccifal dirtnnw- Sotdom 
did chanw bring him to that poinl in his corapamonghip wth a 
woman whe-rc he could glow for some days and think himself 
So his lore nllfliiB oerer went the length of a roraance; they stopped 
at the b^iiuiing. and from innocence. aimpUcity, and punty he nmer 
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yidelcd to love for some baardlrig-sdiDDl gij| in her teejis. „ . , 
InimodialelT after iho ovcr&eer^s first IcLter^ ahout unpaid rents atid 
bad han estSf be fiirst replaced his friend the cook by a woman cook, 
then so!d Iil^ horses^ and finaJly discharged tiis other *^fricnd 5 /* 
Scarcely anything look him otiB of doorSr and he shut himself up in 
hia lodgings closer nnd more immovably every day> 

From the fijst he found it hard to remain dressed all day; then he 
beearac too laiy to dine out, ejicepi with ttilimale friends—preferably 
in bachirlor households where one could take off his cravat, unbutton 
his Waistcoat, ^lop out/^ or even sleep an hour or so. Soon even these 
evening calls wearied him; for you had to put on a coat and shave 
every day. He had read somewhere tliat only the morning exhalations 
Were wholesome, while those of the ei’enin^ were injurious; and he 
^gan to be afraid of dampnres. Despite oil these whims, his friend 
Stolt? iuccoeded in dragging tim out into the world; but Siolt* was 
often al»ent from IVlersburg, iti Moscow, Nijni, the Crimea, even 
foreign lands, and without him Obloigof sauk dean to the mrs again 
in solitude and Liolation, out of which orlv some^ing unusual could 
bnng him, something out of the course of the every-dav tncidinils of 
life. Nothing of the sort happened, however, nor cotdd be foreesat in 
the future. 


Added to all this, there returned to him with age a certain cliildUh 
L of danger and misfortune in w'hatever lay 

without the sphere of his daily exisience-^he result of eolrongement 
from the varieties of eatemal phenomena. He was not frightened, 
for OMinple. by a crack in tlie ccifing of his hedroom: 1« was used 
to that No mom did it occur to Him that the air in a room always 
dos^. and the constant sitting in seclusion, were more injurious to 
the health than evening damp, and that overfilling the stomach daily 
IS a kind of gradual suicide; hut he was wonied to these and did not 
fear them. He was not acenstomed to movemenl, 1o life, to throngs 
and confusion. In a large crowd he was stifled; he got into a boat 
with but uncertain hope of reaching the other shore: he rode in n 
carnage ex^mg a runaway and smash up. Or els* a nervous fear 
overcame him: he was afraid of tJie sUence around hini-^ir simply, 
without hin^tf knowing why, chills would run over his body. He 
often glanced fearfully sidewise at a dark comer, expecting hin 

imagina ion to paj him n trick and conjure up some supernatural 

Vision. ^ 


So played itself out his rfile in society, Slothfully he let go aU 
youthful hopes, which disappointed him or which he disappointed; 
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«ll those tenderly ssd, luminous memories with which many a heart 

throbs eren in declining years. , „ „ i i, 

What then did he do at home? Read, write, study? Yes, it a boot 
or a newspaper fell into his hands, he set otil to read it. Did he 
rtiance to hear of a notable work, he was seiaed with a desire to 
beconw acquainted with it; he hunted about, asked for the hook, and 
if it were brought soon, threw himself on it, and an ides of the siii^ 
jecl began to take shape in his mind—anothcf page and he wou ^ 
hove grasped it: Iml look, he is lying down already, gazing apatheti¬ 
cally at the ceiling, the liook beside him, unread, uncoinprchcnded 
His ardor cooled rvett quicker than it kindled; and he never relumed 
to the forsaken book. His head was a confused mapaiin* of dead 
facta, persons, epochs, figures, religions, unrelated political econom¬ 
ics or rnathematics or other sciences, problems, and the like, t waa 
a library composed solciv of odd volumes in all branches of learning. 

Study affected tiva livich earioiisly. For him, between kaming 
and life there was an absolute gulf, which he made no nttemp to 
cross. For him life was life and science was science. He studied all 
existent and long non-existent laws, he even went through a course 
in practical law proeedurc: then when a theft in his house made it 
necessary to comfKMie a letter to the police, look a sheet of paper and 
a pen, thought and thought, and finally sent for the public Ktivencr. 
The accounts of the estate were kepi by the overseer. ‘‘Wliat has 
science to do with thatl” he argued, with dubiiaiion. 

He returned to his solitude without sufficient weight of knowl^ge 
to give direction to the thoughts dial wandered at will in his head or 
slumbered in idleness. What then did he do? He kept on tracing 
the pattern of his own life. In it he found, not without re^n. more 
philosophy and poetry than could be exhausted, even without hooks 
or learning. Having deserted the service and sociely. he began to 
solve llie problem of his existener by other means. He rfflwted upon 
his destiny, and finally discovered that the sphere of hU activity and 
profession icposcd in himself. He realized that the welfare of the 
family and the care of tlie property fell to hk share. Up to this time 
he had no syslemalic knowledge of Kia own affairs, which Stolti 
sometimes attended to in hk stead; he did not know his exact re- 
ceiplB and ex penditures. Struck no balance eheel—nothing. 

Tlic flcnior Ohlomof had transmitted the estole to His son )ii.st sb 
he received it from his father. Though he sped his whole life m the 
coutilrv, he did not elaborate nor break his head over innovations, 
as men do nowadays; how to discover new sources of productivity 
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for the idil, or Iticrease and rcenfo™ thf? old, and ao qiu Aa and 
wherewith ihe fields had been sown bj his grandfatherr and such aa 
were then the methcMk of market i n j; the eropB^ such they remained 
Under him* The old man was W'Ofit to be delighted if a good hardest 
or advanced prices gave him an income larger than last year^c: he 
called that a blessing of God# But he disliked to scheme and strive 
for a harvest of money* “Cod gives^ let us be satisfied,*^ he said. 

Ilya Ilyich pinned his faith no Longer to father or grandfalheti 
He had studied and lived in the world: it all suggested to Him a 
variety of ideas strange till then. He understood that not only is 
gain no siti^ but that it is every citiien^s duty to contribute by honest 
work to the general well-being. Thus it was that the largest part of 
the life^eaign he traced in bia solitude w‘as devoted to a new and 
fresh plan^ in accordanoe with the needs of the time^ for administer- 
Ing his property and managing his peaaauts. The ftittdamenLaJ idea 
of the plan^ the arrongemetitT the pHn d pa] parts—all have long been 
ready in his head; there remain now only details, estimates^ and 
fibres. He hw worked untiringly for severat years on this plan*, he 
thinks ^out it and ponders both afemt and in bed^ at home as 
well 05 in company; now filling out, now changing various poiiiona, 
now recalling to mind somo point conceived yi^slerdav and forgotten 
during the night; and sometimes, swift as lightning, a oeiv, uncs* 
pected^ idea flashes upon him and begruB to seethe in his braiu—the 
work Is going on swimmingly* He is not pettv exerutive of others* 
ready-made notions! himself is the creator and himself the executor 
of his ideas. As soon as he rises from bed in the morning, after his 
tea he throws himself at once on die sofa, rests his head in his hands 
medito!^ without sparing his strength, till his head at length 
IS fatigued by the arduous labor, and his conscience says: “Enough 
done to-day for the public good." 

Fr« from biisiiKsss c«», Oblomof lov<d to retire into himiolf and 
live 111 a Mlf^cated world. He wae acceegible to the joy of lofty 
purpose; he was no stranger to the general intereste of humanity. 

any a time In the depth of his »oul be wept bitterly over the 
mirenes of mankind; he experienced myrierioua namelesa suffering 
and aorrow, and vague loij|[ing for « dislani land, probably for that 
world where his teacher, Stoltx, bad often led him;—and sweet 
tears trickled down hie cheeks. Sometimes. Im. he is filled with con- 
t™pt for human vices, for the falsehood, Ihe calumny, the evil that 
floods the world, and he ui inflanied with a desire to show mankind 
hjs biirUr suddenly there glow within him ideas that come and go 
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in Jiis mind, like wave* on Hie wa, then grow H> puipofies, settmg all 
hig Wood on fire; (he purposes arc iransEortncd (o endeavor; im- 
pelled by a moral force, he changes his altHiide twi« or m a 

jnmutci with sparkling eyes he half rises m his W, strelc es * 
his hand and casla an ingpired look about him. Now, now the cn* 
deavor is about to be realiicd, tom into a fart—and then, gre^ 
Heaven! whal miracles, whal beneficial results might not be exited 
from an effort m subliniel—But see, ibe morning passes, the day »s 
already inclining to iLs end, and with it Oblomors wearied stren^h 
incline to repose; the slorma and tempests m his wul abate, his 
head cools from thought, the blood courses more slowly in hia vem^ 
Oblomof, Irantiuil and pensive, stretches himscll on hia back, and 
casting a mournful glance toward the window, wnth melancholy cy« 
follows the sun as it ainl» naajestically behind some kur-story house. 
How many times he has thus followed ihe lelting sun, ^ 

In the morning life returns; once more emotiona and lUtisv^s- 
He often loves to fancy himself some invincible general, IwlOTc whom 
not only Nwoleon but Ycruslan L 32 arevich are as nothing; be pic- 
luro a war and ita causes: in bis jnind^ for eiiinpie, the pMpe o 
Africa hurl themselves on Europe; or he organiaes n^ crusades, 
makes war, decides the destinies of nations, deslroys ciUm, sparw, 
puts to death, does deeds of kindnos and magnanimity. Or ^ 
chooses the career of the thinker, or the great artist; al^o him 
honor; he reaps laurels; the crowd follows him, * 

U, there he is, there goes Ohlomof, our celebrated Ilya Uyieh. 

In bitter moments he is tormented by cares, toms from one aide 
to the other, lies face down, sornedmea even completely 1 ob« turn- 
self; then he rists from hed+ fall® his kfi-oes, and begiirts o pr*5 
warmly, fervently, beseeching Heaven to avert 
threatening storm. Then, having shifted the cere o la a^c 
Heaven^ he becomf?s calm and indifferent toward ereryl mg m 
world, and the Btorm is wholly forgotten. , * pl -u 

Thus he puts his moral strength in play; thus he often agUalea 
hiiUBelf for pnlire days^ and only awak« with a eep 
enchanting vUions or painful anxieties whffl the day « ™ ^ 

and the great sphere of the sun begins to d^nd in glory behind 
the lour-storv house. Then he follows it again W'lH. a dreamy look 
and a melancholy smile, and rests peacefully from hia emobons. 
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M.4X1M GORKY 


StAXlAf GORKY {AUxti Mjuimwidi PenhkoT* Rutthm, JflfiB-lM*), Piooetr 
df ituMi*n ilPMl«ti,q in hi. maenificcpi, ddriallr-MUKiou. .tdriBv OrpJiM*4 
when > ciHlri, ipmi jtaia ihrobEh Riuaia, Shoft .tone, notalilc 

for comi^loci* trcalnuMit of ouinsi.. Fmjdu. .Jm inr uiifoiDprami.idi! 
RAlisbc dfinu^ rftt Lavtf Dcptht. Adfobiasrapbiul inir]e!i.; !Hy CfiUdhtHUl, 
My My M<,ther. SuoanafuUr hid hfiter JlMppqmimcni with 

StKliniit dicUEtonhip, hwt Scd undct raysteriDiia cinrimuiLEioei^ 


0.\E AUTUMN NIGHT 


Once id the fiiUunin I happen^ to be in a very unpleasint and 
mcoDvehinnl position. In the to^^n where I bad ju#l arriml and 
where I knew not a soul. 1 found myself without a farthing in my 
pocket and without a night s lodging, o / 

days every part of my cortunie 
without which j.t waa still possible to go obout, I paased ffom the 
town mto the quarter called “Yste,” where were the steamship 

fermented 

with boisterous, latoroua life, but now was silent ojid deserted for 
we were m the Jasi days of October. 

Dragging my feet along the moist sand, and obstinately scrutinii- 
ng It the desire to discover in it any sort of fragment of food. 

buildings and warefaoiisca, 
and thought how good it would be to get a full meal 

Id oy present state of culture hanger of the mind is more quickly 
Mtisfied than hun^r of the body. You wander about the streets, 
you are surround^ by buildings not bad-looking from the outside 

the sight of them may excite within you stimulating ideas about 
Mchilecture. hygiene, and many other wise and high-fiying subjects. 
You may meet warmly and neaUy dressed folks—ei verr Llite^ and 

rid?/ offensively to notice the 

tamentali c fact of your existence. WeU, well, the mind of a hungry 

« always h^ter nourished and healthier that ihe mind of the 
wett-ted man; and there you heve a situaUon from which you may 
draw a very ingenious conclusion in favor of the ill fed. 


The evening was approaching, the rain was falling, and the wind 
blew violently- from the north. It whistled in the empty booths and 
shops, blew into the plastered window-panes of the taverns, and 
whipped into foam the wavelets of the river which splayed noisdy 
on the sandy shore, casting high their white c^la, racing one after 
ancther into the dim distance, and leaping impetuously over one 
another's shoulders. It seemed aa If the river fell the proximity of 
winter, and was ninnlng at random aw-ay froin the letters of M 
which the north wind might well have flung upon her that very night. 
The shy was heavy and dark; down from it swept incessantly 
fcaredy visible drops of rain, and the melancholy el^ in nature 
all around me was emphasized by a couple of bstteted and m^ 
shapen willow-trees and a boat, bottom upwards, that was fastened 

to their roots. , ,, ,, 

The overturned canoe with its battered keel and the miswamo old 
trees rifled by the cold wind— everything around roe was bankrupU 
barren, and dead, and the sky flowed with undryable teats. . . - 
Every ihing aroond wa* wai^tc and glooniy -« • it s^emesi w if 'C'very 
thing were dead, leaving me alone atnortg the living, and or me 
also a cold death waited. 

I was then eighteen years old—good timet 
I walked and walked along the cold wet sand, making 
tering teeth warble in honor of cold and hanger, when suddenly, 
as I was carefully searching for aomething to eat behind one ® ^ ® 
empty crates, I perceived behind It, crouching on the ground, a 
figure in woman'# clothes dank with the rain and clinging fast to 
her stooping shoulders. Standing above her, 1 watched to sw w rt 
she was doing. It appeared that she wa» digging a trench in the sand 
with her hands—digging away under one of the crates. 

"Why are you doiug that?” I ashed, crouching down on my 

heels quite close to her, • k ^ 

She gave a little scream and was quickly on her legs again, Piow 
that she stood there staring at me, with her wide-open gray «y« 
fuD of terror, 1 perceived that it was a girl of my own age, w 
a very nleMnl lace embellbhed unfortunately by three large Wue 
marks. This spoilt her, although these blue marks had brer di^ 
tributed with a remorkable sense of proportion, one at a Unic, and 
all were of equal size—two under the eyes, nnd one a httle bi(^er 
on the forehead just over the bridge of the nose. TTns symmetry 
was evidently iHe work of an artist well inured to the business of 
spoiling the hnman physiognomy. 
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The pr] looked at me^ and th& terror in her ejm gradcudl^ died 
obL * , . She shook iJie send trom her b^dSp adjusted her cotton 
head-gear, towered down^ and said: 

“I suppose too^ want aomething to eat? Dig awaf then! 

My hands are tired. Over there^*—she nodded her bead; tn the 
direction of a booths—"^ihere is bread for certsin + * * and Eaiisages 
too, ^, , That booth is still carrying on business.” 

I began to dig. She, after waiting a litde and looking at sat 
down beside me and began to help me. 

We worked in silence. ] cannot aay now whether 1 thought at 
that moment of the criminal code, of morality, of proprietorshipp 
and all the other things about whicli^ in the opinion of many es* 
perienced persons^ one ought to think every mometit of one's lifeL 
Wishing to keep os close to the Inith as possible, I must confess 
tlial apparently I was so deeply engaged in d igging under the crate 
that I completely forgot about everything else except one thing: 
What could be inside that crate? 

The evetiing drew on. The gray, mouldy, cold fog grew thickcf 
and thicker around ua. The wavs roared with a boHower sound 
than before, and the rain pattered down on the boards of that crate 
more loudly end more frequently* SomewherB or other the night- 
watchman began springing h\s rat^e, 

Has it got a bottom or not?” sofUy inquired my assistanL 1 
did not understand whal she was talking about, and kept aiJence. 

I say, has ihe crate got a boltom? If it bos we shall try in vain 
to break into it. Here we are digging a trench, and we may, after all 
Mine upon nothing bul solid boards. How shall we take them off? 
Better smash the lockr it is a wretched lock ” 

^ Good ideas rarely visit the heads of women, but as you see, they 
visit them sometimei, I have ol wax's valned good ideas, and have 
always tried to utilize them as far as possible:. 

Raving found the lo^ [ tugged at it and wrenched off the whole 
t ingb My accomplice immediately stooped down and wriggled like 
a sejpent into the gaping-opciL, four-^comoted cover of the crate 
whence she called to me approvingly, in a low lone: 

“You're a brick!” 

Nowadays a tilde crumb of praise ftom a woman is dearer to me 
than a whole flithyramb from a man, even though he be more 
eloquent than all the ancient and modem orators put together. Then, 
however^ 1 was Icsa amiably disposed than I am now, and paying 
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no altentioii to the compllnient cil my comradci i a^ked her curtly 
and aiLxiousiy: 

“li there anylliillg?" 

In a monolonoiiii^ tone ehe set about eidcnlalmg our discovcrie^ 
*'^A basketful of hollies—^ick fur*—a iunshade- an iron 
All ihifl Has uoeatable. I felt lhal my hopes had vanished. * »* But 
suddenly she aieLaiined vivAciously: 

"Ahsl here it til*^ 

*‘Whal?^^ 

^'Bread ,, , a loaf . . . it's only wet. * * take iti” 

A loaf flew to my feet and after it herself, my valiant comrade- 
I had already hitten off a morsel stuffed it in my mouthy and was 
chewing it. . - , 

^Come, give nie some tool ^ ^ • And mustn't stay here* * ^ « 
Where shall we go?” She looked inquiringly about on bU sides. - . . 
it was dark, wet, and boisterous. 

"^Look! there's an up&et canoe yonder . * * let os go there, 

“Let U 5 go theiil^ And off we set. dcmolishiDg our booty M we 
went, and filling our mouths with large portions of it, » , * The rain 
grew mare violent, the river roared; froni somewhere or other 
resounded a prolonged mocking whistle—^jusl as if someone great 
who feared nobody was whistling down all earthly institutions and 
along with them this horrid auturanfll wind and us, its heroes. T^is 
whistling made my heart throb painfully, in spile of which I ^^"7 
went on eating, and in this respect the girl w^olking on my left, kept 
even pace with me- 

*"What do they call you?'’ I asked her—why I know not* 
Natasha,” she answe-red shortlVf munching loudly, 
t stared at her. My heart ached within me; and then 1 stared into 
the mist before me, and it aeemed to me as if the inimical 
tenauce of my Destiny was smiling at me cnigmatleally and coldly* 
The rain scourged the timbers of ihe skiff incessantly, and ila 
soft patter induced melancholy thou phis, and the wind whistled as 
It fiew ijown into the Imat'a battered bottom through a rift, w ere 
some loose splinters of wood were rattling together a diaquieling 
and depressing sound. The waves of the river were spipbing ou 
the shore, and sounded so rnonotonous and hopeless, jusl as i 
they were telling something imbearubly dull and bMvy, which was 
boring them into utter disgust* something from which they 
to run away and yel were obliged to talk about all the same, e 
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toimd *1 the ram bkudud with their spItuliinK, and a lonjHJrawn 
9i|h Beem^ to |>e fl&aiitig above the overlurned skiff—the endless, 
luring sigh of Uie earth, injured ajid exhaiwtcd by the eteroel 
Ranges from the bright and tvarjti eununer to the eold, misty and 
damp autumn. The s^irid blew contiiiuaJlv over the desolate shore 
and the foaraing river—blew and sang its inelaocholy aongfl. . . . 

Our position beneath the shelter of the skiff was ulterlv devoid 
of comfort^ it was nnrrow and damp, tiny cold drops of rain dribbled 
through the damaged bottom; gtista of wind ijemslrated it. We Mt in 
silence and shivered with cold. I remembered that I wanted to go 
10 sleej^ ^a^ha leaned her hack against the hull of the boat and 
curM herself up into a ii„y ball. Embracing her knees with her 
bands, and resting her chin upon them, she stared doggedlv at tile 
nver with wide^pcn eyes; on the pale patch of her face they seemed 
tmmeneo, ^u« of the blim marks below them. She never moved, 
and this immobility ami silence—I felt it—gradually produced 
within me a terror of my neighbor, I wanted to talk lo her, hut 
1 Icnew not tow to te^ln* 

ll WM she who spoke^ 

W hot a cursi^ thing life is! * she esclninied plainly, abstractedly, 
and in a tone of deep conviction. 

But Jis was no eompkint. In these word, there was loo much 
of indifference for a complaint. Thb simple soul thought accord- 
uig to her undcfstandiiig-thougbt and proceeded to form a certain 
concision which she eiprcssed aloud, and which f could not confute 
for fear of contradicting myself. Therefore I was silent, and she, 

«p *be had not noticed me, continued to sit there Immovable. 

Even if we crooked .. , what then . . IVatasha began again, 
this time qqu-lly and refieclively, and still there was not one note of 
cornplaim m her words, ft was pisiti that this person, in the course of 
her reliections on life, was regarding her own case, and had arrived 
t rr t® preserve herself from the mockeries 

l"’' anything eL=e but simply 

croak —to use her own expression. 

pm deames, of this Ima of thought was inexpressibly sad and 
^in u o me, and I felt that if 1 kept silence any longer I w'as really 
ouir Q weep. , . , And it would have been shameful to have (lone 
his Iwfore a woman .specially a, she was not weeping herself. 

I resolved lo speak to her. 

I "r.i- y«“ about?” I asked. For the moment 

I could not think of anything more sensible or more delicate. 
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“Pashka did il all." the answered in a dull and levd lane. 

“And who u he?” 

"My lover. ... He was a baker.” 

“Did be heal you often?” 

“Whenever li* was drunk he beat me.. .. Often. . 

And suddenly, lumLug towards me, she began to talk *hout hw- 
self Pashka, and ibcir mutual relations- He was a. baker with 
mustaches and played very weU un tlie banjo. He came to see her 
and greatly pleased bet, for he was a merry chap and nice 

clean clothes. He had a vest which cost fifteen rubles and b^ts with 
dress lops. For these reasons she had fallcii m love with bi^ and 
he became her “creditor,” And when be became her 
made it his husLnea# to take nway from her the money which her 
other friends gave to her for bonbons, and, getting 
money, ha would fall to beating her; but that would have l|«h 
nothing if be hadn’t also begun to “run after other girls before 

wS’t that an insult? 1 am not worse than Ae others. 
Of course that meant that bo was laughing at we, e c'gu 
The day before yesterday J asked leave of wy ntistiw# 
for a bit, went to him. and here 1 found Diml« sitting li^ide h»u, 
drunk. And he, too. was half seas over. I said, You scoumlrcl. yoiK 
And he gave me a thorough hiding. He kicked me an , 

by Ihe hair. But that was nothing to whal Cime after. He spoiled 
ever ylhltiE I had on—left me Just as I am now! How could I appear 
before m? mistress? He spoiled everylhing . . . wy dr^ and my 
jacket too—it was iiuite a new one; I gave a for it . ^and 
tore my kerchief f rom my head. ... Oh, Urd! \^at will 
of me now?” she suddenly whined in a lamentable, overstrained 

'‘’The wind howled, and became ever colder and 
. . . Again my teeth began to dance up and down, and she, hud 
up to avoid the cold, pressed as closely to me ® '• 

1 could see the gleam of her eyes through darkness._ 

“Wliat wretches all you men arel ! d burn yon ^ ’ 

Vd cut you in piecea. If any one of you ws-s dymg I 
month, and not pity him a bit. Mean skunks 1 Yon wh«d e and 

wheedle, you wag your tails like cringing dogs, and ^ 

1 . flU iin witti US Immeqlately you 

{nuradvM up to you, and ns on up 

trample us unilerfotit. - ^ , MbemWe loaFeras malice. 

She cursed us up and down, but there was no vigor, no malice. 
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no hAtred of these “irtiserable loafera” In her cursing that I could 
hear. The tone of her language was hy no tncjum eorfcspontfed with 
its subjeol-iuatlcr, for it was calm enough, and the gamut of her 
voice was terribly poor. 

Yet all this made a stronger impressiou on me than the mojt 
doquent oud convincing peasimistic books and speeches, of which 
I hod read a good many and which I still read to this day. rind 
this, you see, was because the agony of a dying person is much more 
natural and Tiolejfit ihan the most minute! and piuluresque deikrrlp- 
bons of death. 


I felt really wretched—more from cdd than from the words of 
roy neighbor. 1 groaned softly and ground my teeth. 

Atoiost at the same moment I fdt two little arms about me—one 
of them touched my neck and the other Jny upon my face—and at 

the wme time an aniioiu, gentle, friendly voice uttered the qustion; 
"What stU yon?" ^ 


E really to hehei e that someone else was asking me this and 
not Natasha, who bad just declared that all men were scoundreb, 
imd ^pressed a wish for (heir destruction. But she it was. and now 
she began speaking ijuickly, hurriedly. 

“What ails yon, eh? Are yon cold? Are yon frozen? Ah, what 
a one you ar^ sitting there so silent like a little owl! Why, tou 
should have told me long ago that you were cold. Come ... Lie on 
the ^nund . ,. stretch yourself out and f will lie , , . there! How’s 
that. Now put yonr arms round me? ,. . tighter! How's that? You 
shaE^ warm vei7 soon now. ... And then well lie back to bact- 
. - . The night wdJ pass so quickly, sec if it won’t. 1 say . . . have 
you too been drinking , . . ? Turned out of your place, ch? ... It 
doeen l matter* 

And she comforted me.., . She encouraged me. 

May I he ihrlce accursed! What a world of irony was in this 
single fact for mel /o« unaginc! Here was f, seriously occupied at 
this very time w^h the deshny of humanitv, thinking of the re* 
organiMbon of Jc social system, of poliiicil revolutions, reading 
aU aom of d^ihshl^y irise books whose nhysmai profundity was 
wrtain y unfalhomab e by their very authors—at tbia very time, 

I My, I was ^ing iflth all my might to moke of myself "a potent, 
active a«ial force” ft ev™ seemed to me that I had nartiallv ac* 
compliahcd my object; anybow, at thb time, in mv ideas about 
mj^lf, I had got 60 far as to recognise that I had an fimlusive 
right to exist, that 1 had the necessary greatness to deserve to live 
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tny life, and that 1 waa fdly competent to play a g^t hutoricai 
part therein. And a woman was now warming me with her body, 

■ wretched, battered, bnnted creature, who had no pl^ and no 
value in life, and whom 1 had never thooght of helping till ahe 
helped me herself, and whom f really would not have known how to 
help in any way even if the thought of it had occurred to me. 

Ahl ] waa ready to think that all this was happening to me in a 
dream—in a disagreable, an oppreaaivc dream. 

Biil^ Ugh! U wss unpossiblc ft>r tuC" to thjdk tkiit, lor cold drops 
of rain were dripping down upon me. the woman was pr«iing close 
to me;, her warm breath was fanning my face, and—despite a 
odor of vckIIui— il did tne good* The vlnd howlod and raged^ lh& 
rain smote upon tht skiff, the waves splashed, both of us, 
einfaractng each other cofivulsivelyj nevcrthcleas ihlverEd with cold* 
All this was Daly" too rcflli and 1 am certain that nobody ever dreanaed 
such ati oppreaaive and horrid dieato as that rcably* 

But Nalashfl was t 4 dking all the tinte of something or other, 
talking kindly and sympathetically, as only women^ can talk. BoiEath 
the [ofluenee of her voice and kindly words, a little fire began to 
hum up wiLhiu me, and something insida my heart thawed in 
Consequence. 

Then tears poured from my eyes like a bailstonuT washing away 
from my heart much that was mb much that was stupid, much 
sorrow and dirt which had fastened upon it before that night. 
Natasha comforted me. 

“ComB+ come^ that will doT little one! DonT take onl That” I do I 
God will give you another chance « , - you will right yourself an^ 
stand In your proper place again . . « and it wfU be all right* . . - 

And she kept kissing me , - - miuiy kisses did tibe give me .. . 
buming kisses . . . and all for nothing. * * v 

Those were the first kisaea front a woman that had ever been 
bestowed upon mo, and they w'ere the best kisses loo, for all the 
Subsequent kisses cost me frightfully dear, and really gave me noth¬ 
ing at ail in exchange. 

“"Come, don't take on «o, funny one! HI manage for you to¬ 
morrow if you cannot find a pbee.” Her quicir persuasive whispering 
sounded in my ears as if U came through a dreairiv - * ♦ 

There we lav lill dawn. « hi * t *a a 

And when the dawn came, we crept from behind the Pkiif end 
went into the town. * . -Then we took friendly leave of each other 
and never met again, altbonah for half a year I EMrched m every 


hole and comer for that kind Nata»ba wilh whom I spent the 
auttimn night just dracnbed« 

If she be already dead—and well for her if it were so^—moy she 
^ in peace! And if she be alive ... still I say "Peace to her soul 
And may the consciousness of her fall never enter her soul . . , 

for that would be a superfluous and fruitless suffering if life is to 
be Jived. . , , 


THOMAS GRAY 

TOOmS CRAY iEaaiiBli, 1716-1771). ct Eli^uli RomantieUn, 

cf.Itsn.ui. wiii clsMical ii«fcgn.mid. Pwed moM of life .» 
pn)fcs.«T. wi^ IfiiTueuiJF in Litin. Elegy Tritten m « CMuioy CAjircAyanf 
cue of isTorite sad most quoted poem, in the lan^gc. ErwUsnl Pindane 
Odes Icfitt Tfcll Likiwtl 


ELEGY /iV A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

TTjc ploughman homewnrd plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to dartnesa and to me 

Now fades the glimmeriog landscape on the sight. 

And alJ the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning Righf , 

And drowsy tinldings lull the distant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her sncient soUtary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The brceiy «ll of idcenae breaUiing-mfim, 

The swallow twiltering froin the straw-built shed^ 
The cockV fibril! eUrioa, or the cchomg Hotut 
N o more shall rouse ihem fropi their lowl^ bed. 


For them no more the blaring hearth fthall burn. 
Or busy houseH^feply her evening care^ 

No child rcu run lo lisp their fibre’s relurm 
Or clbnb his knees the envied kiss to thare. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yidd; 

Thrir furrow oft the stubbom glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the wooda beneath their sturdy strokel 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homdy joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear» with a disdainful Hmile, 

The fibort and simple annals of the poor* 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth eVr gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave- 

Nor yoUt ye proud^ impute to these the fanltt 
!f memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise* 

Can storied um of animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fieetinn bfcal 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent di»t 
Or ftaltery soothe the dull cold ear of death * 


Perhaps in this neglected spot h laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fiTe, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or w aked to ecstasy the living lyren. 
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Bijt knowl^ge to ihelr eyes Her ample 

Rich with the spoils of time^ did ne^er unroll + 
Chill penury repressed their noble ra|;e. 

And froze the genial current of the soul* 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean beaCf 
Full many a Bower is born to bliiEb tinsetn. 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant of bis fields withstood 
Some mule inglorious MiZton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of bis country’s blood. 

The applause of listening senates to commandt 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiltng land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyea»— 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, hut their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne^ 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 

To {piench the bluidies of ingenious sliamet 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse's Bamei 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife^ 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the Cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the notsel^ tenor of iheir way. 

Yet e^en these bones from ingulf to protect* 

Some frail memorial stdl erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a iigh. 
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Their names, their years. spelJed by the unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and eulogy supply; 

And many a holy t«t around *he *tr^ 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For vho, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er rcslgncH, 

Left the warm precincts of the cbeerful , 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 

On some fond breast tbc parting soul relies. 
Some pious hand the closing eye requirw; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nalui* cries. 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who. mindful of the nnhonored dead. 
Dost in these line# their artlesfi tme tclale, 

Tf chance:, bv lonely contemplation led. 

Some kinged spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary'headed swain may 

*‘Otl have we seen him at the peep of davm. 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“TTwre at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes its old fantastic ro^ so higK 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles hy. 


"Hard by von wood, now smiling »>n 

Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like oi« fork™. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed m hopeless love. 


“One mom I miaaed him on the ’cui*onied hilL 
Along the heath, and near his favorite t«e: 
Another came ; nor yet beside the idL 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was be, 


“The next, ivitL dirges due, bi sad array. 

Slow through the churchyard path we saw hun bon»-^ 
Approach and read (for thou caial read) the lay 
Craved on ihe stone beneath yon aged thorn.’* 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame ujiknovfn; 

Fair science frowned not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soui sincere. 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 

He gave to misery all he hod —-n tear; 

He gained from Heaven ('twaa all he wished) a friend, 

No farther seel his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose). 

The bosom of hts Father and bis God. 


FRANZ GRUXPARZER 


? ff *^^77 T WetoloFT- M«d of prrv«l.. 

Fh«c (treaimrni of Medc. tepnd), Th^ Dr«^ c/ Lift. r« ffm 

That Litff 


SAPPHO 

AetP 

fUuunnea — Her naineuponthestars 
She has traced with diamond-pointed letiers. 
And only with (he rtars ’twill fade away. 

In distant lands, among strange men, ’twill 
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Echo, long after these our mortal f«m« 

Have perished, our graves no more are found. 

Then Sappho’s soul will spealc from out strange Jips; 

Her songs will live embalmed in untnown tongues. 

And thine, ihy name will live! Be proud of thy 
Undying name! In distant lands, by men 
Unknown, when cenlurie* have passed away, 

And time ha* swallowed all, 'twill echo then 
From every mouth. “Tw» Sappho sang the song, 

And Phaon caused her death.” 

Meliao^ Forbearl forbeur! omTi.ni me 

Phaon— A maniac wouldst thou make me? Wholl 9a>e roe 

from this lontienl? 

Eucharis enters^ 


Etichnns— 
Rhamn ^— 
Eiicharis — 
Rfuimnes^ 
Forbid! 
Euch^ris — 


Rhamnes, ihou art here! com* 

milher? 

To Sappho. I £*or she is ill- 
The god5 




f^uenana— I followed her afar, till gained 
The largest hall. Concealed, and with sharp cy^ 
Her motion* all 1 watched. Leaning, and rai 
Upon a pedeslaL, she looked far o et 
The distant sea, that raged and chafed upon 
The rock'hound coast. With pallid cheek an cyna» 
Veiled with their lids, all molionless she stood. 
Among those marble statues, one of them. 

Only she seized upon the altar flowers. 

The gold and omameiils within her reach. 

And cast them, musing, deep in the raging sea. 
Their fall with longing ej-e* she seemed to lollow. 
1 nearer drew; but now a sound 1 heard 
That shook her inmost soul. .Suspended from 
On higb^ the breeze loiicbctl the lyttT 
And pensive played within its uhlunwl sitings^ 
Deep sighingr she looked upt nnd all her *ng 
Thrilled, i^haken invisibly by higher 
powers. Her eyes with a slrangc fit* juume * 

A Wdy smile played rnouth. 

The fim-dosed lips were parted now* nod words 
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Not Sappho wor^ bul edicts of the gods I 
0 fncfld, she said, “thou dost ndtoouish me 
W passing time- 0 thanks! I uodemtend 
Thee Hell How the wall she gained, and how 
l>Te h»gh.haogjng reached. I know not. 

Her 8 beam [Jgbt it seemed; and as 
I loofc^ she held the lyre and pressed the strings 
her slorm moved breast; while audibly 
Ihe brathing sounds came forth and pasaed away, 
suspended os a votive wreath upon 
The domestic aUor, huag h«r crown; she took 
And wound It round her bead; the purple robe 
flowing veil, o'er her fait sbouldera threw, ' 

Vi, , *.^*‘* "ow- with lyre in hand, 

And look izi&pireik upraisedL the nltar steps 
As^ding, with her whole light form enwrapped 
In light, in prayer had bent his tiemhling tneea, 

And haded her the immortal. Silent 
And motionlos she stood, yet through my limbs 
^ept shuddering fear; I ijtiailed beneath 
Her piercing eye, and Ued to ihee, 

R/umnes— Left her? 

RcKum 1 yet see, herself comes near! 

f «pon her h«»/, and /Ac golden 

lyre tn her hand. surrounded by her women, and descends 

steps af the marble coionnade.) aescenos 

melilta — Sappho! dearest mistreM! 

5^pAo fcalm oed What wouidst thon. then? 

Afe/iHa-- ^nl is Jc bandage from my opened eyes. 

Ld me again b^com* iJiy sLavt, Receive 
Again whafs Oiine, and pardon sucp 
Sappho— So ill 

AdvL^ briieve me not. No gift ftom the« 

tt lit Sappho lake. That was my own. thou cans! 

Not give nor lake. 

f kfleeJihg) _ Q I isten, Sappho! 

Beware! kneel not to me; devoted am I to the godsi 

Z- 0 S-PPhol 
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Siipp)l<>— Thou *peak«l ol thii>S!H long pwit, 

Thee, Phaon, 1 wugh(! and found myself. 

Thou urdcrstood me not. Farewell 1 or firmer 
Grotind my hop« mM&i rstl 

Pkaofi— Halesl Ihou me, then? . 

Sappho^ Hatred! Love! fa there no third? Worthy wert 

Thou, and are so still, and ever will to roc 
Be so; like a dear chance companion 
Thai accidcfit a¥^hUe led m my boat-The 
Once reached, we part, each wandering on 
His path alone; yet often from the path. 

The widening path, recall the friendly iReeUng. f Her voice faUt. 

Phaoit (much — 0 ^pphol 

Sappho — Forhcarl we part in peace. ^ __ 

(To the othen}— Yon who have Sapphos weakness seen, 

pardon! 

To Sappho’s weakness be ye reconciledl 
The how when henl first ahowa its power, 

^SAe fwtntJ to tfur altar in the bark^raund}-- The tUro 
Is lit. To Aphrodite it mounts, clear as 
The beam of coming day. 

(To her Servants and Phaon}— And now rmove. 

Leave me to counsei with mine own-mme o™. 

Ob., h" lf> •" 

Soppfcl IhtMcr Oat Mail doit u Hu dlt> 

Ye lofty gods! divine! With blessings nch ^ 

You’ve crowned my life- My hand the mrn^ lyt* 

Has touched; the poet’s eup for me runs oer. 

A heart to feel, a mind to think, and power 
To form my thought to ronsk. you have |pven. 

With rich blessings you hate ^ * 

With victory you've crowned my feeble bmw. 

And sowed in distant lands the poet 9 lame. 

Of immortality the seed-Echoes 

From strangers’ longues the song I »lruck upon 
My golden lyre, and only with the earth 
The fame of Sappho dies. 

Indues uitminglrd tup. crowned h|^ with aweete. 

The poet only sips, but does not drmit- 
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Obedient tD your highest wmIi^ ihc 
Unemplied enp I place aside, and drink noL 
What yon decreed+ nil-powerful godfi, 

Has Sapphn finiahed! Deny me not 

The last reward within your power to grant— 

No weakness, no decay, let Sappho know. 

In her full strength^ in nature's hloom. 0 take 
Her quickly to yourselres! 

Forbid that a priestess of the gods 
Should be the theme of god^euying foes! 

The sport of fools, in their own folly wise! 

You bruised the flower^ break now the stem; 

Perfect in truth what waa begun in lovfty 
And spare ihe conflict's bleeding struggle. Granu 
0 grant the victor>^! the victor's weakness spare! 

The flame Is kindling while the sun a#oendal 
I feel I’m heard I Great gods^ I thunk you I 
Melitta I Phaon f come nearer to me! 

(She losses Fhaan <m the /oreAeetd^'— 

A friend frem distant worlds salutes thee thusl 
(Embracing Mdiila}— 

Thy mother, dead, sends thee this kiss! Farewell! 

There, on the altar of love's goddess^ love 
Fulfills^ of love, the melancholy fate! 
fShe hastens ta the altar J 

Rhamnei — What means she? Inspired is all her being. 

The splendor of inuuiortals wraps her rounds 

fSappho, who has gradually approached the edge of the rfifl, upon 
Ufkich the (diar stands, stretches hath hmds oper Meliua and 
Fhaon*) 

Sappho^ To men give love! ambition to the gods! 

What for you blooms, enjoy, and think of Sappho! 

Of life the last debt 1 pay! ^e godst 

To yon, grant blessings; and to me—themselves. 

(She springs from the cfif into the seaj 
F/mon- — Hold! Sappho! hold! 
hfeli/ta — Alas, she falls! she dies. 

Phaon (busied teitk Melim )— 

Quidt! ipiick! She dies! Forth from the ahore To save! 

Rkamnes (has ctimbed upon the rocJt^'— 

The gods protect! There on that cliff she falls; 
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There i* nhe crushed, destroyed! Bears she off? 

Itnpossiblie! aIm! too Iste! 

Phaon— Why weep 
Yauhere? d boot! haste! haste to save her- 
fJescendtag )—■ 

Forbearl it i» too late! Grant her the grave 
The gods decree. That she, disdainitig this 
earth, within the sacred wave* has 
Chosen for her rest. 

Phaon -—■ Dead! 

Rhamnes — Dead! 

Phaon — Dead! alas! 

Impossible! She ia not dead! not dead! 

Itfum no— Withered the laore!! broJten are the string*; 
Upon the earth there waa no home lor her; 

To heaven has Sappho, to her own, remrnedL 
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IL4FIZ 


HAFIZ (SliiliiA ud-DlD MohiAi^nl4. Pcrgiftii, ca^ UiiequAlfd Euastrr 

tho ^htszni (fiKchrt iTtk t>o«iii)« Hi* Dimn, coPtlAimiig ctir 500 gktsiiisr. 
influaiccd Iflicr PctnUn. Indian and Turkiah pula, nod Wntemcrg svtch u 
Goclkcv A mhUi mj^tic and supc!!!! ulimt. 


CHARMS THAT CHARM NOT 

Without the loved one's cheek the rose 
Can charm not. 

The spring, imlesA the vin^ctip flotvB, 

Can charm not. 

The greenwDod'fi border and the orchard’s air, 

UnJeflA some Itilip cheek be theret 
Can charm not. 

The flugardipped, the fair of rosy frame. 

Whom kUsefi nor embrace can claim, 

Can ebarm not. 

Tbc dancing cypress^ the enrapturing flower, 

I f no nightingnie gladden the boweri 
Can charm not. 

The painter’E picture, though with genius rife. 

Without the picture that has life. 

Can charm noL 

Winer flower, and bower abound in charm, yet they. 

Lack we the friend who makes us gay^ 

Can charm not. 

Thy soul, O Hafiz! ia a cotn that none prize; 

And it, though poured forth largea»-wiae. 

Can charm not. 
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THE FEAST OF SFRIHG 


My breast is filled with roses, 

My cup is cToWMcd with winc^ 

And the veil hrr face diJ^clcwes— 

The maid 1 hail as tnincp 
The moaarcb, wheresoe’er he be. 

Is but a slave compared to me. 

Their glare no torches throwing. 

Shall in our bower be found— 

Her ey€s* like moonbeams glowing. 

Cast light enough around; 

And other odors I can spare 
Who sfxnl the perfume of her hair^ 

The honET-dew thy ehann might borrow. 
Thy Up slonr to me is sweet; 

When thou art absient, faint with sorrow 
T hide me in some lone retreats 
Why talk to me of power or fame? 

What are those idle toys to me? 

Why ask the praises of my name, 

My joy, my triumph Is in thee. 

How blest am [! around me swelling 
The notes of melody arise! 

I hold the cup with wiae eKceUiug, 

And gaze upon thy radiant C)'ea> 


0 Hafiz—never waste thy hours 
Without the cup, the lute, and love^ 

For ^tjs the sweetest time of flowers* 

And none these moments shaM reprove. 
The nightingales around thee sing; 

It is the joyotis feast of spring. 


THE DRUNKARD'S EXCUSE 

Know von lli« true kkI wtiy it ia th«t 1 driiA? 

From pride and from lolly I atnKted and aweUed tJwou^ the 

town; 
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And now those detestable vices, from which the saints shrint, 

I will in the depths of the ocean of dninkenness drown, 

MY BIRD 

My soul is as a sacired bird, the highest heaven its nest. 

Fretting within its body-bars, it finds on earth ila nst; 

When rising from its dusty heap this bird of mine shall soar 
Twill find npoti the lofty gale the nest it had before. 

The Sidrah shall receive my bird, when it has winged its way, 

And on the Empyrean's top, my falcon's foot shall slay. 

Over the ample field of earth is fortune's shadow cast. 

Where upon wings and pennons borne this bird of nine has passed. 
No spot in the two worlds it owns, above the sphere its goal, 

Its body from the quarry b, from “No Place" b its soul. 

Tb only in the glorious world my bird its splendor shows, 

The rosy bowers of Paradise its daily food bestows. 


JUDAH HALEVI 

JUDAH HALEVI (SpsalBfa-Hebrew, cs. 1080-1140), Ooe of ercmtrt! Hrbrew 
pact* of Spsflish Coldcn Pen^ the S™i Sine« of Zton. Phr»i«^ 

by profeMiiMl. cmieroled lo PolaUne to derate wt of life to writing Sangt af 
Zion. AIm fuDOlJe: Stftf htt’Kaian, a dielajtna on irwiih re]igi°ll sad hilfoiT* 
in effect sn eeiay on satioail reviriL REligious sml litiygicsl poem* till] uud 

bi priyET. 

I. A LETTER TO IHS FRlEf^D ISAAC 

But yesterday the earth drank like a child 
With eager thirst the autumn rain. 

Or like a wistful bride who waits the hour 
Of love's mysterious bliss and pain. 

And now the Spring is here with yearning eyes; 

Midst shimmering golden flower-beds. 

On meadows carpeted with varied hues. 

In richest raiment clad, she treads. 
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She weaves a tapestry' of bloom o'er aU, 

And myriad eyed young plants upspring. 

Wbile^ green, or red like lips ibal to tbe mouth 
Of the beloved one sweetly ding. 

Whrtice come these radiant tints, ihcse blended beams? 

Here's such a daiEle^ such a blaze, 

As though earth stole the splendor of tlie stars. 

Fain to eel ipse them with her ra)'a- 
Come! go we to the garden with our wine. 

Which acallers sparks of hot desire. 

Within OUT hand is cold, but iti ovtr veins 
It flashes clear, it glows like fire. 

It bubbles Eimnily in earthen jngs* 

We catch it Lfi the crystal glass, 

Then wander through cool, shadowy lanes and breathe 
The spicy freshness of the gras?. 

Whilst wo with happy hearts our circuit keq>, 

The gladness of the Earth is shown. 

She smileth, though the trickling rain-drops weep 
Silently o'er her, one by one. 

She loves to feel the tears upon her cbeelc. 

Like a rich veiL with pearls inwove* 

Joyous she listens when the swallows chirp^ 

And w'arhles lo her niale^ the dove. 

Blithe as a maiden midst the young green leaves, 

A wreath shell windi a fragrant treasure; 

All living things m graceful motion leap, 

As dancing to some fuerty' measure. 

The morning breezes rustle cordially, 

Love's ihimt b sated with the balm they seni 
Sweet breathes the myrtle in the frolic wind^ 

As though remenaberitig a distant friend. 

The myrtle branch now proudly lifted high. 

Now whbpering to itself drops low again. 

TTie topmost pslmdcavcs rapturously sllr» 

For aU at once they hear the birds' soft strain. 

So stirs, JM) yearns all nature, gayly decked. 

To honor Isaac wi th her best array, 

Hcar'sl thou the word? Sheertes—I beam with joyt 
Because with Isaac 1 am wed today- 
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//. ADMOmTIOiV 

Long id the tap of childhood didst thou ^lecp, 

Thidfc hoift' thy youth like chaff did disappear { 

Shall lifers sweet Spring forever Uwt? Lcmk up, 

Old age approaches onitnouslj near^ 

OHt shake thou oflf the worldt even as the bird 
Shakes of! the midnight dew that clogjged hia wingSu 
Soar upwardp seek r^emption from thy guilt 
And from the earthly^ dross that round thee clings. 
Draw near to God, Hia holy angdb know» 

For whom His bounteoua streams of mercy flow* 

///. LOVE soms 

‘^Sce'st thoa o^er my shoulders falling, 

Snakedike ringlets waving free? 

Have no for they are twisted 
To allure thee tuito jnev** 

Thus she spake, the gentle dove. 

Listed to thy plighted love:— 

*^AlLf how long 1 wait undl 
* Sweetheart cometh back (she said) 

Laying his caressing band 

Underneath my bumEng head.” 


KNUT HAMSUN 

KNUT Hx\M5irN ^Norwegian, One of great Lftctmy fifnTM of 

modern Ncrwiy, Nwslut playwright and poet. Nohcl Priw* 192 a FamoM 

nuviri; Crowti cf lAc SoiL Naturn tnyiiic ftod blbin^ eritic of natEiHalidt 
ciTiliutioo*—yet snccuiuhcd to one of its lowest fonsj, N^&xu&l 


THE CALL OF LIFE 

Down near the inner harbor in Copenhagen there is a street called 
Vcslervoid, a rdativdy new, yd desolate, boulevard. There arc few 
houses to be seen on it, few gas Lamps, and almost no people what* 
ei^er. Even now, in summer, it is rare that one secs peojda prom* 
enadhig there. 
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Wdl, last evening T bad fomelhing of a auiprisa uHhat atreet, 

1 had taken a few turns up and down the aidewalk when a lady 
came towards me from the opposite direction There were 
people in sight. The pafi lamps were lighted, but it was ncro^cless 
dark—so dark that 1 could not dislingaish the Udya tice. One M 
the usual creatures of the night. 1 thouijht to myadf. and passed 

''"At'^d.e end of the boulevard 1 turned about and walked hack. 
The lady had also turned about, and I met her again. She « waiting 
for some one, 1 thought, and I wa* mrious to see whom she could 

be waiting for. And again I paaaod her by. 

When 1 wet her the third tinw 1 tipped my hat wd spoke to her. 

" Cood evening I Are you waiting for some one . 

She was startled. No-that ia, ye»-ahe was wai^g for some one. 
Did she object to my keeping her company liU the person she was 

did not object in the least, and ahe thanked ni®. For that 
matter, ahe explained, she was not expecting any on& She was 
niiefzlv takme the air—it waa w still Here. 

Vj^oS about eido by -He, We begao talking aboat vanoo. 

things of no grenl consequence, t offered my arm. 

"‘Thant you, oOy” she said, and shook Her bead. 

There was no greet fun promenading in this way; 1 
see her in the dark- I struck a match to see what tune it was. 1 heW 
the match up and looked at her too. 

“Nine-thirty,” I said. , . , , 

She shivered as if she were freeing. I aei^ tlm opportunity, 
“Yon are freeing?” 1 ssked. “Shan’t we drop m so^ place and 
get something to drink? At Tivoli? At the National? 

“But, don’t you see, ! canT go anywhere now, she answered. 
And I noticed then for the first time that she wo« a very long 

i^ged her pardon, and blamed the darkness for my mi^e. 
AndZ way in which she look my apology at ooce coovinced me 
that she was not one oi the usual mphl wanderem. 

“Won’t you lake my atm?” I suggested agam. it may warm 

you a hiL'* 

We ptiTiTp^ilS down a few turns. She asked me to look at the 
time oDoin^ 

“It ia ten,” I said. “WheTC do you bve? 
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Gamk KongcreL^ 

I fliopped 

^'And miiy 1 see y«ii to your door?^* 1 asked. 

“Not very well,” she answered. ! can^t lei you * . » You 

live OD Bredgade, don^t you?” 

^How do you know I asked surprised. 

“0K» I know who you are,” she answered. 

A pause. We walked arm id arm down ihe lighted streets. She 
walk^ rapidly^ her long veil streaitiiTig behind- 

'^We had heller hurry^” she said. 

Al her door in Gamle Kongevei she turned toward me as if to 
thank me for my kindnm in escorting her, I opened the door for 
her, and she eptered slowly. I thrust my shoulder gently against the 
door and followed her In* Once inside she seized my hand. Neither of 
us said anything^ 

We Diounted two flights of stairs and stopped on the third floor* 
She herself unlocked the door to her apartment then opened a 
second docr^ and took me hf the hand and ted mo in* It wbs pre^ 
sumahly a drawlng-Toom j I could hear a dock ticking od the wall 
Once inside the door the lady paused a moment, threw her anus 
about me suddenly, and kissed me trembHngly^ passionately, on tiie 
mouth. Right on ihe mouth^ 

Won't you be sealed,^ she suggested. “Here is a sofa. Meanwhile 
rU gel a lighl’^ 

And she lit a lamp. 

! looked about me, amazed, yet curious* I found myself in a 
spacious and extremely well famished drawing-room with other^ 
half open, doors leading into several rooms on the side* 1 could not 
for the life of me make out what sort of person it was 1 had oomc 
across. 

^‘WTiat a beautiful room!** 1 exclBimedl. ''Do you live here?'* 

“Yes, this is my home+*^ she answered. 

“Is this your home? You live with your parents then?*’ 

“Oh, ho,** she laughed- **1 am an old woman, as you^U seel** 

And she renioved her veil and her wraps. 

“There—sec! W^hal did I tell you!” she saidj and threw her arms 
about me once egoin^ abruptly, driven by soine uneontrollahlc urge. 

She might have been twentyMwo or three, wore a ring on her 
right hand, and might for that matter really have been a married 
woman. Beautiful? No, she was freckled, and had scarcely any 
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eyebrows. Bui there was m efienfesceiit iWe about her, and her 
mouth was stranftely beautiEuL 

i wanted to ask her who she was. where her husbaiid was, if she 
had any, and whose house thb was I was in, but she throw hers^ 
about me every time I opened my mouth and forbade me to 

inquisitive. ,, , 

“My name is Ellen.” she eiplaincd. "Would you care for sotne- 

Ihing to drink? It really won’t disturb any one if I ring. Perhaps 
you’d step in here. In the bed room, meanwhile.” 

I went into llm bed-room- The light from the drawing^ room 
illumined it parHally. I saw two b«is, Ellen rang and ordered 
and 1 heard a maid bring in the wine and po out again. A little later 
Elkn came into th e bed-room after roe, but she ^pped e ort in ^ c 
door 1 took a sl^p towards her. She utiered a Utile cry ^ ^ ^ 

same liirtc came towards me- 

Thu was lasL evenings ^ i. 

What further huppened? Ah. patienoel Th_ere is much morel 
Tl was beginning to grow light this morning when i awoke. The 
daylLehl crept into the room ou either aide of the curtam. Ellen 
was also awake and smiled toward hk. Her arms were white and 
volvrtv, her breast imusually high, 1 whispered something to her, 
and site closed mV mouth with hei^, mute with tenderness. The day 
crew lighter and lighter. 

Two hours later 1 was on my feet. Ellen w« also up. busy d^resamg 
herself-she had got her shoes on. Then it was I e^nenc^ aome- 
Ihing which even now strikes me as a gniesome dream. I ww a 
tlie wash stand. Ellen had some errand or other m the 
room, and as she opened the door i turned around and glanced in- 
A cold draft from the open windoi^ m iho room rashed 
me, and in the center of the room T could jurt 
strelchcl out on u table, A corpse, in a coffin, dr««ed m -hd- 
a gray heard, the corpse of a man. His 

madly clencbc*! fisL. underneath the shert, and his face ^ 
and ghastly in llie exyeme, 1 could see eveiythmg in full daylight. 

I tuni«1 Hwav and ^ word- j 

When Ellen returned I was dressed and reedy to go out. I codd 

scarcely brine mvsclf to respond to her em ^ ihe 

additional dolhos; she wanted to e«ompany me 
atreet door, and 1 let her come, still sainng nothing. At the door she 
pressed dose to the wall so as not to be seen. 
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'Wisll. good-bye,” she whispered. 

'‘Till tq-jnorrow?^* t asked, in pjirt to test her. 

“^No, tiuX to-morrow^^ 

“Why not lo^mortow?” 

^Xot so^ many quealioiLs, dear. 1 am gomg to a funeral to-morrow, 
a relation of mine is dead. Now there—yon know in” 

“But the day after lo-aionrow?” 

“Yes, the day after to-morrow^ at the door here. 111 meet yon. 
Good'bye!” 

1 went, 

VtTio was she? And the corpse? With its fisU clenched and the 
comers of its mouth drooping—how ghastly comic! The day alter 
to-morrow she would be ejqKcting me* Ought 1 to see her again? 

I went straight down to the Bernina Cafe and asked for a direc¬ 
tory, I looked up number so and so Camle Kongevei, and—-there— 
there was the name. I waited some little time till the morning papers 
were out. Then I turned quickly to the atinonncenients of drathsp 
And^-surc enough—there ] Found hers too, the very first in the 
iial, in bold type: ‘‘Mv husband, fihy-three yearn old* died to-day 
after a long illness.” The announcement was dated the day before 
yesterday* 

I sat for a long time and pondered. 

A man marries. His wife is thirty ycirs younger lhan he. He con^ 
tracts a lingering illness. One fair day he dies. 

And the young widow breathes a aigh ol relief* 


THOMAS IL4RDY 

THOM.-SS HARDlc (Engluh, uad poeL, ftealisiic observer 

uf dllaire tttd ptltor, mi Lia hesi mhru wtitmg af njiLht Wnt^jL Bifgan cof^r 
■s arthitccl. HJa major nova^h are tmeedieii: TAc Mayor vf Ca^trhridgt, 
Tht Rettiitt of the Ntum, ffjj of the fude Ohiru/e. 

PcRimlitic epk drama, FAc Dyriasts^ considered by some liia maaterpie^e. 


SQUIRE PETRICfCS LADY 

Folk who are at all acquainted with the traditions of Staplelord 
Park will not need to be told thnt in the middle of the last century it 
was owned by that trump of mortgagees, Timothy Petrick, whose 
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BkUl in wining posB^wiion of fair by granting avims ol money 

on their tillc aeedii has wldom if ever been equaled »n our part 
of Englatid. Timolhv was a lawyer by profession, and agent to 

several noblemeii, W which mean* h» speeiaMlna of busmen 
came opened to him by a sort of revelation. It « said that a relative 
of his, a very deep thinker, who afterwards had the misfortune to 
be transported for life for mistaken notions on the siting of a 
will, tanght him considerable legal lore, which he creditably resolved 
never to throw away for the benefit of other people, hut to reserve 

it entirely for his own. , , 

However, 1 have nothing in particular to say about h» 
active days, but rather of the lime when, an old man, he bi^ l^on 
the owner of vast estates by the means 1 Have 
them the great manor of Stapleford. on which he ^ 

splendid old mansion now pulled 

estates near Sherton Abbas, nearly aD the l»rou^ of ^ 

many properties near Ivell. Indeed, 1 can’t call to 
landed potions, and 1 don’t know that it matters much at 
time of dav, seeing that he's been dead and gone many 
It is said that when he boiighl an estate he would not 
pay the price till he had walked over every single acre w ft ^ 
own two feel, and prodded the soil at eVCTy point ^ 

spud, to test its qiiality. which, if we rega^ the c*t«>t of his prop- 
erties, must have been a stiff business for him. 

At the time I em speaking of he was a man over ci^ y, , 

SDH was dead; but he had two BTandaons. the eldest of 

namesake, was married, and was shortly exp«tmg 

the grandfather was taken ill. for «^*ath, « it 

his age. Bv his will the old man had creat^ an entail f« » tel ev^ 

the lawyem call it), devising the whole of the 

grandson and his i«me male, failing which to 

son and hk Uisue male, failing which, to mmolcr relatives, who ne«! 

not be nienljondd now* „ 

While old Timothy Pelrick was ly‘"l5!)'? Z fortune 

wife, Annetta, gave birth to her 

would have it, was a son. Timothy her hushnnd ihSe 

a scheming family, was no great schemer himself, 'JSt 

one of thePetricks then living whose heart had 

moved by sentiments which did not run m the g«ove ^ 

and on ftis account he had not 

wife having been the daughter of a family of no hette gi 
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than his own; that is lo say, her fatJier wa* a country* townsman 
of the professioDal classp Bui s^he was a very pretty woman, by &U 
acoountSt and her htisband had seen, courted, and married her In 
a high tide of infatuation, after a very short acqaalntanee. and with 
very little knowledge of her hearfs hlslory* Ife had never found 
reason to regret his cholee as yet, and bis anxiety for her recovery 
was great. 

She was siipposed To be out of danger, and hcrscr]l and the child 
progressing well, when tliere was a change for the worse, and she 
sank so rapidly that she was soon given over. When she felt she 
w'aa about to leave him, AnucUa sent for her husband, and, on tis 
speedy entry and assurance that they were alone, she made him 
floleittnly vow to give the child every care in any circumstances 
that might arise, if it should please Heaven to take her. This, of 
coume, he readily promised. Then after sooie hesitation she told 
him that she could not die with a falsehood upon her soul, and 
dire deceit In her life; she tnU!$t make a terrible confession to him 
befon? her Ups were scaled forever* She thereupon related an in+ 
cident concerning the the baby's parentage which was not as he 
suppos^. 

Timothy Petrick, though a quick-feeUng nrtan. was not of a sort to 
show nerves outwardly; and he bore himself as heroically as he 
possibly could do in this ^ing moment of his Ufe. Tliat same 
nigh! his wife died; and while she Jay dead, and before her funeroL, 
he hastened to the bedside of his sick grandfather, and revealed to 
him all that hod happened—the baby^s birtht hia wife’^s confession, 
and her death, beseeching the aged man, as he loved hinit to bestir 
htm«lf now, at the eh-venth hourt and alter his will ao as to dish 
the intruder. OJd Timothy, socltig matters in Uie same light as his 
gTand 60 ii, required no urging against allowing anything to stand in 
the way of legitimate inlieritaJice; he cmutCNl another will, limiting 
the entail to Timothy, his grnndsoii, for life, and his male heirs 
thereafter to he born, a Iter them to his other grandson, Edtvard, and 
Edward^s heirs. Thus die newly born infant, who had Isccn the 
ceiiler of so many hopes, was cat off and scorned as none of the elect. 

The old mortgagee lived but a short time after this, the excite¬ 
ment of the discovery having told upon hitn considerably, and he 
was gfllhered !o his fathers like the most clmritablc man in his 
ticighbothood. Both his wife and grandparent being buried, Timothy 
settled down to his nsiual life a& well as he was able, mentally satis* 
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fied Ihnt be had. bv prompt action, Mmied the coi«e«iuenc» of 

,«! dire domestic ircachery a, had been shown 

rcsolTing to moiry a second time aa eooii as he could him 

'^BuT m.^'d^nll^^lwaye know themsdv^ The 
Timothy Pclrick’s mind bred in him by <!egr<^ such a 
misirus of womankind that, though seuoral 

ouracliveness came under his eye*, he could not hring himsel to 

the point of proposing marriage- He dreaded to take 

of h^band a aci^ond lime, discerning a trap in every prtticoat. and 

a Slough of Despond in possible heirs. “W;hat has 

when seemed so fair, may happen again ” he 

“I'll risk mr name no more.’* So he aholamftl Irom ““"'“if- " “ 

overeame hi* wish for a lineal descendant to foUow him m the 

.1-. •“ "H: 

had borne, after arranging for a meageT fulfilhmml 
to her to take care ol the hoy, by having him 

Oeeasionallv. remembering his promise, he went and ^ 

child, saw that he was doing well gave a f^ J 

and again went hb solitary way Thna he and 

the Stapleford mnnston-hottse till two or lhr« yearv 

One day he was walking in the garden, and by 

his snulT-bov on n bench. When ho came back to 

little boy standing theret he bad cs«M h« nut^. 

a plaything of the box, in spite of Ac 

Ae game brought in its train. Then the man with the incnistcd heart 
KTintere^ed in the little fellow's ^tence in h.s pW 
such discomforts; he looked in the child’s face saw ^ 

countenance, though he did not sec his o^. and Ml “ 
the piteousness of childhoofl—particularly of despised and rejected 

cbiUlhood, lit€ ihw befort him* , the 

From that hour, try as he would to ^un.crael 
buinan recessitv to love BomeUiing or other pot i ■ t„ 
hJ liad S his wisdom, and shaped iLself in a 
the youngster Rupert, This name had been given him by ^ 
mother wLn. at her request, the child was had 

1«. he should not surv ive for puhhe “’^J.-^^/h^rAlAime 

"A Marqai; 
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of Christ in ifwlcr, son of the Duke of Snuthwc^terland, for whom 
Annetta had eherished warm foldings before her marnagir. Recollect¬ 
ing some wshdering phrases in hi* wlfe^s in^X wofsh*, which he had 
not understood at the lime, he perceived ot last that this wae the 
person to whom she bad alluded when ailordmg him a clew to 
Ullle Rupert's history. 

He would sit in silence for hours with the child-, l>emg no jgreat 
speaker at the best of times: but the boy, on his part, was too 
ready with his longue for any break in dbcniime to arise because 
Timothy Petrick had nothing to say. After idling away hi a mominga 
in this manner^ Petrick would go to his own room and swear in 
long, loud whispers^ and walk up and dovim^ calling himself the 
most ridiculous dolt that ever lived, and declaring that he would 
never go near the little fellow again; to which re^'olve he would ad¬ 
here for the space, perhaps, ol a day. Such cases are happily not new 
to human nature, hilt there never was o ease ia which a man more 
completely befooled his former E4;1f than in thia. 

As the child grew up. Timothy's attaehnient to him grew deeper, 
till Rupert became almost the sole object for which he lived. There 
had been enough of the fantily ambition latent in him lor Timothy 
petrick to feel a little envy when, some time before this date, bia 
brother Edward had been aceepted by the Honorable 1 larriet Mount- 
clere, daughter of the «cond viscount of that name and title; but 
having discovered, os I have before statedt the paternity of hifl 
boy Rupert to lurk in even a higher stratum of society, those 
envious feelings speedily disperBed. Indeed^ the more he reflected 
thereon, after his brother's aristocratic marriage, the more content 
did he become. His late wife took softer outline in his inemory, as 
he thought of the lofty taste ehc had displavcd, though only a 
plain burgher^s daughter, and the justification for this weakness iit 
loving the child—the justlhcatinn that he had longed for^—was af¬ 
forded now in the knowledge that the hoy was by nuture, if net 
by name, a repres^entative of one of the nnbWl hoiM§ in Enirland^ 

“She was a woman of gtnnd instincts, after alk^ he said to 
himiwlf, proudly- “To fin her choice upon the immediote 5 ucce¥.-?or in 
that ducal lino—It was finely conceived] Had he been of low blood 
like myself or my relations she would scarce have deserved the 
harsh measure that t have dealt out to her and her ofTBprln^. flow 
much less, then, when such groveling tasie^ were farthest from her 
soul! The mBTi Annetta lovetl was uoble, and my hoy is noble in 
ipite of me^^' 




1!..»*■»••' '"".s“.n^,“‘;;h5rTr 

n< liim' He U of pure stock on one »tae , l 

=,ain.„ nm ol .ff.i..h- ’-‘M k.vjb«. • 

Bri», . mn. »!..•"« I>“ h. “a«.W *« 

wTcS^d -!.« .Sl7. iJ>7, l.»d-drinii"i:rL .^3 
EltSy AJi" » 8"' '■7,""°” c^vltick'S 

hi> hl.e8 hiir. Er.y. k» et*r ?”■“ » j |_ Hr '. iiUtuI 

,i„J»,, »d Itavr, tnr.. .h.. A ^ 

B„d.n=. miaHrf to er.ll»8 ."d «.d ".»™- 

this right-minded man feU down on his Lcanlv descended 

ing and thanked G<hI that he was not as other meanly desce 

fathers in sucli raatlm* Petrick family that the 

it was in the peoihar hrit found 

MtiaiBctton which ulhnialely , nnhililv and plwked 

...rto. Thr P«ricfa h.d j,:?. Sirg. 

Il™ .1 llr ..mo lime, ^.t ...eHent m.» toH 

about fieh were mucb akin to those o |■^^^ed ariitoetecy. 

to Jeeaeodent,. leme, *fy». ceoeem »8 ‘ f 

To 10,10,0 eoJ to love toioltoeoeto .. « ptove edmg f 

>>“■ ..H diehtiefly ooe day 

that Timothy’s son was well Ji, cwn childT<;n+ 

«hopsi Btii offices io bift ^ i^prrot in ixsss^ing surh a 

shol be hmv. «.,. ^.iVefto w. eC^oftymetph 

mother as the pf contradicting that atatement 

within him at the power he poesessm oi 

if he chose. , . * - ,1,:. -ew nsped that he 

So much was he illustrious house ennobled 

now began to n^ad up , f ihcir very beginning in the 

.. 8.0 Dokes at Striae 'tH the ,«m ol bis 

glories of the "j pfte from royalty, grants of lands, 

own time. He Iand haildinga; more particular- 

purchases, inter marriages, planting-. 
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W ittcir poHlicai and nillitar>^ which had hfcn 

and ihcir performance# in am and Idler#, which had betni by no 
meanJ eDialcmptible, He E^todied prints of the poiixaita of (bat family> 
and then, like a cbcmiit watebrng a crystallisation* hc;^an to eiamine 
yotin|r Ruperfs face for tbe unfolding of tho&e bistoric curve# and 
shades that the painters Vandyke and Ldr had perpetuated on 
canvas. 

When the boy reached the most fascinating age of childhood+ and 
his shunts of laughter rang through Slapleford ITonse ffom end 
lo endi the remoTse that oppressed Timothy Petrick knew no bounds. 
Of aiJ people In the world this Rupert was the one on whom he 
could have wished the estalcs to devolve; yet Rupert, hy Timothy*# 
own desperate strategy at the lime of his binb^ had been oiuried 
from ah inheritance of them; aitd^ since he did not mean to remarry^ 
tbe manors would pass to his brother and his brother’s chiJdreci+ 
who would he noth in g to hiiiu whose boasted pedigree on one side 
would be uolhlng to his Ruiierfa. 

Had he only left the £rst will of bis grandfather alone! 

His mind ran on the wilb continuallvt both of which were in 
existence^ and the hrst. the canceled one, in his own poss^iou- 
Night after night, when the servants were all abed, and ihe click of 
safery-locks sounded as loud as a crash^ he looked at that first w^iJL, 
and wished it had been the second and not the fii^t* 

The criais came at last. One night after havdng enjoyed the 
boy's coTTiprtfiy for hours, he could no longer hear that hts beloved 
Rupert should be dispossessed, and he committed the felonious deed 
of altering the date of the earlier will to a fortnight later* which 
rnnde its execution appear suh?equenl to the dale of the second will 
already proved. He then boklly propounded the will as the 
second* 

Ris brother Edward submitted to what appeared to be not only 
incontef^tihle fact, but a far more likely dispcisition of old Timothy 
property^ for, like mDoy other#, he had been much Eurprised at the 
limitatton# defined in the other will, having no clew to their cause. 
Tie joined his brother Timothy in setting aside the hitherto accepted 
docunwrtt* and matters went on in ihcir usual course, there being no 
dispositionB in the substituted will dilTering from those in the othsTt 
except such a# relaletl to a future which had not yet arrived. 

The years moved on. Rupert bad not yet revealed the nnxiously 
ex|>eclcd historic lineaments which should forwhadow the political 
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abilities of the diic*l fsmily aforeawi wlieii il 

Uiin dav that Timothy Patrick "’•‘de the^uainUna of a ^ 

ripeninB to mUmacy, the b«n subject 

liSu to vrhich Anoettu’a mother sud grandm^r had _J 

-Qu, ,1 b.U.ri»B « muin : to Vil. 

quired if Timothy had ever noticed *= jj .h,! he discerned 

b„ Ufcfi=« 1». ;!»fin 

Berms of the same pecuhanty m , dumbfouaded 

her girlhood. One explanation l^eat «- 

TimothT Petrick was persdaded in his own mind 
fession 'io him had lieen based on a 

■‘Yon look down in the mouth! Mid the “'f 

-A li. nn«™ncd. Tk ^StaTbS .« I* 

Bn. h. «n.ld hnrdly Wj«n ,iU nn,. b. 

!::f.:“\"uXrd’iriL'in 

dents at such a physical criaw m ^ j upshot of hi» 

Petrick prosecuted his inquiries showed 

labors was. briefly, that a compBrL*on 

irrefutably that his poor wife 9 pn-^fion—a highly moral 

in fact. The young Marquis of her ^^^^f^J^VtlTyeaf before An- 
.«l „«n .(.« b« «. tin 

nelta’a *”*! .'*'* 1 , delicate ideal dream^ro morCn 

young girl s loce for ^ to ,„«,l him; whisreupon 

Timothy went home, and tb ^ pussewion of his soul- 

a strangely dkmal lecling ® plelician blood in the veins of 

After Jl. Ihen. Iheec wB »o0. ^ ^ b, . 
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ever; he could no longer read hLstor)^ Ln die hoj^s face and centu¬ 
ries of dominatiqn in his eyca. 

His manner towards his son grew colder and colder from that day 
forward^ and it w&s with bitterness of heart that he dkcenied the 
characteristic features of the Petricks unfolding themselves by de¬ 
grees. Instead of the elegant knife-edged noseT so typical of the 
Dukes of Southwcsterlandi there began to appear on his face tlie 
broad nostril and hoUow bridge of his grandfather Timothy. No il- 
lufitrious line of politieians was promised a continuator In that gray* 
ing blue eye, for it was ac^uiTlng the expression of the orb of a 
particularly objectioilablo cousin of his own; and^ instead of the 
mouth-curres which had thrilled Psrllamentary audiences in speeches 
now bound in calf in ei'Ory well-ordered Library^ there was the bulb 
tip of that very uncle of his who had had the mbforuiae with the 
signature of a geutlemaD^s wilf^ and had been transported for life 
in consequenoe. 

To think how he himself, too, had sinned in this same matter of a 
will for this mere fleshly rqtroductJon of a wretched old uncle who^ 
very name he wished to fdrget! The hoy'^a Christian namCt evem was 
an imposture and an irony^ for it implied hereditary iorcc and brib 
liancy to which he plainly would never alfain. The consolation of 
real sonship Was always left him certainly; but he could not help 
groaning to himself, “Why cannot a son be one's own and sotnebody 
elseV likewise 

The Marquis was shortly afterwards in the neighborhood of Slaplc- 
fordt and Timothy Petnck hinif and eyed bis noble countenBnee 
admiringly. The neait day, when Pelrkk was in his study, somebody 
knocked at the door. 

“Who^s there?'^ 

^^Rupert.” 

“Tililupen thee, you young imposter! Say, only a poor couunon* 
place Petrick!” his father grunted. "Why didn't you have a voice 
like the Marquis I sow yesterday!^ he continued^ as the lad came in* 
*"Why haven't you his looks, and a way of commanding os if you'd 
done it for Centuries—hey?” 

*'Why? How can you eapcct jt^ father, when Tm not related to 
bim?" 

“Ugh! Then you ought to be!” growled his father* 
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BRET IIARTE 

BRET HRRTE (Am.*-. 

Wc,,. I.k i. B.™ 1 . MW™ »«i~ 

1354 ^ vid wa^k*^ ■* tMEhijr, bhb^i pr^ ^ ^ ^ r-wm*' 

-ThrCh^t. cf PoVcT Fl-t" ..d “Tl* U.k -I to. 

the outcasts of poker fiat 

A5 Mr. John Oakhurst, ganiblrr. »lcp^ into tl'« 
ker na. o. ih. morning ol the 23 d 
sciou. <,( a ehnnge in il» morri ahno,ph«e 

Two or three men, There «« « Sabbnth 

E'tl'" bISC'b •• “«“"•• 

'“T Sl=. clnv l...d»B.. ^ 

lh<« imficlioii^ .Ila «>meb«ily," it 

inuse was anollrer quMtior. I ^ - mxifil the handker- 

rellectcd; “likely il’a me " He reamed to 

chief with which he had h«n wjmg o| any 

Flnl from his neat boots, and qniiElIv discnoTB*^ 

farther -„fl„ somebody.” Il hndjnteiy 

In point qf fad, I Otter riat wi« , « valuable horses, 

suffered the loss of several thousa '' rt_gjj, virluoua 

and a prominent citizen, tt was an^^f the acU that 

reaction, quite as lawless and . dcterioined to rid the town 

Rjd pro,«t«l «. A «».. in rnppJ » 

of wil that Poker Hat ventured to sit ^ J d^ induded ia this 
M,. 0 ,kh.n,. «» - • >-■ 

category. A few of the fe^bursing themselves from 

sible esample^ and a ,bcn,, “ifs agin jtistice, 

said Jim Wheeler, to let “ money." But p crude sentiment 

of t”SiJg in the breasts of those who had been fortuaeUs 
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pSicJ” o'-'Mruled thie^ narrower local 

pliilosophie calmr.CM. 

He ui rlr ^hwitaiion of hi- jadB«. 

i E:i",“,war'- •""'"“™"' 

PolL/*lS!,t!fr"‘,T™ the drport«l wickednisa of 

whn L*^ L of the settlement. Besses Mr. Oakharst, 

da the armed escort was mtended. the expairfaTetf party con. 
of a younp woman familiarlT known as “Tlie DocIim^"- 
,h. M „™ .K. ,i,fc „r si,Tp,o,"'.„'r'iM; 

fJ™d, JlEr wnSnnrf .lro.V,rd. Th. c. 

alcarJe projokcfl no comment^ from the speriators. nor was anv 

C toX Z , briefly 

**‘’*“‘P ^‘’“"'1 vent in a 

Mother Shinion^^^d some had latia^ag# from 

Billy The^nhniotk^ a Parthian volley of expletives from Unde 
/>bI ' ph ™®phic Oakhurst alone remained silrol. He listened 
«lml» to MolK«r ShiptonV do,™ ,„ oo, tto^bodr'. h.ort « to 

^'jTi :“'™""'‘ "' “"'I— tho, *. «o„W dio io ,h“,;.d 

Of his da^ Z ^ ZT ’■“"’"V Characteristic 

Z » t :Z o™ ridinp-home, “Five- 

Id not^dr -^ven ihLs ad 

k'"'j aympathy. The vonnp woman 

truefry, Mother SKipton eyed the powessor of *‘Five-<=tjot” with ma- 

«„d U„l. Billr iooWod th. .holo p.«, i,,’’! ripr, 

ran^ Jt was drsZ"" 1“ over a sleep mnontain 

iheTJiv Zr o J ‘™vel. In that advanced seasr.n 

foS inriT ^ r’*'- -rions of the 

nZni - Tj’ 1: "'f ‘•f 'he Sierra*. Tlie trail waa 

narrow and difficdi, At noon the D«ehe«, rolling oiit of her saddle 
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upon the frroujid, declared her intention oi goio^ no farther* and the 
party halted* 

The spot was flini^uLBrly wild and imprriaive* A w'oeded wuphi- 
theater Eurroundrd oft three sides by precipitous difi® of naked 
granite, sloped gently toward the crest of anollier precipice that over¬ 
looked the volley. It was, undoubtt-rdly, the most suitable spot for a 
CBinpt had camping been aclvjjable. But Air, Oakhurst knew that 
scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bsr was accomplished* and the 
party was not equipped or provisioned for delav, Thw fact be pointed 
out to his companions ciirtly,^ with o philosophic commentary on the 
folly of **throwing up their hand before the game was played out,” 
But they were furnished with liquor^ which in this emergency stood 
them in place of food, fuel* rest and prescience. In spite of bis tc* 
monstrances it was not long before they were more or less under 
its influence. Uncle Billy pSi^flcd rapidly from a heUicoai; stale into 
one of stupor, the Duchess became moudlin, and Mother Shiptou 
snored- Mr, Oakhurst alone remained erects leaning against a rock, 
calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It inlcTfered wdlh a profeaalon which 
required coolness^ impasaivencss, and presence of mind, and. In hi® 
own language, he **collldn^t afford As he gazed at his recumbent 
fellow exiles, ihr loneliuess begalten of his pariah trade, his habits 
of life, his very vices, for the first lime scriouftly npprejaed bim. He 
bestirred himself In dusting his black dothes, washing his hands and 
face, and other nets charactefislic of his studiously neat habits, and 
for a moment forgot his annoyanCCi, Hie thought of deserting his 
weaker and more pitiable companions never perhaps occuiTed to him* 
Yet he could nol help feeling the want of that excitemcrl which, 
singularly enough, was most conducive to that calm equanimity for 
which he was notorious. He looked at the gloomy walls that rose a 
thousand feel sheer above the circling pines around him^ at the sky 
ominously clouded, al the valley below* already deepening into shad¬ 
ow; and, doing so. suddenly he heard his own name f^llcd« 

A horseman slowly Mcended the trail- In the fresh, open Face of 
the newcomer Mr- Oakhurst recognised Tom Simeon, otherwise 
known as ^'^Tlie limticenti^*^ of Sandy Bar, He had met him SFomo 
months before over a **liwle game,” and had, with perfect equanimi^ 
ty, won ihe entire fiirtune—amounting to some lorty doUara—of 
that guileless youth- After the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew 
the youthful ipeculalor behind Ihe door and thus oddrossed him; 
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T^mmy you re a good Unir man, bm you cao’l gamble v^orth a 

Tom Simlon*^'’‘ 

There was a remembrance of this in hia boyish and enthimiasltc 
g Mting of Mr. Oakhursu He bad started, he said, to go to Poker 

mWl t ‘tr^l ^ i'’ f«l fa 

pgglej he bad run ai^ay with Piney Woods. Didn't Mr Oakhur.t 
?“i^ **’*’ 'b'^ Temper- 

W^s had objwted, and so they had run away, and were going to 
Tm l?r here they were. And they were tfred 

eoZlv^ "l i%r“"*^"‘ ’^bHe Pme>r. a stout. 

ahrhiHlZ“L‘’*i5^'“"’ ‘be pine tee, where 

n^i" b'««bmg iiiii«sj„, and rode to the side of her lover. 

wiih'orW '"*'b ^ntiment. still less 

W?una7 “ "T" ‘b« «»«-':<>" was net 

wl Mhi f. '’i.'"^ *‘>'"*^fbiBg, and Unde Riliv, 

nrSTat 7a Oakhurafa kick a anperior 

iTthe Z, 'Ven pointed 

R I ‘bat there was no provision, nor means of nmKng a 

CMp, But, unluckily, the Innocent met this objection by assuHng 

SsioZ loaded with pri 

Sc ZilXi/ ««*n.pl at a log hou.se near 

the ^ail, Pmey can stay with Mrs. Oakhursl" wid L Innocent. 

<o the Duchess, “and I can shift for ravself.” 
from°hnISi^“* 'V"' Oakhum’s a.lmonLshing foot saverj Uncle Billy 
^rtZ. on ih"*^l««eiiter. As it was. he felt compeUed to 

S bis gravity. ThereZ con- 

d<d Ae joke to the tail pme trees, with many slapa of his leg, 

turned'loTl 7 r^f 7 But nhen he rl 

turned to the party, he found them seated hv a fire^-for the air had 

grown strangely chill and the sky overc»t-li„ npparttly a^ciSe 

SrtThc ^^ was aetnaUy talking in anTmpulsL "Sh 
^hton to Ihc Duchess, who was listening with an interest and ani- 

wS. a™ "ll" ^k'T "1?"’^^ bolding 

forth, apparently with eijuaJ effect, to Mr. Oakhnrsi and Mother 
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Shipton, *lio was aeluaily reVaxing into inwar^ aiaiahility. “b Oiis 
y« a d-d picnic?” said Uncle BiUy, with ^ 

eumyed ihe sylvan greup, ihc glancing firelight, m 

animak in the foreground. Suddenly an idea 
holic fumes that dblurbed hk brain, t was 

nature, for he felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram bis fist 

‘’'Aa^lhe”’sh^ow5 crept slowly up the mountain, a 
rocked the tops of the pine trees and moaned ihrough their long 
and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patcM -nd covered Wj^ pme 
boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As the 

affectedlv exchanged n ki», so honest and sincere that U might have 
rlTheard nboveVe swaying pines The frail 
levolenl Mother Shipton were probably 
this last evidence of simplicity, and so 

hul. The fire was replenished, the men lay down before the door, 

and in a few minutes were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper- Toward moving be ^ 

numbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire the win^ wb^ 
now blowing strongly, brought to his check that which cause 

blood to leave it—snnwt *!,». alecDers. 

He started to his f«d with the intention of 

fire with hi^ usual calm. He did not waken the aleejwi^. ne m 

and wailrtl for \hc dnwrt. U caiflc J what r-onlJ lie e^h of the 
flakes that dtailed and l„oked over the vallev, 

landscape appeared mogically «b“uH' ^Snowed in!" 

and sumnii^d up lh« present an o fnrtunatelv for the 

party, had been stored within _ pmdenoe 

fingers of Uncle Billy. ‘*'* 5 ^'^“ Mr. Oakhurst soltif 

they might last ten days longer* l n« ** 
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■nd perhap# >wd btner not^ydu can wail till Unde BiU'y get, back 

b n/h7r7r 7"; ’“T r’*'^ O-th-t c*dd no' 

hvl^b«™T7 t H"'"'* reality, and « offered tbe 

atiSd 4 1 ^ from the camp and had aocidentiUy 

^ “•= ‘•"^PP^ « <» 'he D«eh™s and 

anl^^nr - ‘™'*' ^ 

E. niv." “and Ihere'a no good frighloning 

« ‘ho disposal of 

mell li ^^1 ^ camp for a week, and then the snew*|] 

melt, and well all go back together." The cheerful gavetv of lha 

centliTh the aid othe„: Ihe Ii,„o- 

lees cS t ITi ^’‘'™P'>c;*ed a thatch for the roof 

toe intenor with a taste and a tact that opened the blue eves of that 
provmcid maiden to their fullest ertent. '*! reckon now you’re uwd 

sharply to cc^ceal something that reddened her cheeka through their 

Si h^heiSth'' * weary aeareh for the 

He LnJj ^ “i""* «rhocd from the rocks. 

to the wRstTv"^T f'Tv®!?'* ’'‘’>‘>«Fht* first natmallv reverted 
to the whiskey, which he had prudetuiy cached, “And yet it don’t 

risr^f T'* ‘^t -• he 

the Itmm 'hrough the still blinding storm, and 

^^uSTun’-“ *'’ ' cooricion that it was 

Whether Mr. i^khursl had cached his cards with the whiskey as 
^melhmg debarred toe fr^ access of the community. I cannot say. 

It WM certain that, m Mother Shipton’i words, he “didn’t say Vards’ 

Da^"\o^^to cst^tatioosly by Tom Simson from his 

SftoU i 7 . T *««>ding the mampuUtion 

Ifn "* 7 *■' «“^®»‘’pa'»iinc«t by the Innocent 

a pair of l^e castanets. But the crowning frativity of the even- 
ihg was reached in a rude camp-mwting hymn, which the loyers, 
joining hands, sang with great cam«tn«s and vociferation. I fear 
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that a certain defianl tone ani^ CovetiftiiterV ftwinp lo \tj ehonii. 
Tatlicr than any devotional qaalily, caused il speedily to infect the 
otben, who at Iasi joined In the refrain:— 


proud lo live in the service of the Lord+ 

And Vm hound lo die in hia irmy-" 

The ptncs rocked, the atorm eddied and whirled above the misersble 
grotipt and ihe flames of their altar knped Heavenward, as if in to¬ 
ken of the vow, 

Al midni^l ihe atom abated, ihe rolling clouda parted, and Ihe 
slara glittered keenlv above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oakhurst, wh^ 
profesainnal habits bad enabled him lo live on ihe smaUesl possible 
amount of sleep, in dividing ihe watch with Tom Simeon somehow 
managed to take upon kimsiell the greater part of that duly. He ex¬ 
cused himself to the Innocent by saving that he had '^often been a 
week without lietp;’ “Doing whal?” asked Tom, ■‘Poketl replied 
Oakhurst senlenlioualy- **When a man gets a streak ol luck—mgge^ 
lu<i—he don’t get tired. The lurk gives in first. Luck," continued 
Ihe gninbler refleclivdy, "is a mighly queer thing. 
about It for eertain is that ifa bound to change. And il a finding out 
when it's going to change ihai makes you. We’ve hnd a streak of 
bad luck eince wp left Poker Hal—you come along, and, slap, you 
get into it, too. If von ran hold your cards right along you re aU 
right. For," added ihe gnmblcr, with eheerful irrelevance— 

" ‘I'm proud to live in the service of Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in his army. 


The third day came, and ihe sun. looking ihrounh the wbitocur* 
taiued volley, ekw ihc outcasts divide their slowly tlecreasmg store 
of pTovislons for ihe morning meal. It was pecu iC 9 

of that mountain climsle that its rays diffused a kindly o'-" 

the wlntrv landscape, as if in Tepretful commiseration <il the past. 
But it revealed drift on drift of snow piled high around the hut-^ 
hopeless, uncharted, trackle® sea of white lying below the rocky 
shores to which the castaway* still dung. Through the marvelously 
clear air the smoke of the pastoral village of Poker Hat rose mdes 
away. Mother Shipton saw iL and from a remote pinnacle of her 
rockv faslmaa hurled in that direction a final malediction. It was 
her List vituperative attempt, and perhaps for that reason was in¬ 
vested with a certain degree of snhlimily. It did her good, she pri* 
lately informed the Duchess. "Just yo“ g® 
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” j S'flu^init ‘*ihft thlUir Bs »),e 

h. Duchtt* were pleased to «ll V\j,cy. Pinry ,hlh no c),iefcei,, 
ftul (I wa* a soolhmg and original theory of ihe pair thus to account 

*'nrL^ ^Jidii't swear and wasn't improper. 

When night crept up again througli the gorges, the reedy notes of 

spasma and long^frawn gasps bv 
Ihff flickering camp-fire. Bn I masic failed to fill eniirdy the achbiR 
vojd left by iiufuRelent food, and a new diversion was proposed hv 
^ iiiey, ^tory-leUing, Ffeiihei Mr. Oalchurst nor his femaJe compan> 
ions caring to rriate their pcRonal cjiperidnces, this plan would have 
tailed too, hut for the Innocent Some months before he had chanced 
upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s iugeniona transklion of the Iliad. 
He now proposed to narrate the principle incidents of that poem- 
having thoroughly mastered the argument and fairly forgotten the 
w’ords^in Ihe cumnt vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the nst 
of hat night the rioraene demigods again walked tlie earth, Trojan 
bully and wily Creek wreslled in the winds, and the great pines in 
the canon swmed to bow to the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. 
Oakhwst listened wnth quiet satisfaction. Most cspeeiallv was he in- 
ter^ted in the fate o ‘JAsh h^ls;’ ns the innocent persisted in 
denominating the “swift-fcNsied Achilles," 

So, with small food and much of Homer and the accordian. a weelc 
passed over the Heads of the outcasts. The sun again forsook ihem. 
and again from leaden skies the snowJlakes were sifted over the lami 
Jay by day closer around them drew the snowy circle, until at last 
hey lookeil from their prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, 
that towered twenty feel above their heads. It became more and more 
difficult to rep cnish their fires, even from the fallen trees beside 
Hiem now half hidden in the drift,. And yet no one complained. 
The lover, tumerl from tlie dreary prospeot and looked into oarh 
other s eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coofiv to 
the l®ing game before him. The Dnclic,^., more cheerful than she 
had been, assum^i the care of Piney. Only Mniher Shiplon-oncc 
the Jrong«l of the party-^med to sicken and fade. At midniaht 
on the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her side. ‘Tm goin^” she 
said, ,n a voice of querulous weaknas, “t„,t don't say anylhinp 
about It. ri-J waken the kids. Take the himdle from under mv head, 
and orwn iL Mr. Oakhurst dtil v>. It coutaind MoHicr Shipton’s 
rations for ihe last wHc. untouched. “Give Vm to the child ” she 
satd. Pojnl'ip ^ the sleeping Pinev. “You've starved yourself," said 
die gambler, niats whal they call ii." .aid the woman querulously. 
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aa she Uy donn and^ turnlf^g her iace lo tbe wall, passed 

quietly iway^ 

Tlie accordian and the bones were pul aside llinl day- and Hiimer 
was forpotten* When the body of MoLher Shipton had commit¬ 
ted to the snow, Mr. Oakhuntt took the Innocent aside* and showed 
him a pair of snow^hoea* which he had fashioned from the old pack- 
saddEe. “Theresa one chance in a hundred to save ter yel^'^ he said, 
pointing lo Pinej“but itV there,” he added, pointing Po¬ 

ker Flat, ”If yon can reach there in two da^^s, she-® safe/" **And 
you?” asked Tom Simson. "*1*11 stay here” was the curl reply. 

The lovers parted with a long emWace. ‘‘You are not going, too?” 
said the Dnehesa, as she saw Mr. Oakhufsi apparently waiting to 
accompany him. **As far as the canon,” he replied. He turned sud¬ 
denly and kissed the Duehesst Icav^ing her pallid face aflame, and 
her trembling limbs rigid with amazcmcnl. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhui^t. It brought the Jtorni again 
and the whirling snow. Then the Duchesis feeding the fim^ found 
that some one hat) ((uietly ptifd beside the hut eriouph fuel to last a 
few day* longer. The tears rose Id her eyes, hut ehr hid thrm from 


The women slept hot lilllc. In the rooming, looking into each 
other's faces, they read tlieir fate. Neither spoke, hul Pinrv. accept¬ 
ing the position of ihe stronmer. drew near and placed her arm 
around the Duchess's waist. They kept this attitude for the rest of 
the day. That night the storm reached ib greatest fury', and, rending 
asunder the protecting Tines. inTudcd the very hut, . _ 

Toward morning the>' found themsdeea unaWe to fml the fire, 
which gradually died away. As the erohem slowly hluckened, the 
Duchese crept closer to Pinev. and broke the silence of m^y hours: 
“Pinev, can you prav?” “No, dear,” said Piney simply. The Duch- 
«w, wilhoul knowing exactly why, felt reliered. and. putting her 
head upon Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And to reclining, the 
younger and putcr pillowing the head of her soiled sister upon ler 

virgin brcaitb they fell fl5=Wps . i -r r 

The wind lulled ua if il feared to waken them. Feathery- drifts of 
stitiw, shfllen from the long pine boughs, flew like white winged 
birds, and aetiled alwul them as they alejU. The moon throuch the 
rifted douda looketl down upon what had Iweti the comp. Rut all 
huuiBn sluin, nil truce of eartlily travail, waa hidden beneath the 
spotlcaa mantle mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the ned. nor did they waken when 


yoim 8nd footsteps broke the silence of the camp, And when pity¬ 
ing fingers brushed the soow from their won faces, you could scarce- 
ly have told from the equal peace that dwelt upon them which was 
she that had sinned. Even the law of Poker Flat recognized Oils, and 
turned away, leaving them still locked in each other’s ams. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest psne trees, 
they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark wllfi a bowie-knife. 
It bore the foUowing, written in pencil in a firm hand;_ 

t 

bestkath thus tree 
trcs THE Botjy 
OF 

JOHN OAKHURST 

Wtto STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD 1,UCK 

OS THE 23d of kqvtmber 1850. 

AND 

HANDED IS HIS CHECKS 
ON THE TtiI DECEMBER 1850 

And puUcI^ and cold, with a derriiigcf by bis side and a buiiet in 
his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the snow lav he who 

was at once the strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of 
Poker Flat. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN 

GE^RT HAUPTMANN (Crnnsn. ie 62 .]».W). 
iMtina, lame m f«*lut»nafr wilfa Thf rrawrs. drama of s«ial 

In laipr yean to claasidim ihd tymbolum: TAe Feat in CAr/jJ 

/pA,s^a« i„ Autii (play). Early »cial wnBcicmm™, did uoi prrvrni 
his final awodatiiifi wiih Nudam, 

THE WEAVERS 

Enttr .diuorge, an eartheaware pan jvith soap in one hand, in 
ihe other a Airf/-^purfiar/ quarter-buthd banket. 

Antarge. Glad to see yoo again. Mori Izi 
heger. Thank you, Father Ansorge—same to you! 

^nsorge fthoving his pan into the oven). Why. iai you look 
like a duke! ' 
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OW BaameTU Show him your waWh, Moritz. An’ he's got a new 
suit ol dothe* besides them he’s on, an’ thirty shillings in his purse. 
Attxorge fskating Itu head). Is (hat so? Well. weUl 
£inma (puts the potalthpetings into a bag). I imi»\ jx o!l! 1 Jl 
mavhe Ect a drop o’ skim milk for these, (G^s ouij 

heger flke otkers haaging on his uords). You know how you 
all used to be down on me. It was always: Wait, Moniz, till your 
soldiering time tomei^yonll catch it then. But you «e how weU 
I've cot on. At the end of the first half-year 1 had my pood-conduct 
stripes. You’ve got to be will ing-th St’s where the "f- ^ 

bnished the sergeant's bools; 1 groomed his horse; I fetched his 
beer, 1 was as sharp as a needle. Always ready, aeeoulernients clean 
and shining-fimt at stables, first at roU^all, first m the ^ddk. 
And when the bugle sounded to the assault—why, then, blood ^d 
tliuiider, and ride to the devil with youtl I as keen as a points. 
Sava t to myself: There’s no help for it now, my boy its got to ^ 
done; and 1 set mv mind to it and did it. Till at last the major sard 
before the whole squadron: There’s a hussar, now, that shows you 
what a hussar shoulfi he! 

fSU^nce. Helighis his pipej ,,, v l j is.e^ir 

Ansorge fshaking his head). Well, well, ‘ 
with you, Moritz. (Sits down on the floor tojih ^ 

beside him, and eoiitiaaes mefidwig the basket, whseh he hold 

betu^en kis legs.) * 

OU BaamerL Let's hope you’ve brought some of it to us—Are 

we to have a drop to drink your health in? * i t „ ,;,it 

laeger. Of course yon ar^ Father BaumerL And 

bottle's done, well s*'nd for more. (He flmgs a coin 
Wha, going; S? to be sure- Roast m»t 

bottle S’ brandy on the table! (He drinks oat of the baitk.) Here a 
to you, Moritz!—Well. well, wril! 

(The bottle circutaies freely after thisj^ ^ 

Old Baumert. If we could any way have a bit “ ® 

days and holidays, instead of never seem ’)« ’ ™>«/lillle 

end to war’s end! Now we'd have to wml till another poor lilUe 

dog finds its way into the house like this one did four weeks Sune 
bv— an’ that’s not likely to happen s<»n again. 

'Aasorge. Have von killed the little dog? 

Old Baumert, We had to do that or starve, 
jf luorge. Well, well 1 
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Mother BmmerL A nice, kind litllc betel be was. tool 
Jaeger, Are you „« k«„ a, ^ hereebaut,? 

S /""r ^ of itj 

lot^'^0“ - 

*oi”3 ■"‘'“ ■'^' *” • ■"'^ “'•-“*« • 

OM Baumert haiffiagK Splendid! 
njorge. Come, then, Moritz, teU us yetir opinion, you thnlV 
l~n ». ™d -oHd. A„ U,i,p „ .,1 IJ u,p,;,i„, W J 

/iltfger* Tli^iy would need to. 

>0 1* tent nt 

' a “ "O'" his head, yon may mv tvitlicnt 

^ound under Kib feet. As long as he can work at ihe toom lie cad 

Shriml h .!^ here basket-makin'. I ait, at it ktc into the 

5.int?» dea7* Iv- ™ ’'hen overr- 

Ijfn- Srtnd - n """ ’"'"P house taz, thr« 

one L^A ^ 1 interest-^thal makes 

^ r.u ' t™*^' "> double that 

TZd L'tre '' T!u ^ ’^hole year’s 

sort «r "" f—r and IVe got to keep up some 

»TilL':^,L^?‘"- '* “ *">' “'’” •'!'“•«■'»“ 

K “wS p« “r:,*'::!" “■ ^ ■” ""• “»■‘' 

iJiilegood that would do. Father Baumerl. There’s been 

rZ l 1* “*’•*’*“ u- "'^papers. But the rich people, ther 

fflHJllwV ‘he de^ himself. 

OW Bmrrnert his head). To think iheyVe no more 

Mnse than that ir» Berhn! ^ 

UB^^TfLn hlw? h "*'ki no law to help 

UB. Jf a man hasn t been nhie to scrape toprlher enough to pay his 

must bis house be taken from him? The peasant that’s lent the 


money on li, he wapts bU —wbat dse can you look for from 

him? Bui whales lo be the enH of it all, I don^t know. If I'm put out 
o’ the huuiie —{!n rt voice choked by tearsJ ] born here^ and 
here my falher ial at his loom for more than forty year. Many waa 
the time he aaid to molker: Mother^ when I^m ftone^ the honsell 
stiU be here. Vve worked hard for it. Every nail raeana a night’s 
weavings every plank a ycarV dry bread. A man would think that— 

Jaeger. TheyVd quite Jit to take the last bite out of your mouth— 
ihat^a what they are, 

Artsorge. Well, well, well! I would rather he carried out than 
have to walk, out now ip my old days. Who minds dyin'? My father, 
he was glad to die. At the very end be got frightened^ hut I crept 
into bed beside him^ an^ be quieted down again. 1 wa"*- a lad of 
thirteen then* I was tired and fell asleep beside him—T knew no 
better—and when f woke he was cpiitc cold^. 

Mother Bitumen foficr a pautt). Give Anfiorge hia soup out o* 
the ovePf Bertha. 

Berthu. Here, Father Ansorge^ itil do you good. 

Ansorge (eating and shedding tears). Well, welL well! 

fOM Baumert hus begun to eat meat out of the saucepanJ 

Mother Baamert. Father, father, can’t you have patience on’ let 
Bertha serve it up properly? 

Old Baumert fehewingL It^s two years now since T took the 
sacrament I went straight after that an^ sold my Sunday coat, an 
we bought a good bit o^ pork, an^ since then never a moulhfol of 
meat has passed my lips lilt to-nigbt. 

Jaeger. How should need mcalF The niantifacturer^' eat it 
for us. I Vs the fat of the land tAey live on. Whoever doesn't believe 
lhat has only to go down to Birlmj and Peterswaldau. He II see fine 
things there^—palace upon palace., with towers and irnn railings and 
pla I e-glass windows. Who do they all belong lo? Why* of coaise, 
the manufacturers! No sign# of bad timea there! Bakerl and boiled 
and fried“hor 9 es and carnages and governesses they ve money 
tn pay for all lb at and goodness knows how mnch more- TTiey re 
swelled out lo hursting with pride and good living. 

Ansofge* Things was* differenl in my young dav?*. Then the 
manufseturera let the weaver have Kis share. Now they keep every' 
thing to iheirscives. An^ would you like to know what a at 
bottom of it ill? iVs that the fine folks nowadays believes neither 
in God nor devil. What do they cart about cornmindmenis or pun- 
ishmenrs? And SO they steal our tml scrap o' bread, and leave us 
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no chance of earnin’ the haresl living. For it's their fault If our 
manufacturer? was good men. there woulfl be no bad limes for us, 

/•teger. Listen, then, and IT I read you something ibot will please 
you. {He /oies one or fioo iooje papers from kis packeij I say, 
August run and fetch another quart from die public house. Eh, boy, 
do you laugh all day long? 

Mother Itoumert. No one knows why, hut our August’s always 
happy—grins an’ laughs, coiue what mny. CMI with you then, quick! 
{Exit Auffosi with the empty broody boitte.) You’ve got something 
good now, di, father? 

Old Baumert (stiU cAernng; j|wriVj rising from the tgect of food 
and drink), Moritz, you’re the very man we want. You can read 
an wrjte. Yon understand the weaving trade, and you’ve a heart to 
feel for the poor weaver’s sufferin's. You should stand up for us 
here. 

iaeger. I’d do that quick enough! There’s nothing I’d like belter 
than to give the tnamifacturcrs ronnd bere a hit of a fright—dogs 
that they are! I’m an eatiy-going fdbw, hut let me once get workwl 
up into a real rage, and III lake Dreissiper in the one hand and 
Dittrich iu the other, and knock their heads together till the sparks 
fly out of their eyes.—If we could only arrange ail to join together, 
wed soon give the tnonufactiirers a proper lesson—without help 
from King or Govemmenl—all we’d have to do would be to My, We 
want this and that, and we don’t want the other thing. There would 
be a change of days then. As soon as tl»v- see that there's some 
pluck in us. they’ll cave in. T know the rtscals; they’re a pack of 
cowardly hi^Tjnds^ 

iimim rrt. TTiere a Kme truth in wha.! you aay* not 
an tihnatured womnn. I've always b«n the one to say as how there 
must be rich folks a? well as poor. But when things comes to such 

a pass as th w— 

Tlia d<!vit may take tfamn aJl, for what I cart^ It would 
ha no mart iKan they dcserre- 

fOlil Bttamert ftaj out.) 

Bertha, Where's father? 

Mother BaumerL i don^t know where he ean have ^one. 

Bertha. Dn you ihink he'a not been able to stomach the meat, 
w[|h not gettin" none for no long? 

Afather Bi^itmert fin dutresi^ tftyingThere fiow^ there? 

Ttol e\en able to keep it down when got it. Up it coiO'^ again, 

ihe on!y bite o' good food as heV tasted ibis numy a day. 
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Rrfnlei' Old Baumert, crying viih rage. 

Old Baumert. It's no gwxl! Vm loo Ear gone! Now lhal iVe nt 
last got hold of Bometbin' wilh a iwle in il. my stomach won’t keep 
iL f He sits down on the bench by the stove, cjfying.jl 

Jaeger (with a sudden violent ebullition of roge). And yet there 
are people not far from here, juetScea they caU themMlvos too, ovcj^ 
fed brutes, that have nothing to do all the year round bat invent 
new ways of wasting their time;. And these people say that the 
weaverE would be quite well oft if only they weren t lo^laay. 

A/tsorge, The men as say that are no men at all, they're monsters. 
Jaeger, fitter mind. Father Ansorge; we're making the place 
hot for ’em. Bocter and 1 have been and given Dreisaigcr a pie« 
of our mind, and before we came aivay we sang him Bloody 
Justice.^ 

Good Lord! Ts iKat the sopg? 

Jmg€r. Yea ; I have It here- 

They coH it DteLsftigeT^B doii I ihey ? 

J^egtr^ ITJ rtad it to ytjii. 
sMoth^r Baumertn Who wrote it? 

Jatg^n Thai's what nobody knows. Now listen, 

(He reodso hesliaiing like a sdtootboy, with inconiM accentuation, 
but unmhtakubty strong feeUng. Despair, tugering, rage, hatred, 
ihirst far revenge, aU firui utierance. 

The justice to us weavers dealt 
1 b bloody, ertid, and baleful; 

Our lifers one torture^ long drawn out: 

For Lynch law w^e^d be grateful- 

Slretched on the rack duy after day. 

Hearts siek and bodies aching^ 

Our bca^'y sighs tbeir witness bear 
To spirit slowly breakiuga 

(The words of the song make a strong ^pression on Old Bimmert. 
Deeply agitated, ke struggles against the temptation to wKernipJ 
Jaeger. At ksl he can keep quiet no longer.) 

Old Baumert (to his wife, half laughing, half crying, simmering). 
Stretched on the rack day after day. Whoever wrote that, molhet. 
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wrote the truth. You con bear witnesa—eh. how doe it go? “Our 
hevy sighs their witnee bear"—what s the rest? 

Jtteger. **To spirit slowly breaking." 

Otd Baumert. You know the way we sigh, mother, day and 
night, fllccpin and waking 

(Ansorgt has stopped umrking, aad cowers on the fioor, strongly 
<va<rferf. Mother Baumert and Bertha wipe their eyes freauently 
darmg tht of the rtadhig, 

Jaeger ( continues to read )— 

The Dreissigers irue hangmen 
Servants no whil behind them^ 

MastiMa and men wiUi one accot'd 
Set on the poor to grind them. 

You vUlalnfi atip jrou brocid of helJ!— 

OW fifiumert (trembling mih rage^ stamsiing on (he floor }— 
Yes, brood of heU!!! 

Jaeger (reads )— 

You fiends in fastbion hxintaiit 
A cursie will faJi on all like you. 

Who pr^y on man and womam 

Ansorge. Ye^ yea, a ciuise upon them! 

Old Baumert ^dertcAing his fist, threatenin^yj. You prey on 
man and woman. 

Jaeger (reads) — 

The flupplianl knows he aaks in vain^ 

Vain every word that’s spoken. 

*^If not contenL, then go and starve— 

Otir rules cannot be broken.” 

Old Baumert. What is it? 'The supplisot knows ho asks in 
vain . ETcry word of il’s truo--«refy word—as true as the Biblei 
He knows he asks in vain. 

Ansorge^ Ytt, yes I It^s all no good. 

Jaeger f reads )— 

Then think of all our woe and want, 

0 ye ivho hear this dilly! 

Our struggle vain for daily bread 
Hard hearts would move to pity« 
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But pily^s whal you\^e never kn^vm,— 

\ou*i t*ke both akin and clolbing^ 

You c^annihalsT whose cruel dtetlt 
Fill all good men with loallimg. 

Old Baumert (jumps up, beside himsetf whh excitemtni}^ Both 
Ekbi and dotbing. It's true, iFs dl irue! Here [ stand, Rolwrl 
Baumert, master-weaver^ of Kasebhach. ^'ho can bring up anything 
against me?— Vvb been an honesty hard-working man ail my life 
long, an^ look at me now! What have 1 to ahow for it? I-ook at me! 
See what they ve made of me! Stretched on the rack day after day. 
(Hb hdds onf tdi arnisj Feel that! Skin and hone! "Ym vilkina 
all, you brood of hell!!” (H^ sinks down on a chnir, u^epin^ with 
rage and desp&ir*) 

Anaorge (flings his basket from him into a corner^ riseSt his 
whole body ttembUng with rage^ gasps). And the time s como^ now 
for a change^ 1 say. Wee’ll stand il no longer I We U stand it no 
longer! Come what may I 
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the ambitious guest 

One September night a Inniily had gBlbcred round tJieir hearth and 
piled it high witli the driftwood of leoiuitain otreains, the dry cones 
of the pine, and the splintered rtiina *I great trees, that had conie 
crashing down the precipice. Up the cUmney roared the fire tmd 
firightened the room with its broad Ware. The faces of the father 
and tnolfier had a sober gladness; the children laughed. The eldest 
daughter w« the image of Happinesa at seventeen, and the oged 
grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest place, was the image ot 
Happiness grown old- They had found the “herb heart’i-ea« m the 
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spot of New Englanff. This family were situated in ihe 
Notch ol Ills ^hilfi HilK where the wind was sharp throughout 

fresh incierKeuc,^ before it descended on the vaJiey of the Saco. Tl.ev 
dwelt s coW spot and a dangerous one, for a mountnin towered 
above their heads so steep Uiat the s1or» would often rumble 
down Its Sides and startle tlw-m at midnight. 

^e daughter had jnat uttered some simple jeat that filled them all 
with rmr^ when tlie oirid cajim through the Notch and seemed to 
pa^ before their ™ttage. rattling the door witli a sound of wailing 

Li i' it. 

saddened them, though there was nothing unusual In the tones. But 
the family were glad again when they perceived that the latch was 
lifted by some traveler whc«e footeleps Imd been unheard amid the 
dreary blast which heralded his approach and wailed as he was 
enluring^ and inooniDg awaj? tom the door 

Though Ihey dwell in such a solitude, tl.esc people held daUv 
converge with 1 he world. The romantje pass of the Notch is a great 
H'iiidi the JJfe-hlood of internal CQttuDerce is coii' 
titiually Ihrohhiiig bclwccii Maine on one side and the Green 
.Mountains and the shores of the Sl Uwrence on the other. The 
stage eosch always drew up before the door of the cottage. The 
wayfarer with no companion but his stalT paused here to exchange 
a word, that the sense of loneliness might not utterly overcome 
through the cleft of llie mounlaiii or reach 
pLII A I Itc icamslcr on his way to 

might sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime and steal a Itiss from 
^e mounlam maid at parting. It was one of those primiti.-e taverns 
where he traveler pays only for food and lodging, but meets with 
a homely kindness ^yond all pH«*. When the fooUleps were Heard, 
therefore, hetw^ the outer door und the inner one, tlie whole family 
rose up, grandmother, children, and all as if about lo welcome 
J^mrene who belonged to them, and whose fate was linked with 

The door was opened by a young man. His face at first wore 
.™^'«'‘hoiy expr^ion, almost despondency, of one who travels 
a wihj and bleak rend at nightfall and alone, but *oon brightened up 
when he saw the kindly warmth of bis reception. He fdt his heart 
spring forward to meet them «H, from the old woman who wiper! 
the chair wjtl, her apron to the little child that held out iia arms 




td Jilm- Oiic glftroe nod smiUi plac^ gtraxigcr on s footing of 
iiLiiocezit faiwiHarily with the oldest daiiilildr* 

*Whl this flxe la the right things” cried he+ “egficcrially Kheii there 
ii such a pleetaant circle around it. 1 am quite Isenumbech for the 
L^lokh 19 Ju£t like the pipe of a great pair of bellows' it has bio™ 

A Berrible blast in my face all the way from BardeU^” 

‘’Then yoti ore going toward Vermont?^ said the niaslcr of the 
house as he helped to take a light knapsack off the young man s 

iiihoulderE. ^ j t 

'^Yes, to Burlington, and far enough beyond/' replied he. 1 
meant to have been at Ethan Crawford's tonight, bat a pedestrian 
lingers along sudi a rond as this. It is no matter; for when ] saw 
this good 6re and aU your cheerful laces, 1 felt as if yoa had kindled 
it on purpose for me and were wailing my arrival. So 1 shall sit 
down among you and make myself at home- 

The frank-hearled stranger had jiisl drawn his chair to the ^ 
when aomclhing like a heavy footstep was heard without, rushing 
down the atcep side of the moimlain os witli long and raphl strides, 
and taking such a leap in paa^^ing the cottage as to strike the oppo¬ 
site precipice. The family held their breath, because they knew 
llie sound, and their guost held hli hy instincL 

'The old mountain has thrown a ftono at us for J^e 
should forget him/' said the landlord, locovering hini;!<lf. 
sometimes nods his head and llircalens to come down, but we are 
old neighbors, and agree together pretty well upon the who e. 
sides, we have a sure place of refuge hard by If he shanld be comtng 
in *^ood eamest..^^ 

Let U 9 now suppose the strviger to have finlshwl Jiie supper 
of bear’s meal, and by his tmlural felicity of manner to have pla^ 
himselE on a ftHjting of kiudnes* with the whole family; » that 
they talked as freely together us if he belonged to tht-ir mourlam 
brood. He was of a proud yet B«itle spirit, haughty and resorv^ 
amonp tlie rich and Krea4 1>ut ever ready to stm.p his head to the 
lowly cottage door and be like a broUier or a eon at the poor man a 
fireside. In the houMhold of the Notch he found w^mlh and sim¬ 
plicity of feeling, tiifl pervading LnlclUgencc of New ^gland, and a 
iHwUy of native prowth which they had gathered wh^ they litUe 
thoiight of il from the mountain-peaks and chasms, and at the vc^ 
tiucshold of their romantic and dangerous abode. He had Irnvelcd 
fur and alone; Hi whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path lor, 
with the lolly caution of his nature, he had kept himself apart from 
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*f'*'T'* *11® companions. The family, 

’ tu **i liospilflble, had that conscioiLsness of imiiy 

^ong themselves ^d animation from the i^orld at Jorge h-hich k 
wcrj dom«uc c.rde should still keep o holy pkee nhere no stranger 
evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the 
refined and educated youth to pour out his heart before tlte simple 
pnntaineers, and unstrained them to answer him with the same 
fr« confidence. And thus it should have been. Is not the kindred of 
a ci^DinniDQ me a citoer lie than that of birth? 

snl*^ character was a high and ahslraclej 

amb hoh. He could have borne to Jive an undistinguished life, but 
not to he forgotten in the grave. Yearning desire had been traiu^ 
formetl to hoi*, arid hope, long cherished, had become like certainly 
n,rh If he journeyed now, a glory was to beam on all his 

patbwy though not, perhaps, while he was treading II But when 
present. Uicy would trace the brightness of his footsteps, brlghum^ 
n«L^”? and confess ihot a gifted one had 

{n<y ’ti ^ ^^“''SerT lua cheek glowing and his eye flash* 

ZuV f Were I to 

vanish from the cartJt tomorrow, none would k^w so much 

vdJ^ M«)«desa youUi came np at nightfall from the 

IS L«J^l ^ 5^*'* evening, 

jid passed through the Notch by sunrise, and was s«n no morl 

Lath comlTTTl'^k acWcved my destiny. Then Jet 

Iwath come, J shall have built my monument " 

There was « continual flow of natural emotion gushing forth 

5d, to undemumd 

Wrtt, r'f- own. 

into aSiHid *" “ ■' •""" 

jV“ ™y =“*d he, taking the eldest daughter’s hano 

Li z ^;r'T Washington 

Sv ?rnt r® v: ** t ^^^^dahoui. ^d 

tnUy that iiciijid Lc a noble pi'dcatal for a man s sUitufs.^ 

“and he^^f '"11![ ' “'’wered the girl, btuahing, 

^nd be comfortable and contented, though nobody thinks alioll 
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*^1 EuppoM,"" Mill ber falber^ after a fit ctl mu^iai^^ ‘^Uiere Is some^ 
iking natural in whal the young mon Mp; and if my mind had 
been turned that way, 1 iiiigbt have fell just the same. It h strange, 
wife* how hi* talk has set my head running on llungs that are pretty 
certain never to come to pass.” 

Perhaps they may,” observed the wife- ^^Is the man ihLnkiog what 
lie will do when he la a widower?” 

no!” cried he, repelling the idea with neproachfid Idndnesa^ 
‘^When 1 think ol your death, Eslhert I think of mine, loo. But I 
was wishing we had a good farm m Bartlett or Bethlehem or Lillie- 
ion, or some other township round the While Mountains, hut not 
where they could tunible on otir lieada, I should want to stand 
well w>lh my oeighhorH and he called 8K|uire and sent to General 
Court for a temi or iwo i for a plain, honest man mny do os inuch 
good there as n lawyer. And when 1 should be grown quite an old 
iiian^ and you an old woman, so as nol to be long apnil, 1 might 
die happy enough In fijy bed, and leave you aU crying oroiiii-d me. 
A slate gravestone would suit me as w^l as a marble oner with 
just my name ond age, and a verse of a hymn, and something to let 
people know that I lived an honest man and died a Christian. 

"There, now I” eiciaimed the stranger; “it Is our nalme to desire 
a monumenh he it pJatfi or marble, or a pillar of granite, or a 
glorious memory iu the universal heart of man. 

‘■^eVe in a strange w^ay tonight,” smd the wile, with tears in her 
eyes. "'They say it’s a sign of somethiJig when folks' minds go 
a-wanderlng so. Hark to ihe children!” 

They listened accordingly. The younger children had been put 
to bed in another room, but witli an open door between; so that 
they could he heard talking busily among iheinselyea. One and all 
seemed Ici have caught tlie infection from the fi^rcside circle, and 
were outvying each other In wild wishes and childish projects of 
whal they would do when they cjuue to be men and womctiH At 
length a little hoy, instead of address ing his brothers and sisters, 

called out to his mother: _ 

"Til idl you what I wish, mother,” cried hei “I want you and 
father and grandma'in, and aU of us, and tlie stranger, loo, lo slail 
rigtu away and go and lake a drmk out of the basin of the Flume* 
Nobody could help laugh mg at the child's notion of iMvlng a 
warm bed and dragging them from a cheerful fire to visit ihe b^in 
of the Flume—a brook which luinbles over the precipe deep within 
the Notch. 
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The Iwy |,aa herdiy spoken, when a >vagoii rntlicd alonr the road 

two or t^« Hi™ w\^ were cheering their hearts with the rouah 
which mounjed in broken notes between the 
chfi^ while the singer* hesitated whether Vo continuo their journey 
or pul up here for the night ' ^ 

Father, Mid the girl, “"they are calling you by name,” 
but the go^ man doubted whether they had really caikd him 
and was onwiUmg to show himsdf too aolicitous of gai by invitinc 
pwplc to patroDjtt bis house. He therefore did n^urrv to the 

intr’ih* \ applied, the travelers plunged 

m o the Not^ Slid singing and laughing, though their music Ld 

dfem-dy from the heart of the mountain. 

ridc’^Xnt;:" ■"' ■» • 

Agaio Jey laughed at the child’s pertinacious fancy for a night 

d™e£«’s“‘ « l^ht doud pa^ over L 

daug^s ^trit; she looked gravdy into the fire and drew a 
b^ath that was almi^a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a little 
strufcgie to repr^ jL TJen, starting and blushing, she looked uuicUv 

Thrill n *"7 7*" her Lorn. 

Z.”"** ‘ “■ 

hesrti*''\!i7*ti*^7^ ^^ling what is in other people’s 

fIw’i™ ^k’ ^ “SbalJ I lell the secrets of youre? 

henrtli ^ *^i * yomig girl shivers by a warm 

I nut ih™ lDJi«omcncsa at her mother's side. ShaU 

t pul these leeiings into words? 

Du7f2 ""fi -“Id be 

avoiding his'’(5^6^ ' nympk laughing, but 

in^pl^^!! *pa^ Perhaps a germ of love was springing 

'"“J ^ Paratlise, sinS it 

^d not ^ matured on earth; for women worship such gentle 

ofSIJt yet kiodly, sll is 

oftenest «phvnted by simplicity like hers. But while £/ ,poke 

^y, and he was watching the happy aadne*^ the lightsoii Tad- 

Kmrh^!. of a maiden’s nature, the wjtid tlirough the 

stranger said, like the choral strain of the spirits of the hhut who 
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in old Indian limes bad their dwelling among these raountains, 
and made their heights and recesaes a sacred region. There waa a 
wail along the road as if a funoral were passing. To chase away 
the gloom^ the family threw pine-hranehes on their fire l^ the dry 
leaves crackled and the flame arose, discovering once again a scene 
of peace and humble happiness. The light hovered about them 
(ohdly anti cateswl theni alL There were tht little faces flf the 
chOdren peeping frcmi their bed apart, nnd here the father s frame 
of strength, the mothcr'a subdued and careful mien, the high-browed 
youth, the budding and the good old grandam still kEiltting 
in the warmest place. 

The aged woman looked up from her task, and with Eogeis ever 
busy WEIS the neit to ftpeak- 

**Old folb have their notioiM^- said she, “as well as young ones. 
You^ve been wishing and planning find letting your beads run on 
one thing and another dU yoa*vn set my raiod a^wandering too, ^ow, 
what should an old woman wish for when she can go but a or 
two before she comes to her grave? CbUdretit it will haunt me night 
and day tilt I tell you*^* 

*"What ia it» mother?” cn^ the husband and wife, nt once. 

Then the old woman, with m air of mystery which drew 
closer roimd the fire, informed them ibal she bad provided er 
grave-clothes some vears before—a nice linen shroud, a cap wit h 
muslin ruff, and everything of a finer aort than aha had worn smee 
her wedding day. But this evening an old superstition had Strang y 
recurred to htx. it used to be said in her younger dap that it any* 
thing were amiss with a corpse, if only the rufi were not smooth or 
the cap did not >et right, the corpse, t» the coffin and be^lh the 
clods, would strive to put up its cold hands and arrange it* The bare 

thought made her nervous. ^ jj - 

“Don^t talk ftOi gramlniothtr,’^ said the girl, shuddermg* 

“Now" continued the old woman with siugolar earnesta^, yet 
omiling strnngclv ml her own foUy, **I want one of you, my children, 
when your mother hi dressed and in the coffin,—1 want one of you to 
hold a looking-jzlass over my face, mo kno^ but I may lake b 
E lbupae at myself, and ace whether alia ri^t. 

“Old and young, we dream of graves and monuments, murmured 
the stranaer youth, "I wonder how murium f«l when the « 
sinking and they, unknown and undistinguished, ■r" 
together in the ocean, that wide and namdeas sepulcher. 

For a moment the old woman’s ghastly eonceplioii so engrossed 
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tlie ralnda of her hearers that a jound abroad in ihe nighi rismc 

tkc the ra« of a blast, bad Rronn broad, deep and terrible 
betort the fated group were cotiaciom of iL The bouse and all 
Within It treijibJcd; the foundations of the earth seemed to be shaken, 
as if th» awful sound were the peal of the last trump. Vouds and 
**rr * j ”6'”^ glance and remained an instant pale, 

aJtright^, without titleranee or power to move. I'hen tJie same 
shriek burst siltltlllaneou^dy from nil their iipa- 

'The slide! The alide!” 

The simplest words must intimate, hut not portray, the unultcr- 
ahle horror of the catastrophe. The victima rushed from their 
wltage, and sought refuge in what they deemed a safer spot, where, 
in conteniplatiou of such an emergency, a sort of barrier had hecu 
reared. Alas! they had quitti^d their security and fle<l fight into 
Uie pathway of deatructiou. Down came the whole side of the 
mountain in a cataract of ruin. Just Wore it reached the house 
Uie stream broke into two branches, shivered not a window there 
but overwhelmed the whole vicinity, blocked up the road and 
and annilulated everything in its dreadful course. Long ere the 
thunder of iKot great slide had ceased to roar among the moun¬ 
tains the agony had been endured and the victims were 

at peace. Their bodies were never found. 

The morning the light smoke was seen stealing from the 
cottage chimney, up the mountain-side. Within, the fire was yet 
Hnoldcring on the hearth, and die chair, in a circle round it, as 
if mhahitanls had but gone forth to view the devastation of the 
slide, and would shortly return to thank fleaven for their miracu- 
ous escape. All had left separate tokens by which those who had 
known the famdy were made to shed a tear for each. Who has not 
heard thcir name? ^0 story has been told far and wide, and will 
forever be a legend of these mountains. Poets have sung their 

There were circumstance, which led some to suppose that a 
ElrMpr hod received into the cottage on this awful night, 

and had shared the eulasttophe of all its inmates; othe« denied 
t^t there were sufllctcnt grounds for such a conjecUire. Woe for 
Ihe high iouled youth with his dream of earthly immorlnlkv! Hie 
name and person utterly unknown, his history, his way of life, his 
plans a mystery never to be ftilved. his death and his cxisle-nce 
equally a doulit,—whose was the agony of that death moment? 
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KASMT^ERSTAi^ 

In EEEtMENDiNCEN And GundclfidgPiit as mdl as in AmfllerdamT^ a 
man has ihe opportunity crcry day* I dart ssVt to reflect Od the in* 
constancy of all earthly thing!.—if he wants to—and to )eam how 
to he satisfied with his lot even though life is hc^l rosts^ But 
it was by the oddest roundabout route that a Cennan journeyman 
in Amsterdniti came, through error, to the perception of this trulli. 

After he had come to that great and prospemua city of comfnerces 
full of splendid houses, heaving ships, and busy people, his eye fell 
upon a house larger and more beautiful than any he had ever S45en 
on alt his travels from Tuttlmgcn to Amsterdam. For a long time he 
gazed in wonder at this cosily building, at the six chiinnejTs on its 
roofp at its beautiful cDmices, and at the high windows^ each larger 
than the front door to his father's house. 

FinaUy, yielding to an impulac, he addressed u passer-by. My 
good friend^ he asked, ^'can you tell me the name of the gendeman 
who owns this marvelous house with ihc wiiulovfS full of tulips, 
astcis, and (tilIiRowers?*' But the man, who prohubly hod sonwlhing 
more jmporlnnt to oKeod to end, unfortunately, undepitood 
much German ns his questioner did Dutch— -to wit, nothing -groti , 
“KwtMtvmim:' and whished by. Tliis is a Dutch word—«f thr^ 
of them, if one looks at it properly—and means no more Ihun I 

cannot understand you,” _ 

But the good stranger thought it to he the name of the gimtlraan 
he’d asked about, ‘That must be a mighty rich man. that Mr. h^n- 
nitvcrstoti.*’ he said to himself, and walked on. 

Making his way through the narrow sirwis. he came at len^h to 
the estuary that is called Hct Ey, meaning “the Y," There stood ship 
after shin and mast after mast, and he warn banning to wonder 
how he could ever mwiage to take in all ol these ma^eb with h,a 
own two eyes, when hi* glance fell upon a large merchatitman that 
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^miy had put in from the East Indies ami wai beme unloaded. 
Whole ro^ of piled crates and baJes stood side by side on Uit 
wharf and more were being rolled out: ca^ full of sugar and cof- 

i«, fuU of nee and pepper, and with them—pardon—mouse drop- 
piA^ loo. ^ 

After he had watched for a long time, he aafecd a fellow who was 
c^rying a crate on his shoulders the name of the fortunate man to 
whom the tea. had brought all these wares. '*KannUi,rrsfan ” was 
the ans^'er. 

Then he ibought; “Aha, so that’s how it is! If the sea floats him 
inch riche^ no wondm he can put gp houses with gilt-poOed tulips 
in the windows. So he went away, sorrowfullv reflecling how now 
a man he wto among so many rich people in this world. But just as 
he was thinking: “I wbh !. loo, would be as well of! some day as 
this Mr, Kaimilvemtaji. ’ he tamed a corner and saw a great funeral 
procesaion. Four black-draped horses were pulling a bIsek-coTered 
hearse slowly and lugubriously, as though they were aware they 
ware carrying a dead man to his peace, A long cortege of friends 

P"'- 

muflied m black cloaks, and mate, A soUtarv bell sounded fo the dls* 
tauce. Our stranger was seiiod by the inelancholy feeling that no 
good muu cen suppress at the right of a funeral, and he remained 
funding reverently, with his hat iu his hands, until all was over. 
Uien he ellached himself to the last mourner fwlio was lust figur¬ 
ing how much he would make on his cotton if ihc brie price should 
rise ten Ron^). tugged at his coat, guilelesriy begged his pardon, 
and said: He must indi^ hare lieen a good friend of yours, the 

gentl^an for whom the bell is toiling, that you follow his coEn so 
grieved iind pensive, 

“Kannitventan” was the answer. 

,.ll ‘"t'. r the ejes of otir good jouitiey- 

mar, from Tuttliiigcn. and he fell sad and relieved at once. “Poor 
K^n.tverstau,- he cxriainwd, “what have you now of all yonr rich- 

“■ tav povertv: a linen 

shroud. And of all your hcautifut flowers, you have, perhaps, a rose¬ 
mary on ^ur cold brraat. or some rqe,’’ With thc^ ihoughls he 
^mpani^ the funeral procession to the grave as though he be- 
ong^ with It, and saw the supposed Mr. Kannitverstan sink down 
to hLs hnal r^ing-pUcc, and was more moved by the Dutch funeral 
oration, of which he understood not a word, than by mimy a Ger- 
man one to which he bad paid no attention. 
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He left wkh the others ond went away with a lisht HMrt, and a 
an inn where Cermnn was underitood, he ate, with rdisht a piws 
ol Limburg cheese. And whenever afterward his heart brarae heavy 
because so many people in thb world wfere so rich an e ^ 
poor, he only thought of Mr. Kannitverstan of AmBterdam-ot lus 
big bou^ hia opulent fihip. and bis narrow jErBve+ 
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SONGS 

Thi>a Who Art So Fair and Fart 

Thoii^ sa iair^ ao pure of guile, 

Malden of tfae sunny smile 
Would to ibee It were my fate 
All my life to dedicate! 

like the moonbeams^ lender shine 
Gleam these gentle eyes of Uiinc; 

Ttiy soft cheeks 50 ruddy bright 
Scatter rayi of rosy lighL 

Thy dear little mouth doth show 
Pearlfi within, a ahining rowt 
Bat the gem of gems the best 
Ifi enshrined wtthm thy breast- 

It vfm love divinely deep. 

That into my heart did leap, 

When I looked cm thee erewhile. 

Maiden of the sunny smile! 



ike Foresi Boughs / Stepi 

Alone whh the anguisli that tore me 
’Ntath the forest bpugtu J stept; 

Anon came the f>l<i dream o'er me, 

And into my heart it crept. 

Who Idu^ht ye Uiia word, not fo fear it, 

LitUe birds, singing up there so free? 

Oh* hushl if my heart ehould bear ii^ 

Very sad Lt again would be- 

‘^This way came a fair girl, she taught it; 

As she sang it, it was all we beard ; 

And up We little birds caugbt IL, 

The dainty-sweet golden word.*^ 

Ne%er think with such fables to wile me! 

Little bin^ ye are wondrously gly; 

You wish of my grief to begdle me. 

But I trust nothing living* not I, 


The Two Crenadterj 

For Frante two grenadiers held iheir way. 

Had pnsonera been in Russia; 

And sorrowful men they were, when they 
The froiilier reached of Prussia- 

For there they heard of a dire evenl,^_ 

How the World gainst France had risen ^ her 

Gran/fe armie harl shuttered and shent* 

And taken her Empieror prisooer. 

They mingled their tears, these two grenadiers. 
To the Sad tale ever returning; 

“Oh would*" said one, “that my days were done! 

My old wounds, how ihcy^re biiraing!” 

AIJ s Up! Said llie olhar; “and Hjoner than ittrt 
I would die like you, never doubt me; 

But a wife and child at home |\e got, 

And they must he starved without mej” 
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**Haiig wife and child! It ia Bomethlng more, 

And better fat, that I panl for; 

My Era[>eror prisoner! My Eitiperor! 

Let them go beg what they want for! 

“If I die jiis.1 iiow» as "its like I may. 

Then^ comrade^ this boon great me. 

Take my body with you to France away. 

And in France’s dear earth plant me. 

"The Croix tTHanneur^ with its crimson band. 

On my heart see that you place it; 

Then give me my rifle in roy handj 
And my tword, around me to brace it 

**50 will 1 Ucj and lislen Al ear, 

Uke a sentineU low in my bed therCj 
Till the roar of the cannon some day 1 hear+ 

And the chargers’ neigh and their tread there. 

“Then HI know ’tis my Emperor riding by; 

The sahres flash high that attend him. 

And out from my gra^'c full-armed spring 
The Emperor! lo shield and defend himl 

IPhcMcf / Look ira/o Thint Ejos 

Whene’er 1 look into thine eyes. 

Then every fear that haunts me flies; 

But when 1 kiss thy mouth, oh then 
1 feel a glantV strength again. 

Whene’er I coach me on thy breast, 

I know what heaven is to the blest; 

But when thou sayest, **l theel 
Then muB4 1 weep^ and bitterly- 

Thf>o Lov 04( ^0 Not 

My love you cannot, cannot brook! 

I don’t lei that distrew me; 

So I but on thy face may look, 

1 n that’s enough to bless me. 
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You huie, you hate, you hdte no! b 
Your rosy-ned mould’s greetJngr 

But let nw have that mouth to kia. 

And ['m content, my atfeedng! 

* 

A Pinc-Trts SiQttds Ahit^ 

A pinC'tiree stands done ao 
A hare bleah northern height; 

The ice and snow they swathe it. 

As it deeps there, d] in white. 

Tie dreaming of a palm4Tee, 

In a far-off Eastern land+ 

That mourns, done and silent^ 

On a ledge of burning sand. 


My Songs Arc Poisoned! 

My songs, they are |Hiifloned—poisoned! 

How otherwise could it be? 

Over the flowers of my lifers fresh hours 
Haa poison been poured by thee. 

My songs, they are poisoned—poLsoned ! 

How otherwise eoald it he? 

Many serpents I bear In my heart, and there 
I bear with them, thee, lore* thee. 


In Dreams, Oh, / Have fPept, Love! 

In dreams, oh, I ha^e wept, love! 

I dreamed in the grave you were laid; 

I awoke, and my cheek was wet, bve. 

And tears still adown It strayed. 

In dreams, oh, I have wq>i^ love! 

I dreamt you were false to me; 

I awoke, and I went on weeping 
Long, long and bitterly. 
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In dieairUr oh, I hav^ wept lov*! 

[ dreaniied you ^ill held me dear; 

] pwoLe^ and unto this hour^ lote. 

Weep many a. raiding tear. 

The iorelcy 

1 catitic^l teii whaf s coming o^cr me^ 

That makes me so eerie and low^s 

An old-world legend before me. 

Keeps rifiingt and will not go. 

The air chills, day is dediningt 
And smoothly Rhifie'9 waters rum 

And the peaks of the mountains are shining 
Aloft in the selling sun. 

A maiden of wondrous seeming. 

Most heantiful, sits up there; 

Her jewels in gold are gleaming. 

She combs out her golden hair. 

With a comb of red gold she parts it, 

And still as she combs itt she sings; 

Her song pierces home to our hearts, it 
Has tons of a swEctnesa that sdiigB. 

The boatman, he thrills as he hearH It 
Onl there in his little skiff: 

He sees not the reef as he nears it, 

He only looks up to the cliff- 

The waters will sweep, I am thlnkingt 
O’er skiff, and o’er boatman ere lougi 

And this is, when daylight is sinkings 
What Lor^ey did wilh her song. 

Thifa Lovely Fi^her-MaiJen 

My honnie blithe Esher-maident 
Row in your boat to the slmnd; 

Come here and ait down bwido me, 

And chat with me hand in hand- 
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Rest your dear litlJc head op my boM>Di, 
Apd be not £0 frigfaietiedf child; 
Every <by you trust bilhoot thinking 
Yotpaelf to the ocean wiJd+ 

My heart is quite like the ocean, 

It hn* lempeste, and ebb, and flow; 
And fine pearU lie there a-many, 

Down, down in its depths bdow. 


Thou Art Even nj a Ffower Is 

TIiou art as a flowet ia. 

So gentle, and pure, and fair; 

1 gaze on thee, and sadness 
Comes over piy heart unaware^ 

I fee] as though I should lay, sweet. 

My hands on thy head, with a prayer 
That God may keep thee alway, sweet. 

An gentler ^od pure, and fair! 


Ok, the Swret Lie$ Lurk in Kisses! 

Oh, the sweet lies lurk in kisses! 

Oh, the charm of make-believe! 

Oh, to be deceived sweet bliss is. 

Bliss still a wheeler to deceive J 

What thoult ^nnt, I know, my fairest. 

Vowing, “Nay, I never must!” 

I will trust whatever thou swearcst, 

I will swear what thou wilt trusL 


The Shades o/ the Summer Evemag 

The shades of the summer evening lie 
On forest and meadowy green; 

The golden moon shtrics in the azure sty 
Through balm-breathing air serene. 
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The cricket ii cKirping, the brooklet near. 

In the water a ^irtething etira, 

And the wanderer can in the stillness hear 
A plftsh and a sigh through the Iitr?e. 

There all by herself the fairy bright 
Is bathing down in the stream: 

Her arms and throat betwitching and whitni 
In the moonshine glance and gleatHp 


Theft Was an Ag^ King 

There was an aged king. 

His heart waa heavy, his tocks were grey; 

This poor old king, he wedded 
A maiden young and gay. 

There was a pretty foot-page, 

Hia looks were iair, and his heart was light; 
The sammet train he carried 

Of that queen so young and bright. 

Dost know the old, old story? 

So sweet in the teUing, so sad to tell! 

They had both to die« oh the pity I 
They had loved each other too wdL 


MEMOIRS 
Little Veronico 

Whether U be because of the rhythmic bent of the oam, at 
flwaying of die boat, of the fragrance of the b^ of the nver bant 
Where joy aoth grow, it oiwaya comes to that the "jost^ubl^^ 
spirit finds peace in floating lightly in a hide Imal on Je bosom of 
the dear, dear river Rhine, tn troth, kind old Father 
endure bis children weeping; to slay A«r team be J" 

hia tnisly arms and rocks them and idU them his most lovdy talcs 
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and pramiBH his most golden treasures, perhnpn even the 

hoard oi the Nihlunga sunk there in the dim distant past. . . , 

O it is 3 fair country full of Joveliniss and sunshine. The hifls 
of the nvw bank are mirrored in the bine stream with tliefr ruined 
c^Ues and woods and ancient towns. There on their thresholds sit 
the townsfolk in tlie summer cveninp^ and drink out of great mues, 
and gwip, how the vines flourish, thank God, and how trials must 
be held in public, and how Marie Antoinette Jtad been guLUotined 
without more ado, and how the tobacco monopoly had raised the 
price of tobacco, and how all men are equal, and what a capital 
fellow Gorre* is, ^ 

For rijy part I pever bothered about such conversat ions, but much 
prefened to sit with the girls in the arched window and langh as 
they laughed, and have llowcra thrown in my fa« and pretend to 
be angry, nntil they told nte their secrets or some other vastly 
im^rlant story. The fair Gertrude could scarcely contain her de- 
ig t w en 1 sat with her; she was like a Boming rose, and w^hen 
she fell upon my neck I used to think she would buret into fiame 
and go off in smoke in my arms. The fair Calheriae used to melt 
away ,n tender melody, when she talked to me. and her eves were 
of a blue pure and sweet such as 1 have never found iii human 
beings or beasts and only very rarely in flowers; it was lovely to 
look upon them, and so mojiy sweet thoughls would come into my 
head ^ 1 gored But the fair H^wig bved for when I came to 
her she bowed her head so that her black tresses fell over her 
blushing face, and her bright eyes sJione like stars in the dark eky, 
rtever a wurd came from her modest lip*, and 1. too. had nothing 
to say to her. 1 coughed, ami she trembled. Often she would heg 
me through her sisTere not to climb the rocks so fast and not to 
bathe in the Rhine when t was hot with running or had been drink* 
ing, 1 used to listen sometimes when she praved devoutly before 
the httle picture of the Virgin Mary, which, spangled with gold, 
and lit up by a little flickering lamp, stood in a niche of the hall 
of the house. I heard clearly how she prayed the Mother of God to 
forhd Him to climb and drink and bathe. I might have loved her 
It she had been indifferent to me; and I was indifferent to her 
because I knew that she loved me. 

l^e fair Johanna wo* a cousin of the three sister*; T liked much 
to be with her. She knew the most beautiful stories, and wben she 
reached oat of the window with her white hand towards the hills, 
where aU the happenings of the Mory had beta, a spdl was cast 
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over mr and I cotild sec the old knights coming out of ihi: ruined 
castles and hocking away at each other’s armour, and the Lorelei 
stood once more on the hlll'top and sang lier awecl, aeductiyc 
and the Flhine Iflfiped so peacefully, so wisely, and yet with such 
dieadful mocking—and the fair Johanna looked at me strangely, as 
warily, and as mysteriously brooding as though she herself belonged 
to the fairy world of whicb the told. She was a sbm, pale girl; she 
was consuntptlve and had long, long thoughts; her eyes were clear 
as truth; her lips pious and arched; in her features was a great 
story, hut a sacred story—perhaps a legend of love? 1 know not 
and [ never had the courage to ask her. When 1 gwed fw bog 
upon her, 1 became peaceful and glad, and it was as though there 
were Sunday in my breast, and the angels were holding divine 

service in it , , 

At such limes 1 used lo tell her stories of my ehddhood, and she 
always listened gtavdy, and, strange, when I could not re^mber 
the name., she used to call them to mind for me. When f oskH her 
in my astonishment how she knew the names, she used to smile and 
tell me hy way of answer that the birds had told her who had made 
Ihdr nrat in the enves of her window; and she would have me 
believe that they were the very same birds which, as a boy, I bad 
once boughl from the cruel peasant cbildran with my pocketmoney 
to let them fiv away. Hut i believe that she knew everything. becauM 
she was so pale and died so young. She knew also when^ was to 
die, and wished me to leave Andetiach the day before. When 1 left 
her, she gave me both her hands-tbey were dear, while hands and 
pure as the Host—and said: “You are very kind, and when you 
are angry, think of Uttle Veronica, who is no more- 


First Imprejsswns in Fans 

1 had done and suffered much, and when the sun of the July 
Revolution rose in France I was very weary and stood m need of 
some rdasoliou. The air of my own couutry wm every day more 
unwholesome for me. and 1 had seriously to think of a dhau^ o 
climate, and 1 had visions; the douds oppi^i me and cat aU 
sorts of terrible cape« before me. Often I ihongh the sun a 
Prussian cockade: at night 1 dreamed of an ugly black vulture that 
ate my Uvtr. and 1 was very melancholy. I also made the ac^umi^ 
atice of an old Judge of Berlin who had passed many yearn m the 
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of Spandiiiu and he lold me fiow anple«i»ant it J» (o hove lo 
wear .ran, ,n wi,,„. f, LhrUiinn not to ILL 

*e irons a little, ff oiir chains were warmed a liltle they would not 
L,!Sh *" wpression, end even men of a 4ilJy nature 

M d. No. and thnt Spandeu was far from the sea. Meat, too, he 
of a French comm„ uoyo^eur, who travelled in wine and could 

'^1 ; ''"‘f “i-^hycile aux ch«^x 

alT , T'>' fraternity are written up at 

i of wW *■* Ihe champagne oAia 

me leitera of introduclion to the best Parisian restaurants, in caw 

so™ so t of recreation 15 necesaary, and SpamJati is loo far from 

ftraTme 1?TT ‘“«P Spandai. did not 

Httract me muck and also the Prussian ehaina are very cold in 

to P°” ^ **“'•!'» f “P “*>' “'“‘I 

MJeiilL LVt rt‘" 'f“We and the 

manejJIoi« to dnnk tl.e one and to ],„r the other, roaelher witli 

o'ZT rTLtn" on. cAe;™.rhX” 

SS fr ?k ^ “y^ff ^ith throwing my «sit1na 

e«d into the water. 1 only saw the cathedral of Stra^burg from J 

o^r irnL'f .t" v"' Ltn he _ : 

youngster iCoing to the Veimsberg, 

At ISaint Denis I awoke from a «WH>f mnrni.._ i j l j 

for the firm tiixA fk r .l , morning sleep nnd heard 

tor me first t^e the cry of the driver-^'Taris! Paris'"^fid the 

handhell, of the cocoa-seliets. Here already yon breathe the air of 

tned to ^miiade me to visi. the tombs of the king,, but f had not 
come to France to «e the kings; 1 contented mysel? with Idling the 
guide tell me the legends of the place, how, for instance, the L"ck«l 

pJfrio^'SL^t^rh^"'"' Snim ran from 

Ld J k 'r»lh his head in his hand to be buried there, 

and to have the place called after him. «tf you think," said ^ 
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f^uide. you ihinis of the di^ilaiice you cannol but be amaird^ ai 
ihe miradc that any one could go so far on fool without a bead 
and he added with a «irangc smile: “Danj dts cos pareih li ny s 
que /e premiCf poA It wbs worth two fiajiGs sod I gave 

them lo him pour fcurfour df Fo/ffln'rr, whose mocking smile 1 had 
already inel in him. In twenty minutes I was in PariSt and entered 
through the triumphal afch of the BouWnrd Saint Denia+ whinh 
was originally erected in honour of Louis XIbut now eervcil to 
glorify my entry into Paris, I was really surprised by ihr crowd of 
gay people, dressed very taslefiilly like fashion plates- Then I was 
ijnpreased by them all speaking French, which w wiLh us the mark 
of the polite world; but everyb^y is as polite here as the arij^toerncy 
in niy country,. The men were all so courteous, and the lovely Indies 
all 80 smiling. If any one jostled me without at once begging my 
pardon^ then I could wager that he was a fellow countrymnn; and 
If ci^er a preily woman looked sourly, then she had^ either 
eating Sauerkraut or could read Klop^tock in the originak 1 found 
everything ^ amazing* and the sky was so blue, and tho air so 
Bweet, so geiirrous* and the beams of the July sun flickered bithor 
and thither; the checks of the fair Luteiia were louehcil with fche 
flaming kisses of that snn. and in her bosom her Widol nosegay 
was not yet withered. At the street comers Libtrt^t c^o 
Imd in places been erased. 

I sought at once the reslourants for which I had my letter^ of 
Inlrodudioir: ihe proprietors assured me tfiat Ihey would have 
received me without IcllcTs of introduction, that 1 had such an 
hnnest and distinguished appearance as to be a recommendation 
in ilielf. Never dtd a Gentian cookshop-keeper say the like In me, 
even If he thou-ht it: -mch a fellow thinks that he mturt sav nothing 
pleasant, and that liw German frarkncM compels him only to say 
!o one^s face <lisagTeciible things. In the manners and srpeech of the 
French there is ho much of that precious fialtcry that costs bltle 
and vet is so kindlv and refreshing. My poor -Hsositivc that 

ofleri^ recoiled in shyness from German coarseness, opened out to 
the flattering B<«unds of French urbauity. God gave us our tongues 
so ihat wc might say plfra,-iant ihlngs to our fellow^ men. 

There was a hitch in my French when I arrived; hut after halt 
an bourns convemulion with a bide flower^ller in the *1^ 

rOivcra. niv French, which had grown msly since the Buitle o 
Waterloo, lieeame fluent Again and t stumbled about m the most 
gallant conjugalions and Erspinined to my lillle fnend L e jnnacan 





classified •m.Tdinp 1ft thr filamentfl- 

Miev«l that she applied the same method of cIa*ailirarion to m™ 
She was astontshed iha, I was so teamed, fn spile of 1 , 0 ^^' 

^dT throagh all xh^ 

was nmuJd V" J flattery and 

Hm inT^mroi^' ^ on^wers, and maiif a to»Et pig™, 

aSvirA^ik'^ *"r' f^’'’ r oif^ 

Par? A I- * ”*^“**'*'"** puhlrc pteasare and official absurdity, 
evemhinl IndlJfir' 

PaJS i L jjL ” T'lr dispftslrion. Strange! 

™ t 'he history of U,e 

laui^r hearts in the moVt distant 

™ ; r ’ h, with the speclulor of tiZ 

A^«/i I" *" P„,S i 

wnarin® ■ h t f " ' ^ l^hind a lady who was 

mt off I ii, 'hia hat wm so wide that it 

cot off altogether my view of i|» „<,ge, «, that I couJd see t]« 

ko*;^ A'r? 7.,:“* ^*"“ -' "■'' '“•• »■ ”■•' •“ 

norrors of the Tour * ATeafc appeared it, the rosiest |iaht Yes 

toouds a"eh^W*"T *he air of Paris 

^ '11 ^’'^‘'^^'h-*' -m-h«e eJ«; .here « somelhing 
«. noble, so gentle, «, sweet ,a the sir, « in the people themselvi^ 

ERNEST HE^IINGWAY 

» joiimaliiit and «•/,»- IT- Fi t » Spin id, CHil War 

w jou^ajilT, ttnd ifT«e Fifr JThom thi^ Bgfi Tnllt AI«« jj' . j . ■. 
noEiftctHin. Mobtl Priic. igst, 

TES mouivs 

c":LV 7 ji.>z-r ■«^" 
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nine because Joe Garner, driTini along in the dnifc, pulled pp the 
hotMa, jumped down into the roid and dragged an Indian out of 
the wheel ml. The Indian had been asleep, face down In the sand. 
Joe dragged him into the bushed and pot back up on the wagon- 
boxp 

''That makea nine of them,” Joe said, ‘‘jast between here and ihe 
edge of lown,’^ 

^Thcm Indiana.^ saiil Mrs. Gamer* 

Nidt Wita on the back seat with ihe two Gamer boya. He was 
looking opt from the bajck scat to tee the Indian where Joe had 
dragged him aiongaide of the roadn 
“Was it Billv Tabeshaw?^ Carl asked* 

^^No,” 

“His pants looked mighty like BiUy.^ 

**All Indians wear the same kind of pants.” 

*"1 didn't see him aE all ” Frank said. **Pa was down into the road 
and back up again before I seen a thing* I thought be was killing a 
snake.” 

“Plenty of Indians'Il kill snakes tonight* I guesa,” Joe Gamer 
said. 

"'Them Indiana,’* said Mrs, Gamer, 

They drove along. The road itimed off From the main highway 
and went up into the hillsh It was hard pulling for the horses 
and the boys got down and walked. The road w'bs ftandy- Nick 
looked bact tram the lop of the hill by the whooihou^* He 
saw the lights of Petoskey and, ofl across Little Traverse Bay, the 
Lights of Haihour Springs^ The>' climbed back in the wagon again, 
‘They ought to put some gravEl on that stretch/' Joe Gamer 
said. The wagon went along the road through the woods. Joe and 
Mrs, Gamer sat dose together on the front seal. Nkk sal between 
the two boys. The road came out into a dearing. 

“Right h^ was where Pa ran over the skunk/' 

“it was further on.” 

“Where?” 

**I>own by the late. They were looking for dead fisli along the 
beach.” 

“They were coons probably/’ Carl said, 

“They were skitnkji. I guess I kaow^ skunks.” 

'Toy ought to,” Carl said. “Yon got an Indian girl/* 

“Stop talking that way, Carl " eald Mrs, Gamer. 

“Well, they smell alniut the same.” 
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Joe Cafner laughed. 

^ laughing, Joe,” M«. Corner said. *i ivon’t have 

Carl taUt that way." 

“Have you got ati Indian giri, Nidtie?" Joe oatced. 

“No." 

“He has too. Pa,” Frank said. “Prudence Mitchdl's his girl." 

SheV noL^" 

“He goes to s*e liej- every day,” 

“i don’t," Nick, sitting between the two boys in the dark, fdt 

“PW". himself to be teased about Prudence 

MiU-hell- She aih t my girl/' he said. 

“UstM to him," said Carl, 'T m them together every day." 

Carl can’t get a girl," hU motiicr said, “not even n squaw." 

Carl was quiet, 

“Carl ain’t no good with girk ” Frank said. 

"You shut up." 

\ou re all right, Cnrl,” Joa Gamer said. “Girl* never got a man 
anywhere. Look at your pa." 

“Yea, that’s what you would say,” Mrs. Gamer moved close to 
Joe ^ the wagon jolted. “Well, you had plenty of girU in yotir 

^ wouldn’t ever have hod a s^^uaw for a girl." 

n **’” out to keep 

Prudie, Nick. 

His wile whispered io him and Joe laughed. 

■|What you laughing at?” asked Frank 

"PPi' ih Gamer," hia wife warned. Joe laughed again. 

^ckie can have Prudence,” Joe Gamer said. “I got a good girl.” 

TTiat i the way to talk ” Mrs. Gamer said. 

The hors« were pulling heavily in the sand. Joe reached out in 
the dark with the whip, 

“Come on. puJl into it. YouTl have to pul] harder than this 
tomorrow. 

They trolled down the long hill. t];e wagon jolting. At the farm* 
hoiuc tve^body got down. Mrs. Gamer unlocked ibe door, went 
inside, and c^e out wiiJi a lamp in her hand. Carl and Nick un* 
oaded the things from the back of the wagon. Frank hat DD the 
front seat to drive to the bam and put up the horses. Nick wml up 
Uie Steps and opened Ihe kitchen door. Mrs. Gamer was building 
" j *1 fumed from pouring kerosene on the wood. 

Cood-hy, Mrs. Gamer," Nick said. ‘'Thanks for taking me." 
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shiKikd, Niekie;^ 

'"1 hod A wonderlul tirae."^ ^ 

■^We like lo have you^ Won't you slay and eat some supper? 

“I better go* I think Dad probabliy waited for 

‘^Wdl, get along then. Send Cwl up lo the houfie, will you?" 

“All right." 

*^CoDd nighl. .Nickle." 

“Good night, Gamer*” 

Nick wont out Uie farmyard and down lo the barn. Joft and Frank 
were ntilking* 

“Good night," Niok said- “I had a fwelJ time*” 

“Good nighty Nick^” Joe Garner called* “.\ren"l you going to sftay 
and eal?” 

“No, t can^t* Will you tell Carl hia mother wants him?” 

“All right. Good night, Nictie.” 

Nick walked barefoot along the path through the meadow 
the bam. The path waa amoath and ihe dew waa cool on hU hare 
ifxL He climbed a fence at the end of the meadow, went down 
through a ravine, his fed wet in the swamp tnud^ and then climbed 
up through the dry beech woods until he iaw the lights of ibe cot^tge* 
He climbed over the fence and walked around to the front poi^h- 
Through the window he #aw hia father sitting by the table, reading 
in the light from the big lamp, Nick opened the door and went in* 
“WeU, Nickie,” his father said, “was it a good day?" 

“I had a swell time* Dad. It was a swell Fourth of July." 

“Are v'ou hungry?^* 

“You bet." 

“What did you do with your shoes?” 

“1 left them in the wagon at Curner's*” 

“Come on out to the kitchen." * j l 

Nick’s father Went ahead with the lamp* He stopped and lifted the 
lid of the ice-box, Nick went on into the kitchen. Hia fatlier brought 
in a piece of old chicken on fl plate and a pilchcr of milk and 
them on the table before Nick. He pul down the tamp* 

*'There*^s some pie toOt^^ he smd. **Wiil that hold you? 

”[tV grand*” ,, 

HU father sot down ki a chair beside the oil-clolh^covered taWe* 

He made a big shadow on the kitchen walk 
“Who won the ball game?” 

“Petoskey* Five to three.” 

His father sat watching him eat and filled hU glass from the pnut- 
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pitcher. Nidc drank and wiped hi& moiiLh on oapkin. Hb father 
reached over to the shelf for the pie* He cut Nick a big piece. It was 
htickleherry pic. 

*'Whal did you do. Dad?” 

“I went out EEhiitg in the raornuig,”^ 

^‘What did you get?” 

”OiJy perch ” 

His father sal watching Nick eat iho pie. 

‘^Whftt did you do Lhii aftmioon?” Nidt ashed. 

“I went for a walk up by the Indian camp.” 

‘*Did you see anybody?'' 

‘The IndioDfi were all in lawn getting dnuiL" 

“Didn't you see anybody at all?” 

**I saw your friend, Prtidie.” 

^mere was she?” 

*^She was in the woods with Frank Washbum. I ran onto them. 
They were having quite a time.” 

His father was not looking at him. 

“What were they doing?” 

*'l didul slay to find oat.” 

“Tell me whal they' were doing.” 

I don t know, his father said. ”1 just heard them threshing 
around.” 

“How did yon know it was tbeni?” 

“I saw them.” 

thought you said you didn't see them ” 

“Oh, yes, 1 saw them.” 

“Who was it with her?” NJek asked, 

“Frank Washburn.** 

“Were tlicy—were they—_ 

“Were they what?” 

“Were they happy?” 

“1 guess BO.” 

His father got up from the fcahle and v«iit ant the kitehea acMsn 
door. When he came back Niek wai iooking at hia plnte. He had 
been cry'ing. 

"Have Mine more?” His lather picked up the knife to cut the pie. 

“No,” said NicL 

“You bolter have another piece.” 

“No, [ don't want any," 

Hie father cleared off the table. 
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“Where were they in the wocnle?” Mek a»ked. . 

“Up back of the cmiip” Nick looked at hi- plate. Hia father said, 

“Yon better go to bod, Nick/' 

^11 ri 

Nick^went into hi- room, ttmire^, end got into bed. j 

his father moving around in the living room* Nick ay m 

With hb face in the pUlow. l 

“My heart's broken/' he ihoughU “If I f«l this n-ay my heart 

""Tftw he heard h» father blow out tfe lamp and go into 

bia own room. He Heard - wHiid come up in the trem “J 

fdt it come in cool through the screen. He lay or a 

his face in the pillow, and after a while he forgot to ihi^ about 

Prudence and hJally he went to sleep. When He 

he heard the wind in the hemlock trees outsi^ the 

wavee of \h& lake coming in on ihe ^ 'Ttkh waves i^ere 

In the morning there was a big wind blowing an l„.fo.re 

running high up on the beach and he was awake a long bme before 

he remembered that his heart was broken. 
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THE WHiRUGfG OF LIFE 

jOSnCB-Or-THE-PEACE UE^AJA WIODW Sat bl 

smoking hi- elder-stem pipe. Halfway to the 

range rose blue-gr-y in the afternoon haze. 

gerfd down the main street of the “settlement, cackling 
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The imperLuThubillty of the m^iinteins hung upon him \ik^ & suit of 
armor^ The wonum wus caiicoech aJigled, snuff-hrushetJ, and weary 
with unknown desires. Through it all gleamed o faint protest of 
cheated youth iincoiiiHriious of iU IiMh 

The iustiee of the Peace slipped his feel tnlo his sKoes^ for the 
sake of dignity, and moved lo let them eater. 

said the womans in a voice like the wind blowing 
through pine boughs, "*wftnL-i a divo’ce." She looked at Ransie lo 
see if be noted any Qaw or ambiguity or evasion or partiality of 
self-partisanship in her slalemcnl of their business. 

“A div^o'ce,^ repented Ransic, with □ Eolemn nod, ^'We-all can^l 
git along together nohow. Zfs ionesome enough fur to live iu the 
mount'ma when a man and a woman keers fur one another. But 
when she's a-spiiim’ like a wildcat or a sullenin' like a hool^jw! in 
llie cabin, a man ain't got no call to hve vhh her.” 

“When he's a no'^count varmint,^ said the woinan, without any 
especial warmth, “a-traipsin* along of ecalawags and moonshiners 
and a-laytn on his back puEen *ith co'n whiskey, and a-piKterin’ 
folks wdlh a pack o* hungry, toiflin' hounds to feed!” 

*^Whcu she keeps a-lhrowiir skillet lids,” came Ramie's antiphouy, 
slinga h ilin water on the best coon-dog In ihe Cnmberlands, 
and acts ht^rsidf agin' cookin^ a man's vieiuals, and keeps him awake 
o' nights aocmln' him of a sight of doin's!” 

“When hc^s aJ'ays a-ftghtin' the revenues, and gits a hard name 
in the mount ins fur a mean man, who's gwlne lo be able fur to sleep 
o^ nights?’' 

Ilie Jufitice of the Peace stirred deliberately to hie duties. He 
placed his one chair and a wooilcn stool for hia petitioners. He 
opened hw book of statutes on the table and acanned the index. 
Presently he wipe<l his sp«tacle» and shiftetl his inkEtaml. 

"The law and the statutes/* said he, “air silent on the Eubjcck of 
divo'ce as fur ae the jurisdiction of this col air concerned. Bul^ 
accordin’ lo i?quity and ihe ConsUlution and the golden rule, it’s 
a bad barg in that can't run both ways. If a Justice of the peace 
C4ti marry' a couple, its plain that ho Is hound lo be able to divorce 
'em^ This here oIRco will issue a decree of divo'cc and abide by the 
decision of Ihe Supreme Co't to hold it good/* 

Raiisie Bllbro drew a small tchicco^bag from his trousers pockeL 
Out of this be shook upon tlie table a five-dotlar note. ''Sold a b*cr- 
skiit and two foxes fur that, he remarked. ^^It's all the money we 
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"Tlie regular pric« of n divo’c* in ibis said tbe Jusiiwt 
Eve dollars.” He aluffed the bill into ihe pocket of hi* hon^pun 
vest with a deceptive air of indifference. With much bodily toil and 
niental travail he wrote the decree upon hail a sheet of foolscap* 
and ihtti copied it upon the other. Hansle Bilbro and hts wife 
listened to bia reading of the docutftent that was to give them 
freedom- 

^Kdow all men by these prewnts that Ransie Bilbro and his wife, 
Ariela Bilbro+ this day personally appeared before me and promised 
that hereinafter they will neither love^ honor, nor obey each other, 
neither for belter nor worse, bcin^ of sound mind and body, and 
accept surnmons for divorce according to the peace and dignity of 
the State. Herein fail not^ so help you God. Benajn Wid(iup+ justice 
the peace in and tor ihe county of Piedmont^ Stale of TcnncBscCi 

The Justice was about to hand one of the diKumenta to Ranaie. 
The voice of Ariela delayed the transfer. Both men looked at her. 
Their duB masculinity was confronted by something sudden and 
unexpected in the woman. 

‘^Judge, dou^t you give him that air paper yit. ^Tain I ail settleo* 
nohow* I got to have mv righla first. [ got to have my ali-money- 
Toinh no kind of a way to do fur a man to divorce hb wife 'thoul 
her tavlii^ a cent fur to do with, a-layin off to be a-goin up 
lo brother Ed^s up on Hogback Mounl'in- Tm bound fur to h^ 
a pa'r of shoes and some anuff and things besides. Ef Ranee kin 
affo’d a divorce, let him pay me all-money/" 

Ransie Bilbro was stricken to dumb perplexity- Tliere bod been 
no prwious hint of alLmoiiy- Women were always bringing up 
startling and unlooked-for issuca- 

JiistiM Betiaja Widdup felt that the point demanded judicial 
decision. The aulkorilics were aUo eilent on the aubjccl of oJimony. 
But the woman’s feet were bore. The trail to Hoghaek Mountain was 
steep ami flinty. 

“Ariek Bilbro;' be asked, in oB&cial tones, “how much did you 
'low would b« good and spiEcknl di-money in the case befo 

“I ’lowed ” she answered, “fur the shoes and aU, to say five dollars. 
That ain’t much fur ali-money, but I reckon thalU git me up to 

brother Ed’s." _ . 

•The omounl." »oid the Justice, “air not onrcasonable. Ksnsie 

Bilbro, you air ordered by the eo’t to pay the plaintiB the sum of 
five dtdlara befo’ the decree of divo ce air issued. 
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I Haiti L fits maocy/" biratbcd Raitsie^ heavily^ done paid 

yon all I had,” 

Otherwise,^ aald the Jd^tice^ looking severely over hb f^peclad^ 
“yon aijr in contempt of oo'l"* 

I reckon if you. gimme till lo-morrow/" pleaded the hitaband, 
1 mout be able to rake or Ecrspe it up somevrhajf^. I never looked 
for to he n-payin* no ali-inoiiev,'^ 

The case air adjourtied*^^ said Benaja Widdnp “till to-morrow, 
you-flU will present yo'selves and obey the orda: of the co\ FoUowb' 
of which the decrees of divorce will be delivered/" He aat down in 
the door and began to loosen a Eboesiring. 

"*We moui as wdl go down to Uncle Ziah's."* decided Ranaie. “and 
spend the night. He climbed into the cart on one eide+ and Arlela 
climbed in on the other. Obeying iba Bap of his rope the little red 
buli slowly ra^ around on a tadc, and the cart crawled away In 
the ninibij^ arising from its wheels. 

JiisUM-of4he-pcaco Benaja Widdap smoked his dder-stem pipe, 
Lale in tlie afternoon he got his wwkly paper^ and read at until 
the twilight dimmed its Unes. Tlieii he lit the taUow candle on his 
table^ and read until the moon rosCf marking the time for auppcfi 
He lived in the double log cabin on the slope near the girdled poplar. 
Going home to supper be crossed a little branch darkened by a 
laurel thicket. The dark hgure of a man stepped from tile laurels 
and pointed b rifle at hLa breasL His hat was pulled down low, 
and something covered most of his face. 

“1 want yo’ money” tnid the Spurt, “'thotit but tnlk. I’m gettui* 
nelsons, and my Sn|eer’a o ivobbljn on this here trigger.” 

I ve only got f-f-Sve dollars,” said the Justice, prcxlucing it from 
hiR vest pocket, 

“Roll it up” rame the order, “and slick it in the end of this here 
guu'har'i.” 

The bill \(as c^ and new. Even Sngers that were clumay and 
trernblbig found little dilBculty in making a spill of it and inserting 
it (this with less into the mtujde of the rifle. 

"NW I reckon you kin he goin’ along” said the robber. 

The Justice lingered not oh his way. 

The next day came the little red bull, drawing the carl to the 
office door. Justice Benaja Widdup Had his shoes on, for he waa 
expecting the visit. In his presence Ransie Bilbro handed to his wife 
a GvewdoUar bill. The official a eye sharply viewed it. It seemed to 
curl up as though it had been roUed end inserted into the end of a 
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^un-baml. But thf* Jastice tefrainedi from comment It is true that 
olher bills mighl be inclined to curl. He handed each one a decree of 
divorce. Each slotnl awkwardly silent slowly folding the guaTontK 
of freedom. The woman cast a sby glaiice full of constmiiil at Bansie^ 

"I reckon you1l be goin* back up to the cabin.'" she said, *^aIong 
’ilh the buU-cart- There's bread in the tin boJC settin^ on the sbelL 
1 put ibe bacon in the h^illn''pol to keep the bounds from gittllt^ it 
Eton^t forget to wind the clock to-nighL" 

**Yoti air a-goio^ to your brother Ed^s?^ aekett Ronsie, with fine 
unconcern. 

“I was Id win* to gel along up ibsi alore nights I ain't say in* as 
they^I pester theysdves any to moke me welcome+ but 1 hamT no- 
whar else fur to go. Il^s a right smart ways, and ! reckon I better 
be goLn*. ITI he a-aayin' good-bye^ Ranse—that is, if yon keer fur 
to say so/^ 

“I don't know ns nnybody^s a hound dog,*^ said Ronsie, in a 
inart)r*fi voice, “fur to not want to say good-bye—leas you air ao 
Bnzrlous to git away that yon don't want me to say it.^ 

Ariela was silent. She folded the five^doUaf bill and her decree 
carefully, and placed them in the bosom of her dress. Benaja Wid- 
dup watched the money disappear with mournful eyes behind hia 
sprctadcs. 

And then with his neit words he achieved rank (as his thoughts 
ran) with either the great crowd of the world^a sympathiEera or 
the little crowd of its great financiers. 

“Be kind o' lon^me in the old cabin to-night, Ronse,” he said. 

Ransie Bilbro stared out at the Ciimherlanda^ clear blue now in 
the sunlighL He did not look at Ariela. 

*T low it might be lonesome,'" he said; "but when folks git mod 
and wants a divorce, you canh make folks to stay.” 

“Nobody never said they didul.” 

*^Nobody never said they did. I reckon I better start on now to 
brother Ed's ” 

“Nobody can’t wind that old clock.” 

“Want me to go back along 'ith you in the carl and wind li fur 
you. Ranse?” 

The mountaineer*s countenance was proof against emotion p Rut 
he reached on! a big hand and enclosed Ariela s thin brown one* 
Her soul peeped out once through her impassive face, hall owing iL 

‘*Them bounds sban*t prater you no more/' fiald Ransle. 
reckon E been meaii and low down. You wind that clock, Ariel 
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™ cabin, Rsuise,*’ she whispered, “aiotig 
ilh you, t sin t A'-goin' to git mad no more. Le's be startin'. Rams, 
SO s we kin git home by sundown.' 

Jiistice'of-the^peace Benaja Widdup interposed as they started for 
the door, forgetting his presence. 

“In the name of the Slate of Tennessee,” he said, *‘J forbid yoti-aJl 
to be aHJefi in' of its laws and aiaintes. This co't is mo’ than wiilin’ 
and fidl of joy to see the cloads of discord and misunderstand in’ 
rollin away from two lovin’ hearts, hut it air the duty of the co’t 
to p’e«rve the morals and integrity of the Slate. The co’t remlntb 
you that you air no longer man and wife, but air divo’ced by 
r^lar decree, and as such air not entitled to the benefits and 
purtenances of the mattermonal estate,’’ 

Ariela caught Ransie’s arm. Did those words mean that she rnusl 
low him now when they had jnst learned the lesson of life? 

But ^e co’t air prt^red,” went on the Justice, “fur lo remove 
the diMbiiitia set up by the decree of divo’ce. The eo‘l air on hand 
to perform the solemn ceremony of mari’ge, thus fixin’ t hTn g« up 
and enablin’ the parties in the case to resume the honor’bfe and 
doiatin state of mallermony which they desires. The fee fur per. 
farmin' said ceremony will be, in this case, to wit, five dollare.” 

Ariela caught the gleam of promise in his words. Swiftly her hand 
went to her bosom. Freely as an alighting dove the bill finttcred to 
t B JuEfi« s table. Her sallow dieek colored as she stood hand in 
hand with nansie and listened to the reuniting words. 

Ransic hei^i her into the cart, and climbed in beside her. The 
hitie red bull turned once more, and they set out, haDd<Itisped, 
for llie moujitam^ 

JustiecKibthe-peace Benaja Widdup sat in his door and took off 
his aho«. Once again be fingered the bill tucked down in hb vest 
pocket. Once again he smoked his dder slem pipe. Once again the 
spieled hen swaggered down the main street of the “setllement,” 
cackling foolishly. 
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JOHAKN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER iCcrtD«ii, 1714-1803h A tcMng 

[Jie pofila. Dlficlpk &f KMit, frknd &f Wrcuu rnmny ea 

fOfi German Li/a <md An}^ tnnilatAJ folk Wfn^ (Vmxa^t af tha Naiions in 

Son^^ A JbriJIiaBt critic^ impoTlaiLl 'm xluitliig iBlfa md l9ik wnloij Uieirnttafi^ 


SIR OLAF 


Sir Okf he ridetfa wefit and east 
To iiid the folk to lih bridal fea^t. 

On tke wold are danoLng m dvl5h bandt 
And ErUklng's daughter proffers her hand, 

'•Now welcome. Sir Olaf: what haste's with thee? 
Step bto our circle and dance with me.” 

‘To dance I neither will nor may, 

To'Daorrow's dawn i§ my hridalnlay*” 

*‘Nay, stay. Sir Olaf, and dance with me. 

And golden spurs will I give to thee-” 

”To dance I neither will nor may* 

TtHmorrow^s dawn is my bridal-day.” 

‘^Nay, stay^ Sir Olaf^ and dance with me* 

A heap of gold will t give lo thee.” 

'^For all thy gold I will not atayi 
And dance 1 neither will nor may*" 

“If thou will not danoe. Sir Olaf, with me, 

Then P«l and Sickness shall follow thee.” 

She touched Sir Olaf upon the heart— 

Ne^er in his life had he felt such sfnarL 
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She lifted him up on hU »i«d that tide, 

*^Ride hotnr! ride fast to thy troth^plight bride!** 

And when he emne to hia castle^oor^ 

His moiber Blood ihere, and trenibled sore. 

‘*Now say^ sweet miij right speedilie 
Why art thou wao^ and white of blee?^* 

‘^Well may my face be wan and white. 

I was in E.Tblc:ing^8 realm last nigbt.^^ 

“Now tell me, my son bo true and tried, 

Whal thing EhaU 1 say to thy plighted bride?^ 

^^Say that 1 hunt in the good greenwood^ 

With hound snd horn as a good knight should-’* 

When scaTl^e the dawn in heaven shone red, 

Came the train with the bride Sir Olaf should wed. 

They sat at meat, they sat at wine; 

“Now where is Sir Olaf, bridegroom of mine?” 

“Sir Olaf rode out to the green wood feee. 

With horse and hound to the hunt rode he.” 

The bride she Ilf led a doth of red: 

Beneath, Sir Olaf was lying dead« 


ESTHONIAiy BRIDAL SONC 

Deck thyself, maiden. 

With the hood of thy mother; 

Put on the ribands 

Which thy mother once worei 

On thy head the band of duty. 

On thy forehead the band of care. 

Sit in the seat of thy mother. 

And waJL in thy mother's footsteps. 

And w^eep not, weep not, maiden: 

If thou weepest in thy bridal attire. 

Thou wilt weep all thy life. 
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HER3IANN HESSE 


HERMANN HESSE i German, >. Swbi <if Mirae md diild* 

h»cl Afln- id^flolt beciiin? IcHiksmitli «id Wks^Eer, Moved fnm GrtiniiiT 
I* Swiiicriiftd in 1912 to escipc Crrmia mililHriKTL NoW Priw, 1946, 
PtffCT ComenioiJ* firtt lactcosftd oo^el, Sttpptnw^ft oolfbTfttcd 

ii9V«l. Othen; Dfmian^ Dfath and tttt Lorcr, Magitltr iUufL 


TALK IN A GONDOLA 

Wtmt ] dream^ yoa ask? Thai ywlcTday 
We had died, >»e two. In fair array— 

Clad in while+ our hair with flowers w^^iuid. 

In otir gondola we^re seaward bnund; 

Betb Irom yonder campanile peal, 

But the walcr gurgles round ihe ked, 
llrowna ihe difilant loll thafa gently failings 
Onward, onward to die sea we^re sailings 
Where the shipa with masta that tower hlghr 
Somhre thadow-a, rest against the sky. 

Where on fishing-boats there gleam the moist 
Deepestained red and yellow sails they hoists 
Where the roaring mighty waves are swellings 
Where the sailors lurid tales are telling, 
Through a gate of bluest water^ deeply 
Downw^ard now our boat is gliding steeply^ 

In the depths we find a wid'nSng range 
FLUed with many trees of coral strange. 

Where in lustrous shclb that hidden gleam 
Pale gigantic pearls with beauty benuL 
Silvery fishes pass us, glbFningH, ahyt 
Leaving tinted trails as they flit bVt 
In whose furrows other fish inetead 
Gleam with slender tails of golden red. 

At the boitom, fathoms deepu we dream; 

As if bells were calling it will toem^ 

Now and then, as if n wind that fanned 
Sang us songs we cannot understand. 

Songs of narrow streets we long ago 
Left behind, of things we used to know. 
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SoD|f6 lar, far off about iht waym 
Thai we trod in !ong forgo Lien days. 

And with wonder wcH remtrmEier slowly 
Now a street, now some calhdral holy. 

Or the ahouting of a gondolier. 

Many names that once we qaedl to hear. 
Smiling then as children smile ip sleep. 
Moving atJJf onr eilenl lips we keep. 

And the word will, ere it spoken seems, 

Fall into oblivion, death in dreams. 

Over us the mighty veasels (loat, 

Sails are bright on many a sombre boat, 
Snow'^w^hite birds in gleaming sunshine fly, 
GJistcnlng nets upon the water lie. 
Spanning nil, with arches high and Ime 
Clows the heavens^ vault of sunlit blue» 


m THE FOG 

In the fog to wander, how queer! 

Lonely is every bush and stone, 

Pfo tree sees the other near. 

Each is aldneL 

Once my world was full of friencK 
When my life still had light j 
Now that the fog descends. 

Not one is in sighL 

Only he b wise who knows 
The steady gloom to faff 
That slowly round him growK 
Severed from all. 

In the fog to wander, how queer! 

Solitude is lifers own. 

No man sera the other near. 

Each is alone. 
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HlTOi^lARO KAKEVOMOTO 

HtTOMARO KAKINOMOTO (Jsptne*e, ca. tiS5-7tO). <»f the Jtp** 

n«M Muto pMtt. h'pUtbg blown of hi* life. Siimirin« woric wUeelcd in the 
—wjortii nf long poeina *nd kevextl JumdriMi lapfc#, irigottui* eptci 
BUJ dcllcALe IjifYiCk 

Poems /rOfrt 

n/E MANYOSHU 

[n the pea of 

By Hie cape of Kara» 

There amid the stones under sea 
Crows the deep-»ea mini weed; 

There along the rocky strand 
Growa the sleek sea4imgle« 

Like the swaying sea^langlet 
Unresifiting would she Ue beside me— 

My wife whom I love with a love 
BE the Fniru^growmg oceaUn 
Btii few are the aighta 
We two have lain together^ 

Away I have cpmcp paitifig froio her 
Even as the creeping vines do part. 

My heart aches within me; 
i tujit hack to ga^e— 

But because of the yellow leaves 
Of Wnlan Hill, 

Flying and fluttering in the air, 

1 cannot see plainly 

My wife waving her sleeve to me. 

E^ow as the moon* sailing through the cloud rift 
Above the mountain of Yakamip 
Hisappeara, leaving me full of regret, 

So vanishes my love out of si gilt; 

Now sinks at last the sun. 

Coursing down the western sky. 

I thought myself a strong man. 

But the sleeves of ray garment 
Are wetted through with tears. 



KNVOYS 


My black steed 
Galloping IbaI, 

Away have I come. 

Leaving under distant skies 
The dwelling-plaDe of my love* 

Oh, yellow leaves 
Falling on the autumn hiU^ 

Cease a while 

To fly and flutter in the air 

That I may fice my love's d weUing.plaqe J 


AFTER THE DEATH Of HIS WIFE 

Since in Kam lived my wife, 

I wbhed to be with her to my heart'a content; 

But I could not visit her constantly 

Because of the many watching ey^-_ 

Men would know of our troths 

Had 1 sought her too often 

So QBT ]ove remained sect el like a roebpent pool; 

I cherialied her in my heart, 

Looking to after-time when we should be together. 

And lived secure in ray trust 
As one riding a great ship. 

Suddenly there came a messenger 
Who told me ehe was dead— 

Was gone tike a ydtow leaf of aulunm* 

Dead as the day dies with the setting sun. 

Lost as the bright moon is iost behind the doud, 

Alas^ she is no more, whose soul 

hen t to iiniiie 1 ike the hcti ding seawecid J 

When the word was brought to mo 
J knew Hal whal lo do nor what to say; 

But resdess at the mere news, 

And hoping to heal my grief 
Even a ihousundth part, 

I journed to Kuru and searched the market-place 
Where my wife was wont to go! 
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There 1 aI-ckmI ajid listeped^ 

But no vd« ol her I heard^ 

Though the birdU &AUg the TJnebi Mountain.^ 
None passed byi who even looked like my wife, 
t could only oaD her nonte and wave my flleeve. 

ENVOYS 


In the HUlunm mountains 
The yellow leaves are so thicks 
Alas, how shall I seek my love 
Who has wandered away ?— 

1 know not the mountain track- 

I aee the meseenger came 
As the ydJow leaves arc falling. 

Oh, well I remember 

How an such a day wc used to meet—- 

My wife and t! 


In the days when my wife livedt 

We went out to the embankment near by— 

We twOx hand in band— 

To view the elm-trees standing there 
With tbeir outspreading branches 
Thick with spring leaves^ Abundant as their 
greenery 

Was my love. On her leaned my soul. 

But who evades mortality?— 

One morning she was gone, down like all early bird» 
Clad in a heavenly scarf of white. 

To the wide fidda where ibe shimmering fcagero rises 
She Went and vanished like the setting tun. 

The little babe—the keepsake 
My wife has left me— 

Cries and clamours. 

I have nothing to give; I pick up the child 
Ajid clasp it in my arms. 
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In her chamber, where our two piltdwa lie;, 
^Tiere we two used lo deep togi^er^ 

Days I spend alone, broken-hearted i 
Nights 1 pass, sighing till dawn. 

Though I grieve, there b no hdp; 

Vainly I long to see her. 

Men tell tne that my wife b 
In the mountains of Hagai— 

Thither 1 go. 

Toiling along the etony path; 

But It avaHs me not. 

For of my wife, as she lived in this worlds 
1 And not the faintest shadow. 


£iVFOyS 

To-night the autumn moon shines—- 
The moon that shone a year ago, 

But my wife and I who watched it then together 
Are divided by ever-widefiing wastes of time. 

When leaving my love behind 
In the Hilcite mountains— 

Leaving her there in her grave, 

1 walk down the mountaiu path, 

I feel dot Like one living. 

THE MOUNTAIN TOP 

Because the plum trees on the peak 
Are up flo high. 

The burz of bees about their bloom 
Comes from the aky! 

MY LOVE WHO LOVES ME NOT 
BuJ who must at come with the 
ftsi af Me vii^oge to my /imerof 

if I die of love, why, let me die, 

For then, since I have died. 

She’ll eros« the ihreshold where I He 
And stand—once^by my side- 
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jyypJER/O/V’S 50 jVG of fate 

Yc wander tliere in ibc light 
On flowet-soh y« blest imrooitHl 
Spirits. 

Radisot godlike zephyrs 
Touch you as gently 
As the hand of a master might 
Touch the awed lutMtring, 

Free of fate as the alumhcrlng 

Infant^ breathe the divine ozuesw 

Guarded well 

In the firm-sheathed hud 

BIoottls eternal 

Each liappy soul ; 

Aad their rapttue-lit eyes 
Shine with a tranquil 
Unchanging lustre. 

Bui we, Tis our portion^ 

We never may be al rest* 

They stumble, they vanish. 

The suffering mortalfl. 

Hurtling from one hard 
Hour to another. 

Like waves that are driveD 
From cliff^side to diff-sidc, 

Endlessly down the uncertain abyss. 

EVENING PHANTASfE 

Before his hut reposes in restful shade 
The ploughman:; wrealhs of smoke from his hearth ascends 
And sweet to wanderers comes the lone of 
Evening bella from the peaceful villago- 
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The sailor too put# into the haven now. 

In distant cities cheerily die# away 
The busy lumult; in the arbor 

Gleams the festal repost of friendship. 

Bni whiihcr 1? In labors for ftlighi reward 
We morlala live; in alternate test and toil 
Contentment dwcllat but why then alee]>s not 
Hid in my bosom the thorn unsparing? 

The evening heaven blooms as with fpringtime^s hue; 
Uncounted bloom the roses, die golden world 
Scema wrapt in peace; oh, bear me ihEther, 

Purple-wrought clouds I And may for me there 

Both love and grief dissolve in the joyous lighti 
But see, a# if dispelled by the foolish prayeti. 

The wonder fadesJ 'Tis dark, and lonely 
Under the heaven I iiand as erst while. 

Come then tome, soft Sleep. Overmuch requires 
The heart; and yet thou too at the last shalt fade, 

Oh youths thou reatlessdrcam^pursucr! 

Peaceful and happy shall age then follow* 


HOMER 

'^«'Ulbn. tL. Wind «fhar 
of th« II,cd gr«t epi„ b«ed qp Gr«k Exqci 

drnlilT IKirrr alibied. Uqn.« Ht Omndtri for ,pic poeuy af TSVitHB 
litqr«u«: «nh, imrnniw. pthbIUvc im^err. qf q,pb,iu 

oi a yihoU people throuph an epje twro. 


PRIAM RECLAIMS HECTOR'S BODY 

On did the old mail pass; and he entered, and found the Peleidea 
^aled apart from hia train: two only of Myrtnidons trustfuL 
Hero Autoniedon only, and Alkimus, sapling of Ares. 

Near to him mmist’niig stood; he reposed him but now from the 
meal-time, 
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Sfiled with fcM>d and wiUi wine, mt removed from him yet wm tie 

All unobserved of them entered the old man ataldv, and forthwith 
Grasped with his fingers the knees and wa* kisaing tie ianda ol 

Achillea— , 

Tofrible^ myrderoiis hands, by whieh son upnii son had been slaugh- 

tered. 

As when a man who has fled from his home wilh the rum ol the 
blood-gtjilf^ 

Kneels in a far-off lanih al the hearth of some opulent BtrangeT, 
Begging to Eheher hU head, there is sltipoT on them that behold 
him; 

So Vfta Athlllea dumb at tie iighl of majesticul Pmm-- 
He and his follower* uiL oteh gating; on other bewildered* 

But he uplifted bis voice in their silence;, and made supplication: 
“Think of thy father at home” (He began). “0 AchiHea. 

Him* my coeval, like me within age’s calamitous thrwhold. 

Haply this day there is trouble upon him, some iMolent neighbor* 
Round him in arms, nor a champion at hand to avert the disaster: 
Yet even so there is comfort for him, for he hears of ihw hving. 
Day unto day there is hope for his heart amid worst Uibulatmn. 
Thai yet again he shall see his beloved from Troia relurninf. 

Misery only is mbic^ for of all in the lard of my father*, ^ ^ 
Bravest and best were the sons I begat and not one is rtmaini^ 
Fifty were mine in the hour that the host of Achaia deseeded: 
Nineteea granted to me out of one womb, royally mothered. 

Stood by my side? but the rest were of handmaids bom in my dwell- 

Soon were the limbs of the rnany unstrung in the fuiy of Ares* 

But one peerlw® was left sole prop of the realm and the people; 

And now at last he to*, the protector of tlion. Hector, f t i. - 

Dies by thv hand. For his sake have [ come to the ships of Achaia, 
Fager to riinsom the body with hountiful gHu of redempUon, 

Thou have respect for the gods, and on rne, 0 Pelndes! have pity. 
Calling thy father to mind; bul more piteous 1* ™y *^*'**? « 
Mine, who alone of mankind have been humbled to this of en- 

Pressing my mouth to the hand that is red with the hlood of iOT 

Hereon Achillea, awaked to a yearning remembrance of Pdeiis. 
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Rok up. took by the hand, and removed from him gently the aid 

niDn. 

^dness poteMsing ibe Iwain—oiw, mindfol of valorous Hector, 

Wept iviLh Q crflowing leari, low Jaid Hi tW feet of Achilles; 

He, ^mcLinie for lii& father, anon at the thought of Pairodiis, 

Wept and aloft m the dwelling ihctr long Jameinalion ascended. 

But when the bursting of grief had eonlenied the godliJie Peleides, 
from hia heart and his Limbs irresistible yearfling departed, 
iheti from his seat rose he, and with tenderness lifted the old man, 
Viewing the hoary head and the hoary beard witli conipasaion; 
And he aildressed him, and these were the ajr-wlng«l words that 
he uttered 


_ Ah unhappy! thy spirit in buth has been burdened with evib. 

How could the d^ing be thine to come Jorth to the ships of AtJjaia 

weapon thy chil- 

Many and gallant, have died? M auiely thy bean is of iron. 

But now seat thoe in peace, old nwti, and Jrt mourning entirely 
KauK for a space ii, our minds, although heavy on both be afllicdon; 
For wi haul profit and vain b the faUness of sad Imnentatioii. 
feince It was destrn^ ao of the gods for unfortunate ntortab 
Ever m trouble to five, but they only partake not of sorrow; 

Wk of ;^us two urns have their station of old time. 

Whereof the one holds dolLngs of good, but the other of evil; 

And to rjom mini ap the doles of (he ihnnder.ldighth.g Kronion, 
He Mmetime is of blessing partaker, of miaerv somctiiue: 

But .f be pve, h,™ the iU, he has fired him the mark of disaster, 
And over bountiful earth the devouring Necessity drives him. 
Wandenng ever forlorn, unregarded of go<b and of mortab. 

Thus of a truth did the g^s grant glorioiu gift, unto Pdeus. 
Even from tlie hour of bis birth, for above compare was he favored. 
Whether in wealth or m power, in the land of the Myrmidons reign- 

And albeit a mortal, hb spouse was a goddess appointed, 

T“ “PPortioned,—that never 

Lineage of sons should Im born m his home, to inherit dominion. 
One son alone he begat, to untimely cabmily foredoomed; 

Nor do I Phmsh his age, since afnr from the land of my father 

^rment of thre and thy children. 

And we have heard, old man. of thine ancient prosperity also, 
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Lord of whalcTi'er is hdd betwfwn Limbos dit eeat *f Macan 
Up to the PhrygiaA bound and lh« pieasoretcfia Hellesjjontoa; 
Ruling and blcsl above all, nor in weatlh nor in progeny Hpialcd: 
Yet (rom the hoar ihot the gods brought this visitation upon thee, 
Day unto day Ls thy eity surrounded with battles and hloodsbed. 
Howso, bear wbat is ficnt, nor be grieved in tby soul withoul cesa- 
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Nothing avails it, 0 king! to lament for the aon that has fallen; 
Him thou eanst raise up no more, hut thyself may have new tribu¬ 
lation.^' 

So having said, he was answered by Priam the aged and god- 


‘Seat not me on the chair, O hdoved of Olympus 1 while 
Lies in the tent uninterred; but 1 pray thee deliver bim swiftly. 

That I may sec with ndtie eyes; and, accepting the gifts of tedemp 
lioflt 

Therein have joy to thv hearts and return thou homeward ui aftfety. 
Since of thy mercy I live and shall look on the light of the morning. 

Darkly regarding the king, thus anEweredi the rapid Achilles.^ 
‘*Stir me to anger no more, old man: of myself 1 aca mind^ 

To the release of the dead; for a messenger came from Kronion 
Hither, the mother that bore me, the child of the Ancient of Oceau. 
Thee, too, I know in my mind, nor has aught of thy passage escaped 


me; 


Row that some god was the guide of thy slepe to the ships of Achaia- 
For never mortal had dared to advance^ wtrre he blooming in man- 

Here to the host hv hinuielf; nor could sentinels all be avoided; 

Nor by an imbecile push might ibe bar be dislodged at my bulwark. 
Therefore excite me no more, old man, when my soul is m sorrow, 
I>: 5 t to thyself peradvetiture foreWance continue not alway ^ 
Suppliant all that thou art—but I 5>reak the behest of the godhenO. 
So did he speak; but the old man feared, and obeyed hU com¬ 
mandment. HIM 

Forth of the door of hii dwelling then leapt Uke a Imn ™«ides: 
But not alone: of bis household were twain that attended liis going. 
Hero Aulomedon 6ret, and young Alkimns, he that honored 
C3]ief of the comrades around aince ihe death of beloved PalrocliM. 
Thew from lh« yoke alraightway unharnessed the mules and the 
horaes. 
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And thejr cdndncttd witlib the coeval BHendaiit of Priun 
Bidding him sit in the tent? then swiWjf their hands from’the mde- 
watn^ 

Raise the uncountabie wealth of the king’s Hectorean head-gifts. 
^ two montici they lea^^e^ and a tanic of tkcautiftil tcxlure^ 

Seemly for wrapping the dead as the ransomer carries him home- 
ward. 


Tlieti were the handmaidenB cofied, and commanded to wash and 
anoint hiit 4 

Privately lifted aside, lest the son should be wen of the father, 
in the grief of his soul he restrain not hia anger within him, 

iTl ifilrindle the heart of Achjltes 

And he amite him to death, and tr.ioagress the command of Kronton. 

Hut when the dead had been washed and anointed with oil hy the 
maiden^f ^ 

TL^ 'v “d enwrap! in the beautiful mantle. 

Then by Peieides himself was he raised and composed on the hand- 
bier; 

Which when the comrades had bfted and home to its place in the 
iniile^waiJi, 


Be not wrn^ ^d, me now, O Palroelus. if haply thou heareat, 
Though OTthin Hades ob«ure, that I yield the Uluatrious Hector 

AnJ^. ‘he gifts of redemption; 

And unto then will I render thereof whAt«oev«r is seemly.^ 


HORACE 

Frien*! of ViiEiL First »wt: Safiren Latw: £pui/en OrfeiTHil lift 
wniim lawixil md of Jiff, hjij penMnent bfl«chcc OD all European criiieki^ 


ODES 

BOOK !fl, ODE 1 

f scorn and shun the rabble's noise. 

Abstain from idle talk. A thbg 
That ear hath not yet heard, T stdg. 

The Muses' priest, to muids and hoys. 
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To Jov« the flocks which great kings sway^ 
To Jove great kings allegiance owe. 

Praise him ! he laid the giants low: 

All thinga that are. his nod obcy» 

Th» man may plant in broader lines 
Hia fruit trees: that, the pride of race 
Enlists a candidsEe for place: 

In worthy in laine» a third outshines 

His mates; or* thronged with ollentat daims 
Precedence. Evcn'handcd Fate 
Hath but one law for small and great: 
That ample urn holds all mcit^e nafncs* 

He o^er whose doomed neck hangs the sword 
Unsheathed^ the dainties of the Sotilh 
Shall lack their sweetness in his mouth: 
No note of bird or harpsichord 

Shall bring him Sleep. Ycl Sleep is kmd| 

Nor scoma the huts of laboring men; 

The bank where ahadows play, the glen 
Of Temple dancing Ln the wind^ 

He^ who but asks “Enough*^ defies 
Wild waves to rob him of hii case; 

He fears no rude shocks, when he sees 
Arctums fid or Hiedtis rise: 

When hailstones laflh his vines, or falls 
His farm its promise, now of raina 
And DOW of slara that parch the plaina 
Complaining, unkindly gales. 

'—^Tn straitened seas the fish are pent; 

For dams arc sunk into the deep: 

Pile upon pile the bailders heap. 

And he, whom earth could not content. 


The Ma$ter+ Yel aliAH Fear luid Hate 
Gimh where the Master cILmbe: nor eW 
From die armed trireme parts black Care; 
He aits behind, the horseniiiD^a mate. 

And Ll red tndrbLe shall not ease 
The heartache; tior theshelJ that shines 
Siar-bright; nor dl FaJempm^i vin-^ 

All scents that charmed Achas^meoes i 


Wby should I rear me halls of rare 

Design^ on proud aliafts mourLtiog high? 
Why bid my Sabine vale good-by 
Fordoobled wealtli and doubled care? 


EPODE 2 
Alphius 

Happy the man, in busy schemes linskilled. 
Who. living simply, like our sires of old^ 

Tills the few aores which hiB father tilled. 

Vexed by no tlioughls of usury or gold; 

The shrilling clarion ne^er his stumher mars, 
Nor C|tiails he at the how] of angry seas; 

He shuns the forum, with its wordy jars, 

Nor at a great mait^s door consimts to fram; 

The tender vlnc-shoota, budding into life. 

He with the stately poplar tree doth wed, 

Lopping the fruitlete branches with his knife, 
And grafting shools of promise in their stead; 

Or in some valley, up among Uie 
Watches his wandering herds of lowing kina, 

Or fragrant jars with liquid honey fills. 

Or ahearu his silly sheep in sunny shine; 
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Or when Autamnns oVr the nulling land 
Lifts up his head with rosy apples crowned, 

Joyful he plucks the pears, which erst his hand 

Craffed on ihe stem they’re weighing to the ground; 

Plucks prapes in noble clusters pnrple-dy ed, 

A gift for ihee, Priapiis, and for the^ 

Father Sylvanus, where then dost preside, 

Warding bU bounds beneath ihy sacred trofc 

Now he may stretch his careless lunhs to rest, 

Where some old il« spreads its sacred roof; 

Now in the sunshine lie. as liksi him beat. 

On grassy turf of close elastic woof- 

And Streams the while glide on with innrniurs low. 
And birds are singing ’monp the ihicketa deep, 

And fountains babble, sparkling sa they flow. 

And with their noise invite to gentle sleep. 

But when grim winter comes, and o’er hi* groitnda 
Scatters its biting snows with angry row. 

He lakes the field, and with a cry of hounds 
Hunts down into the toils the foaming boar; 


Or seelu the thrush, poor slOTveling, to ensnare. 
In lilmy net with bait delusive stored. 

Entraps the traveled cinne, and timorous hart. 
Rare dainties these to gbd hb frugal board. 

Who amid joys like these would not forgrt 
The pangs which love to all its vicmn* bears. 
The fever of the brain, the eeaseless^ ^ _ 

And all the heart’s lamentings and despairs. 


But H a chaste and blooming wife, 

The cheerful home with sweet young htams fiUs, 
Like some stout Sabine, or the sunhuirit bnde 
Of the lithe peasant of the Apulian hilb 
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Who piles the hearth with logs well dried and old 
Against lie coming of her wearied lord. 

And, when at eve the cattle seek the fold. 

Drains their full udders of the milky hoard ; 

And bringing forth from her well'tended store 
A jar of whie, the vintage of ih# year. 

Spreads an unpureltooed feast.—oh then, not more 
Cbutd choicest Lucrine oysters give me cheer, 

Or the rich turbot, or the dainty char. 

If ever to our bays the winter's blast 
Should drive them in its fury (tom afar; 

Nor were to me a wclcomcr repast 

The Afric hen or the Tonic snipe. 

Than olives newly gathered from the tree. 

That hangs abroad its dusters rich and ripe, 

Or Sorrel, that doth love the pleasant lea. 

Or mallows wholesome for the body's need. 

Or lamb foredooined upon some festal day 
III oUering to the guardian gods to bleed, 

Or kidling which the wolf hath marked for prey. 

What |oy, ami dal such feasts, l o see the sheep. 

Full of the pasture, hurrying homewards come; 
To see the wearied oxen, as they creep. 

Dragging the upturned plowshare slowly home' 

Or, ranged around the bright and blazing hearth. 
To see lie hinda. a houses surest wcaltli. 

Beguile the evening with iheir simple mirth, 

And a'] the cheerfulness of rosy health! 

Thus rpake the miser Alphiiis; and, bent 
Upon a coumry life, called in amain 
The money he at usury had Jent;^ 

But ere the month was out. 'iwas lent again. 
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RICARDA HUCB 


RICARDA HUGH (Ccrmin, 1B64-1947>. Nffl-wuMfllte IjtmJbL Oulitanilina 
womii poet ifc tMdrro Crnaan UlEr«iire- Also nowK iodutliii* <*- 

mvkeblc deiwliie itory, Ut TriaL Venw tr.dilioMl ia ft™, hut 

ricli in inLHfioitupii tnd liiLiiitbiii^ 


MIomCHT 


To thii ^Rve of wune 
Come nol in the mDimlDg^ 

Come on ways ol darkncMi 
Dearesl, by the dim itiiOOiishine+ 


For when through the skiea 
Bells are toUin^ midnLghl* 
From my earthly prison 
To the lovdy air I rifle. 


In my death-dress while 
On my grave I linger. 

Watch the stars and tneastire 
Time's placid tread at night- 


Come and have no fear! 

Can you still give kisses? 

I forgot them never 

While 1 Hlepl the winters dnar* 

Kiss me hard and long- 
In the east already 
Sings the morning sunlight 
—Lack-a-dayl—its joyful aong. 

You w^e mine again! 

Go and taste life^a sweetness 1— 

] in deep, deep darkness 
Sleep once more with pain. 
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widely known eiiihor of 19th cenluty Franee. 


£fS MISERABLES 


h 

Jean VtUjean.t Cttlley Slave 

Earli tn October 1815, at the cli> 9 <! of (be afterno-oii, a man eaine 

into llv little lo™ of D-He wae od foin, and the few people 

about looked ai him aiigpiciously. The traveUer was of wretched 
appearance, though atoul and robust, and iu the full vigour ol 
life. He was evidently a stranger, and tired, dusty, and wearied 
With a Jeng day's tramp. 

But neither of the two iiuia in the town would give him food or 
aheller though he offered good money for payment 

He was an eu-conrict—that was enough to exclude him. 

In despair he went to the prison, and asked humbly for a niehrs 
lodging but tJie jailer told him that was impossible unless he cot 
arrested first. 

It was a cold night and the wind was blowing from the Alps; it 
fiecm«l there was no r^fugrt open lo him. 

Then, os he sat down on a stone bench fn the market-place and 
tned to sl^, a lady coming out of the cathedral noticed him, and, 
Icammg his homelE^ stale, hade him knock at the bishop’s house, 
for the good bishops charity and compassion were known in all the 
n^ignborhoDa. 

fWtCT. 

Madame .Magloirc, and an old liousekeepes, said “Come in”: and the 
es-cojiTict 

He told them at once that his name was Jean Valjean, that he 
was a goliey-slave, who had spent mneleen years ol the hulks, and 
that he had he™ walking for fonr days since his release, “It is the 
same wherever I go, the man went on. ‘Tlicy all sav to me, ‘B« offl* 
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I am very tired end hungry. Will you let me stay here? I will pay." 

‘'Madame Magloire." said the biahop, ‘ please lay another knife 
and fork. Sit do^n, monsieur, and wami yourself. We shall have 
supper directly, and your bed will he pot ready while yoa are 
supping." 

Joy and anuizcmcnl were on the moii*a faoei he stammered Ins 

thanks as though beside himself. 

The bishop, in honour of his guest, had silver forks and spooia 

placed on the table. 

The man look his food with frightful voracity, and paid no at¬ 
tention to anyone till the meal was over. Then the hi^op aht^c 
him his bed in an alcove, and an horn Utw the whole household 
was asleep. 

Jean Valjeen won woke up egam. ^ 

For nineteen years be had been at the galleys. OnpnaUy a primer 
of trees, he hod broken a baker’s window and *tol« a l<»f one 
hard winter when there was no work to be had, and for this the 
sentence was five years. Time after Ume he had tried In e^pe, tad 
had always been recaptured; and for each offence a froh sentence 

was imposed. , i. in u„ 

Nineteen years for breaking a window and string a loaf He 

had gone into prison wbbing and shuddering. He came out fuU 

of hdtred and bUlernesa, , , - 

That night, at the bishop’s house, for the first time m nmeteen 
years, Jean Valjean had received kindness. He was moved and 
shaken, tl seemed ineitplicuhle. 

He got up from his bed. Everyone was asleqj, the house was 

perfectly still. , , , , • .u 

Jean Valjean wiwd the silver plate-basket which sl^ m the 
bishop’s room, put the ailvcr into his knnpoack, and fled out of the 

Tthr morning, while the bishop was breakfasting, Ae gmdar^ 
brought in Jean Valjean. The sergeant ciplamed thet they had 
met him running away, and had arrested him. because of tlie silver 

they lound on him. . _^ 

“1 gave you the catidlesticks, too!” Mid the bishop; tW 
silver. Why did not you take them with the rml of the pfetef 
Then, turning to the gendarmes, *Tt is a mistake. 

“We are to let him go?” said the sergeant. 

“Certainly,” said the bishop. 
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The gpndamiea retired. 

“My fHend," sa\d ihe bialiop to Jean Valfean, ‘"here are yoyr 
eandJcEticlca. Take them with you.” He added in a low voieCp “Never 
forget that you have promiaed me lo ibw this silver to bec<sme an 
honest maiu^ My hrolher^ you belong no longer to evik buf to good/* 
Jean Valjean never remembered having promisctl anything. He 
lefl the bishop's house and the town darned and stupefieJ, It was a 
new world he lutd come into. 

He walked on for miles^ and then sal down by the roadside to 
think. 

Presently a small Savoyard boy passed him, and as he passed 
dropped a two-franc piece on the ground. 

J^n Vo]jean placed his fool upon it. In vain the boy prayed him 
for the ooin, Jean Valjean sat motionless, deep in thought. 

Only when the hoy had gone on, in despair, did Jean Valjean 
wake from his reverie^ 

Ha ahquled out. “Little Cervab, Htlle Gervaia!’* for the hoy had 
told him hi* aamc. The lad was oat of Bight aad hearing, and no 
artswer came. 

The enormiiy of hU crime came home to him. and Jean Valjean 
fell on the ground, and for the first time in nineteen yearn he wept. 

II 

AtlAei- Jlodeieine 

On * December night in ISIS a stranger entered the 

town of M-^ at the very time when a great fire had just broken 

out in the town hall. 

This man at once rariied into the flames, and at the risk of his 
own life saved the two children of the eapUin of gendatiOH. In 
consequence no one thought of asking for his passport 

The stranger settled in (lie town; by a happy inyenUon he iin- 
proved the manufaclure of the black Leads, the chief industrr of 

VT—' ““ "< yows. f'otn * very small capital, he became a 
rich man, md bronglu prosperity to the place. 

fn l^. Father Madeleine, for so the stranger was called, was 

made Mayor of M- by unanimous request, an honour he had 

declmeil the iirevioiw year. Before Le came everything was laji- 
^ishuig in the town, and now. a few years later, there was healthy 
bJe lor all. 

Father Madeleine employed everybody who came to him. Ttie only 
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condition he made was—honesty. From the men he expected good¬ 
will, from the women, purity. 

Prosperity did not make Father Madeleine change hia habibs. 
He performed his duliea ns mayor, hut lived a solitary and simple 
life, avoiding society. His strength, although he was a mau of fifty, 
was enormous, !l was noticed that he read mote as hia leisure in¬ 
creased, and that as the years went by his speech became gentler 

and more polite. . . , , . 

One person only in all the district looked doubtfully at the mayor, 

and that was Javert, inspector of police. , i- j 

javert, Imth in prison, was the incarnation <n posioe 

implacable, resolute, fanatical. He arrived in M- when Father 

Madeleine was already a rich man, and he fell sure he had seen 


him before. .. 

One day in the mayor interfered to prevent Invert wudmg 

a poor woman, named Fanline, to prison. Fantine h*id heeu cUs- 
miEaed irom the factory without the knowledge of M. Madeleine; 
and her one hope in life was her little girl, whom she called Cosette. 
Now, Coselte was boarded out at the village of Moulfc^i). 

leagues distance from M-, with a family grasping and dishonest, 

and to raise money for Coselte's keep had brought antine o 


misery and Fickneaa. . 

The mayor could save Fafitine from prison, he could not save her 
life; but before the unhappy woman died she had deliver^ a 
to M. Mndeleine authorising him to take her child, and M. Madeleine 

had accepted ihe trust. , , , ^ _a 

It was when Fantine lay dying in the hosintal that javert, who 
had quite decided in his own mind who M. Madeleine was. came 
to the mayor and asked to be dismissed from the sewicc. 

•*! have denounced you, M. le Maire, to the prefect of ^ 

Paris, as Jean Valjean. an cx-conv1ct, who has been wanted for 
the robbery of a little Savoyard more than five yearn ago. 

“And what answer did you receive? , . « 

“That 1 wa-s mad, for the real Jean Valjcan has been found. 

Javert explained that ah old man bad b«m 
into an orchard; that on being taken to the 

recognised hy smeral people as Jean Valjcan and hat J-ve^ 
hinwell recognl^d him. To-morrow he w« to be tri«l at Arras, and, 
as he was an ei-couvict. his sentenco would be for hie. 

Terrible was the anguiah of M. Madeleine that night. H 
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done alJ that mim could do lo oblileriilo the past, and now It a«med 
Mother was to be lakeu in his place. The torture and tonnout ended. 
In morning M. MadeJeioe set out for Arras. 

M. Madeleine arrived before the orchard-breaher was condemnisd, 
court’s astonishment that he, the revered and 

philanthropic Mayor of M-was Jean Valjean, nod dial the 

prisoner had merdy committed a triirial theft. Then he left the 

court, relumed to M-, removed what money he had, buried it, 

and arranged hia a Hairs, 

A few days later Jean Valjean was sent back to the £idle%-s at 

JoiiJon and With his removal the prosperity of M- speedily 

erd ap^. This was in July 1823, tn November of that yeiTtlie 
following paragraph appealed in the Toulon paper. 

• . a convict, DO his return from rescuing a sailor, feJl 

into the sea and was drowned. His body has not beeo found. His 
name was registered as Jean Vajjean," 

nt 

A tiunt^ Man 

At Christmas in the year 1B23. an old man came to the village of 
Montfejneil. cdlcd at the inn. paid money to the rascally Innl^per, 
Hienardier, and earned off little Coaette to Paris. 

Ihe old man r^ted a large garret in an old house, and Cosetle 

*■" «■“ 

bJo'i'tl^iT (tnythlng. He had never 

Wn ajalher lover, husband, or friend. When he saw Coaette, and 

he1,T'“'^ alrangtly moved. All ilie affection 

was and CoMtte eight, and aU the love of his Ufe, hitherto 

untouched, melted mlo a benevolent devotion 

.u?}rT\\7 irozo her mother at 

Mch an early age that she could not remember her. And the 

UenardicR had treated hot harshly. In Jean Valjean she fopnd a 
fatl^r. just as he found a daughter in Coseite. 

l-I - wonderfully happy 

i4.» .o iX ^ ?■ ■‘r™- 

meney.” There was on* oid man who sat by "omrcl^cVrt^is"^^ 
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who generally uccmed to be praying, iifhom Jcen Valjean always 
liked to relieve. One night wlier jean Vnljean bad dropped a pie« 
of motley into his hand a& usual, the beggar Biiddeoly rau^ed hU 
eyes, stared hard at him, ard then quickly dropped his head. The 
movcmeni was like a flash, Jean Valjcan started, and went home 
greatly trouhled. The face which he fancied he had seen was that 

of Javert. , j i 

A few nights later Jean Valjean found that Javert had taken 

lodgings in the same house where be and Cosette lived. 
the child by the hand, he at once set out for fresh quarts- They 
passed through silent and empty sItmIs, and crowed the river, 
and it SMintid to Jean Valjcan that no one was in puisuit. But soon 
he noliced four men plninlv shadowing him. and a shud^r went 
over him. He turned from street to street, trying to escape from the 
city, and at last found himself entrapped in a cid-de What was 


There was no time to turri back. Javert bad undoohtcdly pi^rted 
every outlet. Fortunately for Jean Valjean. there was a ecp * a ow 

In the street, so that his own movements were unseen. 

While he stood hesitating, a patrol of soldiers Mlcred the street, 
with Javert at their head. They frequently halted. It was evident 
that thev were exploring every hole and corner, and 
iudse thev would take a quarter of an hour before they reached the 
spot where Jean Valjean was. It was s frightful moment. Capture 
meant the galleys, and Cosette lost for wer. There was only one 
ibing pnssible—to scale the wall which ran along a wi o po 
of the slTWl. But the difficulty was Ccsclte; there was no thought of 

abandoning Valjean procured a rope from ibe 

lamps had not been lit that night owing to the mooulieiil. Thr.s he 

fasimed round the child, taking the other end between 

Half a minute later he was on his knees on top of the wall. 

watched him in sili-ncc. All at on« she heard Jean “I' ? 

in a ver>- low voice, “Lean against the wall. Don t S|Wih, 

flifro'id ^ ■ 

She felt herself lifted from the ground, und Iicfofc she had lime 
to think where she was sKc found herself on top of the wall, 

Jean Valjcan grasped her, put the child on h.s back. ^ ™ 
along the wall till be came to a sloping roof. He ' 
thundering voice of Javert giving orders to the patrol to search 

the cal-fle-sttc to the end. 
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Jtran Valjean slipped dovfn ihe roaf, siill carrying Goselle, and 
teapc^I an ^ound. [| was a convent garden he had entered. 

On the other jide of the ivalJ ihe elalter of musketa and the lm- 
preealions of Javert resounded; froTn the convent came a hymn, 
Coseitc and Jean Voljcan fell on their kneea. Presently Jean 
\ aljean discovered that the gardener n-as an old man whose life 

he had saved at M-, and who. in his gratitude, was prepared 

to do any thing for M. Madeleine. 

It ended in Cosette entering the convent school as a pupil, and 
Jcjin Valjean being accepted os the gardener’s brother. The good 
mins never left the predncLs of their convent, and eared nothing for 
the world beyond their gales. 

As for Javeit, he had delayed attempting an arrest, even when 
his suspicions had been aroused, because, after ali, the papers said 
the convict was dead. But once convinced, he hesitated no longer. 

His disappointment when Jean Valjean escaped him was midway 
etween despair and fury. All night the search went on; But it 
tttver «cuiTcd to J avert that o steep wall of fourteen feet could 
nc climbed by on old man with a child. 

Several years passed at the convenL 

Jean Valjean worked daily in the garden, and shared the hut 
and the name of the old gurdamr. M. FauchelcvenL Cosette was 
allowed to sec him for an hour every day. 

, fragrant flowers, the merry cries of 

^ .* simple women, gradually brought happi* 

ntss to Jean \aljean; and his heart melted into gratitude for the 
security he had found. 

tv 

Somelhing Higher Than Duty 

For si, years C^tc and Jeon Valjean stayed at the convent; 
and then on the dcotli of the old gardener. Jean Valjean, now 
bcanng the name of Fouchdoent. d«ided lhat os Co«He was not 

rwifnld U * T?’ “ '“ognition was no longer to b« feared. 

il Hon Id he wdl lo remove mio ihe city. 

fuifhJ ""'1 “ 

Jean Valjean look other rooms in Paris, in cose of aeddenta. 

Coarttc was growing gp. She was conscious of her good looks, 
and she was m lo^ w„h a welJ^ounecled youth named Marius, 
the son of Baron Ponlmercy, 
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Jmn Veljean l{rfim!; of this secret 1oveinakin|r vtiiih disniaj^ Thfl 
idea of parting from Coselte was intolerable to liitiiH 

Then, in June, 1832, came desperate street figliLinfr in Paris, and 
Marius was in comntaad of one of llie revoliitlonarv barricarfle*- 
At thb barricade Javert had been captured as a spy, and Jean 
Valjean, who was known to the revolutionaries^ found his old, 
implacablo enemy tied to a post, waiting to be ahoU Jean Valjean 
requested to be allowed to blow out Javeii^s brain himself, and 
permbsion was given. 

Holding a pistol in his {land^ Jean Valjean led Jtvertt who was 
still bounds to a lane out of sight of the barricade, and there with 
his knife cut the ropes from the wrists and feet of his pri^ner. 

“You are free,^ he saJd^ **Go; and if by any chance I leave 
this place allve^ I am to be found under the parae of FaiichelevenL, 
in the Rue de rHonune-Amae, No* 7*” 

Javert walked a few steps, and then turned backp and criedj ^You 
worry me* I would rather you killed me!’^ 

"Go!” 'was the only answer from Jean Vdjeam 
Javert moved slowly away; and when he had disappeared Jean 
Valjean discharged Ids pistol in the air* 

Soon the last stand of the insurgents was at an end, and the 
barricade destroyed- Jean V si jean, wbo had taken no part in the 
struggle, beyond exposing himself to the bullets of the soldiers, 
was unhurt; but Marius lay wounded and insensible in hb arms* 
The soldiers were shooting down all who tned to esca]>c* The 
situation was terrible. 

There was only one chance for life—underground- An iron 
grating, which led to the sewers, was at his feet* Jean Valjean tore 
it open, and disappf.'^arcd with Marius on bb shouldera, 

He emerged, after a horrible passage through a grating by the 
bank of the river, only to find there the implacable Javert! 

Jean Valjean was quite calm. 

**Inspectot Javert,” be said, *'help me to cany this mau home; 
then do with me what you pleosCi^ 

A cab was waiting for the inspector* He ordered Uie man to 
drive to the address Jean Valjean gave him, Mariusi. still un^ 
conscious., was Laken to his grandfalher^s hnuae. 

"Inspifclor Javert,^^ said Jean Valjean, **grant me one thing more. 
Let me go home for a inmute; tben you may take me where you 
wilL“* 
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Javert told the driver 1o go to Rue de I'Komme-Arme. Np. 7. 

When the;/ reacbctl the home;. Javert said, “Go up; 1 wilJ wait 
here for you!” 

But before Jeon Valjean reached bh rooniB Javen had gone, and 
the street was empty . 

Javert had not been at case since his life had been spared. He 
was now in horrible uncertainty. To owe hie fife to an ex-convict, 
to accept this debt, and then to repay hiia by sending him ba ch 
to die galleys wte tmpoMibk. To let a luaJefactor go free while he, 
inspector Javert, took his pay from the governtnent was e<}uaUy 
unpossible. It seemed there was sotnelhing higher and above his 
code of duly, something he had not come into collision with before. 
The uncertainty of the right thing to be done destroyed Javert, to 
whom life bml hitherto been perfectly plain. He could not live 
rteognising Jean Valjcnn as his saviour, and he could not bring 
himself to arrest Jean Valjeao. 

Inspector Javert made hia last report at the police-station, and 
then, anabtc to face the new conditions of life, walked slowly to 
the river and plunged into the Seine, where the water rolls round 
and round in an andlcsa whirlpool. 

Marius recoiered, and married Cosetfe; and Jean VaJJean lived 
alone. He had told Marius who he was—Jean Valjean, an escaped 
convict; and Marius and Coselle gradually saw less and leas of 
the old man. 

But before Jean Valjean died Marius learnt the whole truth of 
the heroic life of the old man who had rescued him from the lost 
barricade. For the first time he realised that Jean Valjean had 
come to the barricade only to save him, knowing him to be in 
love w\lh Cosette. 

He hastened with Cdacttc to Jean Valjean’s room; hut the old 

mm ft last hour had conie+ 

“Corne closer, come closer, both of you,“ he cried, “t love you 
so much. It IS good to die like this! You love me too, my Cosette, 

I know youve always harl a fondness for the poor old man. And 
you, M. PDctmcrcy, will always make Cosette happy. There were 
several things I wanted to say, but they don’t matjer now. Come 
nearer, my children, ] am happy in dying!.” 

0>«tte and Marius fell on their knees, and covered hfe hands 

Jean Valjean was dead! 
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HENRIK IBSEN 

H£N[tlK IBS^ (NonnsiMi. 1628-19(I6). Fnun pnor limilr. ■pprcnlieed 
(« m apoiface^. Deeldfd to dcvole hioitdi u poetry •nd pl«y«ngbtiii|. 
DecuiK ibuter dirrciot. Among mojv works: Pttr CyiUi ^ Ztolfs 

tfoiue, Ghatts, The ITild Ifuck, Htddti Gadder, Ont of li» bteuI snmeqawto 

0>f ICCtAl w|ijimni JUlii pfCLCIUCL 


PEER GYNT 

Scew IX 

F«r CyTUe (Throwing tnrbon ^way} 

There goes the Tutk and Prophet—I Peer once tnore. 

ThoBe heathen euBtoms 1 cannot endure- 
Tm lucky that it^s only a matter of cloth®. 

And not bred in the bone, as the old saw go^ 

It behooves a man to live tike a Christian, 

To shim the gaudy peacock dxesm of a Pagan* 

To fear God, walk in His stefs, break no lawsa 
Be yourself and keep out of the de^drs clawas 
These folks wLU some day say kind words, revere 
Your name, and place a wreath upon your bier, 
flaking u few Jlepif 

Why, that ornery rascal, iat little laker 1 
She surely look me* hook, line and ainker. 

She was on the verge of turning my head. 

Well, that^a over, thank heaven! The less said 
The better. But it's some comlorl, I was off guard 
In a weak momeiiL Soothsaying^a a hazard 
Thales not my forte* After all. Tin still a man— 
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In courting the little goose, 1 was only humaii. 

Ha! ThereV no fool like an old fool^ they say* 
(Bursts ous laughing) 

Sir Peter Cynt singings dancing, so blithe and guy \ 
Strutnraing ihe lute, crowing like a rooster, 

Ha! Then plucked by a hen of every feather. 

Yea, plucked^ plucked clean to the hone— 

I have only a trL0e 1 can call my 0WHk 

fftfelmg in his poc^e^jl 

A little cash in hand, in America some holdlnga_ 

Not quite broke, not enough to hobnob with king^. 
I feel better foot-loose, wii no tfappinga— 

Hordes, coachmen, servanU and the like. 

No! Tm not washed up yet. 1^11 soon sirlke 
SotncLhing good; of course^ as & merchantman 
And lover, rm finished. However, 1 doti^t plan 
To retrace my sleps^ No* PH turn over a new leah 

1 must find some noble task. Til find relief_ 

Say In my autobiography. No* ^twould be too long, 

111 j list write a hislory of the world-^ song 
Of humanity, with all its joy and griet 
Like a feather, 111 Roat down history^s stream, 

And make it live again, aa in a dream* 

f^ith quiet emortonj 
Sec brave men haltle for truth and right. 

Of course, III keep safely out of sight; 

See saints and sages sacrificed for spitet 
See war* the trade of Kfngs^ wai and wane; 

See the conquering heroes come and g<^— 

In short, t U skim off the creaui of history, 
rU give them somethtug dlfTereiit and new* 

I can dwaj^ fall hack on my lying. 

Aye, ri] bury myself In antiquity 

And forsake the beaten paths of the living. 

The presenfs not worth a pair of shoe-strings. 

Here, I think, I may fineJ myaelf again, 
j^oud and vain are the ways of men and fcingfr^ 
Their souls have no wings, their deeds no salt. 

(Shrugs kis shtmlders) 

And woman—ah, that^a the Maker V fault j 
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Scene X 

A 5ij^jJier far up A hut in ifce woods, dooF^ fidth 

it wai>dm iwr, stonds op^n. Above th^ door o poir of i&Fffe 

aniters. A smeU herd of go^s groses by the side of the hut. Solveig^ 
now muMle-oged kiU fair oud eamety^ $U$ and spins outside in 

the suniight, 

Stdveig. (Looks down ihe path and sings) 

The seasons ftlowly tome arni go; 

I knew yon will relurn some day; 

Her* 1 abide, lad^ and apio and pray 
Aa I proraiiedt iad^ long, long ago. 

f calls the goats^ and spins and sings again) 

Cod guard yoii, wberever you are; 

God hlsa you when you kneel ia prayer; 
ril abide in ihee, lad, forever: 

If above, lad, rU ineel you there. 


Scene XI 

In Egypt^ Dawn ol the foot of the Statue of Mem non* 

Peer Cpit. (Comes on, stops and looks around.) 
jusl the right place for Gynt^ the Hiatorian 
To begin. For the present Tm an EgyptiaOt 
And, of course^ with the emphasis on \* 

Next, ril take ancient Assyria on high* 

To begin right back ol the world’s creation 
Would lead only to Irolible and confusion. 

Anyhow, Bible lore's not pupular Itulay^— 
ni jost take a bird's-eye view, as they say. 
ril abridge or elaborate here and there* 

Pick out the high spots in true Gynl Bair— 

When you describe a horse you doo’l enumerate 
All the haim in his talk 
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MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


MtmAM^UD IQBAL (Incli«. iSM^lSBej, Fwemtri p«t <y{ l^u, b 

^ «nl.uT. UnrvmtfiiJ Ule. cdnuica at Lahcrc ud m Eoftlttil, cainrf 
Ltih* ta iM^a. Wrote b ancrol lanEuagcv mwi ftl pw-try b Uixllj or 
Parwan. ?«»,„, w„ks «, tnora plulo^plikaL U» Unlu more Jrrictl and 
popabt. SiTMg social comciottmcaa. 


coA/juujv/rr 

Upon what manner man h hound to man: 
Thai tale's a tkreadt the end tvhereof ia lost 
Beyond unravelling. We ean descry 
The Individual vnthrn the Mass^ 

And we can pluck him as a Sower ii plucked 
Out of the garden. AH hia nature b 
Entranced with individuality, 

Yet only in Society he finds 

Security and preservadoti. On 

The road of life, the furnace of life^a Bre, 

That roaring battle-field^ sets him afiame. 

Men ^Qw habituated each to each. 

Like jewels threaded on a single cord^ 

Succour each other in the war of life 
In mutual bond, like workmen bent upon 
A common task. Through such polarity 
The constcIlHtions congregate, each star 
Jn ^veral oltractlon keeping each 
Poised firmly and uEiahak£D+ Caravans 
May pitch their tents on mountain or on hill, 
Brood meadow, fringe of desert, sandy mouid* 
Yet slack and lifeless hongs the warp and woof 
Of Ihe Group’s bhour, unresolved the hud 
Of its deep meditation, still unplayed 
The flickering levin of its instrument^ 

Its music hushed within its muted strings. 
Unsmitten by the pounding of the quest. 

The plectrum of desire; disordered still 
Its new-born concourse, and so thin its wine 
As to be blotted up with cotton flock t 
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New-?prtiiig ihe verdure of ite Boilt and cold 
The blood in iti vinc^a veina; a habitat 
Of demon* and of fairy spritea ita thoaghls. 

So that it leapa in terror from the 
Coujured by Its own aunaifie; shrunk the scope 
Of its crude life, its narrow thought* confined 
Beneath the rim of its constricttdg roof i 
Fear for its life the meagre stock-in-trade 
Of ilsconslitucnt elemcnla; its heart 
Trembling before the whistle of the wind; 

Tu spirit shies away from arduous toil. 

Little disposed to pluck at Nnlurc^s skirl. 

But whatsoever eprings of its own self 
Or falb from heaven, that it gathers up> 

Till God discovers a man pnre of heart 
In Hb good time* who in a single word 
A volume shall rebenrsCi a niitistrel he 
Whose piercing music gives new life to dost. 
Through him the unsubstantial atom glows 
Radiant with life, the meanest merchandise 
Takes on new worth. Out of his single breath 
Two hundred todies quicken: with one glass 
He livens an asBemblyH. Hb bright glance 
Slays, but forthwith his single uttered word 
Bestows new life, that so Duality 
Expiring, Unity may come to birth. 

His thread, whose end b knolled to the skiea. 
Weaves sB together life's disaevered parts. 
Revealing a new vista to the garCf 
He Can convert broad desert and bare vale 
Into a garden. At hia fiery breath 
A people leap like me upon a fire 
In sudden tumult, in their heart one spark 
Canght frenn htp kindling, and their sullen cUy 
Breaks instantly aflame- Where’er he treads 
The earth receiving vision, every mote 
May wink the eye at Moses^ Sinai* 

The naked understanding he adorns. 

With wenhh abundant fills its Indigence;, 

Fans with his skirts its enihers, purifica 
Its gold of every particle of dross. 
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H* strike* the shackle# from the fettered slave, 
Redee-ms )ti«j frorn his masters, and declares: 
No other s slave thou art, nor any less 
Than those mute idols.' So unto one goat 
Drawing each on. he ciroumscribea iJie feet 
Of all within ihe cjrfJe of one Law, 

Reschoob them in God’s wondrous Unity, 

And teaches them the habit and the use 
Of srff-surjncnder to the Will Divine. 


WASHINGTON IRVTNG 


ra,i American man ot 

-Z vJ WeT, "■ ’^'h n. St^lch Book, cofltsiein# 

of 5 l«Py Rollow*" fnlcr«t Sa Spain 
e#Kd TAj Aihirmi^a. Ulrf Etreame amWsador m Spelq. Clunn ]jea ill hii 

gffniil lemperMin^AL 


THE LECEIVD OF THE E^CHAHTED SOLOIER 

E,,™., h» bnrf ,k. c.™ ,f Si. Cypri.„ « 

nnJ Other"? Wlronomy, uecromancy, ehiromanev, 

and otlicr dork and damnable art* were secretly taught by an 

«n^!wW al^'i <0 tradition, the entrance was 

01 Ulc sfmjODTy of Carvajal, anti itLi irji/lii-i<s,„ 
j I 1 * , ^ ^ iradiiKjn ^npear^ jn soini! 

ThTrTwnwf circumstances of the folWing storvt- 

There was at one itme a student of Saiantanea, Don ficente by 
name, of that merry but mendicant das, who set out on the road 
10 fc«n,ng wnthoul a penny in pouch for die jou„^, „„d ^ho 
during college vac^homi beg from town to town anT village to 

the erring term. He was now about to m forth on his wanderings, 
and, being somewhat musical dung on his back a guiiar whh 
j^ich to amuse the villagers and pay for a meal of^a night's 
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As he passed by ihc stone cross in the seminary square he pulled 
off his hat and made a short invocation to St. Cyprian for good 
luck, when casting Kts eyes upon the earth he perceived something 
glitter at the foot of the cross. On picking it up, it proved to be 
a seal ring of miacd tnelal, in which gold and silver appeared to 
be blended. The seal bore aa a device two Iriongles crossing cnob 
other so as to form a star. Tliia device » said to be a cabalistic 
sign invented by King Solomon the Wise, and of mighty power 
in all cases of mchantmeut; but the honest student, bring neither 
sage or conjurer, knew nothing of the matter. He took the ring 
as a pretient from St. Cyprian in reward of bis prayer, slipped il 
on his finger, made a bow to the cross, and strumming bb guitar 

set off merrily on his wandering. . li 

The life of a jiiendicatil student in Spain if not the most jmserable 
in the world, especially if he has any talent at making himself 
agreeable. He rambles at large from village to village and city 
to city wherever enriosity or caprice may conduct bine The county 
curates, who, for the most part. Have been mendicant students in 
their time, give him shelter for the night and a comfortable me«, 
and oficu enrich him with several quartos or halffiera in the 
morning. As he presents himself from door to door in the slreela 
of the cities he meets with no harsh rebuff, no chilling contcmpl, 
for there is no disgtaco altcuding his mendicity. Many of tlic most 
learned men in Spain have commenced llieir caiMT in this 
ner; but if, like the student in question, he is a good-looking 
varlet and a merry companion, and, above all. if he can p ay I e 
guitar, he is sure of a hearty wricome among the pcasimts, and 
smiles and favors from their wives and dauphler?. 

Tn this way, then, did our ragged and musical son of learning 
make hi* way over half the kingdom, with the fixed dcterminatron 
to visit the faraotw city of Granada before his tclwn- Snmelimca 
be was gathered for the nigbl into the fold of some village pastor*, 
sometimes he was sheltered under the humble but hospilaWe ri»f 
of the peasant. Seated at the cottage door with his ^itar he 
deliphled the simple folk with bis ditties; or striking up a fan^go 
or bolero, set the brown country lads and lasses dMcing^in The 
mellow twilight, !n the morning he departed with kind word* from 

liosl Hnd hoEtessw . , , , 

Al length he arrived at the great object of bis musical vagn- 
bondiiiiig, the far-famed city of Granada, and hailrtl mlb wonder 
and delight its Moorish towers, its lovely \ega, and its snowy 
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mountains gZutening through a summt^f atmwpkere. It is needlesa 
to say with what eager curiosity he entered its gala and wandered 
^otigh lU Streets, and gaicd upon its Oriental iDonumenta. Everr 
female face peering through a window or beaming from a balwiiy 
Was to mm & Zoraydm or a Zelinda^ nor could he meet a staLdv 
dame on the Alanieda, bui he wbb ready to fancy her a Mooriah 
princess and to spread his student s roh* beneath her feet. 

His musical talent, his happy humor, his youth, and his good 
looks won bun a unjvereal welcome in spite of hia ragged robes 
and for several dsyt he led a gay life in the old Moorish capital 
and its environs. One of hb occasional haunts was the fountain 
of Avcllanos, in the vaUey of the Dorro. It is one of the popular 
reports of Granada, and has been so flince the days of the Moora; 
and here the student had sn opportunity of pii^umg his studies 
of female beauty, a branch of study to which he was a little prone. 

Here he would take hb seat with hb guitar, improvise love 
ditties to admiring groups, or prompt with his music the ever 
ready dance. He ww thus engaged one evening, when he bebdd a 
pa re of the Church advancing, at whose approach every one 
touched the hat. He was evidently a man of conseouejice; he 
oeitainly Was a mirror of good, tf not of holy, living; robust 
and rosyfaced, and breathing at every pore, with the warmth of 
the weather and the exercbe of the walk. As he passed along he 
would every now and then draw a maravedi out of his pocket, 
and ^low It on a beggar, with an air of signal beneficence. "Ah, 
the blesHd father!" would he the cry- “Loag life to him, ond may 
he Boon be a bishop!” 

To aid his steps in ascending the hUl, be leaned gently now 
and then on me arm of a haojmaid^ 

The good padre looked benignantly on the company about the 
fountain, and his seal with some emphasb on a stone bench, 
while Ae handmaid hastened to bring him a gbi» of sparkling 
water He sipped it deliberately, and with relbh, tempering it with 
one o o» spongy pieces of frosted eggs and sugair ao dear to 
bpaaish ypictires, and on returning the glass to the hand of the 
damsel pinched her cheek with infinite loving-kindneB. 

Ah, the good pastor!” whispered the student to himself. “What 
a happiness would it be to be galhered into hb fold with such a 
aamBci for a compnnionl” 

But no such good fare was likely to befall him. In rain he essayed 
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those powars of plewing which he had fouTid bo Irreststihle with 
country euralca and country lasses. Never liad he touched his 
guitar with such akiU; never had he poured forth more soui-moviiig 
ditliee; but he had no longer a country curate or oouniry Lass to 
deal with- The worthy priest evidently did not rdish music, and 
the modest damsd never raised her eyes from the groundn They 
remained but a short time at the fanntain. The good padre hastened 
their return to Grannda. The damsel gave the Btudent one shy 
glance in retiting, hut it plucked the heart out of his bosom ! 

He imtuired about iheni after they had gone- Padre Thomas 
was one of the saints of CranadaT a model of regularity—punctual 
in his hour of risings hie hour of taking a pa»co for an appetite: 
his hour of playing his game of tresillo^ of an evening, with some 
of the dames of the cathedral circlet bis hour of supping; and his 
hour of retiring to v&U to gather fr^h stretigth for another day's 
round of similar duties. He had on easy, sleek mule for his riding; 
a matronly housekeeper, sikilled in preparing lilhils for his tahlCi 
Adieu now to the gay^ thoughsJesa life of the student; the lide 
glance of a bright eye had been the ondoiDg of him. Day and 
night he could not get Uifi image of this most modest damsel out 
of hia mind. He sought the mansion of the padre. Alas! it was 
above the ciusa of houses accessible to a strolling student like 
himselh The worthy padre had no sympathy with him; he had 
never been obliged to sing lor his supper. He hlockadcd the house 
by day, catching a glance of the damsel now and then as she 
appeared at a casement; but these glanc® only fed his liarno without 
encouraging his hope. He serenaded her balcony at night, and at 
one time was flattered by the apficarance of something white at a 
window. Alos^ it was only the nightcap of the padre. ^ 

Never was lover more devotfjd; never damsel mote shy; the 
poor student was reduced to despair. At length arrived the eve of 
St. John, when the lower classes of Granada swarm into the country, 
dance away the afternoon, and pass midsummer^s night on ihc 
banks of .the Darro and the Xcnil. Happy art they who* on thla 
cvenlful night, can wash iheir faces in those waters just as the 
cathedral heU tells midnight; for at that precise moment they have 
a beautifying power# The student, having nothing to do, suffered 
hunself to be carried away by the holiday-seeking throng until he 
found himself in the narrow vallej" of the Darro, below the lofty 
hilt and ruddy towers of the Alliamhra* The dry bed of the river^ 
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the rocb which border it, the terraced gardens which overhang it, 
were alive w,lh variegated groups, dancing under the vines and 
™ sound of die guitar and castanets. 

The Btudenl remained for some time in dolefd duinns, leaninv 
gainst one of the huge misshnpen stone pomegranates which adorn 
the encU of the JillJe bridge over the Dnrro. He cast a wistful glance 
upon the merry acene, where even- cavalier had his damej or to 
speak more appropriately, every Jack his Jill; sighed at his own 
aolt^ state, n victim to the black eye of ihe most unapproachable 
of damsels and repined at his ragged garb, which seemed to shut 
tne gale hcipe againat him. 

By degrees his attemion was attracted to a neighbor equally 
solitary wth bimselh This was a tall soldier, of a stern aspect and 
^Mied beard, who seemed posted as a sentry at the opposite 
pomegranate. His face was bronred by time; he was arrayS in 
ancient Spanish armor, with buckler and lance, and stood im- 
movable as a statue. What suiyirised the student was, that though 
Jus strangely equipped, he was totally unnoticed by the passing 
almost brushed against him. 

-anddmihill old-time peculiarities." thought the student, 

mhahitanls are 

mIc£^' ^ disposition, he accosted the 

of armor, that which yoa wear, comrade. May 

I ask what corps you belong to?" v, i aj 

to * '•'P'y ^*^0™ pair of jaws which seemed 

to rustled! flfi their hinges. 

‘|The rovat puard of Ferdinand and Isaliella.” 

in«i^«." corps was 

“And for three Mnlurias have I been mourning guard Now [ 
tru^l my d^Y Jaws to a dose. Dost thou desire trie?" 

The student held up his tattered cloak in reply, 

I imfJersijaiicl thee. If thou hmAi FniiK. t. 

and thy fortune is made." 

"Sofdy comrade To follow thee would require small courage 

^ '-'r- 

put in templation. [f it be any criminal act by"!v"bich T atiTo mJSd 
my fortune, thidr not my ragged cloak l:;:r;r!r 
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Tho Miflicr turned on him a look of high. difipLaasure. 
sword,"' 9*id hct *Vha 5 n«^er been drawn hut in ihe causa of ihe 
faith and the throne. 1 am an oM Chru-tian^ trust in me and fear 
no evilJ^ 

The atudenl followed him* wondering* He ohatrved that no one 
heeded iheir converEatian, and thai the aoLdier made hia way 
through the various groups of idlers unnoticed, aa if invisible* 

Crossing the bridge^ the soldier led the way by a narrow and 
steep path post a Moorish mil} and atpieduct, and up the ravine 
which eepuruLes the domains of the Generaiifc from those of the 
Alhambra* The last ray of the sun shone upon the red battletnenta 
of the latter, which bwUed far above; and the convent hells were 
proclaiming the festival of the ensuing day. The ravine was over* 
shadowed by fig treeSx vineg^ and inyillo+ and iha outer towers and 
walls of the fortress. It was dark and londy, and the EwUightdoving 
bats began to flit about* At length the soldier baited at a remote 
and ruined lower^ apparently intended to guard a. Moorish aqucflucii 
He struck the foundaUon with the butt end of his spear. A nnnhling 
sound was heard^ and the solid stones yawned apart, leaving an 
opehing as wdde as a door. 

"‘Enter in the name of the Holy Trinityt” aaid the soldier, "^and 
fear nothingp” The students heart qualn^^ but he made the sign 
of the cross, muttered his Avc Maria, and followed his mysterious 
guide into a deep vault cut out the solid rock under the tow^er* and. 
covered with Arabic inscriptlotu* Tlte soldier pointetl to a Etone 
Scat hewm along one aide of the vault* '■‘Behold,''^ said he, "^jwy 
couch for three hundred years.*^ The bewildered student tried lo 
force a jokev the blessed St Anthony,^ said he* *^bnt you musi 
have slept aoumUy^ considering the hardness of your couch*” 

**0n the contrary, sleep has been a fitranger to these eji'as; 
incessant watchfulness has been my doom* Listen lo my lot 1 was 
one of the royal guards of Ferdinand and Isabella, but was taken 
prisoner by the Moors in one of their sorties, and confined a captive 
in this Lower. ’When preparations were matle to surrender the 
fortress to ihe Christian soveretgnji, 1 was prevailed upon by an 
alfaqui, a Moorish priesL, lo aid him in secreting some of the 
treasures of Boabdil in this vault. I was justly punished for my 
fault. The alfaqui was an African necromBneer, and by his infernal 
arts Cast a spell upon me lo guard his treasure?- Something must 
have happened to him, for he never returned, and hero I have 
remaLaed ever sincOf buried alive. Years and years have rolled 
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away; earlhquakH have shaken Uiia hill; I have heard atane bv 
84ofte pf Uie tower above tumbling lo ibe ground iti the nalurid 
pperalmn of time; but the speflbountl walk of the vault have aet 
both lime and earthquakes at d^hance. 

"^ce every hundred years, on the featival of St. John, the 
enchantment ceases to have thorough sway. 1 am permitted to go 
forth and (Kst myself upon the bridge of the Darro, where von 
niel me wmtmg uniil some one ehall arrive who may have pow-er 
to break this magic spell, f have hitherto ino«nt«J guard there in 

concealed from mortal sight. You are 
the hrsl to accost nw for now three hundred vears. 1 behold the 
le^n. I »e on your fiupr the seal ring of Solomon the Wise, 

In? “ f' With yon it remains to 

deliver me from this awful dungeon, or to leave me to keep guard 
here for another hundred fcars,'^^ ^ ^ 

heW wondetment. He had 

the vnX'^ol Ir ?''* enchantment in 

the 'lulls of the Attambra. but had treated them aa fables. He 

given to him by St. Cyprian. Still, though armed by so potent a 
talisman It was an awful thing to find himself .eto.a.,e,e i„ such a 
place wah ^ enchanted soldier, who, according to the laws of 

^ 

To; hi. TJJ^a ^ 1 *^ 

?. 7 hUM™"S."’ •" p«- 

aoldiel™*^ wid the 

fie fioin^ to a ponderous iron coffer, secured hv locks in* 
scribed with AraJuc characiem. “That coffer,*' said he “contains 

r f Stones bS 

“Bui bow fltD I to do ll?” 

“The ajd of o Oiriotian prie., .pj . Qiiiiiin mold b ii«:e.osro- 

sr/s oj^”rj-r* ‘°'4 

B. K..0.0.™. n. i. t-fdt 
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itfr caiTiBl-itiind<-d^ The pri«l rpii$t be an old Chrintiaiu a tnodd of 
^nctitf; and mn&t mortify the fleah, before he corner bere^ by m 
rigorous fast of four-aiidawenty hours; and aa to the maiden, she 
musl be above reproach^ and proof against IcmpLatioa, Linger not 
in finding such aid. In three days my furlough is at an end; il not 
delivered before midnight of the ihtrd^ I diall have lo mount guard 
for another qeiiliiry,^ 

“Fear not,^* said the studenU “I have in my eye the very priest 
and damsel you describe; but how am 1 to regain admission to 
this tower?'^ 

*^hc seal of Solomon will open the way for thee.” 

The student iBsued forth from the tower much more gsHy than 
he had entered. The wall closed bchiud him^ and remained solid 
os beforOi 

The neirt morning he repaired boldly lo the mansion of the 
priest, no longer a poor^ strolling student, thromming his way 
with a guitar: but an ambassadof from the shadowy world, with 
enchant^ treasnrea to bestows No particulars are told of his negotia^ 
lion, excepting that the leaJ of the worthy priest was easily kindled 
at ihc idea of rescuing an old soldier of the faith and a jtlrong bos 
of King Chico from the very clutches of Satan; and then what 
alms might be dippensed* what ehurcbea built, and how many poor 
relatives enriched with the Moorish treasure! 

As to the handinaid, flhe was ready to lend her hand* which was 
all that was re(|uiredt to the pious work; and if a shy glance now 
and then might be believed, the ambassador hegan to find favor 
in her modest eyes. 

The greatest dilficultyi however, was the fast to which the good 
padre had to subjeel himself. Twice he aWempled it, and twice the 
flesh Was too strong for* the spirit. It was only on iht third day that 
he was enabled to withstand the temptations of the cupboard; but 
it was still a question whether he would hold out until the spell was 
broken- 

At a kte hour of the night the party groped their way up the 
ravine, hy the light of a lantorii+ and hearing a ba^et with pro* 
visioua for exorcisuig the demon of hunger so soon os the other 
demons should be laid in the Kcd Sea. 

The seal of Solomon openod their way into the lower. They 
found the soldier, seated on the enchanted strong box, awniting 
their arrivaL The exorcism w'bb performed in due Ptyle, The damsel 
advanced, and touched ihc locks of the coflfer with the seal of 
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Solrtuion, The Jjd flew open, and such treasures oi gold and jewels 
and precious stones ns flashed upon the eye! 

“Here’s cm, and come again!'' cried the studenL eaullinglv, as 
he proceeded io crani his pockttf. 

Fairly and softly,” exclaimed the soldier, “Let tu gel the colTer 
out entire, and then divide.” 


They accordingly went to wort with miglit and main, hut it 
wns a difficult task; the chest was cnormoiiaty Iteavy, and hnd 
l^n cnib^detl there for centuries. fliTiile they were tJius employed, 
the good doinmie drew on one side, and made a vigorous cpnalaught 
on Ute basket, by way of esorcisiijg the demon of hunger which 
was ragmg within him. In a litUe while a fat capon was devoured, 
and washed down by a deep potation; and, by way of grace after 
meal he gave a kind-hearted kiss to the damsel who waited on 
hum Jt was quietly done in d comer, but the teti-tale walb babbled 
n lorth M if in triumph. Never was chaste ulule more avifu! in its 
eff^ts. ,'\t the sound the soldier gave a great cry of despair; the 
colirr, which was half raised, fell back in its place and was locked 
once more. Priest, sludent, and damsel found themselves outside 
of the lower, the wall of which closed with a thundering iar. Alas! 
the good padre had broken hb fast too soon, 

WTien recovered from his surprise, ilie sliident would have re- 

the viuft^^ ** Solomon; it nsmained wftliin 

In a word, the cathedral hell tolled midnight; the speU was re¬ 
newed; the soldier was doomed to mount guard for another him- 

aU^use the kind-hearted padre kissed hb handmaid. 

Thus ends the legend as far as it has beta authenticated. There 
is a tradition, however, that the student had hrounhl off Ircastire 
enough ,n h« f^ketjo set him up in the world; that be prospered 
m his aflairs, that the worthy padre gave him the damsd in mar- 

nag^hy way of amends for the blunder in the vault; and she 
proved a pattern for wives. 

ira^rt * J ftoldier remairu one of the popular 

PToule^^im tli*^*li** ™ ^ ways; the cortimnn 

the r ? ^ ^ ">i'^»*^'nnier eve, beside 

the gigantic stone pomegranate on the bridge of the Darro, but 

pi- 
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r//£ PLAGUE AT BERGAMO 

Old Ekrgamo lay up there at the top of a equfltty miHintalo eu- 
circled by walls and lowers. New Bergamo lay below ut the foot of 
the in nun tain, ejqxwed to every wind that blows. 

In the new town the plague broke oul and wrought hivoe Inde- 
scribahle. Many died, and the rest Red across the pkina to every 
point of the compos. The men of Old Bergamo set fire lo the 
drserted town, to disinfect the air. In vain. Men began lo die on 
ihe mountain, also* at first one a day. then five, then^ten, then a 
down. 

There were many who sought lo escape, but they could not Roc 
as those tn ihc new town bod done; they lived like hunted bensts, 
hiding in tombs, under bridges, behind hedges^ and in the tall gra$9 
of the green fields. For the peasants stoned all strangers froui their 
hearlhs. or bua! ihom as ibey would mad dogs, crnelly, pitilessly— 
in self-protectjont diey thought, for the first fugitives had brought 
with Uiem the pestilence into their houses. 

So the people of Old Bergamo were as prisoners in their own 
town. Day by day the sun blazed hotter, and day by dny the terrible 
infection carried off more victims. 

fn the very liegiiming, w hen the plague came among them, they 
hound themseivtis together in unity and peace, and had^ taken care 
to decently bury the dead, and had kindled great fires in the mar- 
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kets and open placns, so that the purging fumes might be blown 
through the streeta. Juniper and vinegar had been given to the poor. 
Above alJ they had gone to churc:!!, cady and kle, singly and in 
processions; each day they lifted their voices in prayer. As the sun 
sank behind the mountains the church bells tolled their dirge from 
a hundred hanging months. Days were set aside for fasting, and die 
relics were placed upon the altars. 

At last* in their eitremilyf amid the blare of i rum pets and tubas^ 
they proclaimed the Holy Virgin forevennore Podcsta of the cil^v 

All (his was of no help. And when the people ebw^ that nothing 
could aid Ehem, that Heaven either would not or coedd not send 
them relief, they <lid not fold their hands together and say, *^Cod^s 
will he done.^ It w^os m if sui^ growing by a secretp steaJ^y sick* 
ness, had flared Into an evil open* raging pestilence^ stalking hand 
In hand with the body s diseaie, the one to kill ibeir souUii even as 
the other defil!^d their flesh—so incredible were their deeds, so 
monstrous their cruelty, 

‘*Let ug eat to-day, for to-morrow we die!” ft was as if this 
themc^ set to niusJcr were played in an endless, devilish symphony 
on lustrunieniis without number. The miisl luinatural vices flouriahed 
among them. Even such rare arts as necromancy, sorcery, and devil 
Worship hccamc fainiliar to them % for there wurc many who sought 
from the powers of hell that prolection which Providence had not 
been willing to accord them. Everything that suggested charity and 
sympathy had vanished; each thought only of himself. If a beggar^ 
faint with the first delirium of the plague^ fell in the street, he was 
driven from doi^r lo door with sharp weapons and with stones. 
From the dead that lay rotting in the houeas, and from the bodies 
hastily buried iti the eartli, arose a sickening stench tJmt mingled 
^ih tlie heavy air of ihc streets^ and drew ravens and crow's hither 
in swarma and iti clDuds^ so that the walls und housetops were 
black with them. And about the town walls great atrange birds 
perched here and there—birds that came from atat, wiih rapacious 
heals and tdons cipectanUy curved; and they sat and stored with 
their {|uiet, hungry eyes a,^ if awaiting the moment when the 
demmed tewm would be reduced to a heap of carrmn. 

Eleven weeks had passed since the plague had first broken oat- 
Then the tnwer watchman and others who chanced to be cm high 
ground perceived a singular procesaion winding from I he plains 
into the iiarrow atrecls of the new town, between the smoko- 
blackened stone wails and the charred frames of houses* A great 
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throng I AEsuredly siit hundred and maret men and womeo, young 
and old. Some Jimoiig ihcfn bore large, black croases, and some held 
abt>v& their beada broad bannera, rod *i blood aiid fire- They Mtig 
as they marehed, aisd alrangft, despairingly plaititive melodies rose 
m ihc attlb oppressively hot air. 

Brown, gray, black, were the colors these people wore* Yet all 
bad a red sign on their breasts^ As they came nearer and nearer 
this was Kcn lo be the sign of the cros^- They crowded up Uie 
steep, stone-girt space that led to the old town* Their faces were as 
wavra of while sea; they Iwrc scourges in their hands; a rain of 
fire WHS painted on their banners. And in the surging mass llic 
black crosses swung from side to side- Face after face plunged into 
the gloom of the lower gate and emerged into the tight on the other 
side with blinking eyes. 

Then the chant was taken up anew—a miserere. They grasped 
their scourges and marched even more sturdily than if their chant 
had Wn a battle song* Their aspect was that of a people who had 
come from a starving town. Their cheeks were sunken; their checks 
bones protruded; their lips were bloodless, and dikrk rings encircled 
their eyesv All the scourges were stained with blood. 

With estoni^hmeiit and uncasinesa all Bergamo Goeked together 
to gll^e upon them. Red, bloated faces E^tood out against those that 
were pale; heavy, lust-weary eyes were lowcrorl before the keen^ 
flashing glances of the pil^ms: grlnnLiJg. blasphemous mouths 
were struck dumb by thw chants. The lownspcople were spellbound. 

But it was not long before the pall was shaken oil- Some recog¬ 
nized among the crosi^*bearers a half-crazed cobbler of Brescia, and 
Ln a monient the procession became a butt of ridicule. Moreover, 
this tvaa something neir, a diversion from the loonolony of every¬ 
day life, and as the strangers marched on to the cathedral, they 
were followed as s hard of jogglers might be or as a tame bear » 
followed* 

But soon anger seised the josllmg crowd, tt was dear that these 
cobblers and tailors had come to convert them, to pray, and to 
speah words that none wished to hear. Two gaunt, grttjJcd philoso¬ 
phers who had formulated blasphemy into a system incJ^ the 
populace out of shwr wickedness of heart, so that the mob grew 
more threatening ns the procession marched to e c uren, an 
more fietcclv enragwl. Bergamo was about to lay hands on th^ 
amgular, scourge-bearing tailors. Not a hundred pac^ from the 
portal of the church a tavern opened its doors and d whole band oI 
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romtrren inured out, one on the shoulders of another. And they 
took their places at the head of the procepsicn, singinf and howlfne, 
fuming a moch-religiotis mien—all save one, who jerked bk 
thnm .5 coiitempluoiuly toward the grBss-grewii steps of die church 
Rough laughter then arose, and pilgriins and blasphemera entered 
the sanctuary in peace. 

R Haa strange to be in that place again, to roam threngh the 
great coni nave, in air heavy with the stale fumes of snuffed wax 
tapers, over sunken flagsioncs so fumjiiar to the foot and over 
stones with their worn ornaments and polished in 5 criplions, in 
contempiation of which the mind had often grown so weary. And 
while tfiE eye haJf curiously, half involuntarily rested in the dim 
half-light of the vaults or strayed over the mellow gnudinesa of 
dusty gold and grimy colors, or began to lose itself in the grolisque 
shadows of tJie apse, a kind of longing uroge, not to be suppressed. 

Mcmw^iIc the tavern roisterers played their pranks on the main 
aJlM jiscif A tall, strong young butcher removed his white apron 
and wound it his neck so that il huiig at ]|U back like a cloak. 

Thus arrayed, he celebrated mass, with the wildest and jjuiti shoct- 
mg words ol sacrilege. A small, elderly, rouiid.bdJied fellow, lively 
ajid^ile m spite of his fat, with the face of a peeled pumpkin, 
played sexton and responded with ribald songs; he mode Ms genu- 
liexiona ami luiwed his back upon the altar, and rang his bell like 
a cow-n, an t e other tippieiu. as they made their genuflexions, 
threw themselves flat on the ground and roared with Joughlcr. hie* 
cuping drunkenly. 

AU wdthin the ch^ch laughed, hooted, ond jeered at the strangers, 
and bade them nqbce how Cod was esteemed in Old Bergamo, Yet 
they wished not so much to mock Cod as lo rack the souls of these 
p«uli:nts with Iheir iinpiely. 

In the centre of nave the pilgrims halted and groaned, such 
waa iheir angui^. Their blood boiled with hate, and they thirsted 
for vengeance. Tliey pray^ to Cod, with hands and rv« uplifted, 
tJiat He might mite His blaaphemera for the inockerj' offered Him 
1* Would they perish with the presumptuous 

inlidels, if He would but show His might; blissfully would they lie 
cr^h«l ^eath His f«t, if He would but triumph, and if these 
gojlcss hroals nught be made to shriek in agony and d«pair. 

They lifted up tl»u voices tn a miierere, each note of which rang 

L ! o'**" Sodom, for 

e s rength tbai w.ia S^msDn a w-hen he grasped the pUI ars of (he 
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PbiLi&tiivc lemple. They prayed with word« and with song; they 
bared their shoulders ELnd prayed with thdr scourges* Kneeling, 
row on row^ siripped to the wabt they whirled stinging^ knotted 
cords over their backs- 

Franticatly they seoiirgcdT unlil the blood Epurted under theif 
hissing lashes. Each strike was ad offering to Ge^. Stroke on strokfi 
came dowup until amis sank or were cramped into knoU^ Thus they 
lay. row on row, with frenzied look and foafiilng mouthy Wood 
dripping from their bodies. 

And those that saw this of a sodden felt their hearts beat, felt the 
blood mount to their lemples, ibelr breathing grow hard. Their 
knee* shook. To he the slave of a powerful, stern divinity, to ding 
one^s self at the feel of the Lord, to be His own, not in mute dcvo- 
tion» not in the mild ineflicacy of prayer, but iti a fury of passion, 
in the intoitiralion of sell-huttiiliatioo^ in hiood and lamentation, 
and atojttcn witli the moist. gUBteiting longues of scontgea-^ia 
they could understands Even the butcher held his peaces a^d ^hc 
toothlres philosophera bowed their grizaled heads. 

Silence reigned in the churchy only a gentle breathing passed 
through the multitude. 

Tiien one of the strangers* a young friar, rose and spoke^ His 
was the pallor of bloodless flesh; his hhtk eyes glowed; and the 
sad lines of his moulh were as if cut with a kmfe in W'ood^ and not 
mere furrows in a human face* 

He lifted up his thin, suffering hands in prayer to Heaven, and 
the black sltwrves of his gown slipped back from his lean arms. 

Then he spoke—of helb of Its eternity, of the elemily of Heaven* 
of the solitary world of pain which each of the dairmed mu^t suffer 
and must fill with hia cries of agony* In that world were ae-a^ of 
sulphur* meadows of wasps, flames to be wrapped about them like 
a cEoak, and hard flames that would pierce them like a probe 
twisting in a wound. 

Breathlessly all listened to hia words: for ho spoke as if he had 
seen these thing! with his own cy«. And they asked thetnBelves: 
this man not one of the damned, sent to us from the mouth o 

hell, to teatifv?" , _ 

Then he preached long of ihe commandmeniB and their rigor* ot 
the need of olieying them to the very letter, and of the dire punish¬ 
ment that awaited him who sinned against them. “‘Rut arisi died 
for our sins; ye say. ^We are no longer bound by the Word- ffut 
I say that hell will not be cheated of one of you, and not one of the 
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iron twth of hell’a wh«i wjJi your flceh wcapp. Ye build upon 
l^lvaryi cross? Come! Come and atx ilj I will lead you to its foot, 
It was on a Friday, aa yc know, when they cast Him from tbeir 
galea and laid the heavier end of a cross upon His shoulders and 
auffierrf Him to bear it to a barren and naked hill without the city; 
and they walked beside Him and stirred up the dust with thrir 
feet, ao that it rested over them like a red cloud, .'knd they lore His 
prmenU from Him, even as the lords of justice strip a criminal 
before all eyes, that all might see His body. And ther threw Him 
do^ upon His cross, aod stretched Him upon it, and drove an iron 
nail through each of His unresistant hands and a nail through His 
CTos^ feet. And they raised the cross in a hole dug in the earth; 
but It would stand neither firm nor upright. So thgv shook it and 
iove wedge* and blocks around it. And those that did this turned 
down the brims of their hats so that the blood of His hands might 
not drip into Eheir eyes. 


“And He from on high looked down upon the soldiers casting 
dice for His seamless coal, and down upon idl the Kowlina mob for 
whose sdvation He suffered. Not one tearful eye w« there in all 
the multitude. And those who were below looked up ut Him, hanging 
^om the cross, suffering, and fainl. They ™d the inscription ubove 

U- Hi"! and called up 

to Him: T^ou that deslroywi the temple, and buildMt it in three 

ays, save yse . H Thou be the Son of God, come down from 
the cross. 

“Then C^'s noble Son wa«d wroth and saw that ihe« w-enj 
unworthy of w vulion, this mob that swarmed over the eaithj and 
He wrenched His feet from the nail, a^l He clenched Hi* fingen 
and His bauds away, so that the arms of the cross bent as a 
bow And He leaped to the earth and caught up His garment, ao 
that the dice rolled over the precipice of Golgotha, and threw it 
about His person with the righteous wrath of a king, and ascended 
into heaven. And cross stood bare; and the great work of atone- 
menl femaiiied unfulfilled. No mediator stands between us and CotL 

No J«u.s died for us on the cross! No Jesus died for us on the 
cross! 

He ccflAed, 

As he uttered the last words he bent toward the multitude and 
mth h« lip« and hands flung his words, as it were, upon their 
he^. A poan of fear ran through the church. Sobs could be heard. 

Then the butcher with uplifted, ihreaicniug hands pallid an a 
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corpse, Elepf>«d forward and commanded: 

*^Mank, tiail Him to the cross again, noil Him-—!” 

And from all lips, pkadinglvT iHrcatcainglyt a storm of voices 
roliod Id the vault above: ^‘Cnicify Bim!” 

But the monk Looked down upon these fluttering, upilfled hando, 
upon these distorlcd faces with the dark openings of their screaming 
moutLis, from which the teeth Hashed lilce Ihoise of tormented beaats 
of prey; and in the ecstasy of the momenl he ertended Lus arms 
toward Heaven, and laughed. Then he descended; and his people 
raised the banners of the fiery rain and llieir plain« black crosses 
and pushed out of the church- Once more they marched, singing, 
across the marketplace, and once more they passed through the 
mouth of the tower gate« 

H^nd the people of Oh I Bergamo stared a fter theni^ as they pro- 
rteded down the mountain. The steep, wall-girt road was obscured 
in the uncertain light of the setting sun, and the procession could 
be only half seen in the gliire. ITteir huge crosses, swaying in the 
crowd from side to side, cast sharp, black shadows on the glowing 
Myalls of the town. 

In the distance a chant could be heard. A banner or two gleamed 
red from the charred site of the new Lown+ and tbe pilgrims vanished 
into the bright plain. 
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It was in the early days of April; Bernard Longueville had been 
spending the >dnler in Romc+ He bad travelled northward with tbe 
conHciouHnessi of several social duties that appealed to him from the 
further side of the Alps, but he was under the charm of the Italian 
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spring, and he made a prekxt for Jfogmng. Ifo Had spent five days 
at where he bad intended to spend hul two, and etiJl ii vas^ 

impo^^iHJr to conlinue his journey. He was a young man of a con- 
tm„plat.ve and s^jdaUv* turn, and this was His first dsit to Italy, 
so ^al if ho t/aJliod by tlic way he sliould ml be harshly judged. 
He had a fancy for gkelching, and il was on hfo conaclen™ lo faHe 
a few pictorial notes. There were two old inns at Siena, foith of 
them very shabby and very dirty. The one at which Longueville had 
inken up hia abode was entered by n dark, pestiferous nrchway, 
surmoujil^ by a sign which at a distance might have been read bv 
the travellers as the Daineaii injunction to renounce aU tiope. The 
Other was not for off, and tile day after his arrival, as Jic passed it, 
he saw two Jadiea going in who eiidently belonged to the large 
Iratvmity of Angfo-Saion tourfsls. and one of whom was voung 
and ewrnd herself vey well. Longue.lUe had hia ahar^^r‘more 
f L ^ eollantry, and this incident owakend a regret. 

If he had gone to the other iim he might have had charming com. 

t at his own eslabliflhmenl there was do one but an leslbclie 
Gciroan who smoked bad tobacco in the dining room. He remarked 
to himself that ibis was always bis luck, and the remark was chamc- 
Icrahc of the man; jt wa* charged with the feeling of the moment, 
but It was not ^goluldy jiBt| ii wa^ ^ 

Sion made by the parlicuJar occasion; but ii failed in appreciation 
ol a providence which had sprinkled Longue. iUe's career with 
hnppy acoidenls-accidents, especially, b which his charaelertlic 
gaflanlry was not allowed to rust for want of eitercise. He lounged, 
however contentedly enough through these bright, still davs of a 
I mean Apnl, dra wing much entertainment from the high piclur- 
^eness of the thi«^ about him. Siena, a tew years since/was a 
flawle» gift of the Middle Age* to the modern imaginatfon. No 
other UaJian city could have been more inlermting io an observer 
ond of ^onslrueUng oLsoIele mannem. This was a taste ol Bernard 
LongucviUes, who had a rd«h for serious literature, and at one 
.me bad made ^eraj lively excu^fons into medbevaJ his.orv. His 
fnends tboughl him very clever, and at the same time hod an easy 
foeling about him which was a tribute to Ms freedom from pedpnirv. 
He was cl«er, md^ and an eaceUeni companion; hut the real 
m^^re of h.s bnJliancy was in the success with which he eater- 

wb"ld r i" ">-h addicted to conversing with his own 
Wit and he enjoyed ha own society, Qeier os he often was 

in talking with his fricntl^ I am not .sure that his best things, as the 
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phrase i^t ^'cre not for his «wn ears. AnrJ thU was noi en aixrounl 
of Day Cynical contempt for the understanding of his fdloW' 
crculurct: It wa« simply !>ecaii^ what I have called his own society 
has more of a stiinuJus than ihaE of moat other ]>euplc. And yet he 
WlIs not for this reason fond of solitude; he wa^^ on the contraryt 
a very sociable animaJ* ]t mu^t lie admitted ul the outset that he 
had a nature which seemed at several points to contradict itself, as 
will prohnbJy be perceived irk the course oE ihh oarratiDn. 

He entertained liiniself greatly witli his reflections and mcditatlDna 
upon Sienese architeeture and early Tuscan art, upon Italian street- 
life nrid the geological idiosyncrasies of the Apennines. If he had 
only gone lo ihe other itiit, ihnl fiicedDoking girl whom he had scein 
pacing under the dusky portal with her face turned away trom him 
might have broken bre^ with him at this inteOcGtaal banquet. 
There came a dayv iiowcvctp when il seemed for a moriient that If 
flhe were dispused she migJn gather up tlic crukuhs oE the EeaBt 
Longueville, every morning after breakfasu took a turn iti the jn-eat 
Square of Siena—tJte vast piairo, shaped like a horse-shoe^ where 
the market is held beneath the witi^lows of :hjit creucUated palace 
from whose overhanging comice a tol]^ straight tower springs up 
with a movement as light os that of a ftingic plume in the bonnet of 
a captain, Here he stroUed about, watching a hr own contadiTto difi- 
cinbairass bis donkey, nolLog the progress oE half an hour^a chafler 
over A hujidJc of carrots^ wishing a young girl with eyes like ani¬ 
mated agates would let him sketch her, and gazing up at intervals 
at the l>eauti[uJ, sliai tower, as il played at contrasts with the large 
blue air. Alter he had ^ptnt the greater part of a week in these 
grave considerotioiLs, he made up his mind to leave Sieira- But he 
was not content with what bo had done for hia porLEolio. Siena was 
eminently skelcliable^ but he had not liccn indiistrioiis. On the last 
morning of his visits as he stood storing about him In the crowded.! 

pia^a^ and feeling that, irk apite of its picturesqucness, this was an 

awkward place for setting np an caaelt he bethought himself, by 

contrast, of a quiet corner in another pari oE llie tovru, which he 

had chanced upon in one of his first waJks-—an angle of a lonely 
terrace that abutted upon the city-wall^ w^hcfi; diree or four super- 
annuaced objects seemed Eo ilamber in the Bunshinc—lhe open door 
of an empty church* w'ith a faded feesco exposed to the air in the 
arch above il, and an aneient beggar woinaji sitling beside il on a 
three-legged slooL The little terrace had an tild polished parapet, 
about os high as a man's breast, above which was a view of straagc^ 
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Outside, to lb; lefl, Ute waU of the town made an 
outward bend, and exposed its rugged and tasty compleiiQii. There 
was a smwih stone bench set into the waU of the church, on which 

tU observing the cxim|XisitiDn of 

the fitlfe picture of which 1 have indicated the dements, and of 
which the parapet of the terrace would form the foreground. The 
thing was what painters edi a subject, ond he had promised himself 
to come back with his utensils. Thb morning he returned to the inn 
juid took possession of them, and then he made his way through a 
abynnto of empty Streets, lying oil the edge of the town, within 
the wdl, like the superfluous folds of a garment whose wearer has 
shrunken with old age. He reached his little grass-grown terrace, 
and found it as sunny and as private as before. The old uicndicimt 
was mumbling petitions, sacred imd profane, at tlie church door; 
but save for this the Btilincss was unbroken. The yellow sunshine 
warmed the hrown surface of the cjty-wdl. and lighted the hoUowe 
of the Et^an hills. LonguevUle settled himself on the empty 
bench, imd, hanging his little portable apparatus, began to ply 
18 rua tt, e worked for some time smoothly and rapidly, with 
M agrccahle sense of the ohsence of oLstacIw. ft seemed almost an 
interruption when, in the sUent air, he heard a distant bdl in the 
town strike n^oon. Shortly afler this, there was another interruption. 
Ibe sound of a soft footstep caused him to look «n; whereupon he 
saw a young woman standing there and bending her eyes upon the 
gracefd artist. A second glance assured him tliat she was that nice 
girl whom he had seen going into the other inn with her mother, 
Md suggest^ tliat she had just emerged from the little church. 
He suspected, howm'er—] hardly know why-^bat she had been 
loo^g at him for some momenta before he perceived her. It would 
perhaps ^ impertinent to bquire what slie thought of him; hut 
l^ngueviile, m the space of an iiiBlant. made two or three refiec- 
tioiis upon the young lady. One of them was to the effect that she 
was a handsome creature, hut that she looked ralhcr hold: the 
burden of the other was that-yes, deddedly^he was a compatriot. 
She turned away ^osl as soon as she met hb eves; he hod horflly 
time to toise hia hat, as, Bller a moment's hesitation, he proceeded 
to do. She hemclf appeared to fed a oettain hesitnlion: she glanced 
back at the church door, as if under the impulse to retrace her 
steps. She Stood there a moment longcr-^long enough to let him 
see that she was a person of easy aHitudes-^d then she walked 
away slowly to the parapet of the terrace. Here she stationed her* 
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selt leaning Her arnia upop Lhe high stone ledge, prt^nting her 
back to LongyeviUe^ and gating at ruriil Italy. LonguevilJe weal on 
with his fikelch, hut atlenliiFely than before* He wondered what 
this young lady waa doing there alone, and then it occurred to hini 
that her cDRipanion—her molher, presunrably—“Was in the church. 
The two ladies had heen in the church when he arrived; women 
liked to sit in churcliea^ they had been there more than half an 
hour, and the mother had not enough of it e%'en yet. The young 
lady, however, at present preferred the view that Loiigueville was 
painting; he became aware that she had placed herself in the very 
centre of his foregroundi Hb first feeling was that she would spoilt 
k; his second was that she would Improve il* UUle by Bilk she 
turned more into profile, leaning only one arm upon the parapet, 
while the other hand^ holding her folded parasol, hung down at 
side. She was motionless; it was ftljnosl as If ahe were standing 
there on purpose to be drawn. Yes, cerlalidy she improved the pic¬ 
ture. Her profile, delicate and thin, defined itself againsl tlie sky, 
in the clear shadow of a cn 4 |uettish hat: her figure was light; she 
benl and kaneil easily; she wore a gray dress, fastened up as was 
then the fashion, and displaying the broad edge of a crimson 
petticoat. She kept her positiou; she sectnetl absorbed in the view. 
“Is she pojfng —h she attitudinizing for my benefit?"- LongueviUe 
a-ikcd of himself. And then tl seemed to him that this was a needless 
ossumpKon, for the prospect was quite beautiful enough to be 
looked at for itself, and there was nothing impossible in a pretty 
girl haling a love of fine landscape. ^‘Bul posing or not, he went 
on, “I will pul her into my sketch. She has simply put herself in. 
It will give it a human interest. There is nothing like having a 
human interest-” So, with the ready skill that he possessed, he 
introduced the young girFs figure into his foreground, and at the 
end of ten minutes he had ahuoat made something that had the 
form of a likeness. “If she will only 1)0 quiet for another ten min¬ 
utes,” he ftaid, “the thing will realty be a pieture.” Unfortunately, 
the voting lajv was not quiet; she had apparently had enough of 
her altitude and her view* She lurtied away, facing Unguevilk 
again, and jJowly came hackif as if to re-enter the church. To do ^ 
she had to pass near him, and as she approached he instinctively 
got up, holding his drawing in one hand. She looked at him^agaiuj 
with that expression that he hod mentally characterized as ^ bo 
a few minute? before—whli dark, intelligent eye?. Her hair waa 
dark and dense; she was a strikingly handsome girl+ 
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“I am » sort 7 you moved,'' he »id, confidently, tr EnulUh 
You were bo-^ beaulifui” 

She 9top^ looking ut him mote ditectl? than ever* and ihe 

A-* 

eve lha/ sh^^ K.. J ginned, whereM there waa ohgervnlion in the 
Sh S Vi i*"* “P®" LongMviJie. He never knew whether the 

"'ifil'* h-e lu*n frightened. 

me L™gh ?i ^ 

“By no menus, f should like so much to finish my drawing," 

«v™ mode)." said the voiuig Indv, 

l^ngueviHe answered, Jaughing. “I 
«n t propose to remnnerate you,” ^ ® 

fe«linoiithr“t* ’’ something in her espressimi, in his 

Plav He Vu r*l ‘"ilT *!'“*“’**"' l^ngucviHc to Higher 

P j* « Iivdy need of carrying his point. 

of rh»rh!*r’ ^ pure kindimM." he went on,-^“a simple act 

bigfo^" ^ me as an Italian 

there «"<* *’'>‘1 »lepped forward. He stood 

there, obrequious, clasping his hands and smiling. 

, 1 , »t^PH and looked at him again, as if she 

thought him a very odd pemon: but she seemed abused. Now at 

;:pra';ir"" - p- 

“I wish to go to my mother," she said 
"7^ is your mother?" the young man asked. 

In the church, of course. 1 didn't come here alone!" 

Of ^urse noi; but you may be sure that your mother is very 

r™i r«^ne there “ 

jiBl r«bng there; she is prebabiy tired. If you will kindly give me 

five mirrnies more, she will come out to you " 

minutes?" the young girf asked. 

Was?mVral"hr“Vf ■ Lo"P“«'“* 

his skeirh th tl7 ^ ‘^o^fed infinitely less for 

his sketch hao the words appeared lo imply; hut sonihow he 

pre^^'^' ^ Vod 
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The graceful stranger droppeil an eye on the sketch again. 

“[« your piciore good as thal?” she asked, 

have a great iJeal of lalent,'^ he an^wered^ laughing. ‘^You ehall 
see for yourself^ when it is finished.^ 

She turned sbvriy toward the iciTflce again. 

^^You certainly have a great deal of talent, to induce me to do 
what yoti And she walked to where she had stood before- 

Longueville made a movement to go with her^ as if to show her the 
atlltude he meant; butp pointing with decision to hh easeh ^he 
said— 

**You have only five minutes.” He immedialely went back to hiF 
work, and ehc made a vague attempt to lake up her position. “You 
must tdl me if thU will do," ^he added, in a moment. 

“It will do heautifully,” l-ongueville an&wereil, in a happy lone, 
looking at her and plying his brus^h^ ^*ll La ininiensely good of you 
to take so much trouble.” 

For a moment she made no rejoinder^ but presently she said— 
“Of eourso if I pose at all I wish to pcjse wdi^ 

“You pose admirably;' snid Longin^vj||e+ 

After ihts she said nothing, and for several minutes he painted 
rapidly and in silence. He felt a certain excitement, and the move- 
nietit of his thoughts kept pace wilh that of his bru^h. ft was very 
true that she admirably; she was a fine creature to paints 

Her pretliness inspired him^ and al^o her audacity, as he wa* con¬ 
tent to regard it for she mo meal. He wondered about her—^who she 
was. and w^hat she was—perceiving that the &o-callpd audai^ily ivas 
not vulgar boldness, hut the play of an original and probably inter¬ 
esting chaTacter+ It w'as obvious that she w'as a perfect ladvt htil it 
was equally obidous that she w^a^ irregularly clever, LonguPvillcV 
little figure was a success—^a charming siiccesa^ he thought- as he 
put on the last touches. While he was doing this, his moders com¬ 
panion c-ame into view, She came out of the church, pausing a 
moment ns she looked from her daughter lo the young man in the 
comer of the terrace; then she vralked straight over to the young 
girL She was a delicate little gertilewoniBn, with a light* quick step. 

Longueville's five minut« were up; so- leaving his place, he 
approached the two ladies, sketch in hard. The elder one- who had 
passed her hand into her daughter's looked up at him with 

dear, sutpriaed eyes; she was a charming old w^oninn. Her eyes 
Were very pretty, and on either side of ihenv, alcove a pair of fine 
dark brow^, waa a band of silvery hair, rather coquettishly arranged* 
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“It H aiy portrait,” said her dfliigliter. as LoogueviUe drew near 
I his genUemaii has bten gtcctching me,’' 

Iaa*X" ^ pH «ith a 

“Co^idering all that, it’, very good,” said Longoeville, offerira 
“reWMid/'' '* "• !>’ 

J CM ( tell yoa how it,och 1 thank you.” he said to his model. 

9 very well for you lo thank me now,” she replied “You 
redly had no right to begin.” P 

TTie teinplation was so greaL” 

leavr” '™ipt"Hon. And you should have asked my 

f"” “ 

"You should have asked me to get out of it ” 

«“■■■"• i- -“*■< >-« i«” 

TJe young girl looked at him « moment, 

<hJ V^yi- "Wk.- »>»M I W d™^ 

Uugueville shock Hb head. 

“I never lose opporl uni ties!” 

"You might have sketched me afterwards, from metnorv ” 
Longueville looked at her. smiling "'=mory. 

“Judge how murh brtler my memory will be now!” 

pan rhTr!J.;U' ” ■-> '»'»«■ > ■>»■■■ «k-«.. 

-. 1 : 1 ;: iC 

nm«inn ” AnJ k,, t j 'vost. Will Hcccpt a jnemeuto of the 
oecasion. And he tamed acaiti with the atoi^k ♦„ k , 

«ho l,.d I,™ tonin, I, ih, rthThT,'"^ 
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8tranp;er, and Jaoking from one lo iht olber witli an flir of 
earnest confti^ion^ Won’t you do me the honor of keeping my 
sketch?^ he aaidp '’I think it really looks like your daughter/* 

"Oh^ ihank yoii^ thunk youj 1 hardly dare^^* taunnured the lady, 
Vk'iih a deprecating gestiire- 

“It will serve as a kind of amends for the lihert)' I have taken/* 
LDiigueville added* and he began to neitiove the dravring from Its 
paper block. 

*‘lt makf« It worse for you to give it to ns/* said the young girl. 
’'Oh, my dear, I am sure ifs lovely eiclaimed lier molherp 
^it’a wonderfully like you.” 

*i think lhat also makes it wof»e!” 

Longneville was at last jietiled. The young lady s perveresly was 
perhapks not exactly malignant; Iml it was certainly ungraclooft* 
She seemed lo desire to presenl herself as a beantiful tormentress- 
'*How' doea it make it worae?'^ he asked, with a frown. 

He believed she was clcrver^ and she waa eertainly ready- NoWj, 
KowcA^er, ahe reflected a moment before answering* 

"‘Thai you should give us your skelctw’^*^ she said at last, 

**Il was lo your mother I offered it,^ Longueville observed* 

But this ofjservalion. the fruit of his irritation, appeared lo have 
no effect upon the young girl. 

*Tsrt*l it what painters call n study?” she w'ent on, study la of 
use to die painter himself- Your justificatiou would be that you 
should keep yotif sketch, and that it might be of use to you/^ 

^My daughter is a study, siTi you will say,” said the elder lady 
in a little, light, conciliating voJce+ and graciously accepting the 
drawing again. 

“1 will admit/* said Longueville, ‘*lhal 1 am very inconsislcnt. 
Set it down lo my esteem, midnm,” he ndded^ looking at the 

mother. 

“Tha/s for you, niaramn.” said his model* disengaging her arm 
from her niolher^s hand and turning away- 

The raamniQ stood looking at the sketch with a smile which 
seemed to expresa a tender desire to reconcile all accidenta. 

*Tl's eitremcly heautifid/" she murmured, *^and if you ifisUl on 
tny taking it-” 

*”1 shall regard it as a great honor. 

“Very well, then; wUh many thanite, I 'will kfwp iL" She looked 
al the young man a moment, while her daughter wolked away. 
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Longyeville thought her a ddighlful Jitlle person; she struck him 
M a sort of transfigured Quakeress—^a mystic with a practical side, 
sure you Lhiok jshe h u alrange girL^ she said. 

**511 e b extremely pretty,” 

“She ia very clever,*" said ihe mother. 

*^he b Wonderfully graceful,^ 

^Ali, but ahe^s good!” cried the old lady. 

“I am sure she com® honestly hy that«id LonpuevUJe, erores- 
sively vifbife his companion, returning his soJulation with a certain 
eictupuloua grace of her own, hurried after her daughter 
Ungueville r^in^ there staring at the view, hut not especially 
^mg It. Re fdt M tf be had ai once enjoyed and lost an oppor- 
tuiuly. After a while he tried to make a sketch of the old biifflir. 
woman who sat there in a sort of pdsjed immuhility, like a rickety 
statue at a church-door. But his attempt to reproduce her fealurn 
was not graUfying, and be suddenly laid dot™ his brush. She was 
not pretty cnongh^he had a bad profile. 


JAMI 

J.an tPersisa, M14.14S2). Ti, Uu 

threi Aims of Jyrio p«!ry. «cvtn long JfojoaiU, ood of pro^ 

vortj. 


ZUUIKHA 

... There was a King in the Wrai. His name 
TaiiniB, was spread wide by the drum of Fame. 

Of royal jiower and wealth possessed. 

No wish immiswered remained in bis breast. 

His brow gave luster to Glory's crown 

And his foot gave the thrones of the Mighty renown. 

w ilh Unon from heaTcn hb host to aid^ 

Conrfuttt was his when he bared hU blade. 

Hb child Zulaikha was passing fait; 

None in his heart might with her compare.^ 
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01 his royal hdti^ the moil brlllbut star^ 

A gem irojn ihe eheat where ike treasures ire* 
praise cannot C4:|ual her beauty t ! 

But ils faint, faint shadow my |>en may show* 

Like her own bright hair falling looseJy down^ 

I will touch each charm to her feet from her crown- 
May the soft reflection of that bright cheek 
Lend light to my spirit and bid me spcakl 
And that flashing rubyt her month, Iseslow 
The power to tell of the tiiinga 1 know! 

Eler stature was like to a palm tree grown 
[a the Garden of Grace, where no sin is known; 
Bedewed by the love of her father the King^ 

She mocked the cypress that rose by the spring* 
Sweet with the odor of mnsk^ n snare 
For the heart of the Wise^ was the maiilen^s haiTi 
Tangled at nighty kj the morning through 
Her long thick tresses a comb she drew^ 

And cleft tliE heart of the muidc deer iu tv^in 
As for that rare odor he ijftghed in vain. 

A dark shade fdJ from her loose hair sweet 
As jasmine over the rose of her fecL 
A broad silver tablet her forehead displayed 
For the heaven-set lessons of beauty made; 

Under its edge two inverted Nine 
Showed Iilack as musk their splendid half-moonSt 
And beneath them lively and bri^t were placed 
Two Sada by the pen of her Maker traced. 

From Nun to the ring of the Mim there rose 
Pure as silver^ Like AliL her nose. 

To the cipher, her mouthy add Alif; then 

She had leu strong spells for the conquest of men* 

That laughing ruby to view cxpo«nl 

A Sin when ibc knot of her ]i|B unclosed 

At the touch of her pure while teeth, and belwecn 

Tlie lines of crimson iheir flash was seen. 

Her face was ihc garden of Irani, where 
Roses of every hue are fair* 

The dusky moles that enhanced the red 

Were like Moorish boys playing in each rose bed* 
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Of silver tlial pnid do tithe, her chin 
Had a well with the Water of Life therein, 
f 1 a sage in his thirst came near to drink. 

He would feel the spray ere he reached the hrinic; 

But lost were his joal if he nearer drew. 

For it was a well and a whirlpool loo. 

Her neck was of ivory, Tltither drawn. 

Came with her tribute to beauty the lawn; 

And the rose hung her head at the gleam of the skin 
Of the shoulders fairer than jessamtne. 

Her breasts were orhs of a light most pure. 

Twin bubbles new risen from Fount Kafur; 

Two young pomegranates grown on one spray. 

Where bold hope never a finger might lay. 

The touchstone itself was proved false when it tried 
Her arms’ fine silver thrice purified; 

But the pearl-pure amulets fastened there 
Were the hearts of the holy absorbed in prayer. 

The lot'eliest gave her their souls for rue; 

And round the charm their own heartstrings drew. 

Her arras filled her sleeves with silver from tliem 
Wliose brows are bound with a diadem. 

To labor and care her soft hand lent aid, 

And to wounded hflarts healing unction laid. 

Like reeds were Ihose taper fin^rs of hem 
To write on each lieart love’s characters. 

Each nail on those fi ngere so long and slim 
Showed a new moon laid on a full moon’s rim; 

And her small closed hand made the moon con'fesa 
ITiat she never might rival its loveliness. 

Two columns fashioned of silver upheld 
Tliat lurauty which never w'a* paralleled; 

And. to make the tale of her charms complete 

Th^ were matched by the shape of her caquisiie feeL_ 

reei so hght and ciaatic no maid might show. 

So perfectly fashioned from heel to ioe,-^ 

If on the eye of a lover she stepped. 

Her foot would float on the tear he wept. 
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THE JATAKA 

The JATAKA (PAli-SwiAlPi^ century One ilrt? iamd l»nk« of 
Buddiiijun. A cullcet^OD. of lomo 5SD MoAon, <ir bdef uJea cnmbiiLm^ leipCDdf 

tmJ m eTiTTii af lid BttddJiA wltb finbsal iMttt xnd tbo ibeme nE rcincxJtLiiinii. 

r//£ STRIDER OVER BATTLE FIELDS 

This wjis rdated by tbo Teacher wkiJe dwcUlog al Jetavana monas¬ 
tery; and it was cortceming Nanda iho elder^ 

For when ibo leather raad< bis visit konie to KapLiapura, he 
induced his youngest brother, Prince ^ianda,. to join the Order, 
Then he departed from Kapibpura and^ traveling froin place to 
place, he came and dwelt at SavatthL 

Now when the venerable Nanda had taken the Blessed One^s bowl, 
and was leaving home, Belle-ol-the-Ctiimtry heard the report that 
Prince Nanda was going away in company with the Teacher^ and 
with hair half-braided she looked out ol Uie window, and called out 
to him: *Ccniie back quickly, my loveP And her *peech remained 
in the venerable Nanda^a mind^ so that he beeame lovedick, and 
dUcontanted, and pined away until the network of hi* veins showed 
on the surface ol bia body. 

\Mien the Teacher beard of all this+ he thought: *Wbat if now I 
were to esiablUh Nanda in saintship?^ And going to the cell which 
was Nanda^a sleeping-room, and taking lus seat on the mat that 
was offered him, he said: 

*Nancla, are you conteated under this dispensation?* 

"Reverend Sir^ I am not contented^ for 1 am cstceedbgly in love 
wdlh BelJc-of-the-Country.’ 

'Nanda, have you irvcr taken a trip through the Himalya 
mountain*?^ 

‘Reverend vSir, I never have,^ 

"Then lei ua go now." 

‘Reverend Sir^ I have no magical power* How can I go?" 

1 will lake you, Natida," said the Teacher, ‘by my own magical 
power/ 

Then he took the cider by the hand, and sprang into the air* As 
they passed along be poinLed out lo him a field that had been 
bum^ over, and on a charred stump was seated a she-monlcey with 
her nose and laU destroyed, her hair singed off, her skin figured 
and peeled to the quicks and all smeared with blood* 

'Nanda, do you see this she-monkey?^ 

‘Yea, Rci'crcnd Sir/ 
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Takf? good note of her/ 

ThM h« to«dt him uid showed him Manosila table-lend. which » 
Icai^m iji extent, and AnotatU, anti the rest of the srte« great 
lakes, uid the five great rivers, and the Himalya range containing 
™y hundred pleasant spots, and graced with Gold Mountain, 
Silver MoanUiin, and Jewel Moontain, 

Then said he: ‘Nanda, have yoa ever seen the Heaven of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three?’ 

‘Reverend Sir, I never have,' 

Gome then, Manila, and 1 will show it to you,^ 

^d he took him ihithdr, and sat down on Sakta’s marble throne. 
And Sakha, the Wng of the gods, came up with the gods of two 
heavens, and did obeisance, and sat down respectfully at one side. 
And his femde attendants, twenty-five inillion in number, and five 
hundred pink footed, celestial nymphs came up aUo, and did 
ol^ance, and sat down mpectfully at one side. 

TTic Teacher sufiered the venerable Narda to look upon these 
five bund.^ celMtial nymphs again and again with pa«i^. 

■Yr'^Rev^rlflid^ Sir ^ ** pwt-f«otcd celestial nymphs?’ 

Pray, now, are these or Relle-of-the-Counlry the prettier?' 
iherTT"^ Sir, « is the burned shc-monkey compared to BcUc-ob 
n"{7* f “ Bellfrob^e-Country compared to these.’ 
well, Nanda, what then? 

Reverend Sir, what dott one do to ohtain these celestial nymphs?' 

nviTpkvr 

*** goarantee that if I 

t tx .■ ri ■' 

*Do 50^ Ntndfl. I am your i^uarantee’ 

. JJ'S Il.“ i„ H, p„,. 

ence of the assembled gods. Then he said* 

“ ««• ■ 

thjlu «ith him to Jetavana monaslery; and 

the elder began to perform the duties of a monk. ^ 

Sanputta,' said then At Teacher, addressing tlie Captain of the 
Doclnn^ my youngest brother. Nanda, look me as guarantee for 
Mme celestial nymphs in the presence of the gods assimbled In the 
Heaven of the Suite of the Thirty-three.' 
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Thus he told him. Ami in tlic same way he told it to Maha- 
MojigaUanH the clder^ the the eldor^ to AnuruddJia 

the elder, to An and a ihe elder and Treasurer of the Doctrine, and 
60 on to all the eighty great disciples, and also to the greater part 
of the other prii»ts+ 

The Captain of the Doctrine, Saripulla the eldert then drew near 
to Nanda the elder, then said: 

Is it true, as lljoy -lay, brother Nauda^ that in the presence of the 
gods assembled in the Heaven of the Suite of the Thitly-thrcc you 
took The One Posst^saing the Ten Forces as a guarantee for some 
celestial nymphs, if you perfoTmed the duties of a monk? !f that 
he so, is not your chaste religious iife all for the sake of women? 
All for the sake of your passions? What la the differeiscc hctween 
your thus doing the duties of a monk for the sake of women, and 
a laborer who perfonna his work for hire?^ 

Thw speech put I he elder to shame, and made him quite dis¬ 
pirited- And in the same way all the eighty great disciples, and the 
remaining pricsLi aUo, shamed the venerable Nanda- -And rcaliimg 
that be bad behaved in an unworshy fnamier, in shame and remorse 
he summoned up his heroism, and attained to insight and to ssint' 
ship^ and conung to the Teacher, he said: 

'Reverend Sir I release the Blessed One from, his promise^ 

Said the Teachnrj men you attained to saiubhip, 0 Nanda, 
I betame released from my promise.^ 

When the priests heard of this occurrence, they raised a discus¬ 
sion in the lecture-hall. 

^Brethren, how ameaabSc to admonition is Nanda the cider! One 
admonition was sufheient to arouae in him shame and remorae. so 
thal he performed the duties of a monk^ and attained to aainl^hip. 

The Teacher came and inquiredt 'Priests, what now is the subjecl 
of your discourse?* 

And they told him. 

^Priests, formerly olso, and not now for the first linte, was Nanda 
amenable to admonition/ So sayings he related the bygone 
occurrence: 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at Benares, the 
future Buddha was bom in the family of an clcphanl-lrainer j and 
when he had come of age, and become accomplished as an elephant- 
trainer. he took Eervic* under a king who was hostile to ihe King 
of Bennies. And he trained the State elephant until it was very wefl 
trained^ 


ihe King to conquer tlie kingdom of Benans and 

taking the future Buddha with him, and mounting tho Stale de- 
phaiit, with a mighty army he went to Benaris, and surrounded 
the place, ^en hr sent a letter to the King saying, ■Give me the kina- 
dom, or give me bqlde/ 

Brahmadalta resolved to give hattle; and haying manned the 
walw» the vatchlflwers, and the gates, he did 

Hi« enemy had his Stale elephant armed with a defenaiye »ii[t of 
mail, put on armor hiniaelf, and mounted the elephanl’a ahnul- 
i i T will break mto the city, kill my enemy, and take possession 
of the kingdom. With this thought he seized a sharp goad, end 
urged the elephant in the direction of the city. 

Bgt the el^linnt. when he saw the hot mud. the stones from the 
catapults, ard the various kinds of missiles thrown bv the defenders, 
did not dare to aHvarce, hut retreated in mortal terror. 

Then his trainer drew near: TMa fellow.’ said he ‘you are a hero 
a strider over haiti^fidds. Retreat at such a time is not worthy of 

you. And thus admonishing the elephant, he pronounced the follow- 
mg EtaiiJiAsi: 


"A atrider over hattle-flelds, 

A hero, strong one^ uri Uiou called. 
Whv, then, behemoth, dftii retreal 
On coming near the gatcwii)' arch ? 

'Break down in haste the great crossbar! 
The city^pjllars take awayl 
And crashing through the gateway arch. 
Enter, behemoth, quickly in!' 


t, sulScienL For when the elephant heard 

pulled them up like so many miwhrruiina. Then, rrasbinp down ihd 
gateway arch, and forcing the cross-bar, he broke his way into the 
*^**\iTL^****?^^ hinidom, and gavi> it to hia master. 

k' floctrinal instruction, he identi¬ 

fied the char actors of the birth-story; 

‘In that ^ister« the elephant wa., Nanda. the King was Auanda, 
while the elepliant-tramer w'os I myaelf.’ 


JAYADEVA 

JAYADEVA (Sawtrit, w- IIIWITO). SuHtoii port al ^ «int of ll* lant 
kinE Benjal- Autiwr of etIebnitRi! \of*s p*™, ih* Git* Cotinda (Song o/ 

the Cowhctdi. 


HYMN TO vmm 

O thou that heUst the ble»»e«l Veda dry 

When all things else beneath the floods vere hurled; 
Strong Ftfh-God! Atle of Men! /«/ Hari, jaif 
Hail Keahav, hail; thou Master of the world! 

The round world rested OT thy gpaciQUB napCf 
Upwti ihy neck, like a mere mole, it stood; 

0 ihou, diai tookVt for us the Tortotse-^pCT 
Hail. Ke&hav^ Hail! RtjJer of wave and wood! 

Tbe world upon thy curving luak sale ffurca 

Like the Mooii^s dark disc in her cresoent paJe^ 

O thou who didflit for 05 asaame the Boar. 

Immortal Conqueror! hail, K»hav, hail! 

When thou thy Giant-Foe dids^ seize and tend. 

Fierce, fearfuL long, and sharp were fang and nail; 
Thou who the Lion and the Man didst blen^ 

Lord of the Universe, haiL Naraingh, hail! 

Wonderful Dwarf f—who with n threefold stride 
Cheated King Bali—where ihy footsteps fall 
Mm^s sins, O Wainunal arc set aside: 

0 Keahav, heU! thou Help and Hope of all! 

The wiiiH of this sad earth thou didst assail. 

The anguish of its creators thou didst heal \ 

Freed are we from all terrors by thy toili 

Hail, Purahuram, hail I Lord of the biting steel I 

To thee the fell Ten-Headed yielded life. 

Thou in dread battle laid^st the monster low! 

Ah, Rama! dear to God* and men tlial strife; 

We praise thee, Master of the malchlcsa how* 
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Will] douds for garments glorious thmi dost fare, 
Vetiinp Ihv doziding majesty and might. 

As when Jojuitna sqw thee with the share, 

A peasant—yei the King of Day and MghL 

hferci fill-hearted I when thtm camcsl as Roodh_ 

Alheit iH'aa written in the Seriptures s<^— 

Thou bad’st our altars to be no more iinhmed 
With blood of victims: Keshav! bending low— 

We praise thee, Wielder of the sweeping sword. 
Brilliant as curving comets in the gloom. 

Whose edgeshafj smile the fierce barbarian horde; 
Bail to thee, Keshav! haiL and hear, and come, 

And fill thb song of Jayadev with thee. 

And make it wise to teach, strong to redeem, 

And sweet to living sotils. Thon Mystery! 

Thou Ijghi of Ufe! Thou E)awii beyond the dreamJ 

Fish I I hat didst outswiiu ihe flood; 

Tortoise! whereon earth hath stood; 

Boar! who with thy lush beld’at high 
The world, that mortals might not die; 

Lion! who hast giants torn; 

Dwarf! who laugh^dst a lung to scorn; 

Sole Subduer of the Dreaded! 

Slayer of the many-headed I 
Mighty Floughman! Teacher tender! 

Of thine own the sum Defender! 

Under nil thy ten disguises 
Endless praise to thee arises. 


JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 

JUAN RAMON JtMENEX tSi.tiii*|i 188 !. i i„n, ,■ i j 
poet, leader of I>ar^o-^renctl■^5yt^l]ol^<| School. A nativo of A 
into esijo a. lime of Gvil War. Nr 

whnu Aim t. . n , tn Ammeo. Ki|hly polished artist, 

whose aim U pmr pooiry. ImportBnt pobliratlooi: * pnoiawra; 

DWJ-IO rfe ,ja paetatceiin cfoado. tirojtAa. 


FORTVIVATE BEmc 

Singing you go, and laughing through the water, 
and Uirough the air you go whisUing and laughing. 
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a roll lid of blue and gold, of green and gilvert 
so Jiappy passing and repassing ever 
anddst tile first red blos&oiniJig of April, 
the distinct form of inalAoianeous 
equalities of light, of life, of coloTt 
with U 5 , kindled like river banks aflame! 

What a happy being you are, 
with universd and rtemal happinesfi! 

Happy^ you break through the wav^ of the air, 
you swim contrary to the waves of water! 

Do YOU not have to eal, neither to sleep? 

All the springtime, is it yours to cji|oy? 

All of the green, all of the blue, 
the flowering all, is it yours? 

There is no fear in your glory s 
your fate is lo return, return, return, 
in rounds of green and siiyer, blue and gold, 
through an eternity of eternities! 

You give your hand to us in a moinent 
of possible affinitVt of sudden love, 
of radiant concesaion; 
and with your warm eonlact, 
in wild vibration of fle^h and of aouh 
we ate enkl tidied with sweet harmony, 
and we^ made new, forget the usual, 
we shine for an instant, happy with goli 
It seems that we too are going to be 
perennial as you, 

that we shall fly from ocean to the mountain^ 
that we shall leap from heaven to the sea, 
and that we shall return, return, return 
for an eternity of etemitiea- 
We sing and we laugh through the air, 
through the water we laugh and whlsdc. 

But you must not forget yourselfi 
you are the casual, perpetual presence, 
yon are the fortunate creature^ 
the only magic being without shadow, 
the one adored for warmth and gracCt 
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the frecj eii raptured robber 
tbatt In roimcb of blue and ^oldr f;reeii and silveTp 
goes laughiagf whistling through the airt 
through the water Eicguig and laughing! 

THE BEST THAT ! HAVE 

Green sea and grey sky and blue aky 
ojul loving albatross upon the waves, 
and in all^ the son^ and thou in the sun» 
observing desired and desiring gech 
lighting with distinct golden rays my arrival; 
the arrival of him that ] am today, 
of him that even yesterday I doubted 
he could be in thee as I am* 

What a changed man in me. desiring god, 
from the being doubting the legend 
of the god of the many glib speakers^ 
to be the firm believer 
in the story I myself have crealed 
all through my life for thee. 

Now I come to this terminatlou 
of a year of ray natural life, 
in the depths of the air where 1 keep thee* 
above this sea, these dqiths of water, 
to this beautiful, bUnding termination, 
where thou art gradually entering rae, 
content to be ihine« to be miiiCr 
through the beat that I have, my own expression 

from ELEGIES 

The dazxiing whitenesa of ray first love 

At the sweet sad aound of reveiUef 

Whal edestial joir was il that flpeued diose oriental ewdcni 

To ray youthful soul, that rnoming? 

It was a holiday. All pallid «toirrow died out 
In the preen of false springtime; 

Everything wm charged with laaghler. with flowens. 

The ground wbh rushes, the air was pnnm jnt 


And that sweel bLue nightt od that btnch. 

Under the doubled shadow of the drooping acacia, 

While the moon gave its white flax to the worldL 
She said she had loved me all her life long. 

Alas! I would live through all my frorrowa agaiit. 

Even the darkest, to see such a morning 
As that Oil which the atm purified my brow 
At the sweety aad sound of m'eil]e« 

From THE DIARY OF A NEfPLY-MARRlED MAN 
Remorse 

(Between Philadelphm and New Yorkt a ndny night. May 24) 

Mnat you acquieaoek my soiib 
In forgetting in the morning? 

H four great nails, well nailed, 

My soub right into your enlraila» 

Were to open four great, pure rosci 
From those four livid words 
That be will hold nailed 
In his kind heart 
From then on! 

Must you acquiesce 
Merely in being quite happy. 

Soul? 


From STONE AND HEAVEN 

Dream iVoc^urne 

The earth leads by the earth. 

Rut, Sea, 

You lead hy the heavens^ 

With what security of gold and silver light 

Do the fltars mark the road for usl 

One would think 

That ihe earth was the road 

Of the body^ 
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That the sea wa5 ite road 
Of the souL 
It s£ema 

Thai the soul la the only traveler 
Of the sear that the body, aJone^ 
Remains behind, on the beach, 
Without her, saying goodbye^ 
Heavy, coldt as tiiou^ dead. 
How Like 

Is a journey by sea 
To death. 

To eternal life I 


MAURUS JOKAl 

MAUHUS JOKAl lHiin»ri.d. ]82S-t9W). Hongimai] 

novrfUl. Uimuti ii™ni« lAiH ctidir 1 q entfrt.m. Authdf of lOO 

nowls. Mo« «>?<nJia me tfaow ce|^hrEt»B gJogrin a,| (,1J Hungmy; 22 tran*' 
kted iniQ Engliih, including; Muitt the FUd Carpatlum,. Tht Bvon'i Sew; 
nmm'j Tiw Firrldt. TAe Ydhw )fe«. 


Tli4AR'S TWO WORLDS 
L How Alt Saved His Daw^hter 

A MOUNTAIS-CHAIN, pierced Uirough hom hue to eununit-^ Rorge 
our niil« in length waUed in by lofty precipices; end between 
these walls flows the Danube in its rocky bed« 

At this time ^re were no steamers on Ibe Danube, but ■ vessel, 
c^ed the St. Barbara, approacbee, drawn against ibe sireaiD by 
tbmy-lwo horses. The fate of the vessel lies in the hands of two 
inrn—tho pilot and the captain. 

The name of the captain is Michael Timor. He ie a man of about 
thirtyf With fair hair and dreamy blue e>m 

At Ihc dwr of the ship's cabin sits a man of fifty, smoking a 
Turkish chibouque. Eulhemio Trikaliss is Uie name under which he 
w register^ in the way.book, and he is the owner of the cargo. The 
ship i^lf belong, to a merchant of Komorn caUed Athanss 
Brarovice. 

Out of one of the cabin window, looks the face of a young girl. 


Timea, »he daughter of Euthemio, and lie face is hs while a» maiblc. 
Timea and her father are the only pasgengera of ibe Su Barbara. 

When the captain lays aside his speaking-truinpct He has^lime to 
chat with Tinica, who understands only modem Greek, which the 

captain speaks fluently. ^ 

It is always a dangerous voyage, for the current » Berw and the 
rocks arc dealh-tisp®. To-day, too, the St. Barbara was pursu^ by 
a Turkish gunboat. But the vessel makes ils way aalely. in spite oi 
current and rrnrks, aud the Turkish gunboat gives up the ch^ 
Three days later the Sl Barbara had reached the aland of 
Oraova; the plains of Hungary are to the north of the river, Serna 


to the south. , ■ l 

Pfoviaioiis had run short, and Titnar decided to go on sh^are. 
There were no signs of human habitstion at firet, but Timar a shai^ 
eves hod discovered a faint smoke rising above tJie toj» of the 
poplars. He worked his way in a small skiff through the re^ 
reached dry land, pushed through hedges and bushes, and then 

stood transfixed with adniiralion. 

A cultivated orchard of some five or six acres was before him, 
and beyond that a fiowet-garden. full of summer bloom. 

Timor went up through the orchard and flower garden to s cot- 
tage, built partly in the rock, and covered with ciccpers. A huge, 
black Newfoundland dog was lying before the dimr. , . , 

A womanV voice answered Tlmar’s ^‘gi^-mommg. and the dog 
raised no objection to the captain going indoors, 

•‘It never hurts good people,” said the womau. , ,, , 

Timur explained his mission. The wind had brought his vewd 
to a atandstill; he was short of provisions, and he had two pnasen- 
eers who would he grateful for shelter on land or I e mg 
The woman prombed him food and a room for his pas^ngert in 
exchange for grain, and at her word the dog hroaghl him by a 

better path to the river. ^ , .r- - A 

Presently Timar was back again with Eulberaio and 
now a young girl appeared, whom the hous^ifc called 

Before .upper was over, the growling of the dog anooun^ a 
new arrival, and a man of youthful appearance who introduced 
himself M Theodor Krisstymu an old frl™d of the lady 
whom be called Madame Therese. entered ?“ 

at home. It was plain that his host^ both 

Theodor, while Titnar. who had met him before, regarded h,m as a 
spy in the pay of the Turkish goveinment. 
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In ite mornttig the wind had gon« down, TTieodor had vanished, 
and l imar and his pasMagers prepared lo renew their joumev. 

Therese told Timer her story before he left; how she and her 
daughter Noemi had lived there for twdve years, and who the 
objcetionahle Theodor was. Then she added, in a n hiaper. *'f fancy 
this man Krisety'an'a visit was either on your account, or that of 
the other gentleman. Be on your guard if either of vou dread the 
discovery of b secret.^ 

TrlkaJiaa looked very gWmy when he heard the stranger had 
left before sunrise, and the foUowing night he caUed Timar to Kb 
cahin. 


“I am dying," he said. ‘T want to die-I have taken pobon. 
Timea wiU not w^idte till all b over. My true name b not Enthemio 
Tr^ahss, hut Alt Tschorhadschi. [ was once governor of Cnndia, 
and then treas^er in Stamhoul. You know there b a revdatton 
proceeding m Ttirlceyi my turn was coming. Not that I wa* a con- 
spiramr, but the treasury wanted my money and the seraglio my 
daugh^ Death ts easy for me, but I will not let my daughter go 
into the harern nor myself be made a beggar. Therefore I hired 
your vessel, and l«ded it with grain, The owner, Atbanas Brniovics, 
IB a conneebort of mme; I have often shown him kindness, he can 
return it now. By a miracle we got safely through the rocks and 
whirlpmla of the nvrr, and eluded the pursuit of the Turkbh 
and now I stomlle over a straw into my grave, 
niiat man who followed us last evening was a spv of the Tarkish 
governmenL He r«ogni^ me. and sealed my fate. The government 
7“ Austria as a political refugee, bill as a 

dnef This what I took wmi my own. Rut I am pursued 

M a thief, and Aus^ia pves up escaped thieves if Turkish spies can 

“y daughter and her property. 
Swear to me by your aith and year honour you will carry ouVmy 
mslnictions Here m thb casket b about a thousand ducats. Takl 
Wa to Athanas Br«ov,cs, and beg him to adopt mv daughter. 
Give him Ac money he must spend it on the education of the child, 
wd give him also the cargo, and beg him to be present when the 
mckB' are pti-pd.. Vou underslaiid**^ 

t?***"i ' ‘The Red Cresceiill" 

n^the dcath-throcs closed Hi, Jip^ne struggle, and he wee a 

curpsCi 


//. Timar Tenipled and F<^U^n 


Whej« ihe Sl Barbara had nearly reached Komorn H struck an 
uprooted tree, Iving in ambush under water, and imtuediatcly began 
to sink, ll is sWIulelv impowihle to save a vessel wrecked in this 
way. Ttie crew all left’the sinking craft, nntl Timar rescued Timca. 
and with her the casket with the thousand ducat*. 

Then the cajrtBin drove oft with the fatherless girl to the house of 
■kthana* Braaovic* in the town of K.oniorn. 

At first Alhanas kissed Timea very heartily, but when he learnt 
that his vessel WB* lost, und all Tim^a** properly, except the thousand 
dueaU, and the wheal sacks—now spoilt by water—he altered hifi 


He and tiis wife Sophie decided dial Timea should live with ihem 
as an adopted child. at the some lime allcnd on their daughter 
Alhaiie as a wailing-maid. Athalie and her mother treated the poor 

girl with scarofiil contempL l i, ti, 

Ae for Timar, Alhanas turned on him savagely* as though the 

captain could have prevented the wreck 1 

On the advice of hta friend, Lieutetianl Katschuka. who was be- 
trolhed to Alhalie. Timar purchased the sunken grain 
it WB9 put Up for auction, buying the whole cargo for lO.OW guldc^ 
"You will do the poor orphan a good turn if you buy saul the 
lieutenant. “Otherwise, the value of the cargo will all go in salvage. 

Timar at once made arrangenirnl* for hauliug up the wck^ and 
for the immediate drying and grinding of the com, and ah ay 
labourer* were at work on the wreck, ^ 

At nightfall Timar, left alone, noticed one sack diBercnlly marhed 
frotu the rest—marked with a red crescent! Within “ 

long leathern bag. He broke it open and found it lull of diamond*, 
emeralds, and sapphires richly set in girdles and bra^lels ^d nn^. 
A whole heap of unset diamonds were in an agate box. The whole 
treasure was worth at least 1.000,000 gulden. The St- Barbara had 


carried a nuUion on board! 

“To whom doa this treasure belong?” 

So Timar pul the question to himself, and aiMwcred it. 

“Why. whom should It belong to hut you? Tou bought Ac 
sunken cargo, just w it ia, with the sacks and the gram. TI toe 
treasurer stole the jeweU from the sultan, the sullan probably stole 
them in hi* campa.Lgns>^* 
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^And Tiiiica?” 

‘Timea wouJd tiol know how to use the troasure, an() her adopted 
father would absorh it, and gel rid of tiinotraiths of iL What would 
be the result if Timia gets it? She would be a rich lady, and 
would not east a look at you from her height. Now ihinp ore the 
other way—you will be u rich man and she a j>oor girl. You do 
not waal the treasure for yourself. You will invest it profitably, 
and when you have earned with the first mJJlioa a second and a 
third, you w ill go to the poor girl and say, ‘There, lake it—it is all 
yours; and take me, too,’ \ou only wish to become rich in order 
to moke her happy,” 

The moon and the waves cried to Timar. “You are rich—you 
are a made manj" 

But when it was dark an inward voice whispered, “You are a 
thief 


From that day all Tiraar’s undertakings flourished, and step by 
. reached thtf cuinmii of an ordLoary SDcce^fti] bii£in<s$i matins 
amtitiorh^ie tide of nobUity. At the same time Brji^oviiis, who hod 
treaty Timar with brutoJ iticQn<iideratenes« because of ibe wreck 
of the St. Barbara, went sieoddy dowB-hill, borrowing and cm- 
beiading trosi moneys in bi^ fall. 

Lieutenant Kalschqka had declared all along that he could nol 
marry Athalie without a dowry, and when the wedding day arrived, 
Braaovics. unable to face hU creditors, and knowing himself bsnJt- 
rupt, pmndese. and fraudulent, commiUed suicide. Katschuka im¬ 
mediately declared the engagement at an end. In his heart he hsd 
long weari^ of Athalie, and looked with desire im Timea. The 

orphan girl from the first had loved the lieutenant with sGent, 
unspoken cffection. 


Wheu^^e Bt^ovics hoiM was pul up for sale Timar bought 
It outright, furniture and all, and then said to Timea, “From this 
day forth you are the mistress of ihia house, FvcryiKlng in it 


belongs to you, all is inscribed 


V .. . . . Accept it from me. 

Tou are the owner of the house, and if there is a little shelter for 
me m your heart, and you did not refuse my huud-thea I should 
Lie only too happy. 

Timea gave her hand to Timar, and said in a low. firm voice, 

[ oi^t >ou as my husband, and will be a faithful and obedient 
Wife- 

This man had ^ways been so good to her. He had never made 
sport of her nor nattered her, and he had saved her life on the 
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Danube when ibe Si. flarbara was sinking. He had given her all 
her heart eouJd desire except one ihingT sad that belonged to 
another. 

III. The Ownertefs hta$td 

On bis betrothal to Timen a great burden was lifted Irom the 
aoul ol Timar, Since the day when the treasiwe of Ali Tschorbadscht 
had enabled him to achieve power and riches, Tunar had been 
haunted by the voice of aelf-actuaaliou: '^is money does not 
belong to you—it was the property of an oq>ban. You are a man 
of gold! Yow are a thief 1” 

But now Ihe defrauded orphan had received back her proper^. 
Only Timor forgot that he had demanded in exchange the girls 

Timea promised to be a faithful and obedient wife, but on tbe 
weddiog-day when Timar said, “Do you love me?" she only opened 

her eyes, and asked, "What is love?** n u* 

TLiiiar found he had married a marble eialue; and ibat aU hia 
riches would not buv his wife’s love. He become wretched, conscious 
that his wife was unhappy, that he was the author of ihoir mutual 

misery. ~ * v 

Tlien, in the carlv summer, Timar went off from Ikornorn to 
shoot water-fowl. He meant lo go to the ownerless kland at Oalrova 
—it was three years since that foriner visit, - , i j 

Therese and Noemi welcomed him cordially at tho island, and 
Timer forgot his troubles when he was with them. Thci^ told 
him her story; bow her husband, mined by the father of ^^wdor 
Krisstyan and by Athanas Btazovics, had committed siijcide, and 
IioWt foreaken and friendless^ sikt; hod brought ber chU t* 
irfand, which neither Auitris nor Turkey riaLmed, and where no 
taXK»lleetor caUed. W’ilh her own hands she had turned the wilder- 
ness into a paradiM, and the only fear she had. was that Theodor 
Krisslyan, who had discovered her retreat, might reveal it to the 

Turkish government. . . , . l _j 

Therese had no money and no use for iU hut she exchug^ 
fruit and honey for grain, salt, clothes, and hardware, and the 
people with whom she bartered were not iftchned to goMip about 
her affaire, 

So no news eoncerotog the island ever went to Vienna, “^^rnor^ 
or Conalantinople, and the fact of Timor s great prosperity^ a n 
reached the islanders. He was welcomed as a hard-working man. 
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Thcrese did not know that Timar had hwn powerful enough 
to gel B ninety years’ lessc of the island from Iwlh Turkish and 
Austrian governments; perhaps no very difficult matter, as the 
exiatcnce of the isljuitl was unknown, anil there were fees to be 
paid over the concession. 

When lx told her what he had done, Noenii threw her anus 
round his neck. 

Theorjor Krisstyan was furious, but Timar proeured him a post 
in Hrazit, and for a long time the diareputahle spy was too far 
off to lx Iroublcsome. 

And now on this island Timar found health and resL U boeamr 
his home, and for the Butnmer nionlhs every year ho would slip 
away from Komorn, and no one, not ev'on Timea, guessed his secret. 
Wlien he returned Timea’s cold, white face was still an unsolved 
riddle to her husband. She would greet him kindly, but never was 
there any token that she loved him. Timar’* ever-increasing businHs 
operations were excuse for his long absences, faut ail the same ihe 
double life he was leading made him ill. He could not tell Timea 
of Therrsc and Noerai, and he could not tell them on the island 
lhaX he was mamed. 

Thnea. on her side, devoted herself more and more to Her hus¬ 
band s biisuiess in his absence, and when ^faiop Kstschuka once 
called and asked her if ehe could not arrange for a divorce, she 
answered genUy, “My husband is the noblest man in the world, 
dhould I from him who has no one hut me to love him? 

Ain I to tell him that I hate him, 1 who owe everyth ing to him, 
and who brought him no dowry but a loveless heart?’* 

Timar lesral from Alhaiie, who lived i„ Tinxn’s house, of this 
reply, and felt more id despair than ever. He wanted Timea to be 
happy, she had never been his wife except in nnme, for he had 
been waiting for her love. 

And he wanl^ to go away, and leave all his ridics behind, and 
wttle on the island. Now more than ever was he wanted on the 
island, for Therese had died of heart failure, and the vean had 
made Noenii a vomon. 


IV^ "Afy Name Nob^f"* 

It was winter, and Timar had gone of! alone to a fiouae that 

^long^ to him near a frown lake. He felt the time had come for 
Jlight, but whither? 


Theodor KTl&f=lyan had turned up igairu In Brail! he had hrsrd 
a story *f AIL Tschorhudschi^s jewels fron^ m old eriminal from 
Turkey, and he Imd returned to blackmail Tiiuar. But be did not 
find him till Timar was at the trozen lake, 

Kris^lyan^B story wilr not true, Timar knew that the secusations 
were false as he listened to ihe vagabond's indictment. He had not 
"^kllJed” TimeaV falJier, nor “stolen” his Ireastire. Bui he had 
played a false gamc^ and his position was a false one. Krisstyan 
demanded a change of raiment, and Timsr let him take clothes and 
skirts. But at last the htaekmailer^i demands became loo Insolent, 
and Timar drove him out of I he house. 

And now it seemed to Timar that his own career was finishM* 
This ruffian Krtsetyan eolild expose the foundation of his wcoltb, 
and how could he live discredited before the world? 

On the frozen water there were great fissures between the blotks 
of ice. Within the waves of the lake death would come quickly. 
Timar walked out on tlie ice, and there before him the head of 
Theodor Krisslyan rose In the water and then sank. The spy had 
not known the treachery of the fissures. 

Timar Red to the ownerless island, and when the corpse of 
Krisatyan was recovered, m an advanced stage of decomposition, 
Timea dcclBrcd she recognised her husband’s clothes. 

So Ihc body of Theodor KrU^tyan ^vbs buried with preal t»in^ 
and a year later Times married Major Katscbulta, and then, haunt 
by the doubt whcUier her 6rst husband was really dead, p5n^ ni«y. 

No blessing rested on the wealth Timar left behind him- The 
only son Timea bore to the major was a great sperdlhrift and ia 
bis hands the fabulous wealth vanished ss quickly bb U had grown. 

.And whai is passing meanwhile on the ownerless island? 

Forty years have passed since Timar’a disappearance from 
Komoni, and the island it now a complete model farm. Recently, b 
frierid of mine, an nrdenl neituraHst, took me to the islen . -a 
heard as a child of Timar and bU wealth. .< * i 

Everv inch of ground is utilised or serves to beautity the plaw. 
The tobacco grown here has the most exquiaito aroma, and the 
Whives look from a dislonce like a small town with niail)'shapinl 

It is easy to see that the owner of the island understands luxury, 
and vet that owner never has a farthing to call bis own; no money 
ever enters the island- Those, however, who need the exports know 
also the requirements of the islanders, and bring them for barter. 


The whole colony coiifiuitcd of otie family, and Mch ww called 
only by his Christian name. The six sons of the firsl settler had 
marned women of chc district, and the nimilert d prandcbUdrcn 
and great grandchildren already exceeded forty, but the 
mamlained them all. Poverty was unknown; they lived in luxury; 
each Icnew some trade, and if they had h«n ten tJma as nuny, 
their laDDur irould hiive supported them. 

When we arrived on the island, the nomUiat head of the family, 
a well-built man of forty, received us cordially, and in the evenitur 
pre^Cfited m to hJs poreutsw 

Wlicft my name was mentioned to the old man he looked Jong 
at me. and a visible colour rose in hb tlieehs. ) began to tell him 
of what was going on in the world, that Hungary was now nnited 
to fif'd that till; tdjces were very heavy* 

He blew a doud from bb pipe, and the smoke said. “My island 
has nothing to do with that, wc have no luxe* here.^ 

I told him of warn, financisl panics, the strife of rdJgion und 
^htjc^and the smoke seemed to «y, “We wage war with no one 
here, lliank God, we hm^e no money here and no deetions or 


Presently the old man asked roe where I was bom. and what my 
profe^ion was? And wh^ I told him that I wrote romances, he 

’*** ® left • world 

in i^hich he was admi^l and respected, and created a second world 
US which he was lovedi 

“May I venture to ask yoar name?’* I said. 

The old man ^med to grow a bead taller, then, mbing his 
trerahling han^, be laid them on my head. And it seemed to L aa 
if once, long long bdoro those same hands had rested on my head 

when childish curls covered it, and that [ had seen that noble face 

beiore. 

th«| night 1 him no more diinng our stay on the island. 

5«lS I he owner of the 

^and . fifty years more. And who knows what may 

happen lo the world m fifty ytars? 
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BEN JONSON 


BEK JONSON fEntlish. 1572-1637K DclighlfRl lingEr df Sh»lf«peiw‘i tlm# 
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Ix^ndon "Hj^ vu IftOTUy dicirntdr for qyorlcr df ciiiitnTT+ Ldfod moit fof Ilia 

iyricBf iucli a* “Drink in Me OiiJir wiih Tlim* Ey«w' 


EPiTAPH ON ELIZABETH, L H. 

Woddfll thou hear what mail can mj 
In a Utile? Reader, #lay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die; 

Which In life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault. 

Leave j| buried in this vault. 

One fiBine was ELnabclh, 

Th^ other let ii deep with death; 

Fitter, where it died to tellt 

Than that il lived at all. Farewell. 


ITJ^r I WRITE NOT OF LOVE 

Some act of Love'^a bound to reheais®, 

1 thought to bind him in mj verse; 

TUTiich when he fdt. Away, quoth he. 

Can pods hope to fetter me? 

It is enough they onee did get 
Mars and my mother in their net; 

1 wear not these my wings in vain. 

With which he fled me, and again 
Into my rhymes could oe^er be got 
By any art. Then wonder not 
That since my numbers are so cold. 

When Love is fledt and I grow old- 
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SONG. TO CELIA [1] 


my Cellar hx tiA pr«ve 
While we may the aporta of love; 
Time will not be eurg forever. 

He St length our good will sever. 
Spend not then hie gifts in vein ^ 
Sods that set may rise Again, 

But if once we lose this lights 
Tie with us perpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys? 
Fiune and minor are hut toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of A few poor hou^old spies? 

Or his easier ears beguile^ 

So removed by otir wile? 

'Tis no sin lovers fruit to steal ^ 

But the sweet theft to reveal^ 

To be taken^ to he seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 


SONG, TO CELIA [2] 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And 1 wiM pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kise but in the eup, 

And ITI not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

Bui might 1 of Jove's nectar sup^ 

] would not change for tliine, 

1 sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Notso much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not witliercd be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent'st it hack la me. 

Since when it grows and smelb, 1 swear. 

Not of itsdf, but Uice* 
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HfS EXCUSE FOR LOVllXG 


Let it not yotif wander laove, 
l^ess yoiir Inughter^ that I love. 
Though I now write fifty years, 

I have hod, and have+ niy pe«r»; 
Pocle though di>rme nre irieUt 
Some have loved as old ngaui. 

And it 13 not always face, 

Qothtti, or fortune, give* the grace. 
Or the feahueT or the youth ^ 

But the language and the truths 
With the ardor and the poBaion, 
Gives the lover weight and fashion. 

Zf you then wilt read the story, 

First prepare you to be sorry 
That you never knew till now 
Either whom to love, or howt 
But l>e glad, aa soon with ioc» 

When you know that ibis i* she 
Of whose beauty it was sung: 

She flhal] make the old man young* 
Keep the middle age at atay. 

And let nothing high decays 
Till she be the reason why 
All the world for love may die- 


her TRiUhfPH 

See the chariot at hand here of love, 

Wherein my lady rideth! 

Each that draws is a i<wan or a dove^ 

And well the car love guiddh. 

As she goes all hearts do duty 
Unto her lieauty. 

And enamoured do wish so they might 
But enjoy such a sightt 
That they still were to run by her side. 

Through swords* through seas, whither she would ride. 
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Do but look on bor the^ do light 
All that loveV world cauipriscth! 

Do but look an her hair; it Is briglit 
As love's star when it riseth! 

Do but mark, her forehead^s smootber 
Than words that soothe her; 

And from her arched brows^ such a graca 
Sheds Itself through the facer 
As alone there tnutnphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good of the elemeots^ strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Ha* you marked but the fall o* the suow 
Before the soil hath smulched it? 

Ra^ you felt the wool of beaver^ 

Or swan's down ever? 

Or have smelt o' the bud o' the briar? 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

0 so white! 0 so soft! 0 so sweet is she! 

TffE PU^T AW FLOWER OF LIGHT 

It b not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better he; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year^ 

To fal! a log al lasf» dry^ bald, and sere; 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May» 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of light 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures, life may perfect be. 

TO CYNTHIA 

Queen and huutress, chaste and kir, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver diaIr 
State in wonted manner keep; 
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Hesp«nw entreftts thy Ugbtp 
Goddess excell^fntly brigbL 

Eartht let not thy envious shade 
Dare iteell to interpose; 

CynthiaV shining orb was made 
Heaven lo dear, vfheo day did elo^e; 
Blcaa then with wishM sight, 
Gixldesa excellently bright- 

Lay ihy bow of pearl nparb 
And tby cr^^ul shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 
Spa.ee to breathe, how short soever^ 
Thou thal makVl a day of night. 
Goddess excellently bright. 


JAMES JOYCE 
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dny's life in Dublin. PuMlJied Gwl i" P«ri». in Amrd™ bj b^w 

i^un deciHun. L«l work. Fi^ega^s JTnft*. » dffficull unly 

uadentand it- 


ARABY 

North Richmond Street, being Wind, wm a quid atreet escept ot 
the hour when the Christian Brothers' &hool 5 d the W>^ fre^ 
uninhabited hou« of two storey* stood ot ihe blind end. 
from its neighbours in a square ground The ot^ honso of 
Blieei. conscious of decent lives within them, gazed at one atioOicr 

with brown imperturbabie fawjs. r-j tV.* hurt 

The former tenant of onr house, a prist, hnd died n the back 

drawing-room. Air, musty from having 

in all Ihe rooms, and the waste room behmd the ^ 

litteiod with old useless papers. Among these 1 found a few p pe 
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cohered htxtkSr the pages of which w«i:e ctirled mid danip; The 
Abb&tf by WaJier ScoW^ The Drvoui Commiutkani and The Memoirs 
of Vidccq. I bked ibe last best bi’^caii5e its leaves were yellow. TJie 
wild garden behind the house conuitied a central apple-tree and 
a few a^ag^JJng bushea under one of which I Found the lale tenonfg 
rusty bicycle-pump* He bad been a very charitable priest; In bis 
will he had left all his money to insliEutions and the furniture of 
hu house to his sister. 

When the short days of winter came, dusk fell before we had 
weU eaten ernr dinners. When we met in the street the hou<^ had 
grown somhen The space of sky above us was the color of ever- 
changing violet and towards it the lamps of the street lifted their 
foebLe lantemSi- The cold air ^tting us and we played tiil opr bmliftf 
glowed* Our shouts echoed in the silent street. The career of our 
play brought us tlirough iht dark muddy lanes fjehind the houses 
where we ran the gauntlet of the rough tribes from the cotlagci, 
to the back doors of the dark drip|>Lng gardens where odors arose 
{rom the a£hp)t$, to the dflrk odoroits Blohlea where a coflchiKAn 
Bmoothed and corahed the horse or shook music from the buckled 
harness. Ulien we returned to the streeL Hght from the kitchen 
windows had Hied the arcae. If my uncle was seen turning the 
comer we hid iti the shadow until we had seen him safely housed. 
Or if Mangan’a sister came out on the doorstep to call her brother 
in Id his tea we watched her front our shadow peer up and down 
the itreet. We waited to see whether she would remain or go in 
and, if she retttained, we left our shadow and walked up to Mangan’s 
stepa^ resignedly. She was wailing for us, her figure defined by 
the light from the half-openetl door. Her brother always leased 
her before he obeyed and I stood by the railing looking at her. 
Her dress swurtg as she moved her body and the soft rope of her 
hair tossed from side to side. 

Every morning I lay on the floor in the front parlor watching 
her door. The blind was pulled down to within an indi of the sash 
so that I could not he seen. When she came out on the doorelep 
my heart leaped. I ran to the liaiJ. seiied my books and followed 
her, I kept her brown figure always in my eye and, wlmit we came 
ne^ the ^mt at which ovir waya diverged. I quickened my pace 
and passed her. This happened morning after morning. I had 
never spoken to her, except for a few casual words, and yet her 
name was like a Bummons to all my foolish blood. 

Her image sceompanted me even in places the most hostile to 
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romance. On Ssturday evening whm my aunt wimi markf^ting I 
had to go t® carrj' aome ot the parceli. We vfaUced ihfougk the 
flaring Btreets^ jollied by drunken men and bargaining womciti 
amid the cureea of laborers, the shrUl litanica of ahop-boys wbo 
ttood on guard by the barreb of piga^ obecksi the naaid chanting 
of streel'singenF, i^'ho sang a comc-aff-yott aboat 0 Donovan Roasa+ 
or a ballad ftbi>nl the trouhlea in our native knd. These noises 
converged in a single Bcnsation of life for me: 1 imagined that I 
bore niy chalice safely through a throng of foes. Her name sprang 
to my lips at rnoincnLs in strange prayers and praises which I 

myself did not ondcTslflJid. My ey^ were often full of tears (I 

could not tell whyt and at times a flood from my heart swmed 
to poor out into my bosom. I thought little of the future^ I did not 

know- whether 1 would eA^er speak to her or not ori if f spi^ke to 

her. how 1 could tell her of my confused adoration. But my bc^y 
was like a harp and her words and gestures were like fingers rnnttlng 

upon tlie wires. l + l 

One evening t went into the back drawiog^roflm in which the 
priest had died. It was a dark rainy evening and there was no 
sound in the house. Through one of the hroken panes I heard the 
rain impinge upon the earth, the fine ineessanl needles of water 
playing in ihe sodden beds. Some diatanl lamp or lighted^ window 
gleatnefi below' me. 1 was thankful that I could see so liltle> All 
mv senses seemed to desire to veil themselves and^ feeling that 1 
was about to slip from them- I pressed ihc palms of my^ hands 
together until they trembled, tnurniuringi “O O many 

limes. 

At la?l she spoke to she addressed the first words to 

me [ was so confused that 1 did not know what to answer. She 
asked me w-as I going to -■Hli'flhy. 1 forgot whether T answered yes 
or no. It w'oald he a spli^ndid hazaar+ she said she w'ould love to go. 

“And why can't von?” I asked. 

While she spoke she iiirned a silver bracelet round and rmind 
her wvisl. She could not go, she sald^, because there would be a 
retreat that week in her eonv'ent. Her brother and I wo other Imvs 
were fighting for iheir caps and [ w&? alone at the railings. She 
held one of the spikes, bowing her head towards me. The light 
from ibe lamp opp<^flite our door caught the white curv'e of her 
neck, lit up her hair (hat rested there andp falling, lit up ihr hand 
upon the railing, ll fell over one side of her dress and caught the 
white border of a petticoat, just visible as she stood at ease. 


well for yoD,” ehfr said. 

‘^If I go,” I said, “1 will bring you somethiug.’^ 

Wliat Lnnumerable follies waste my waking and sleeping 
ihoiigfata after that eveiiingr I wkhed lo annihikte xhc tedious 
mlcrvctiing days, I cbnied against the work of school. At night in 
my bedroom and hy day in the dassroom her Imago came between 
irid and the page I strove lo read. The syllables of the word ^rahy 
were called to me through the siieuoe in which my soul luxuriated 
and east an Eastern ejichantmenl over me. I a^ked for ka%e to 
go to the bazaar on Saturday night. My auiil was surprised and 
hoped it was not some Freemason affair, I answered few qun^iona 
in class. 1 watched my masfer^s faeo pass from amiability to stern-^ 
nesa; he hoped I was not beginning to idle- I could not edi ray 
wandering thoughts together, 1 had hardly any patience with the 
serious work of life which^ now that il stood beiwoen rae and my 
desire., seemed to me ehild^s play^ qgly monotonous child^s play* 

On Saturday uiomiag 1 reminded ray uncle that I wbibad to go 
to the bazaar In the evening. He was fussing at the hallstand, look¬ 
ing for the hat-brush., and answered me curtly: 

“YeS| boy, [ know.” 

As he was in the hall [ could not go into the front parlor anti 
lie at the window, ] left the house m bad humor and walked 
slowly towyds the schook The air was pitilessly raw and already 
my heart misgave me- 

When I came home to dinner my ancle had not yet been home. 
Still it was early* t aal staring at the dock for some time and. when 
its ticking began to irritate me, I left the room. 1 mounted the 
staircase and gained the tipper part of the house. TIte high, cold, 
empty gloomy rooms liberated me and T went from rcNom to room 
singing.. From the front window f saw ttiy companions playing 
below In the street. Their cries reached me w^cakened and indistinct 
and, leaning my forehead against the cool glass, I looked over at 
the dark house where she lived, f mav have stood there for an hour, 
seeing nothing but the brown^lad figure cast by my imagination, 
touched discreetly by the lamplight at the ctirred neck, at the hand 
upon the railings and at the border Iwlow the dress. 

When I eumc downstairs again I found Mrs* Mereer sitting at 
the fire. She was an old garrulous woman, a pawnbrokerV widow, 
who collected used stamps for some pious purpose. E had lo rnduro 
the gossip of the tea4abk. The meal was prohmged hevond an 
hour and still my uncle did not come. Mm, Mercer stood up to 
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£o: ahe was sorry she couldn t wait any longer, but it aftw 
eight a^dock anil she did nol. like lo be out late, ha the night air 
waa bad lor her* When ehe bad gone I Began to walk up atid 
down the foomt dencl^ng my fisU* My aunt said: ^ ^ 

*Tm afraid you may put off your basaar for this night of Uur 

^a 1 nine o^dock I heard my undds latchkey in the hdidoor- I 
heard him talking lo himself and heard the haOstand TEHzking 
it bad received tlie weight of hLs overeoaU I could interpret these 
signs. When lie was midway through liU dinner 1 asked him to 
give me the money to go to the baiaar. He had forgotten,^^ 

*‘Tlie people are in bed and after their first slwp now, he Haid. 

I <lid nol smile. My aunt said to him energetically: 

""Can't you give him the money and let him go? Vouve kept 
him late enough as it is*” 

My uncle said he was very Boiry he had forgoUen. He said he 
believed in the old saying; “All work and no play mal^^ Jack a 
dull boy.” He asked me where I wa^ loing and, when I had told 
Ulm a Lcond rinic he a.kcd me did 1 know TAe ArGb s Fare»>f 
to his Steed. When 1 left the kitchen he was ahoiit to recite the 


opening lines of ihe piece lo my aunln « i 

I held a florin tightly in my hand as 1 strode down Buckmghain 
Street towards the station. The sight of the streets thronged with 

tuyere and glaring with gas recalled to me the pu^ae of my 
iournev. I took my wal in a third^jlaes carriage of a deserted 
train- After on tntolcroblo delay the train moved out of the startoii 
slowly- U crept onward among ruinous bouses and over the tink¬ 
ling river. At Westland Row Station a crowd of people pressed to 
the carriage doors; but the porters moved them hflck* saying at 
it was a special train for the bazaar. I remained alone in the hare 
carriage. I n a few minulw the tTain drew up beside an improi^ 
wooden plnlform. 1 passed out on to the road and saw by tlie lighted 
dial of a dock that it was ten minutes to ten. In front of me waa 
a large building which displayed the magical name. 

I could not find any sixpemny entrance ami. feafinp that tlie 
bazaar would be clowd, 1 passed in quickly through a turnalile. 
handing n shilling to a weary-looking wan- I found myadl lu a 
big hall girdled at half Its height by a gallery. Nearly all the stalls 
were closed and the greater part of the hall waa in darkn^. ^ 
recognised a silence like that which pervades » cHurtJi after a 
service. I walked into the center of the bazaar timidly- A few people 
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gathered about the stalls „h£ch were etlU open. Before u 

***^ w colored 

tolT ™ “> 

uatcfied vji^ely to th^rircoilv^rB^tlon. 

0, 1 n^v&r BAi^d fliich. a tfaiDg! 

“0, but you did[” 

*^o, but I didn^t r* 

“Didn^t sbe lay tbal?^ 

“Yei^ ] heitrd 

”0, diere^aa.*,fib[^' 

O^beerving me the young lady came over and usted me did I 
vnih to buy anything. Tbe tune of her voice was not encouraging- 

Im IT™? a of a senK of duty, I SkS 

humbly at the great jurs that stood like eastern gourds nt cithS 
siAt of ^e dark ^trance to the stnll and murmurtdt 
I>o. Lhjink you- 

The young lady changed the position of one of the v««s and 
w™t back to the two young men. Th« began to talk of 

ZtSer.^"" “ « me o*yr; 

L J - """ ’rr' ‘:: more red. Thee^ 

1 allowed the two ^n,«i ,o f«li against the sixpence in n.v pSlel' 

1 besard D TOtce rail fri>m one end of thr jrallcrv that tb^ li ^ 

ou, nc „,p,, i»«.(u.Mi w« s; 

?'?' .'■ I'’.""’ '■'' ' “» >"»■•« » . cr«|»™ Jriva 

«.d d„.drf hy ,™i,y; ..J „y |,„„„| ^ ^ » 
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FRAISZ KAFKA 

FRANZ K-^FKA (Gsihimh. M83-1924). AuslTiiii lKitii ii»w]ul. wliow Infloeaw 
inteniALbiiit SO ycvt iflflr dtalh. A Icnrly. torwcnto! who 

iuffucd from luhwtttlwU, PubllilieJ wily frw Horir* during Welime. Tkte* 
IHXlhiunoiu ncwshi—/At Con/e, The THdI, for *tfflO»pW 

of ponmoist iht iadiTiilual »trijcE.fiiig ogaicut monrinpiia powora. Fanlwuc 
motive NtAbtItcd wiLfa dtltilc^d rcMlilffl-. 

A COUI^TRY DOCTOR 

I WAS in great perpleAity^ T bad to slart m an urgent journey; a 
scriotisly lU patient wm waiting lor rac in a village ten mUss od; a 
thick blizzard of snow fitted sU the wide spaces between him and 
die; I had a gig, a light gig with big wlieeU, exactly rigbt for our 
counuy roads; muffled in furs, my bag of instrumenb in my hand, 
I was in the courtyard all ready for the iourney; but ^cre was no 
horse to be had, uo horse. My own horie had died in the night, 
worn out by ihc fatigues of tbis icy winter; my servant ^l wa* now 
running round the village trying to borrow a horae; but it was hope¬ 
less, t knew it, and 1 stood there lorlomly, with the snow gsthenzig 
more and more thickly upon me, more and more unable to move. 
In the gateway the girl appeared, alone, and waved ihc lantern; 
of course, who would lend a hot« at this time lor such a journey? 
I strode through the courtyard once more; 1 could see no way out, 
in my confused dUtress 1 kicked at the dilapidated door of the year¬ 
long‘uninhabited pigsty. It flaw open and flnpped to and fro on its 
hinges. A steam and smdl as of horses came nut from U- A dim 
stable lantern was swinging inside from a rO|w. A crouAing 

on his bamia in that low space, showed an open bltie-eyed face. Shall 
I yoke ap?” he askfti, crawling out on dl foum. I did not know 
what to say and merely stooped down to see what d» was m the 
sty. The servant girl was standing beside me. “You never know what 
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laughed. IJey there. Brother, hey there. SislcrJ" taUed the groom 
Md two hoi^*, enormous creatures with powerfu! flanks, one after 
the other, their legs tucked close to tJieir bodies, each welhshaped 
head Wered hke a eamel's, by sheer strength of huttocldng 
^«eered out through die door hole which the,-filled entirely. Buf 

y-^Cive him a hand.” I said, and the willing girl 

h^VdeV'' harnessing. Yet hardly was Ihe 

h^ide him when the groom nUpped hold of her and pushed his face 

IITT «''od 

out in red the marks of two rows of teeth. “You hrute,” I ydled in 
hirj. do you wan. a whippingr but in the same moment reflected 
frl TX J n«t tnt>w where he came 

«er, one else had faded mm As if he knew my thoughts he took no 
offend at my threat but, still busied with the home, only turned 
round once towar.fe me. “Get in ” he said then, and kd J: e 
Ihmg was ready. A magnificenl pair of horse*, I observed, such to 
had n^er ssi Imhjnd. and I dimbed in happily. “But I’ll drive, 
you don t know the I said, course,” said htt “ Vm hot 

comingwith you anyway, I am staying with Rose.” “Nii,” shrieked 

Srint'crdabhi r t l Pr««tinient that her fate 

covered . ' "*?'? dis- 

covered, 't ou re coming with me,” I said U> the groom “or I won't 

h^dTor«be“^i oZ7Z 7'H ^■ 

«; itt; In trdeSnM.iS^"a 

iritjJlienrf T^' ‘5“ " »"®ment.™nce. L 

iJ my jjtatieni ft fanwyard had opened out just before niy courtvard 

tm- th^hfea^LlfT' quieUy to a sland- 

stiN. he blisard bad stopped; moonJight all around; mv palient^a 

paren s hurried out of the house, his sister behind them 1 waJ 

almost lillmi out of the gig; frorn their confused eiacuiations I 

•bk, th. n,^slM.d ,|„, „„ „ ">b 

bu. hm I b,d .. I„k „ „„ C.„.'mJZ,‘ 
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fever, not eold, not warm, with vbcmI eyes, 

youngster henved hiroaelf up from under the feather 

his arms (iroTuid my nwk, and whispered in my ear: Doctor, let me 

Hie" 1 Elancwl round the room; no one hod heard it; the parents 

were leaning forward in silence wailing for my vcrdtcl; 

had set a chair tor my handbag; I opened U.e bag and him^ 

among my instruments; the boy kepi tlulching at nm from h.s bed 

10 re^nd me of his entreaty; I picked up a pair of 

amined them in the candlelight and laid them down again 

I thought blaaphemoualy, "in coses like this the g s ore p 

send the missing horse, odd to it a second because o e *^*^®** 

and to crown everything heslow even a groom— And only *J“ 

I remember Rose again; what was 1 to do how could 

how could 1 pull her owuy from uadw that groom at ^ 

dblance, with a team of horsea I couldn I 

now, tliev had somehow slipped the reins loose, pushed 

open from outside, I did not know how; each of thern ^ 

a head in al a w'mdow and, quite luiraoved hy the startlKl cries o 

the family, stood eyeing the patient “Better go back at once, I 

thought as if tlie horses were summoning me to the 1™^ 

nev, yet ! permitted tlie paliaifs sister who fancied that w« 

daied^ bv the heat, to take my fur coal front me, A gl^aa of rum 

was poured out for me, the old man ebpped me on the 

a familiarity justified by this offer of his ireasufe. sh«k y 

head; in the narrow confines of the old mnns ' » i 

that was my only reason for refusing the drink. Thejnother Hood 

by the bedside and cajoled me towards it; I yiedcd. “"’'JV”*® 

one of the horses whinnied loudly to the ceding, laid my h^d to 

to the boy’s breast, which shivered under my wet beard. 1 wn- 

firmed wbul 1 already knew; the boy was ^ite ^ 

a little wrong with his circulation, Batura^ ^ 

solieilouB mother, hut sound and best turned out 

shove- t mu no world reformer and so I let him lie. I tl^ 

district doctor and did my duty to the uttermost, to the 

it became almost too much. I was badly paid and yel 

helpful tc the poor. I bad Hill to «« lh«t »«»*«« ';" Vhm 

then the boy might have hU way and 1 L and 

was 1 doing there in that endless winlcfl My horse was 

nJra singlepcrson in the viUage w;ould Im me ^ 

get mv t™m out of the pigsty; if they h^n I chan«d to ^ hor^ 

1 should have had to travel with swine. That was how it wos. 
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I tiOflded to die fjimily. They knew nothing nboiil it, and, had they 
known, wouJii not Imve hdimed it. To write fircscriptioita is easy, 
but lo come to an undcr.-itonding with people is bard. Well, this 
should be the end of jny visit, I had once more been calla! oul 
needlessly. I was used to tbai, ihe whole district made my life a 
torment with my night belt but that I should have to sacrifice Rose 
this time as well, the pretty girl wlio had lived in my house for 
years almost without noticing her—that sacrifice was too much to 
«k, and I had somehow (o gel it reasoned out in my head with the 
help of wliat craft I could muster, in order not to Jet fiy at this 
family, wWch with the wilt in the world could not restore 
Hose lo me. But as I shut my bag and put an amt out for my Jnr 
coal the family meanwhile s1andin|t together, tlie father sniffing 
at the glass of rum in his hand, the mother, apparently dUap- 
pointed in inc_why, whal do people expect?—biting her Ups with 
tears in her eyes, the slater fluttering a blood^oaked lewd, I was 
somehow ready to admit conditionally that the boy might he ill 
after olL f w-enl toworcb hini+ he welcomed me smiling as if [ were 
bringing him the most notirishmg invplid brtath—ph, now both 
hor^ were whinnying logether; the noise, I sapposo, was ordained 
by heaven to assist my examination of the patient—and this time, 

I diacovered tliat the boy wts indctsl ill. His right side, near the 
hip, was an open wouml as big as ihe palm of my hand. Rose- 
r^, in many variations of shade, dark uj the hollows, lighter at tlie 
edges, softly granuJatol, with irregular clots of blood, open os a 
surface mine to the daylight. That was. how it lcM>ked from a db- 
tance. But on closer inspection there was another complication, I 
Muld not hdp a low whisile of surprise. Worms, as thick end as 
long as my little finger, themselves fose^red and blood-spotted es 
well, were wngglmg from their fasiness in the interior of the 
wound towards ihc light, with small white heads and many little 
legs. P««r l-oy, you were pest helping. I hod discovered vour great 
wound; ihis Llafsom m your side was destroying you. the faraUy 
was ple^; they mw me busying myself; the sister told the mother, 
die molher the father, the father told several guests who were com- 
mg m. llifough llic moonlight at the open <bor, walking on Uploc. 
limping iJieir balance with outstretched arms, “Will you save me’" 
whisperi^ the hoy with a sob. qirile blinded by the life within his 
wound. That IS what people are like in my diatricL Always ex, 
pecbng the tmpcasible from ihe doctor. They have io« iheir 
ancient belief^; tJw parson sits at home and unravcU his vestment*. 
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one after another \ but the i^oetor U supposed lo be omnipotent with 
hta merciful aurgeon^s hand. Well, aa il pleflaca them; I have rot 
thrust tny serviccB on them; if fJjcy misiiMs me for sacred encis^ 1 
Irt that happen lo me imi what better do I want, old country doctor 
that I am, bereft of my servant girl! And so they cante, the family 
and the village elders, and stripped my clothes off me; a scholar 
choir with the teacher at the head of it stood before the house and 
sang these words to an utterly simple tune: 

Strip his clothes oll^ then he Q heal us+ 

11 he doeanX kill him deadl 
Only a doctor, only a doctor. 

Then my dotSies were off and I looked at the people quietly, my 
fingers ill my beard and my head cocked to one side. ! was alto¬ 
gether composed and equal to the situation and remained ab 
though it w as no help to me, friitce they now look me by the head 
and feel and tarried me to the bed. The laid me down in it nest to 
the wall, on the side of the wound. Then they all left iho room; ijte 
door was shut: the singing atopped; clouds covered the moon; the 
bedding was warm around me; the horsra' heads in the open w^in* 
dows wavered like shadows. you know" said a voice In my 

ear, '‘T have very little confidence in you. Why, you were only 
blown in bci^, you didn t come on your own feel. Instead of helping 
fue, yon^re cramplitg me on my deathbedr Whnt Id like best is to 
scratch your eves out.” Right,” I said, " it is a shame. And yet 
I am a doctor/Whal am I to do? Belive me, it is not loo easy for 
me either" ^Am I supposed to he content with this apology? Oh, I 
must he, I cnnT help il. 1 always have lo pul up with thing?. A 
fine wnund is all I brought into the world; that wte tny sole endow* 
ment.” ^'My young friend,” said I, "your mistake is: you have not 
a wide enough view, I have been in all the sickroonis, far and %vida, 
and I tell you: your wound is not so bad. Done in a tight comer 
wilb two Strokes of the as. Many a one proffers hw side and can 
hardly hear the nx in the forest, far l«a that il is commg nearer 
10 hiim" ^Ts that reaSly so, or arc you ddiiding me in my 
‘‘It IS realiv so, lake the word of honor of an olEciid docto^ And 
he look It and lav slilh But now it was time for me lo ihink ol 
escaping. The hors» were still standing failhfuUy in tJieir places. 
My clothes, rny fur coal, my bag were quickly collected; I didn t 
want to waste time dressing; if the horses raced home as ihey had 
come, 1 should only be springing, as il were, out of this bed into 
my own. Obedienlly a horse backd away from the window; I 
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threw my bundle Lnlo ihc gig; \ht fur coal nuBscd ila mark und 
WAS caught on a hook only by die sleeve. Good enough. I swung 
mysrif on to the liorae. With the reins loosely traiUng^ one horse 
hardy fast^ed to the other, the gig swaying behind^ my fur coal 
last of all In the anow, *^Cee up!^* 1 said* hut there was no galLop- 
slowly^ like old mcfij, we crawled through the stiawy wastes; 
a Jong time echoed behind tis the new but fealty song of the cbil" 
dren: 

0 be joyful, all yon patienta, 

The doctor's hud in bed beside you! 

Never shall t reach home at this rate; my flourisbmg practice is 
done for; my successor is robbing me, but in vain, for he cannot 
lake my place; in my house the disgusting groom is raging: Rose 
U his victimj I do not want to think about It any more. Naked, 
exposed to the frost of this mQ?t unhappy of ages^ with an earthly 
vehicle, unearthly horses, old man that 1 am, [ waiider astray■ My 
fur coat is banging from ihe back of the gig, but I cannot reach U 
and none of my limber pack of pitienta Ufta a finger* Betrayed! 
Betrayed 1 A false alarm on the oighl bclJ once answered—it cannot 
be made good, not ever. 


NAGAI KAFU 

NACAt KAPU fJapsueMv lt 75 ^ Mndcm Japanw Hctjim wriicT. frfroBglr 
tnllumrsd by American ami Frcmrk hleminie. Spent moat nf ywuh in China. 
America and France. 


TUE BtLL-COlLECTINC 
I 

IkstawtI-T after she fot up from ihe W where she was Bleeping 
with Omatsu, her companion, Oyo put on her narrow-alccved Hnnlen 
«.i usuai, and, wrapping her head with a towel in the manner ol 
the “sirter’f cap.” she began to eweep the parJoBr. 

Oyo is the maysereant in Kinugawa, an assignation house. 

As they had guesU in the inner room ol Yojohnn, who had been 
lodging there since the evening before, Oyo wiped up every place 
with the dust doth except that room, including the railings and 
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Btalrwayi of the first floor. Coming down lo the fireplace near the 
counter *he found the mifitrn*, with toothbrush le her luouib, 
aliendjr uncovering ihc charcoal fire of the previous evening. In 
contrast to the dark, humid interior where the odour of wine 
seemed to drift from jomewhere, the winter sunshine gliltering on 
the opposite aide of the street and through the frosted-glass screen 
of the front laltiee gate, looked quite warm and cheerful. As soon 
os the niistn-fW saw Oyo, who was bidding her “Good-moiwng, 

she said all at once: . , , ■» . .l 

“Kow, Oyo, I wish you would go directly after breakfast, as the 


Being thua ordered, Oyo took up h« chopsticks for hreakf^t, 
eating before Omalsu and Otelau the cook. After having finished her 
toilet and changed her dress, and listening again to the maiructions 
and messages from the mistress, she started. It was almost seven 
o’clock when she set out in the new wooden clogs that were given 
her hv the regular geisha girl* « present at the end of tbc last 
year, and she heard the voice of the cook-suppUer at the kilelien, 
the man who came to gel the plates and bowls, 

Ovo went otu by thr familiar short-cut through the lane between 
the houses of the geisha girls. Coming out into the open rtreet of 
Cinu, which was filled with sunahioc, she InoluJ around her as 
though surprised at the new appearance of things. Her “O*™ 
pulsated to the sounds of trolleys passing by. and she not only felt 
that she had forgotten aU the messages charged hy the mistrcs^ 
hut even the route which she thought she had understood 
when left home. Shfn hccafuf^ confysed, so that ihe wiv secmco 


further than she had supposed. - h, . 

It had been fiv# year* since Oyo tiered senice, m Ihe 
al the ape of fourt<?ei5. at Kinupaw fl, the s^sipnation hctise- She had 
been at Hakonc and at F.noshima, she knew Haneda and thr shrine 
of Narita. but it was only as an altmdant nf the guests and geisha 
girls in the great carousels of many people that she went to these 
places. Once, though she was a woman, she had walkwl alone 
through the night with two or three hundred yen in cuh lO her 
sash. But it was not further than a frw hloelts where she went to 
an accustomed honk on behalf of the mbtru^s. It was only once 
or twice in a year that she rode a rrally long distance hy troUey, 
to visit her home at Mitionii-Scn)U for holiday. . . k.. 

To a woman of down-town who knows nothing about the suburta 
of Tokvo. except Fukagawa, Shinogawa, and Asakusa, esen to 
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hc^ the D*nift of OJcuto in the uptown district where Oyo was 
piDg tfrday to colled the bill, caused her to imagine a place where 
foies and badgers live. As she also felt fearful that die might rot 
be able to return home that day if she did not catch tlie trolley as 
soon as possible, she hurried to the square of Owaricho. not even 
stopping at the beautiful show wiitdowa of Matsuva, and Mikamiva 
and Tenshodo. 

“Good^morning^ Maid OyoF’ 

Suddenly, being thus addressed from the crowd which was wniting 
for the trolley, Oyo turned bach and mw' an unemployed girl of 
Tainaomjya. who had her hair dressed in Hisashigami and wore the 
haliKioBt ftf Koki silk- 


^'Kitni chan* Going to 

As is a habit of woman, Oyo loolced at the hair wd clothing of 
Ibw geisha girl, which n&l partirQJarly unmiiaL 
“No. J have a patient at home,*' Kinii chan, the employed girl, 

f*wi**^ **^^'*^*^^'* though anawering the quesUori of the employer. 
' Where are you going?" ^ 

the place called Olcubo. I was told to take the Shiajuku line. 
15 thiB the plac^ lo wait for 

ShJjijuku. . , Then it is on the other side* You rnust take the 

car frona the other side of the street*^ 

u "!*!: voice that she surprised 

herself, ^d as if she could not hear the formal salutation of ihe 
employed prl. ‘‘Please keep me in mind again . . she crossed 
the square to the other side almost in rapture. Though it was a 
winter morning her forehead perspired. Raving heaved a sigh of 
rebel before the glass door of the Cafe Lion, Oyo turned back with 
a wonder-stricken look to the other side of the street where was 
the clock on the tool of the Hattorl dock store, thinking that it 
via a marvellous thing that she was not killed in the midst of the 
square where so many troileya are crossing. By that time the 
employed giri of Taraaomiya, almost crushed aniong the crowds 
on the condurtor's platform, went away toward the Mihara bridge 
and though many almost empty cars followed El, the only thing 
that passed the tracl» where Oyo was waiting was a lumbering 
horse truck loaded with casks. The sidewalk near to the Cafe Lion 
waa so filled with persons wailing for transfers that they overflowed 
on to tbe street pavemeni. Unconsciously, Oyo looked* at the blue 
sky of winter, caUmg to mind the dock ou the roof of Haltori’s 
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buil^^i^g. which pointed to half pant eleven. She became so ira- 
pHlltiil that *he fell she could not wail any bagcr. The complaints 
of the peraona who were waibng. for IrpiisfersT speaking in loud 
the hreaking of the wires or ihe i^toppa^e of the elecLrio 
current, disturbed her as ihough it were the aimonncemeot of a 
fire burning her house. Exhausted by w'aiting, Oyo, like the others^, 
leaned against the glass door of the Cafe and bung her bead. Sud^ 
deniy brcotoing courKdious of a commolion, Oyo also ran in order 
not to be too late for the car, but, being only a helpless woman, 
abc could hardly approach the first ear. Even the next one she 
missed^ for a big man of dark romplevioTK crossing in from the 
side, had pushed her away when her foot w'as already on the slep^ 
Moreover, her aide lock of fehogaeshi was nibbed up by the sleei'e 
of the double manteau wilh great force, 

*''Now ] won't mind what becomes of me. I w'ill wail even half 
a day, ot B day, as long os they waul me to wait. 

Oyo, who bad already bccoine desperate, purposely followrd 
behind the crowd, to lake I he neil approaching car. 

When they came to Hibiya parkt a seal waa left, so Oyo could 
at last rest her tired back. Then the inside of the car was calmer 
and the streets outside opened out and became more quiet, and in 
the warmth of the inside of the car, with the sun shining on the 
back of her neck nnd shoulders, she nodded involuntarily with 
tlie light jolting of the car. The fatigue of the body, which has to 
work every night until one o'clock at the earlsMtp preawd on her 
eyelids all at once- As Oyo is the favourilr servant of the mistress, 
raised by her from childhood, she must help her not only in the 
parlour of the gnesls, but also ns chamhermaLid, To be made b 
cofnpfluioii ill the Inle drinking of the guests in her bu^y lime in 
bearable, hut the most dLignsting thing b the troublesome task of 
washing cleanp in a liot-water cup. the whole set of artificial teeth 
of a guest nearly sixty years of age, every time after his Tncsl. 

Ifi a short lime there were indications of the slopping of the 
cur and passeugers coming and going. Oyo awakened all at once, 
MlfpriW, and tookefJ out of the window. She saw a leafy tree, a 
high bank uud a low bridge on the waterless moaL Tlie condu^Offt* 
enough to frighten her, were assembled in front of the new house 
at the comer. Many nmpty cani were left as if they were to be given 
awav. Wilh this sight of unfamiliar slreeis, Oyo felt unutterahie 
helpiessncss. She became unxiotia about the tbifig in her sash, fear^ 
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In^ ihftt it hurl l«mi stolen in ItM* flliwrit-niindcd Tnoments. AIm she 
doubted whrthcr this was the pluc** to Icbtc the car. Impatiently 
she moved a bit from the end ntid said: 

‘^Pleue, what is thiit place?" 

The hi^H-boned, flat-faced, slant-eyed conductor, ivko seemed 
to perceive the rmbarraasetl figure of Qyo hy a glance, <lid not move 
from the piatforni. Shragging hi* shoulders, as if cold, and turning 
his head to the other ,*ide, he pulled the bell so that Oyo. who Had 
left her seat, was upset by the moving car and thrown with all 
the Weight of her body oji the lap of a man looking like a foreman 
of the labourera, who was sitting near to the entrance, Fcding 
abashed, Oyo tried to get ap quickly; she noticed ihal a big arm, 
as heavy as iron, was laid on her back as if to embrace her body; 
she struggled with all her might. 

“Ehe! he! he!" 

With the vile, frightful laughter there was a smeU of wine, 

"How can 1 stand it when I am held fast by a girl!” 

What good luck lo have!’^ chanted one of the group that was 
sitting on the other side, and they hurst into laughter, 

Oyo (lushed like fire, and wished even to jump out of the moving 
car. After that she frit that all the eyes in the car were looking 
constantly ni her* Even then, she liad not gained her composure 
after the fright of the moment when she felt herself closely em¬ 
braced by 0 labourer, AH at once Oyo became conscious that no 
one in the ear was dressed like her—in Meisen silk, with folds 
laid somewhat loose, grey Hawori with an embroidered crest on it, 
and an apron of Itoori neatly tied. All the other women were in 
Hisashigami and in close folds, and most of the men passengers 
were soldiers. Her helplessnete riding among these unknown people 
became more keen. Just at the time when she was ahoot to ask the 
conductor, who came to Inspect the transfer tickets, regarding the 
station before Shinjuku. her emharrassment and hripleaanesa became 
all but overwhelming. 

‘This is the Awoyoma line. Miss. Tf you wish to go in Shinjuku. 
there is no other way hut to transfer at Awoyama Itchome, and 
again at Shiocho.” Throwing the transfer ticket on the lap of Oyo, 
the conductor hurried 1ci fis the dislocated pole. 

As she had understood that she could go all the way’ without 
transfer ring. Oyo. on bearing that she had to Iraiwfer not once hut 
twice, fell as tf she was thrown at lost into the labyrinthine iuntde 
of Yawala, 
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After going here and there, Oyo was able at last to realise that 
Tetunacho NicKome waa the etstion before Shinjuku. Hijw far 
would the trouble of the unknown route conliatie? Oyo regretted 
that she bad come, and tbo light that she would nei'er ugain go on 
an eiraud to an unknown place* no matter how she might be scolded, 
h h far better lo stay at home with the sweeping, and to dry the 
bed-clotbea or to wash the Ylikala to offer to the guestg* In this 
broad street, more hustling than she could have expected, she 
could not tell whether she had to turn to the right or to the left. 
Nevertheless, as she could not stand in the middle of the street, she 
waa thinking about paying her own money secretly to ride in a 
Kiimina, when she saw a Kuruinaya from the stand, and asked 
him how much she would have to pay to ride to Okubo. 

‘*Civc me fifty sen.” 

Don't fool me.** 

Being much provoked, Oyo did not even turn to the Kurumayajp 
who cabled out something to her from her hack, and walked aim¬ 
lessly to a side ^itreet. Seeing a little girl with tocks at her shoulders 
in front of a tobacco shop, she asked in an almost weeping lone: 

Please, my girL will yon kiudly let me know how to get to 
Yochomachi of Okubo?” 

**Yochomachi ?** said ihe girl cheerfully^ straight ihis way, 
and going down a slope you wiil find a policeman s post. , * . 
You had better ask at the pfllieemon^s posL** 

Oyo fell revived for the first time. 

'^Tkank you cTcr ao much»” 

Putting au overwhelming sentiment of thanks into these simplu 
words, Oyo walked away^ looking curiously at the sights on both 
sides of the somewhat narrow slreeth There was ft European bujld+ 
ing for mo^'ing pictures on one aide. From the lane near to the 
building a few geisha girls came out, laughing about Enmethiug 
in loud voices. Looking at ihem* Oyo wondered: *'Why ere there 
geisha girla in such a place Suddenly she heard a tremctidoua 
noise. Before she could think what was the matter, she saw' many 
Soldiers on horEehadk riding from the open street to this narrow 
side atrccL Tliere was the gale of b temple at one side of the begin* 
ning of the slope, and* taking advantage of an open place, Oyo was 
fortunate enough to get out of the way. She saw six or seven m™ 
employed ou the telegraph wires* squatting on the cartlw 
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their luiTclieoii. A bamboo ladder leantcl ag^aitist a wire pole 
DD the other side of the Pirecl. 

*'Hello! The beauty!’* 

^leir teasing started Oyo running away in einbarrasaineuL 

*‘Wc arc receiving on extraordinary Benltn,^ 

**Hev\ my girl! May I offer you a gla,^?” 

Some of them wore lo^ilcing ijilently at the folds of her skirls. 
They' could not contain themselves any longer, when a suddeit 
wind had brnshed aside the skirls of ter nndprclothes* All of them 
hurfli Ln at once. 

“Luck to ice!” 

*Tl is worth two yen at Sinj uku!*’ 

me red tblhes are said to keep longr And they continued to 
Bay thiiip >vhich were nnhearable to bear. Bnl ie not the profression 
of the ^Idiers endless, stirring up |he sand on ail sides? And how 
much Oyo wished to escape! 

Oyo finally pot away from the place and went down the slope, 
^mo^l ruimirp. when she siiddenly sinmbled on a atone and hardlv 
kept from falling. In front of it she saw EomethiiK that looked 
like a B^iiming heap of rags, which said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, passing by, please, a pennv . . 

Two or llirre Uper bi^ars, at whom one could not b*ttr to look 
a a^ond tini*, were making bows on the sand of the street. The town 
at the foot of the slope was visible, with the dirty roofa in con- 
fusion, at the bottom of the vaileydlLc lowland. Ovo wondered 

without any reason whether the town over yonder was'the outcasts’ 
quarter. 

Going down the slope and turning to the left as she was instructed 
by the girl cf the tobacco shop she easily found a policeman’s post. 

■jjT who looked good-natured was standing in the 

middle of the street, she asked him her route. 

“What number of Yochomachi is it?" 

‘Tt is number sixty-two. The house is Mr. Inuyama’a,” 

“Number sixty-lwo—then you have to go siraiglit alone this wav, 
and go up the slope before a big wine-shon ” 

“I see” 

“And let tne see, is tl the third side street after you go straight 

up the slope? . , You turn there to the left, where vou wUl find 

number sutty-two. 

^^Much obliged to you-” 
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Before bad gone iess Lhan half a bloek. ^be found a wine-abop 
Lhat looked Idee tKe one she wad told about, and aho a slope^ ao 
flbe thou gilt ihe rest ol tbo route was quite short. Fcrlinp somewhat 
proud that she had come this fat alone without the Kumma or 
without going much out of the way^ she forgot a while even the 
fatigue of her legd, hut when she beqan to go up the slope^ she 
had to meet another aueipMscled trouble. 

Though the down^tow^ii district had had such continuous clear 
weather that it was annoyed by the dust, the uptown quarter of 
the city seemed to have had rain tlie night before and the street, 
which w'aa not broad, was so deep in mud that flyo could not even 
find the sidewalk. By the time she discovered that the mud was 
melting frost* which had not had time to dry, not only the Iocs 
of her new wooden clogSt but also her white socks newly washedt 
were ull splashed with mud. On one side of the road was the hank 
covered with sepia rid and on the other side was a cryplomeria 
hedge* where* taking advantage of the fact that there were no 
passers-by, Oyo look out her poeket*papers and wipetl, she knew not 
how often* the mud from the nuat lining of her wooden olop. Afl 
she glanced up she thought the third side street to which she had 
been directed by ibc policeman might be the corner she sought. 

HI 

The mud of the melting frost became harder and harder. A big* 
masterlesis d.o:g was roaming about with a menacing look. The 
rasping sounds of a violin were heard. The dreary sigh of the wind 
came frorri the Itm near by. Far at the end of the side street the 
ground seemed to slope again, and, though the winter sunshine 
was falling gently on the roofs of the new housea and on the deep 
forest that covered the rears of all the houses, either side of the 
road w^as dark in shade* and all the hou^ were eurrounded with 
fences of four-inch boards. Each had a small gate containing a 
slide-door, the faces of which were smeared with mud that had 
Bot been washi:il off, which teemed have been placeiJ there in 
mischief by the boys in the neighbourhoods 

The number and name of the house* which Oyo found at last, 
after examluing all the labels on the bouses on both sides* was on 
the support of ih^^ small gate* where the mud was iplashed thicket 
and dirtiest. 
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Inuyama Takemasa..,. 

^ before she entered the gate. Tlia gcnUeman 

cmJi«d Mr» [nuyama the captlotifi^ un^fVnipaLh^tk and 

tmreaionable among the qumeroua guesla that came to Klnugawa. 
Wo matter how busy they w«e ia attendance in the parlours be 
would not be satisfied if he could uot caU up Oyo and all the other 
maids into his room, if the miatress did not come to salute him 
eve^time he came he would be angry and say; '‘Vou insult me.” 
**5. treat me coldly. It was said that he gave up his rnember- 
ship in the parliament as it did not suit bis di^iiiy. Hu profession 
at prraenl tlioi of a politician. He was fond of geishas as voimg 
« babies, and if the girls did not obey his wiH, he was so fiirious 
thet nobody couid touch him, and Oyo not onlv despised Kim more 
than any of the other guests, but also was afraid, without any reason, 
of his forbidding appearance and loud voice. He always wore Euro* 
peao clones and used to come in a Kiimma pulled by two drawers 
saying that the lower class of people ride In the trolley. One* in a 
certain conversation, when the mistress had said to him that “in 
thwe days not only the expenses of your pleasure and the tips for 
geisha become dearer, hut even your expense for Knrumn must be 
ytry consjderable*” he Uugherf: 

“MLiiress, the money is earned to spend. Hal ha! ha! hal” 

But these pmsperoua days were no longer. When it was hardly 
Uecember of that year, Mr. Inuyamo suddenly stopped coming, and 
m spite of many letters he would not respond to the hill of two 
hundred yen of that monih and the fifty-yen balance of the previous 
month. kmugaWB wa.x obliged to talk it over with a geisha who 
first brought Mr. Inuyama after tlieir meeting at a certain Mat. 
sumotoro. hut, ,i was almost clear that she could not shake her 
sleeve when she had none, and so Janunrv passed in this way and 
now it was February, The misircas scot Oyo to the inausion of 
Mr. Jfiuyaiaa to reconnoitre. 

Oya had known numerous cases of this kind, not only of men 
like Mr. Inuyama, but dso of many other gursU. She thoughl this 
nothing more than the had ways of people. She thought only that 
they will be enjoymg iherwdves at some other house, if th^ do 
not OTme to here, than it will he good of them if they will he more 
considerate and pay the bill. The reason Oyo looked again at the 
laM on the gate was the fact that the gate of his mansion was so 
dirty. But, to enter the gale was better than the annoyance of 
widking around aimlessly any longer In the frost-nielling road, so 
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ohc looked around froii) the porch wiQi its dirty and brokea paper* 
ficreen^ wondering which was the aervanls’ eiitronce. 

On the right hand, beyond the bamboo fence^ was ™iblfi the 
roof of a one-storied house looking cold under the garden trees. 
She got a glimpse of an old red blanket aud a dirty cotton gown 
hung on a clolhcs-pole, through the crevices of the bamboo 
On the left hand, further on, were one-storied housea with lattice 
gales, and another that looked like a rented house^ Beside the 
wheel^welh where the plum-blossoms show^ed their buds, a fish¬ 
monger was cutting a salted saJnion. Two inaidservanis in carelesa 
Higashi garni, who carried bobie* under i|uilted goinia and wore 
Euiopcan aprona which had become grey, seemed to be at the 
height of their silly conversation with, the fishmonger. As soon as 
they caught sight of Oyo^ whose appearance was quite different, 
they sharpened their eyes, and, aecming rather to fear her, looked 
her over attentively from top to toe. The road from the well to the 
servants^ entrance was spread with straw bags of charcoal+ and the 
muddy water of the meltnig frost ran into the feet of people walking 
on them. Being in much perpleiity Oyo could not move a step* and 
bending her waist, add: 

*T beg your pardon.^' 

Both of the maicisem^ts stood woisder-fltricken with open months. 

“Is this Mr, Inuyomas houjsc?” 

Suddenly one of the maidservants began to grow uneasy, andt 
perceiving her nianucr, Oyo said: 

“I came with a mcaaage from Kyobashi. !» the master at home?"* 

‘'He is absent*^* 

Then the baby on her back began to cry. 

Oyo, Bs she was ordered by the mistresa^ remembefed how to 
proceed when she was told the master was absent^ namely, to call 
madam to the servants" entrance and leave the word that she was 
tlie niessenger from Misuila, which was tlie name of her cnislresSi 
However, as Oyo was only eighteen or tiiiicleen, she fell somewhat 
timid and stood on the walk^ forgetting even that the water of the 
melting frost waa over flowing on her polished wooden cbgs. The 
baby on ilie back of the maidservant cried mote and more. 

'‘Chiyo! Oiiyol” Suddcnlyi a voice of woman, close to her ears, 
aroused her. 

Being asLonifibed, Oyo turned and saw at the broken paper-screeiiH 
of the servants^ entrance not farther than six inches, the big face 
of a woman, like a horse, with the eyes widely separated Irorti 
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each other. The cardees Hifiashtgami could not be beaten by the 
maidaervanta. She was a big, clnnisy madam in a dirty and creased 
Higu. 

JuBt then, the Gahmonger came to offer three slices of the ftalled 
BaJinon to niodiun. Madam continued talking with the fishmonger, 
and Oyo, at lost somewhat araused and feeling at the same lime a 
sense of deep disappointnmit, went out from the gate as if to 
escape. For she felt th« her troubles in coming so far had been 
<UI in vain. She was exceedingly sorry for her mtslresa, as she had 
been entirely deceived by this humhug. 

men Oyo rode again in the trolley she felt, at first, the fatigue 
of the vain effort and at the aame time the fact that she was un¬ 
bearably hungry, but being uraLle to do anything about it, she 
ft . « Cinxa. msun wte already declining. CaUing to her mind 
the cloclatand of Hatton, which she saw when she was waiting far 
the car that morning, she looked up. and lo| was it not already near 
to four odock. Oyo fell her heart sinking with melancholy, pictur¬ 
ing in her mind the flash of her mistress* eve, who never would say 
lo hey How early you are!" wh«i she returned from the far-away 
errand. The electric lighia were already Ut in the shops 


KAGAWA KAGEKI 


KA^WA KACEKI Lcaili„g poei of Jiii Jay. 

pooiry. r.nw«s colleciion of A'«« i»hi. Aim ^rcd ii„p„rai.t 

cdiEkona of farly liipiinc^ tMU, 


SIFALLOfFS 

AJtliough the Swallows are Hdt iJke 
The frietids ^ith whom I freely may 
Hold converse, what a joy it is 
To iDcct these htrdj froin far awavf 

PlI^E^TREES A^D TflE MOON 

The forms of oil the prne^trees 
Have^tood forth into «tght; 

But yet the moon has hot left 
The rhn of iKe moiinlajn height. 
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If^ILD GEESE 


Far in the dbtance, across the hazy sLy, 

1 saw the wUd getse flock and fly away ; 
Yesterday [ saw ibg'm take their flightp 
Also to-day^ 

A MAIDEN 

The girl of whom in olden days 
J once caught gllmp»s through a hedgtp 
Making my horse tread on young grass— 
Alas! she^ loo, by now must have grown old! 

THE CRICKET 

Op cricket^ diirrqplng 
Under my bed. 

Do not ceil other men 
My whispers with my beloved- 


KALIDASA 

KAUDASA (Sanatrii, 5th ectiniry A4i,h Leprudary. gmieri dC all Srnalmt 
dfamatittl 4 and poeK, Ngthiog kne^wn of lifc^ tliou4jh ippaivntijf he wa* a 
thorough scholar and iwide tnividpr throughouJ Indit l-eft three dnmis, two 
epica^ two vharter poem^ Hi* inastripiece, the play Seiaintj^^ erealed Kosa- 
tltm when iranftlifnl m IWp influenced Coethf, Schiller, Herder. 


THEXITY OF UJIAIN 

Swerve from thy northern path; for westward rise 
The palace balconies thou may^st not slight 
In fair LJjjain ; and if bewitching eyca+ 

That flutter at thy gleams, should not delight 

Thine amorous bosom, useless were thy gift of sight 

The neighbouring mountain-stream that gliding grants 
A glimpse of charms in whirling eddies pursedi 
While noisy swans accompany her dance 
Like a tinkling aone* will slake thy loving thirat^— 

A woman always idls her love in gestures first* 
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Thou only* happy lo^erl can^ repair 
The de&olatioo tbal thloe absence made: 

Her shrinking cmrenl the caideas hair 
That bridea deserted near in single braid^ 

And dead leaver falling give her face a paler shade^ 

Oh, fair Ujjain! Gem to Avanti given, 

Where vLlLagr ancients Icl! iheLr tales of mirth 

And old TOinance! Ob+ radiaiit glimpse of heaven. 

Home of a blest celestial hand whose worth 

Sufiiced, though fallen from heaven, to bring down heaven on earthy 

Where the river-breeze at dawn, with fragrant gain 
From friendly lotus-bloseoms, lengthens out 

The clear, sweet poBsioD-warhling of the craoCt 
To core the women^s languishing, and flout 
With a lover’s coaxing all their hesitating doubt 

Enriched with odours through a window drifting 
From perfumed hair, and greeted as a friend 

By peacock pets their wings in dances lifling. 

On flower-sweet balcoDiee thy labour end, 

Where prints of dear pink feet an added glory lend. 

Black as the neck of Siva, very Cod, 

Dear therefore to his hoata, ihou mayest go 

To hb dread shrine, round which the gardens nod. 

When breezes rich with lotus-pollen blow 

And ointmenta that the gaily balhing maidens know* 

Reaching tbal temple at another time, 

Wait till the suo is lost to human eyes; 

For If ihon mayes^t play the part sublime 
Of Siva^s drum at evening sacriflee, 

Then hast thou ui thy thunders grave a pricclesfi priEe- 

The women there, whose girdle* bug have tinkled 
In answer to the doncCt whose hands yet seize 

And wave their fans with lustrous besprinkled. 

Will feel thine early drops that soothe and please. 

And recompense thee from black eye* like clustering bees. 
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Clothing thyself in twilight^ ro«>rcd gloryf 
Embracie the dancing Siva^s tree'like arm; 

He will prefer thee to his manlJe hoary* 

And spare his grateful goddea^^brideV alarni. 

Whose eager ga2e hUI manifest no fear of harm. 


JOHN KEATS 

JOHN KEATS (English. A major poet of Engliih RMnimdc 

Period. KicqaUite workmaiijihip mailr him ihe of the luottl ppetieaJ 

Short, unhappy life, dW in ftomr of iBljercalnflaA, HopelcM Iws for Faeny 
firawne lEuptred many ptwfiw and Irttcrfl, Shakespeare and Mtllon his modeU^ 
WniiH fioinc oi iiDOal perf«t poem* ia ihc lanimace: “La Beth? Dinie Sana 
Atcrei,** “The Eve of St. Aifnta,^ Odes HJid Somifti. 

ODE TO A mCHTINGALE 

My heart aches, and a drowsy niunbiiess pains 
My Kiise, A3 though of hemlock [ had drunk. 

Or emptied some duil opiate to the drains 
One minute pasL and Lelhe-wards had Aunk; 

Tia not through envy of thy happy loL 
But being too happy in thy happiness. 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
in some melodious plot 
Of becchen green, and shadows numherlese* 

Singest of sumnier in fuU-throated esse. 

O for a draught of vintage! that hath been. 

Cooled a long age m the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 

0 For a beaker full of the warm South I 
Full of tlie true, the bltn^hM Hippocrene* 

With beachyl bubbles winking at the brim* 

And piirple^stained mouth; 

That [ might drink, and leave the world unsiicn. 

And with thee lade away into the forest dim: 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known* 
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The wearineK), Uie fever, and the fret 

^ITerc. where men sit and hear each olher groan { 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectr^-lhtn, and dies; 
Where but lo think ia to he full of sorrow 
And leadeo-cy^ de^pain^ 

Where beauty cminot keep her luatfDUi eye*, 

Or Dew love pine at tbetti beyond tamorroiv, 

Awayl awnyj for I will fly to the*T 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his parda, 

Bui on the vjewlesa wings of Poesy, 

Though ihe dull brain potphxes and letards; 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And Imply the (Jueeu^Moou is on her throne, 

Clustered around by all her starry Fays ; 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verduroua glooms end winding tnessy waya. 

I cannot what flowers are al my fetii, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the bougha, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

White hawlJiOfu, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May's eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurons haunt of flies on sumnier eves. 

Darkling f listen; and for many a time 
f have been half in love with easeful Death. 

Called him soft names in many a ijinsed rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich Id die. 

To cc^ upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul ^road 
In such an e«iasy! 

StiU wouldst thou sing, and 1 have ears in vain— 

To Ihy high requiem become a sod. 
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Thou waist ROl born ior dtmth, iminorlal Bird! 

No hungry gcDcrfllionfl tread thee down; 

The voice 1 hear this pacing night was heard 
[n ancient days by emperor and down; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick lor home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com; 

The same that ofttimes bath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To loll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she Is famed to do, deceiving elf- 
Adieu! adieu 1 ihy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the sUU stream. 

Up the hilUide; and now "tia buried deep 
In the ne^t vaUey-gludi^: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 

Red is that music —do I wake or deep? 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness. 

Thou fcwler-child of silence and alow lime, 
Sylvian historian, who canst thus eatprew 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme i 
What leaf-fringM legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortsb, or of both. 

In Tempo or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these? What maidena loth? 
Wbat mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? ^al wild ecstasy? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Arc sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear^ but, more cndearM, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no lone; 
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Fair youlh, bcneatli tlie tliou canal nol leai?e 
Thy aoogt nnr ever can LhoH? trees he bare; 

Bold Lover^ never, never canat thou kiss^ 
Though winning near the goa^—-yet* not grieve j 

She cannot fade^ though thou hast not ihy blis&p 
For ever wilt thou lovct and &he be falri 

Ah^ luippyi happy boughs! that cannot abed 
Your leaves, nor ever hid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed. 

For ever panting, and for ei'er young; 

All breathing human pasaion far above. 

That leaves a heart high^sorrowful and cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, 0 mysterions priest. 

Lead's! diou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanhs with garlands drcsl? 
What little town by river or sea shore. 

Or moimtain-huik with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 

And. tittle town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be: and not a soul to- teU 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

0 Attic shape! Fair altitude I with htedc 
01 marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the troddm weed; 

Tliou, ailenl form, dost lease ui out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to mart, to whom thou say'slj 
"Beauty b iTuth, truth beauty"—that is all 
Ye know on earthy and all ye need to know. 
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TO AUTUMN 


Season of miatfl and mdlow {ruilfulnesa, 

Qose bosom-friend of the matuTLiig eud [ 
Conspiring with him hov to lEmd and 

WllJi (mil the vln^ that round tlie thalch-evcs run! 
To lend with apples the mo^is'd cottage-trees. 

And fill all trait with ripeness to the core; 

To fniell the gourde and plump the haMl ahella 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more* 

And Btill moTCp later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never eeaee> 

For ^titnuaer has oVr*hriinmM thcir cLaiUtiiy ceUa* 

Who hath not seen tliee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor,. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a hdbreap'd furrow somnd a^deep. 

Drows'd with the fume of poppies, while thy book 
Spares the neit swath and ^ its twined flowerai 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy iadrn head across a brook j 
Or by a cyder-presflf with patient look^f 

Thou watchest the last ooiings hours by hours^ 

Where are the eonga of Spring? Ay^ where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast tliy miisie too,^ 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying da>\ 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a Wailful choir the EuiaU gnats rooum 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies* 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER 


(^FRIED KELLER (Swm. 181^1890), A S*riM uriter who wule 
of be»t CemiM Lintfiun! of I9ih oenlutr, L«-*elj BelFH-duoitci}, bcMin!. fi(»i 
• pamler. Ihro a writfr. Autphiojtratifaicai nowi, Der GrUnc Htinrith. onr *1 
most praised “tduciiuinaJ povela." Shan ilorica aUHIaL retlisiie, Hnsitin. 


A LEGEND OF THE DANCE 

Accord^'C Io Saint Gregory, Muaa was the dancer aniotig the 
sajtita. Tlie child of good people:, she was a bright young lady a 
dihgenl Mrvani of the Mother of God, and subjert only to one 
weakness, such an tiucontrollBble pasaion for iJie dance that when 
the child was not praying she was dancing, and that on all toiflEin- 
able occasions. Musa danoed with her playmates, with children, with 
the young men, and even by herself. She danced in her own room 
and every other room in Ihe house, in the garden, in the meadows. 
L™ when she went to the altar it was to a gracious measure rather 
than a walk and even on the smooth marble flags before the church 
door, she did not scruple lo proctice a few hasty steps. 

in fact, one day when she found herself alone in the church, she 
couid not refrain from executing some figures before the altar, and, 
»o to speak, dancing a prclly prayer to the Virgin Mary, She became 
ao obhvmua of all else that she fancied she was merely dreaming 
when she saw an oldish but handsome gentleman dancing opposite 
her and supplcmentiiig her figures so sUlfully that the pair got into 
the most elaborate dance imaginable. The genUeman had a royal 
purple roI«, a golden crown on hia head, and a glossy blacfc curled 
beard, which age had touched as with sireaka of starlight. At the 
same lime music sound^ from the choir where half a doaen small 
angels or sat with their chubby little legs hanging over the 

screen, and fingered or blew their various instruments. The urchins 
very' pIcoMot and skilful. Each rested hia music on one of the 
Slone angels *Uh whi^ the choir screen was adorned, except the 
sitiall^, a puITj-chceked piper who sat crossleggcd and contrived lo 
hold h,a rnusic wnh his pmfc tore. He was the moet diligent of them 
all. TTic othere dangj^ their fret, kept spreading thdr pinions, one 

shimmered like 

dov» breasts, and they teased each other as they plaved 
Musa found no lime to wonder at all this until the 'dan«, which 
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laslrd a pr<!«v lurp lime, was over; for llic merry gMlleman seraed 
lo eajoy hiniwH aa much as ihc maid, who kit ta if 
inz abiil in heaven. Bui when the mu«c Mtiaa st^d 

ihfrc panling, ahe begao to be frighl^ed m good ^ 

looked ill OEloxiiahment at ihe ancient, who was neither oal o! brealli 
nor warm, and who now began to apeak. He mlxoduc^ Z 

David, the Virgin Mary’s royal ancealor, and her amb^dor. He 
asked if she would like to pass eleraal blL** m an o 

dance, compared wilh which the dance they had jual finished could 

onlv be called s taiserablc crawl. , 

To this she promptly answererl lhat she would like noting heller. 
Whereupon ihe blessed King David aaid again that in that 
had nothing more lo do than to renounce al pleasure and dl dwi> 
ing for the rest of her days on earth and devote 
penance and spiritual exercises, and that 

lapse. The maiden was laknti aback at ih^ con i otis. _ r 

whether she must really give up dancing ^ 

indeed whether there was any dancing in Hcavm: for there was 
lime for everything. This earth looked very t an 
dancing; it stood to reason that Heaven must have very 
attractions, else death were a superfluity. l- , 

But David eicplamed to her that her notions on the subjKt were 
erroneous, ond proverl from many Bible tests, and from h|s own 
example that dancing was assuredly a sanctified oce^atlon for tj! 
blessed. But what was wanted just now was an imn^iote decision. 
Yes or No, whether she wished to enter into eternal joy by way oT 
temporal self-denial, or not. H she did not. then he would go farther 

on; for they wonted some dancers in Heaven. -ti*:™ihIv 

Musa stood, still doubtful and undecided, and f^hleJ 
with her finger-tips in her mouth. It seemed tw ^ 
again from that moTiienl. all for the sake o an , 

At that, David gave a signal, and suddenly the 

some bars of a dance of such unheard-of is* an 

that the-girlV joul leaped in her bo<ly, and her [ J" 

she could not grt one of them to dance, and 

body was far too heavy and stiff for the tune. Full 

thrust her hand into the King’s and made the promwe which he 

.Ai„,4 .„d Buner^l .nd rr™*d ."t XJ 

window. But, in miKh'evoua childish fashion, before g mg 
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dealt the patient etanc angeU a acunding slap on tJie cheeks with 
their rolled-np music. 

Mtisa went home with d^eut step, carrying that cdmtial melody 
in her cars; and having laid all her dainty raiment aside, she got a 
coarse gown made nnd put it on. At the same time she huilt herself 
B cell nt tile end of iicr parents’ garden, where the deep shade oJ 
Uie trees lingered, made a scant bed of mn® and from that day 
onward separated herself from ail her kindred, and look up her 
abode there as a penitent and saint. She spent all her time in prayer, 
and often disciplined herself with a scourge. Dm her severest pe»^ 
ance consisted in holding her Limbs stiff and immovable;, for whetn- 
ever she heard a sound, the twitter of a bird or the rustling of the 
leaves in the wind, her twiteKed as much a.s to teU her they 
nui»t dance. 


As this involuntary twitching would not forsake her, and often 
seduced her to a little skip before she waa aware, she caused her 
tendM fert la be fastened together by a light chain. Her relativea 
and friends marveled day and night at the Iransfonnadoi), rejoiced 
to pease® eucH a saint, and guarded the hermitage under the tieo 
as the apple of their eye. Many came for her counsel and inter¬ 
cession. In partieuW, they used to bring young girls to her who 
were ral^her dtimsy on their feet, for it was ob«rved lhat everyone 
whom she touched at once hecame light and graceful in gait 

So she spent three yearn in her ceil, hut bv the end of the third 
y«r Musa hod become almost » thin and transparent as a summer 
doud. She lay continuuUy on her bed of moss, gaaed wistfully into 
Heaven, and w® conduced that she could already see the golden 
sandals of the blessed, daneing and ghding about tlirough the aalire. 

At last one harsh aniumn day the tidings spread that the saint 
lay on her deathW She had taken off her dark penitential robe, 
and caused her«if to be arrayed in bridal garments of dazdiug 
wh«e. lay with folded hands and smilingly awaited the hour 

of death The garden was all filled with devout persons, the breaes 
murmured and the leaves were failiog from the trcea on all sides. 
But suddenly the sigfung of the wind changed into music, which 
appeari^ to be playing in the ire^tops, and as the people lookoiJ up, 
lo. bU the branch® were clad in fresh green, the myrtles and potne- 
^anates put out blossom and fragrance, the earth decked ilaelfwiih 

flowers, and a rosy glow settled Ufwn the white, frail form of the 
dfing 

That same instant she yielded up her spirit. The chnln about her 
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feel sprang aaimdcr wiUi a sharp twang. Heaven opened wide a!L 
aroundf full of unbounded radiance bo that all could ^ in. Then 
they saw many ikousandB of beautiful young men and maidens in 
the utmost splendor^ dunring circle upon cifde furl her than the e>^ 
could reach, A niagnificent King enthroned on a cloudy with a 
special band of small artgrl^ ^ated on its edge, bore down a little 
way towards earth, and received the form of the sainltd Musa from 
before the eyes of all thn beholders who filled the garden. They 
sa w, too, how she sprang into I he open Heaven and imitiedialdy 
daucred out of sight among the jubilant radiant circle. 

Tlial M'sm a high feast-day in Heaven. Now the custom flo be sure, 
it is denied by Saint Gregory of Nyssau but stoudy majntained by 
his namrsukc of Nazjan2a) on feast-days was to invite thf^ nine 
Muses, who sat for the rr*t of their time in Hell and to admit them 
lo Heaven that they might be of assistance. They were well enter¬ 
tained, but once thu least was over had In go back to ihc other plactp 
When, now^ the dances and aongi and all the ceremonies had 
come to fin end and the heavenly company sat down, Musa was taken 
taken to a table where the nine Mtwes were being served. They sat 
huddled together half scared^ glancing about with their fiery black 
or dark-blue eyes. The busy Martha of the Gijflpela caring for 
them in person. She had on her finest kitchen-apron and a tiny little 
smudge on her white chin and was pressing all manner of good 
things on the Musiis in the friendliest possible way, hut when Musa 
find Saint G^ilia and Home other artistic women arrived and greeted 
the shy Pierians chct-rfully, and joined their compauyt they began 
to thaw, grew' confidfuitial, and the feminine circle became quite 
pkasani and happy. Musa aal beside Terpsichore, and Cecilia be¬ 
tween Polyhymnia ant! Euterpe, and all took one auctherms hands. 
Next came the lillle minstrel urchin? and made up to the licautifu] 
women with an eye to the bright fruit which shone on the ambrosial 
table. King David himsell came and brought a golden cup, out of 
which all drank, so that gracious joy warmc<J them. He went round 
the tablo^ not omitting as he passed to chuck pretty Erato under the 
chin. Tl^hilc things were going on so favorably at the Muses* table^ 
Our Gracions Lady herself appeared in all her beauty and goodnew+ 
eat down a few minutes beside the Mu™* and kissed the august 
Urania with the starry coronet tenderly upon the Itp^, w^heu she 
took her departure, wlilspering to her that she w'ould not rest until 
the Muses could remain In Paradise forever. 

But that never come about. To declare their gratitude for the 


Icindn«5« and fneiidJin<^ whicli had been tihown theni^ and ID preve 
ibeir goodwill, tbe Muae» loot toniisel together and practi.«ed a 
hymn of praise in a retired corner of the Underworld* They tried to 
give jt tlie fomi of Uie siChlcDin ehorala w^hich were the fashion in 
Heaven. They arranged jl tn two parts of four voices each, with a 
sort of principal part, which Urania look, and they thus produml 
a remarkable piece of vocal music. 

The nejit time a feast-day wuA celebrated In Heaven, and the 
Muses again renderetl their assistance, they seized %vhal appeared 
to be a favorable moment hir their purpose, took tlLcir places^ and 
began their song. It softlvp but soon swelled out mightilv^ 

hut in tliose regions it sounded so dismal; almost defiant and hanh, 
yet BO wblful and mournful that first of all a horrified silence pre¬ 
vailed, and next the whole as^oinbly was seized with a sad longing 
for earth and home, and broke into universal weeping. 

A sigh without end throbbed throughout Heaven. All the Elders 
Md Prophets started up in dismay while the Muses, with the best of 
intentions, sang louder and more mournfuUy, end aSi PuradUe, with 
the Patriarchs and Elders and Prophets and ail who ever walked or 
lay in green pastures, lost all command of thtnisclvesp Until at lafl, 
the High and Mighty Trinity Himself came to put things right, and 
reduced the too zealous Muses to silence with a long reverberating 
peal of thunder* 

Then quirt «nd comptHure were resLored to Keavvn, hut the poor 
nine Sistei? tad to depart and never dared enier it again from that 
day onward* 


OMAR KHAYYAM 

OMAR KHAYVAM (PeiBi»n. 1050-1123). Mo.! widely kiiDwn ef the Pmiifl 
jwi* ihwttii Edward Fihiter.ld’i tr.ndeiioa »( tbe Bel™',*. in 

Irin as Utranenier« aleebrairi and philcHephlT. Compiled aslrendmlcaJ lablra 
ud brfll Araliic^ algebra. Lrfl 2»0 finatraiiLi. ej^ilgraRUnatJi: in style, csDiiKliiig 
a tmnprraie hpifotifnm ai dnlHclc tdi xhf micltif* st fsip. 

ftUBAtYAr OF OAfAR KlfAYYAM 
i 

Awake ! for Momiupt in the Bowl of Night 
Has dung the Stone that pul, the Stan to Flight; 

And Lo! the Hunter of the East has eaught 
The SultanV Tiurel in a Hoose of Light, 
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Dreaming wheo Dawn's Lefl Hand was In the Skf 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern crv't 
**Awakc, my Little ones, and fill the Gup 
Before Lifers Liquor in iU Cup be dry.” 

Ill 

And, as the Cock erew^ ihc^ who stood before 
The Tavern shouted—“Open then the Door I 
You know how little while we have to stay. 

And, once departed, may return no more.'' 

!V 

Now the New Year reviving old Deslira, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires. 

Where the icArVe hand of iiasa on the Bough 
Puls out, and jeaus from tlie Ground suspires. 

V 

Irani indeed is gone with all its Rose, 

And Jamshyd^s ^vVring'd Cup where no one knows; 

But Btiil the Vine her ancient Ruby yields. 

And still a Garden by the Water blows. 

VI 

And David^s Lips nre lock’tt but in divine 
High-piping Pehlcvi, with “Wine! Winc^ Wine! 

Red Wine!"—^ihe Nightingale cries to the Rose 
Tlial ydlow Cheek of hers to incaraodine. 

VII 

Come, fill the Cup» and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fiing: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 
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VIII 


And look—a thoiiaand Blosfonw with Day 
Wok-e—and a thoii£iind scaller^d into Oay: 

And ihis first SutTimer Month that btin^ ih« Rose 
Sh all take* J amstiyd and Kaikobod away. 

IX 

But Goirte wilh old Khayyam^ and leave ite Lot 
Of Kaikobad and Kaihosni forgot: 

Let Riistum lay about hirn ss he wilL 
Or Hadm Tai cry Supper—heed them not 

X 

With me along some Strip of Herbage slrown 
That just divider the desert from the town. 

Where name of Slave and Sultan seaiee is known. 
And pity Sultan Mahmud on his Throne. 


XI 

Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bought 
A flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Tliou 
Beside me smging in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 

XII 

"How sweet is mortal Sovrant>'"—think some: 
Others—“How blest the Paradise to como!** 

Ah, take the Cash m hand and waive the Resl^ 
0b+ the brave Music of a distam Dram I 

XIII 

Look to the Rose that blows ahoiit us^—“Lo* 
Laughing,” sho says, "into the World I blow: 

At on^ the silken Tas^iel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden ihrow.^ 
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XIV 


The Worldly Hope men set iheir Heorli upon 
Tuma Ashes—or it proapersi and anont 
like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a lilile Hour or two—is gone. 


XV 

And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, 
And those who flung it to the Winds like Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once. Men want dug up again. 

XVI 

Think, in this batter’d CataTanseTai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan ahcr Sultan with his Poinp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 


XVTI 

They aay the Lion and the Ltaard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep 
And Bahrain, that groat Hunter^—ihe Wild Asa 
Stamps O’er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 

XVIII 

] sometimes think that ncrer blows so red 
The Rose aa where aome buried Cmsar hied! 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


XIX 

And this delightful Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip ou which we lean— 
Ah, lean Upon it lightly I for who knows 
from what once lovdy lip it springs unseen! 
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KAN KIKUCHI 


KAN KlKUCHt (Jtpmne, Concrmpunry JtiMncee ihoit Man 

writer, noreJiM and Jllaywrifhl. ProeUe, clcar<iit Itjlisl, [nffuencad hj We«t, 
helped burcxtuce rralieni ialD iapuece ihritR. Piiyj li-aiulatcd; T/ut Hirmte 
Lt,vt md Fm,, OthEr Pla^. ThE Fathrr Jletwvu, THe Madman on tha Rooi, 

Tkar^ 


THE MADMAN ON THE ROOF 


CfuiFoct^rs 

Yoshitaro Katsiuliima, th« madman, 24 ytart of age 
SueJIro Kfliausl^, hh bratkEr, a 17-year-otd high school stadmt 
bifiike KutsuAniina, thdr father 
Oyoshi Katsiuhima, tfu:ir mother 

To?altu» a imghbar 

Kichij], a man-servant^ 30 years of age 

A Priesl^St about SO years of age 

Plac<^: □ small island in Sanuki Strait 
Timfi? 1900 


ih^ backyard of the Kot^u^himas, 
who OTE tko richE,! famdy on th^ hland. A bamboo fence prevenu 

««« />/ 'Ad house than the high roof, u>hich itondrs 
oul .hor^y ogn.n,t the rich greenish sky of the southern island 

i4 n.X:!'*' ■"*' “•'* • •/ '«* ”■ 

./ M,”*™?’ i°” ri*' 

0 / me Tor>fj and ij loaktag aut aver tha 

GUuke (spring from within the house}, Y«hi « «tling on Ae 
roof AgBin, He will gel a dUftslroSte^he sun i» lembly hot. 
(Comtng out.) Ktchijif—Where is Klehiji’ ^ 

Kichiji fappearing from the right), Y«! wbol do von want? 

the hoi sun. He will gel e sunstroke. How did he irel uo there 
anyway? fComing through the gate to the center of ^ si^ge and 
foofang up to 'Ae rooAJ 1 don’t «* how he can stand it, sitfing on 
that hot slate rwf. (He catts.) YorhilaroJ You belter come down. 
If you stay up there you W1 get a sunstroke, ^nd mavbe die. Come 
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on now—hurry! Tf you dont tomt down, Fli after you with a 

sUch. 

Yo$kit&ro fproio^dng ft'ite a ipotled chiM). No: I don^l want to. 
Something interesting. The priest of the Konpira God is dancing in 
the clouds. Dancing with ati angel in pinh robes. They are cslIiEg 
to me to come. ^Cjyrng aui eesi’afrcffifj./ Waft! 1 am coming! 

Cuukc^ If you talk like that you will fa.lL as you did the other 
day. You are already crippled and insane. How you worry your 
parents! Come down^ you IikbI! 

KichijL Master* don't gel so angry* The young master doeenT 
understand anything* He’s under the influeuce of evil spirlli. Why^ 
he climbed the roof of the Honzen Temple whliout ci^en a ladder; 
a low roof like this one h the easiest thing in ihe world for him. 
I tell you It’s the evil spirits that make him climbp Nothing ean 
stop him. 

Cisuke. You may he right: but he worries me to death. 
KicftijL Everyone on the island sfli'S he is under the influence of 
the evil fax-spirit^ but 1 donft l^elicve that, for I never heard of a 
for climbing trees* 

Gisuk^ fllff ctdls agatni. Yoshi! Come down! (Dreppiag Ari 
mice.) Kichiji^ you had better go up and fetch him* 

(Kirhiji gaej out after the ladder. the neighbort enters.) 

TasaJeu. Good-dayt sir. Your son is on the roof again. 

GUuke. Yes; he Is up ihere as usual. 1 douT like %K but when t 
keep him locked in a room he is unhappy as a hsh out of water. 
Thrn^ ifthen I think that ia loo crucL and let him ouU back he goes 
up on the roof. 

Tosaku. By the a Friestess has just come lo the island. 

How would you like lo have her pray for your eon?—That is really 
what ! caine to see you about. 

Gisiike. Is lhal so? Well, we have tried prayers several limes 
before, but it has never done any good^ 

TosnAii* The Priestess who is here now beSieves in the Konpira 
God. She Ls very miraculous* People say she is inspired by the 
Konpira GocJt flo that her prayers are quite different from those of 
a mountain priest. Wtiy donT you tty her once? 

Gfrtiitep Suejiro says he doesn’t believe in any prayers. * * - Btit 
there isn't any harm in letting her try. 

fKichiji erjiers carrying the iaddtf^ and disappears behind the 
fence,) 
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ntn I wiU go Kinkichf, hou« and brfng her hcrt 
in Ihe mcaii ime you get your wn down ofl the roof. 

A ^ troubli*. r>f//er Wring lAoi 

n "7^ Z™"’ Buddhist migki fwm 

a luath&i}. tf you toucJi mt the fairies wiU d«lxoy yont 

M ,A , W*niy fi«™«« gen/ie. Ht comes down 

his%ht%} ^ * ^ J-twAiiafo is tome in 

Gisuke OyoshjJ Come om heia a miDute. 

UyoiAi witkiti}. Whal do you waul? 

Gisuke. \ have sent for the Priestess. 

Oyoshi (op^aHng m the gott}. Thai may be a good idea. You 
never can leU what may help him. 8 “« mea. lou 

(Tosoko enters, leading the Priestess. She has a cunning look.) 

Tosoku. This U the iady I spoke to tdu aboal. 

Ci^ke. AJu good-afterDoon! You are welcome.—This bov » a 
gtMt worry, and causes tis much shame. ^ 

PrwrW« (casually). Don’t worry about htm. f will cure him 
nfouS^ This 

bufdimb upm h’gh 

PrT«re«, How long has he been this way’ 

V Tit T '=* five years old he 

dimbed onto the low shrine, then onto the high shriu^ of Buddha 

and findJy onto a very high shelf, men he ^«s j^en or eight hr 
^gan chmbmg trees. At fifteen or sin«u he eUmbed to , he fop 7f 
m^ntrnns. and stayed there all day long, where be says he Jkld 

z Jrr,!^ hta?' '•« “>"1' I* 

. no doubt but that it is the evil fox.smHL All 

nght, I will pray for him. ^/^ooAtng at Yoshitaro.) Listen now' 

i am Ac mis^ger of the Koupira God of this island. And aU that 
J say comes from the Cod. 
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Y&shiiaFQ funwiif). Yqo say tlie Konptra God? Did you ever 
m Mm? 

Priestess (staring at him}. Don't say such sactilegiDiis things! 
The God cannot l>o soon. 

^oshitara (exahanttyj. Oh^ I have seen him many dmee! He is 
an old man with white robes and a goLden crovn. He is my h«l 
friend. 

Pnesi^s ftaken aba^k at lids assertioiif. and speaking t& Gisuke), 
This ifl the evil fei^spirit, all right, but a very eilreme case. Now 
then, 1 win ask the God^ 

(She chants a prayer in a ridicuhus mwmer, Yoskitara^ held fast 
by Kichiji^ watches the Priestess bianMy. She works herself into a 
frenzy^ attd fatis ta tfie ground in a jainL Presently jAa rises to her 
feet and looks about her strangelyJ 

Priestess (in n changed vaiee), I am the Kenpira God residing 
in this island! 

(All except Yoshitaro fall to their knees with exclamations of 
reference) 

Priestess (mUk affected digtiity)^ The elder son of this family 
is under the inHucnce of the es'U fox^splrit. Ha tig him up cn the 
branch of a tree and purify him with the smake of green pine- 
needles. If you doubt what I Ba.}\ you ore condemned] 

(She faints again. There are more exclamations of asionishmenL} 

Priestess (rising and looking about her as though uneonseiaus of 
wkat has taken ptaee). What has happened? Did the God epoak? 
Gieuke. It was mirojcidoua. The Got! answered. 

Priestess. WTialcier the God told you to do, you must do at 
once, or he condcmtiffd. I warn you for your ovm sake. 

GiJuJtr (hesitating somewhat). KSchiji, you may go and gel the 
green pine-needles. 

Yoshitara. Tliat was not the voice of the Konpira God. He 
wouldn’t listen to a priestess like you! 

Priestess (as though insidted}^ I will get even with you. Just 
wail! Don't you talk back to the Cod like that, you wretched fosf 

(Kichifi enters with an armful of green pine-aeedies. Oyoshi he- 
eomes frightened^. Gisuke and A'icAi/i rather reiucttmtly set ffrt to 
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the pm<t-needles, then bring Yoskitaro to ihe fire. Gisake and KiehtU 
aiienipt to get Yoshilaro’^a face into the smaie. SndJeaty Sueiiro 
app^rs i» the gateway, /ie wears a htgh^sckaal uniform, and is a 
dark-eompfextoned, active boy. He Hands ama.-ed at the scene 
Off fore mmr} 


Suejiro, Whal is Oic meaiitng of this smoke? 

Yoshitaro feoiigking from ike smoke, and looking at his brother 
m « « savior). That you. Sue? Father sod Kichi|i have l«*n put- 
ting ji]« in the ^tnoke. 

Suejiro (imgrily). Father! Whal foDjish thing are ¥Ou doing? 
Haven t[ lotd you dmc and again ahout tfiis sort of business? 

Gisuke. Bat the miraculous Priestess, inspired by the Cod of_ 

Snefiro finterpipting). Rubbish! You do these foolish things 
merely because he is so hclplms. file {oaks contemptuously at tL 
t^nesless and crosses over and stamps the fire out with his feet.) 

Gtsuke (more cou^geotisSy). Suejiro. I have no education, and 
you have, so 1 am akays wtUing to listen to you. Rut this fire was 
made at ibe God b command, and you i^iamp on it 

Sue,no Smoke won’t core him. People wUl laugh at you for 
Jalkmg about the foi-spint. Why. if all the gods in the country were 
called upon together, they coul<le*t cure even a cold. When the doc- 
lore can t ™c b.m, no one can. IVc told you before that he doesn't 
sutler. If he did. we would have to do something for him. But as 

till night. There ts no one m the whole country as happy as he is_ 

^rhaps no-one b the world. Besides, if you cure him now/whal 
can He ,8 twenty.foor years old and knows nothing-not 

r experience. If he were cured, 

he wouhl be conscious of being crippled, and would be tbe most 
miserable man m the oounlry. Is ibut whal you want to see? h’a all 
bccaure you want to make him normal. But isn’t it foolish to become 
normal merdy to sglTcr? sidewise at the Priej|wj.> 

riT*’’ iT y““ had better take her away. 

t brooph' >•«. b™' *° 

(The Priestess and Tosaka go out.) 
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Oyif^hi, I suspccled her from the veiy finL If ishe wbb 
by A leal go^i^ she woul^n^t do each cruel ihin^i 
Gisuke (suddenly). But where has Y<t9liiliu'c» goDe, anyway? 
Kiddji (pointing nt the roof}u He if up there. 

CMuie (hoping to smde). Am o^uaJ. 

^DariR^ the preceding ejccifemeni^ Yoskilaro has slipped awny 
and climbed back up on ^he roof. The four persons below took at 
each other attd smileJ 

Suefiro. A normal person would he angry with you for having 
pul him in the smoke; but you see+ he has forgotten everything. 
(He calls.) Brother! 

yoshilaro (as broiherly affection springs from his heart). 
Suejiro! I asked the Konpira Cod^ and he says he doesu^t know her! 

5ue/iro You are ri^l. The God will inspire you 

instead of a Priostoss like her. 

(Through a rift in the clouds^ the g<>WeJi light of sunset strikes 
on the roof.) 

Suefiro fe^tclaimiug). Wlmt a beautiful sunset i 
Yoshitaro (his face lighted by the sun*3 rejection}. Sue, look! 
Can't you see a golden palace in yonder cloud? There! There! 
Caji^t you see? Just look! How beautiful! 

Suefiro (as he feds the sorrow of sanity). Yes, I see. I see it, 
too. Wonderful. 

YoskUara (filled with foy). Therel From within the pdace I 
hear the music of flutes—which I love best of all! Is it not 
beautiful? 

(The parents have gone into the house. The mad brother ott the 
roof^ and the sane brother on the groundt remain footing at the 
golden sunset,) 
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FALSE DAWN 

No MAW wiD ever Itnow the exact tnith of tbi» etery; though leonwn 
may sometimes whisper it to one another after a dance, when they 
arc putting up their hair for the night and comparing lists of vi«> 
tuna, A man, of course, cannot assist at these fimclion& So the tale 
must he told from the oijtside*~in the dark— alt wrong. 

Never praise a sister to s sisler, in the hope of your compliments 
reaching the proper ears, and so preparing the way for you later 
on, Sisteni are women first, and sisters afterwarda; and you will 
find that you do yourself harm. 

SaUTnam knew this when he made up his mind to propose to the 
cider Miss Coptriph, SanmarEa was a strange man, with a few 
merits, so far as men coiJd see, though he was popular with women, 
and carried enough ccncdi to stock a Viceroy** Council, and leave 
a liUle over for the commadder-tti-chief s staff. He was a civilian. 
Very many women loot an interest in Saumaiea, perhaps hecaase 
hn manner to them was inoffenive. If you hit a pony over the nose 
at the outset of your acquaintance, he may not love you, but he 
inll toko a deep interest in your movements ever afterward. The 
dder Miss Copleigh was nice, plump, winning and prettv, Tlie 
younger not so pretty, and, from men disregarding the hint 
^ forth ahove. her style was repeiJent and unattractive. Both girb 
had, practically, the same figure, and there was a strong likeness 
between them in look and voice; though no one could doubt for an 
instant which was the nicer of the two, 

Saumarn made up his mind, as soon a* they came into the sla* 
tion from Behar, to marry the elder one. At least, we all made sure 
tliat he would, which comes to ihe same thing. She was twcnlv-two 
Md he was thirty-three, with pay and allowances of nearly fourteen 
hundred rupees a month. So the match, as we arranged it, was ii» 
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evtry WAY ® Sauttiaret was bis name^ antJ summarjr wap 

his nature* as a man once said. Having draftefl his resfilution, he 
fcumed a select committee of one lo sit upon il^ and resolved to 
take bis lime. In our uuplfAsant slang, tbc Coplcigh girls *'hunled 
in couples.^ That is Id say^ you cotdd do notliing with one without 
the other. They were ver^' loving sisters; but their mutual afFectioD 
was somelimes [neonventeni. Saumarei held the halanee-hftir true 
between them, and none but himself eoidd have said to which side 
his heart itiditicd; though every one guessed. He rode with them 
a good deal, and danced with them, but he never succeeded in de¬ 
tach ing them from each other for any length of time. 

Women said that the two girls kepi logeiher tJirough deep mU- 
trui^l, each fearing tbal the other would steal a march on her. But 
tliat has nolhlng to do with a man. Saumartis was silent for good 
or bad^ and as husine^ltkely attentive as he could be, having due 
regard to his work and his polo. Beyond doubt both girls were 
fond of him. 

As the hot weather drew nearer and Saumares made no sign, 
women &atd that you could see their trouble in the eyes of the girla 
—lhat they vi'erc looking strained, anxioua, and irritable. Men are 
quite blind in these matters unless they have more of the woman 
than the man in their composition^ in which case it does not niatler 
what they say or thitik. 1 nisintain it w'as the hot April days that 
took the color out of the Copleigh girls’ checks. They should have 
beeu sent lo the Hills early. No one—man or woman—feels an 
angel when the hot wreather is approaching. The younger fisler 
grew more cynical—^nol to say acid—In her ways; and ihe winning- 
ncfls of the elder wore thin. There was more effort in il. 

Now ihc Statin n wherein all I hew thin^ hajipencd wju, though 
not a little one, off the line of rail, and suffered through want of 
attention. There were no gardens, or hands or amusements worth 
speaking of, and it was nearly a day^e journey to come into Lahore 
for a dancer Peop)e were grateful for small thing? to intcresi them. 

About ihc beginrtmg of May. and just liefore the final exodus of 
Hilbgoers, ihc weaiher w'as very hot and there were not more 

than twenty people in the Station, Saumarex gave a moonlight 
riding picnic at an old tomb, six miles away^ near the bed of the 
river. It was a “Noah’s Ark^* picnic; and ihere was to be the usual 
arrangemenJ of quarter-mile intervals between each couple, on 
account of the dust. Six couples ettme altogeiher, including chap- 
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erones. Moonlight pirnics are itsrful just at the very end of Uie 
season, before alt the girls go away to the Hills. They lead to under- 
standings, and atiould be encouraged by chaperones; especially tlnise 
whose girls look sweetest in riding habits. [ knew a case once. But 
that is another story. Thai picnic was called the “CrtMl Pop Picnic," 
because everyone knew Saumarez would propose then to the eldest 
MLss Coplei^; and, besides his affair, there was another which 
might possibly come to happineM, The social atmosphere was heavily 
charged and wanted clearing. 

We met at the parade ground at 10; the night was fearfully hot. 
The horses sweated even at walking pace, but snylhing was belter 
than siuing still in our own dark house?. When we moved off under 
the full nioirn we were four couples, one trijilet, and Mr. Saumarez 
rode with the Copkigh girls, and I loitered ai the tail of the pro¬ 
cession wondering with whom Saumarez would ride home. Every 
one was happy and contented ; but ¥pe a][ fe]t {list vti'ere 

to happen. We rode slowly; and it was nearly midnight More we 
reached the old tomb, facing the rained lank, in the decayed gar* 
dens where we were going to eat and drink. I was late in coming 
up; and, before I went in to the garden I saw that the horiion to 
the north carried a faint, dun-colored feather. Bu! no one would 
have thanked me for spoiling so well-managed an entertain meat 
as this picnic—and a diist-storm, more or less, does no great harm. 

We gathered by the tank, some one had brought out a banjo— 
which is a most senlimental instrument—and three or four of us 
sang, \ou must not laugh at this. Our amusements in out-of-the- 
way stations are very few Indeed. Then we talked in groups, or 
together, lying under the trees, with the sun baked roses dropping 
their petals on our feet, until supper was ready. It was a beautiful 
supper, as cold and as iced as you could wish; and we stayed Iona 
■over it. 

[ had felt that the air was growing holler snd hotter; but nobody 
seemed to notice it until the moon went out and a burnittg hot wind 
began lashing the orange trees with a sound like the noise of I he 
sea. Before we knew where ws were, the dust-storm was on us and 
everything was roaring, whirling darkness. The supper table was 
blown bodily into the tank. We were afraid of slaying anywhere 
near the old tomb for fear it might Iw blown down. So wc felt our 
way to the orange trees where llie horses were picketed and waited 
for the storm lo blow over. Then the little light that was left van- 
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Lfihei and you could not see your hand liefore your face. The air 
was heavy with duit and sand from die bed of the river, that Blled 
boots and pockets and drifted donn necks and coaled eyebrows and 
fousLachcs. It Wto oae of the worst dust-storim of die year. We 
were oE] huddled together close to the trembling horses, with the 
thunder chattering overhead^ and the lightning spurting like water 
from a slujce, all ways at once.. 

Ihcre was no danger^ of coiirse+ anlese the horses broke looee^ 
[ was atandiDg with my head down wind and my hands over my 
mouth, hearing the trees thrashing oath other. I could not aee who 
was next me till the flashes came. Then I found that I was packed 
near Saumarex and the eldest Miss CopJeighf with my own horee 
just in front of me. 1 recogzibed the eldcal Mhs Coplciph. bpcause 
she had a pugri round her lidmet nnd the younger had not. All die 
electricity in the air had gone into my body and I w'oa quivering 
and tingling froin head to fool—exactly a* a corn shootB and tingles 
before rain. It was a grand storm. The wind seemed to he pitting 
up the earth and pitching it to leeward in great hrap«: and the heat 
beat up from tbe ground like the heat of tlie Day of Judgments 
The storm lulled slightly after the first half-hour, and 1 heard a 
despairing little voice cloae to my ear, saying to itselft quietly and 
aoftly,, as if some lost soul were flying about wnlh the wind: my 

God!^ Then the yntingcr MUa Copleigh slumbled into my arms, 
saying: ^Where h my horse? Gel my h[jrae+ I want to go home^ 
I wuni to go home. Take me home+” 

I thought that the lightning and the block darkneaa had fiighlened 
herj so [ said there was no dniiger, but she must wait till the storm 
blew over. She answ'ered! *^ll is ncit thatl It is not fh&t! I want to 
go homel Oh, take me away from here I ^ 

I said that she could not go till the light earned but I felt her 
hruflh past me and go away. It was loo dark to see where- Then the 
whole sky was split open with one ireniendous flashy as if the end 
of the world were comings and all the women shriekedH 

Almost directly alter this I felt a man^s hand on my shoulder 
and heard Saumarev bellowing in my ear. Through the rattling of 
the treK and howling of the wind, 1 did not catch his words at 
oncot hut at lasE 1 heard him say! 'TVe proposed to ihc wrong 
one! What shall I do?” Saumutex had no oecosimi to make ibis 
confidence to me. 1 was never a friend of his^ nor am I now; but 
! fancy neither of us were ourselvea just then* He was shaking as 
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b& stMd with exchi-Di^t, and [ was feelinn; quter aU over with the 
elecmcity. [ coidd not thifilc of anything to sav except: “More looJ 
you for proposing i« a diwi But [ did not ace bow that 

wouJd improve the mistake. 


Then he shouted: ‘*Wherc'a EditH-Edith Copleigh?” Edith wm 
e yomigcr slater. 1 answered out of my astonishinent: “What do 
you want with her?" Weiiid yog heiieve it, for the next two minutes, 
he and 1 were ehowting at each other lihe maniacs—he vowine that 
It the younger sisler he had meam lo propose to aU along, and 
I telling hue tiU my throat was hoarse that he must have made a 
mtstukc. r can't ajxiount for this eieepi. again, hv the fact that 
we were neither of us ourselves. Everything seemwl lo me like a 
bad dream-from the stamping of the horses in the dnrknws to 
Sauniarei telling me the story of his loving Edith Copleigh since 
the first. He WM still dawmg my shoulder and begging me to leU 
him where ^ith Copleigh kjm, when another lull came and brought 
light wj^di It and we saw the dust-cioud forming on the plain in 
tront of us. So we knew the worst was over. The moon was low 
down, and there was just the glimmer of the false dawn that comM 
about an hour before the real one. But the light was very faint, and 
*e dun cloud roared hke a bull. I wondered where Edith Copleigh 

I three things together: 
First, Maud Copleigh s face come smiling out of the darkness 
and move toward Ssumarci. who was standing by me. I heard the 
girl whupw, "George," and slide her arm through the arm that 
w« not clawing my shoulder, and t *uw that look on her face 
which only comes once or twice in a lile^me-when a woman U 
perfeclly happy, and the mr « full of trumpets and porgeous^lored 
fire and the Earth turns into cloud because she love* and b loved, 
rr'" Saumut^'s face as he heard Maud 

trew I saw a brown bolland habit getting upon a borae: 

ou over-excitement that made me so 

quick lo peddle w,th what did not concem me, Saumara was 
rnovmg off to ihc habit: but I pushed him back and saidi “Stop 
here and explain III fetch her back!" And I ran out to get at ml 

* 1?“*^ ® unnecessary hotitin that evervlhing 

must be Hoc* decently and in order, and that Saumarex'a fir^t care 
was to wipe the happy look out of Maud Copleigh’s face. All tlie 

time T was linking up the eurb-chain I wondered how he would 
do iL 
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1 cantered a^ter Edith Coptci^, Ihmktnp to bring her back 
filowly on flome prepense or another. But galloped away a^ soon 
aa she saw nie, and ] waa forced to ride after her in eanie^^t. She 
called back over her ^houldcr^ **Ga away! going home. Oh, go 
away^' two or three times: but my buisiness was Id catch her first 
and argue later. The ride just fitted in with the rst of the evil 
dream* The ground was very bad, and now and again w rushed 
through the whirling, choking “diisit-devila” in the skirts of the 
flying storm. TTtere was a hurning hot wind blowing that brought 
up a stench of alale brick^kilna with it; and through the half light 
and through the dust-devib, across that desolate plain^ Bickered 
the brown hoILand habit on the gray horse. She headed for the 
Station Dl first. 

Then she wheeled round ond set off for the river through beds 
of humed-down jungle-grass, bad even to ride a pig over. In cold 
blood I should never have dreamed of going over such a countrv^ 
at nighty but j| seemed quite right and natural with the lightning 
crackling over head, and a reek like the fiTnrIl of the Fit in rny 
nostrils* 1 rode and shouted, and she bent forward and lashed 
her horse, anil Lhc after math of the dnst-storm came up and caught 
us both, and drove us dow^n wind like pieces of paper* 

I don't know how far we rode; but (be druruming of the horse- 
hoofs and the roar of ilie wind and tlie race of the fatal blood^rcd 
moon through the yeiLow mist seemed to have gone on for years 
and years, and I was literally drencher! with sweat from my hdmcl 
to my gaiters wlien the gray stumbled^ recovered himself and puUed 
up dead lame. My brute was used up altogether. Edith CDpIcigh was 
in a sad slate, plastered with dust her helmet off. and crying bit¬ 
terly* “Why canH you let me alone?” she said* ^^1 only wanted to 
get away and go home. Oh, /rfeewe let me go!'’ 

*^You have got to come back with me. Miss Copleigh* Saumarea 
has something to say to you."^ 

It wa* a foolish way of puUmg it; but 1 hardly knew Miss 
Copleigh, and, though f was playing Providence at the cost of my 
horse, I could not tell her in as many words what Snumarez had 
told me. I thought he could do that belter himself. All her pretense 
about being lired and wanting to go home broke down, and she 
rockcil herself to and fro in (he saddle as sb<? soblied* and the hot 
wind blew her black hair to leeward. I am not going to repent 
what she said, because she was utterly unstrung* 

Tills, if you please, was the cynical MLsa Copleigh. Here was 
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alnioat an alter stranger to her. trying to tell her that SamnaTm 
loved her. and she was to come back to hear him say so. [ belle^'e 
I made inysdf understood, for she gathered the gray together and 
made him hobble somehow, and we set off for the tomb, whiJe the 
storm went thundering down to Umballa and a few big drops of 
warm rain fell. ] found out that she had been standing dose to 
Saumarez when he proposed to her sister, and had wanted to go 
home to cry in peaces as an English girl should. Slw- dabbed her 
C)’C8 with her pocket handkerchief as we went along, and babbled 
to me out of sheer lightness of heart and hysteria. That was per¬ 
fectly unnatural; and yta, it seemed all right at the time and in 
the place. AD the world was only the two Coptcigh girls, Saumarca 
and I, ringed in with the lightning and the dark: and tlie gaidanc* 
of this misguided world seemed to lie in my hands. 

When we returned to the tomb in the deep, dead stillness that 
followed Oie Plorm, the dawn was just breaking and nobody had 
gone away. They were waiting for our return. Saumarez most of 
all. His face was white and drawn. As Miss Copleigh and I limped 
up, he came forward to meet ua<, and, when he helped her down 
from her saddle, he kissed her before all the picnic. It was like a 
scene in a theater, and the likeness was heightened by all the dust* 
while, ghostlydooking men and women under the orange trees clap¬ 
ping their hands—as if they were watching a play—at Sauraarei’ 
choice, t never knew anything so un-English in my life. 

Lastly, Saumarez said we must all go home, or the Station would 
come out to Wk for us, and wmlil I be good enough to ride home 
with Maud Copleigh? Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 

I aaid. 

So we formed up, six couples in all, and went hack two by two 
Saumarez walking at the side of Edith Copleigh, who was riding 
DIS how« 

The air was cleared; and little by little, as the sun rose; I felt 
we were all dropping hack again into ordinary men and women, 
and that the “Great Pop Picnic” was a thing altogether apart and 
out of the world-ncver to happen again. It had gone with the 
dual-storm and the tingle in the hot air. 
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JOSEPH KISS 

JOSEPH KI$5 (HoAgATuii, 1843'1921). Most Himgaiiwi pKi. T^ght 

in Rtbmr Bcbools. 

JEHOyAff 

I 

I hav* ieen the worlds I have wandered afar, 

] have worshipped the southern clitne^s heauteous star; 

From Tkra^a bright ihore I have vrandered far lorth^ 

By my spirit of roving sent soy ih and sent north- 
At the foot 4>f the AJjjs, where the rose grows knee^deep, 

And the blue sky of Italy never doth weep, 

Butsweef odors and colors bright fade into nanght, 

.■\nd fly^ like the dotidlete on zephyr^s wiogE caught; 

Tossed hither and thither^ like chaB o’er the plain. 

As to hold it you long, bnt the longing is vninj 
Even thtw from my soul, like a drerum of the dawn. 

Fades this picture so bright, from niera’ry withdrawn. 

The years, in thetr highly eBace as by stealLh, 

Every trace of ife beauty, tts spiimdoyr and wealth; 

^ ct sometimes the sight of some tall, barren roefc^ 

The floodgates of memories sad will unlock. 

Its crags seem like features tliat me terrify^ 

I watch it With dread, reaching up to the sky, 

In bleakness so bare, though majestic withal 
It stands, and ila frowning my soul doth appall. 

And conceuled at tts base, ’neath foliage green, 

A part of itself, that broke from it, is seen. 

By the force of the storm and by tempest ’twos wraught. 

To which once more these storms new life have brought. 

They are parts of himself, sweet chUdreu, hts own^ 

Yet a different life from hie own they have known. 

Where saw t that face which haunts, fills my heart? 

From marble was't hewn, a creature of arl ? 

The flashing of the eye, and the majestic pose^ 

The Titanic genius of Angelo shows. 
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On hifi foreh^d he bcarcih the imprint of woe, 

^*^^*^*^'* viflage of iron IiIa soul wo m^y know.. 

Does It live» or did fancy the imoge create. 

While I„ ncsth Saint Pettr^s domc^ tnighty and greats 
Once did stand? No, There I was dreamiiig again, 

A winter mom^s dreanL, which still I retain. 

II 

I know it now, from home did hail that lace^— 

How could I see it and not sooner Irace,'^^— 

In cassock dark, the figure gaunt, erect, 

Whose every slow niovement comn^ondeth reapecL 

And the boys, we who romped in the street, | 

With awe avoided hinip afraid to greet; 

We gathered then aniil put our heads together^ 

As sparrows seek ihe trees in stormy weather. 

An hundred years, it seems, upon his shoulders weigh. 

Yet proud he walks, os in his manliest day; 

A living legend, covered with a shroud 
He mov^ thus among the human crowd. 

Full of foreboding, yet Twas never known. 

What in his seeming endless life had growti^ 

This sagCn in fame of greatest learning stood. 

To tell though, where acquired, no one coold; 

And yet Twos whispered e^en, that learned was he 
In holy Cabalah^s dark sworeev; 

Tliat he himsdf, at his own wish could bring 
About, that he could live as lives a ting; 

That he had vowed to be forever poor, 

A straW'thatcbed hut he did os home secure. 

He read his books, to synagogue he went, 

T* worldly things he no aWention Icntn 
He spoke the tongue of race# that are dead. 

And Syrian and Chaldaic filled his head; 

Ljile into night, and in the early dawn+ 

Queer hieroglyphics had his attention drawn* 

Wisdom and wine, he thinb the worthier far 
When ripened both by passing age they are; 

Wisdom is One: and faith its loremost claim. 

Wisdom is One ; Jehovah is hU name * . * 
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Who aeccb thutiscment to the foiirih Acgrm, 

That Cod who soith; “Revenge ia my decree!” 

That is his God, and Jike a breath apon a glass. 

Or like the burning tears shed by a dilld, ales! 

Thus came and went before his aged eyes 
Some generations, and dissolved the ties 
That he had known, and all was frai] that c^ne^i 
Steadfast but he and great Jehavab^s name. 

Unspeaking, melancholy and morose^ 

Beneath hb eyelids. It seems in deep repose 
A World of thought doth lie, a houndJess world. 
Which storm and Ughtnizig flash had oft'litncis hurled 
And loa^ about Hw fellow-men he shunned; 
indeed, it seemed as if he lived beyond 
Tils days; but when one w^as about to die,— 

Unbid or bid* he promptly came to try 
With hope divine to SB the dying sout. 

And sacred hymns then from his lips would roIL 
The dying man would ope bis shaded eye. 

And gather strength and faith wherewith to die. 

Full many a night no sleep nor rest he bad. 

But needs muil struggle for his daily bread. 

O’er parchment leaves he would for hours bend, 

And trace thereon the writ, with iron hand; 

The holy wit, the testament of old. 

He copied carefully, and strong and bold 
His letters were* and day and night he wrote 
The name of Him, who in his anger smote 
Him, who revered not Hiirit with iron rodi - * * 

The name of Him he loved, Jehovah, Cod|««« 

Because all day these letters dead he saw^ 

The letters dead became lor him the law. 

FanaLicaUy he, the bygone days 

Did wish relumed, the awful <tark, dread ways 

And when on earth Jehovah was—the torch,—- 

And who profaned Him and died by sword or scorch- 

The letters dead to him were living law. 

To punish swift, the high priest would but draw 
HU sword; and burned on slake or atoned to death 
He who the WTath of Cod encountereth. 
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Ill 


And nt this barr^m rock^s Mcne feel there grew 
A benuteoiu flower^ fair and sweet to inew. 

The brooklet's murmur and the zephyr'a sigh 
To nouriBh her, would with each other vie. 

The soil was bairen, tio inolsliire from above^ 

Privatioji^ poverty^ no parent's love 

Her share, and yet, in spite of all, she grows,— 

This child of Job,—as lovely as a roEOL 
So sweet and pure, a fairy queen she iSy 
There blend in her In charming barmen ie?. 

Those gifts of heaven which heart and mind most please. 
Her form divine, her mov^ement queenly graco, 

And radiantly beautiful her face* 

Melodious her voice, like silver bell 
Which holds the rustic listener iit spell 
When in the eve he hears the distant knell; 

And what she says and what she thinks is bright 
As wings of gaudy butterflies, which light 
On flowers fair^ In dewy mom and night. 

Above all these, her eyes, ah, me! those eyesl 
It matters nothing how my fishdine tries 
To hook the proper word^ 111 not succeed 
ITie superb beauty of ihoae eyes to read: 

But I will tell a tale, do you give heed t 
The naidnighf s depth, the height of mid-day's sun 
Each from the other loving glances won j 
They longed to meet, and for each other sighed; 

They met, each other loved, and ever bide 
Each with the other, and until to-dey 
They live iit bliss; the trulh of what Tva told. 

Do Miriam's flsiuing, darkling eyes enbold. ' 

The fields and gardens gave her needed food, 

IlcT soul grew in its very solitude, 

A kindly nursing which in its due course 
Matured her feelings and with hidden foice 
Her fancy rose. From tattered kavesshe found. 

She learned to read and write; and held her bound 
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Full many a pighl, whea «lie would read by stealth 
Each word^ each tine, each taJe^ each song; and weflJlh 
0( thought dtd gain. Her hungry soul did ycara 
Id learning’s banquet hall to Alt and leam; 

Her soul with almoM holy fire aglow. 

To rise above her spherCt bo dull aitd a1ow« 

Aspkcdi and she did vow to leam. to know; 

Her daily life to cast away, not prone 

Tore fate to tie: but make her life her n¥fn; 

And this she did* more pure her Iife^ more bold 
Half dream of hers and half as ftory told... . 

And once a hook came in her bandst coinplctes— 

Though covcrless and gone the title-sheet. 

And pity ^was, the author was unknown^ 

She read il oft+ an hundred times a year. 

As if it were a song which to the car 
Melodiously clings, and we repeat. 

Because it £1U our hearts and souls complete. 

She rend each play and fell that every role 
Had taken hold, and filled her very soulj 
Now Juliet, she roamed in lovers estate, 

To-njorrow moaned o’er Desdemoiia’s fate; 

Then Lady Macbeth, with her blood-stained hands. 

Then Imogen,—Cordelia now she stands. 

And when the foolish, simple country swain 
Would seek with aw^kward praise her tore to galii« 

She would the role of Queen TiUnia play,... 

Thus Miriam, Job’s daughter, lived htr day» 

IV 

In auturrm eve* the poplar tree (opa sigh,^ 

The swallow soou will flit, soon homeward fly: 
To-morrow^a dawn may find unriiled the nest* 

Sweet bird, wilt here, thoti seek again tliy rest? 

The window of the slraw-thatchal hut now brightly shines* 
The poplaFs trembling crown h illumiueft. 

The poplar's trembling crown seema golden bright. 

Its h^uleaUA hue lends glory to the nighL 
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V 

His hoary head old Job lo&na oji hts hands, 

I^st in deep thoughi, though work his care cotiunandr; 
Before him Jtes (he y^low parchment Je*f, 

And qtiiJJ and ink, and yet, some hidden grief 
Keeps him from work; he cannot tniee his pen. 

The vay lellem dance when now and then 
He tries to work; some cloud bedulU bis brain; 

But as a lion wakening, his mane 

Doth toss, so now old Job doth seem to wake; 

Into his htod the qnill doth firmiy take. 

And, dipping deep in ink, h^ins to write. 

And what he writes, brings to his soul delighL 
It £uil5 his mood, ’tis Moses’ teeond book 
And chapter thirty-two, and he, whose look 
At holy writ is frequent, knows how there 
Ti# told, the old law>giver was aware, 

TJiat while he Was with Cod, on their behalf, 
people made an<t worshipped the golden calf; 

1 sorrow greeter still. 

And Moses' song men’s souls must ever thrill. 


Joshua said: “Dost, Master, hear the voice 
J^om yonder camp? O’er victories they rejoice.” 

Master ^id: “It is not so, my son; 

Tis not the joyous voice of victory won 
Uat tomes from camp, nor yet defeat’s sad wail 
But other voices reach from the vak" 

^d mamsi: As theae things he now indited; 

Hie ravisM ears hear song and shout and hail 
^ once old heanl in nncicnl tele. 

And wng and shout and shout and song he heam. 
Roused are the spirits ofthosc bygone years. 

no, no spirit voices these, *iis plain, 

This music eanhiy k this noise profane, 

A band of strolling players at the inn 
Have built a tent, and there their plays begin: 

The vdlagcm, or aU who could but go, 

^e there, enjoying this uncommon show, 

^ey ch«r ^ weep, the play has louchetl ihcir heart, 
The play and playerE gain the praise of art. ^ 
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This WAS the voice olrl Job barl heard, and then 
tabes flfEain in hnnrl hif^ pert 
To wrile^ but bl be soon a^rsm cease, 
ll iefrma his J^oul cw find no peace. 

The music dies away, no noise brfoxtf. 

He sees the wrazlhs of days of lon^ 

That lorttire hini, the weary, hoary head— 

Why are the days gone by nol refllly dead! 

He once three mardy boyi had called his own j 
Life loot them all. not death: ave^ life alone 
Robbed him of IJiem; ibe one who reafly died, 

A loot, lives in his heart with loving pride- 
The Mrift, the ifmes- the change, the very air 
Of the to-day* which dawns er^ oiie^a aware. 

And which we notice only when their wave 
Prevrtik and yc?terdaya are in their grave: 

The spirit of the times which ever runs. 

Had swariowed* Mnlochdrke, all his ihree sons. 

No faith, no aim. tdeals none, no rite. 

The father and the son do now unite; 

The hoiv tie, which with il* powers divine 
Men in their hrarls with loving care enshrine. 

The tins of heart and blood, old Job* with acom 
And pride, from his parental heart had tom. 

Re blessed his son, and for his welfare prayed; 

Told him to go. A lost farewcU him bade! 

The hoy wis only thirteen years of age. 

Too young, think you^ to enter on life's stage? 

But custom and the law demand it so. 

And out into the world the lad did go. 

For yeara he seemed ns lost* but once there came 
A letter from a place of strangest name; 

“Dear father,”—wrote the son,—”herc in ihb fartd. 
The victories of steam are truly grand,” 

Tht father^B answer was one single word: 

“JehovahI”—as the son had often heard. 

Another letter came f “Here on the banka 
Of the Missouri 1. in labor^s ranks 
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Toil day and night to fdl the ancient trew. 

And inch by inch new territorie? seize; 

Lay raiJroad lies, and oft the Indian chase. 

At night, to starlit heaven I often gaze, 

^d think of home when the hyena’s howl 
And Indians’ shrieks around our eani[i who prow) 
Keep me awalce; but then the amutel. 

Dear father, which you gave, ] have it yeL" 


then no further news, and years rolled by,,.. 
The young grew old, the old perforce must die, 
elqe^ son of Job wm lon^ forgot,.,» 

When to the village came wiib lively trot 
On horse and wheel, as might a king in slate, 

A train of mm; what stir il did create, 
horses, carriages, the lively swarin; 

The negro fiervanls in their uniform; 

It was a lively, captivating scene. 

The like of which the village ne’er had seen. 

Before the straw-thatched hut they stopped, behold 
Upon the threshold stands ered, though old. 

^oud Job; and from a carriage steps a man.— 
^e southern sun had turned his skin to tan,— 

A giant figure, he, a worthy son 
Of worthy sire, pleasant to look upon. 

A lady, too, alights; a wornan fair; 

He leai her to his father, standing there. 

OW Job outspreads his arms, about to kiw 
^ long-lost son and daughter, his Is hlissl 
^en suddenly he shrieks and starU aback 
A golden cross hangs on the woman** neck.’ 
“Apoalate, Ihoul” he cries; ‘■tbou’rt not my sonl 
A|^late, ihou* No nearer come! begone! 

Nc er shnlt thoa o’er my threshoh) step, swear I 
Jehovah, witness! 1 my son deny!” ’ 


VII 

His memories are sad. Beneath (heir weight 
His soul doth rise, as even (hen, too late,., 
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The o\A wound opes and freely bleeds again 
As it bled once wkeu £i^ he knew lifeV banOi^ 

He wbs and weqjs, hie heart may almost break. 

Most painful are the ways his thnnghts do takei 
He had, yea, it Is true, another aon, 

A splendid boy, who edmiralion won 
By his bright thought and brain and mind^ 

He, too^ went fordi^—aod onward, but to find 
Himself on paths bU aires had never trod; 

In plant and stone he sought to find bia Cod. 

The highest goals of learning he did gain. 

Pound everything, but sought a God in vain. 

His name and fame shine brightly as a star 
Among the great men who munorlal are. 

Savant^ philosopher, known o^er ihe globe;, 

AlasS no longer he a son of Job! 

And silently a sentient, burning tear 

Holla down his face, so strong and yet austere^ 

Cod only knows^ these tears well from his heart. 

The thought for his third, youngest son impart. 

He sufiered not, that he the world should roam. 

He loved this boy the best, kept him at home. 

A lively youth, of mischief full and fun. 

That kind of boy who^s loved by every one. 

The picture of himself while he a boy. 

This ynungest son of his, his grcaleat joy. 

He was not yet fifteen,.«> when lo! the world 
Did seem to turn and ipjake; flags were unfurled. 
Thrones shook, and shouts did mark the BastUle^s falL 
With martial noLse *T’o arrm goes forth the calll 
Blood-red the very grass, blood^red the dawn .. - 
The boy enlists, nor waits till he be drawn. 

Beneath a heavy gun he would suceumh. 

And his the burden was to bear the drum. 

And with his drum from field to field he went, 

Until at last a bnUet his rest sent... * 

VIII 

The taper 6 burning low, and now to bed 
He is ^out to take his weary head; 
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And BA he risea, 't seems ii deeper ^loom 
Ohtainji; his own dark shadow fills the room 
Miriam, my darling child!" he whispers low, 
lliou art still mine? the boys, oh, great mv woe 
r VC lost them all! May anget guard thy sleep, 
t^abriel, HaphaeL o'er thee watch and keep 
From thee the evil spirit of the night. 

That naught thy golden dream and sliunhcr blight; 
Jehovah, keep my Miriam sweet, secure!” 

And then, to still the pain he must endure, 

He goes to look upon his child, his own; 

And to her room on tip-toe ste^; a throne 
To him her couch, on which his child inclines! 

But, lo, the pale moon only illumines,_ 

Has he seen right? he stare*.—he sees, to-nfaht 
An empty couch,—Miriam has taken flight! 


IX 

And as the stag, who bears the shot and feels 
ft whistling, graeing past, and knows it deals 
A <^adly atm: though once that aim was bad. 

And suddenly stands stiU,—with eyes like mad 

"l!*' 

With sudden leap will fly, but to be free 
Though daiyer larks perhaps behind each tree: 
Tliua acted Jok First stunned, be gasps for breath, 
«« glmng eyes are shadowed, as by death; 

His mind grows blank; he knows not what to do; 

1 Jic heart is broken of the poor old Jew 
Aod then in accente slow; “She, too, she, too; 

My l^t and only child is gone from me. 

My Minam is token by Cod’s decree." 

And then he sobs, and freely flow his tears, 

friends’ biem; 

Not for himself he feels the awful blow, 

^8 for his child his burning tears do flow, 

^en put the agony of his great woe, 

^ile still convulsed bis sturdy, giant frame; 

AH gone, all lost, yet I fore’er eaebim; 

Steadfast u One! Jehovah is His Name!” 
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And then his windov? opes. His eye is dry; 

But here and there a Btflr [« in the sky ; 

His eagle eye far inlo night doth spy* 

The heaveoSr it seems, ere overcast with clouds^ 

As if bU nselure donned funeral shrnticls. 

As if to list to hiin bad come in crowds; 

As if all heavr-ti and earth had come to know 
That he, in spile of awful blow and W'oe, 

His ancient failh in Him did not forego! 

Then with a voice, which shakes the very wa!b 
Of his small hut, and by its power appals, 

Into the night with trembling voice he caHs: 

*‘Lord[ CcnU Thou giv«t and taketh with thy breath, 
Adonai, God| Thine is all UCe and deathl” 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST 

HEINRICH VON KLEIST (Cenruui. 17774B11>. Pbywrijhl and joumilisL 
ImpnUire per«priiiu>l. Wliilr trivcling. flow MicsHfJ w »Pr "f*"' 
nwtliii in F™ch jmL HU pUy* rfow lo gain K«HEnit«iii. 
fItUltiiDII b«cunc deat*T»J^t irtignJ dvnbk! •aiddf with ft Btilio pmchuit t 
Hifj. Woilu; FenifutUta. Tfii Prince ef H^mbarg, Ukhaet KoHuna. 


the BECCAR-WOMAN of LOCARNO 

Al the foot of the Alp*, oeai Locflmo in Uppof Italy, stood once a 
casde. the property of a marquis; of this caatle, m one goes south* 
ward from the Si. Gotlhard, one see® now only the ashes and lui^- 
In one of its hiph and spacious rooms there once lay, on a bundle 
of straw which had been thrown down for her, sn old. sick woman, 
who had come begging to the door, and had been m^n in an 
given shelter out of pity by the mistreasi of the ewlle. The Marquis, 
returning from the hunt, happened to enter this rooin, whore he 
usually kept his guns, while the old woman ky there, and angrily 
ordered her to come out of the comer where the bundle of straw 
been placed and to gel behind the stove. In rising the old woman 
aUpped on the polished floor and injured her spine severely; 
did she hurl herself that only with unspeakable agony could ^e 
manage to cross the room, as she was ordered, to sink moaning 
behind the stove and there to die. 
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Some years later the Mafquij, owing; to War and bad hnrvcata 
having lost most of ha fortgne, decided to sell hi, «tnl«. One day 
a noblenian Florence arrived nl the castle which, on account of 
Its ^autiful situation, he wished to buy. The Mar<|uis. who was very 
anxious to bring the business to a aiKCBaful conclusion, gave in- 
stnichoiw lo his wife to prepare for tbdr goest (he above-mejitioned 
room, which w« now very beautifully ftirnished. But imagine their 
ho^or when, m the middle of the night, the nobleman, pale and 
distracted entered their room, solemnly assuring them that tm room 
was haunhj by tomething which was not visible, bat which sounded 
as If soi^dy lying on straw In one corner of the room got up 
^d slowly and feebly but with cUstinct steps crossed the room to lie 
uowTi moaping and gro^tibg behind the st^ve. 

Tbe Marquis, horrified, be did not himself blow whv laughed 
with foiic.^ memmcnl at the nobleman and said he would gel up at 
once and keep him company for the rest of the night in (he haunted 
room and when the raoming came he ordered bis horses to be 
brought round, bade farewell, and departed. 

This incidrat, which created a great sensation, unhappily for die 
Marquis frightened away several would-be buyers; and when amongst 

the rumour arose th^t 

JX « \ niidnighl, he determined to 

Z!e niv^ F 1^1 iovmiigate it himself the 

wfr lb until midnight. To his 

the mysterious i.oj«; u sounded as though somebody rose from 

™ i ^.ing ^h.nd the stove. Ue next morning whesi he 
^e doi^lairs fiis wife inqui^ what he had discovered; he looked 
T^d with nervous and troubled glances, and after fastening the 

Marquise was mom 

^ to make a cold-bloodcd trial in her company. Accompanied 
iLtd Xir:Th f<>l'owiug nigrin the room iX 

^ant to smother the terror which she felt, and to put the noise 
iLaJ^ ordinary and^ casual event which it would br easy to 
discover. On the evening of the third day. luc boih of them, with 
beating hearts, went up the stabs to the guest-room, anxious to get 


a.t the Cdiis« of the di^urbance, ihcy found that the ifatdi^og^ who 
happened to have been lot oE his chain^ was slandm^; h| the door 
of the room; so tiioL withoul gi%^ing a dehnite roason^ both perhaps 
uneonBclously wishing to have another living thing in the room 
besides iheniselves, they took him into the room with them. About 
eleven o^elock the two of them^ two candles on the tablet the Mar¬ 
quise fully dressed^ the Marquis with dagger and pistol which he had 
taken from the cupboard b«ide him, sat down one on cndi bedl 
and while they entertained one another as well as they could by 
talking, the dog lay down^ hia head on Kis paws, in the middle of 
the room and slept. As the clock began to strike midnight the horrible 
sound began; somebody whom human eyes could not sec raised 
himself on crutehes in. the comer ot the room; the straw could be 
heard rustling beneath him; and at the first step the dog woke, 
pricked up his ears, rose from the ground growling end harking, 
and, just m though somebody were makirug straight for hiin, niov^ 
backwards tow^ards the stove. At the sight the Marqmse.^ her hair 
rising, rushed from the room, and while the Marquis, who had 
snatched up his dagger, called ‘Who is there?^ and received nn 
answer, she, like a mad woman, had ordered the eoaeh to be got 
out, determined to drive away to the town imntcdlately. But before 
she had packed a few things together and got them out of the door 
she noticed that all around her the tastle was in flames^ The Mar¬ 
quis, overcome with horror^ and tired nf life, had taken a candle 
and set fire to the wooden panelling on all sides, tn vain she sent 
people in lo rescue the wretched man; he had already found hia 
end in the mr^t horrible manner possible; and his white hones^ 
gathered together by his people, stiU lie in Oiat corner of the room 
from which he once ordered the Iwggar-woraan of LpOcamo to risc^ 


FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB KLOPSTOCK 

FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB KLOPSTOCK (GmuHa, 1^1803). Main srchll^ 
ftf 15 ih century inije pendciil Cerraan writian^ AuLbor of ffreai bibbcml epic, 
Th€ MessJaK and Oifet Both wnrki influfatiAl an cMtcmporariftK 
deeply tcLt eualioa lala rlefiaical fonns- Ltio "haniic’' puema sdnuileled 

Gertuan naiiundiaBL 

THE CONTEMPLATION Of GOD 

Trembling I rejoice, 

Nor would behove the Voicse, 
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If that the Eternal were 
Not the Greater Promiicr! 

For^ oht I know^ I feel 
I HOT a ainiier still— 

Should know, should feel the same, 

The Borrow and the diamei 

Albeit Deity my spot 

More clearly shown to me had net. 

Unveiling to my wiser view 
The wounded sours conditlop true. 

With Eiended knee, 

AfftoiUfifaed and intenselv Dravina. 

Thai I my God shall seel 

Ohf meditate the thought divine. 

Thou thought-capaciooB soul of mine. 

Who near the body^i grave an ever. 

Yet art eternal, and shall perish never! 

Not that thou vertturest into 
The Holiest of all lo go— 

Much uDconsidered, never prized, 

Ne^er celehraled, ne'er agonized!_ 

Cdestiol graces 

Have in the Sanctuary their dwelling plac<»;~ 

From afar only but one softened glimmer. 

So lhat therewith [ die not suddenly— 

«>«•£« atmnier, 

Of Thy bright glory let me sese! 

The man how great! who thiu hi»prayer preferred_ 

“Grace have I found of Thee! 

Then ahow Thy glory unto me!”— 

Thus dared, and by the Infinite was heard! 

That Land of Golgotha he never entered;_ 

(W, only once, he failed in Cod to trust-^ 

An early death avenged the doubt he ventured!_ 

How great proved him a punishment so just! 

Him hid the Father on the clouded Hill; 

The Filial Glory passed the finite o’er;_ 

God of Cod spake! the trump the while was still, 

Nor did the thunder's voice on Sinai roar! 
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Now^ id that cloud ot seeming night 
[le sees already^ in the light 
Of dayt no shade itiokc^ visLbler^ 

Long cenlurics— (so we aver) — 

Beyond the bounds of time; and, feeling free 
Of loomenUs passed successively^ 

Thy glory now bcholdeth he— 

Holy! Holy! Holy I 

Most nameless rapture of my soul! 

Thou^t of the Vision blest to come! 

My great assurance and my goal 1 

The Rock whereon i stand, and gaze op to my heavenly home! 

When that the lerrots both of Sin and Death 
Fearfully threat to prostrate me beneath. 

Upon this rock, oh! let me standt 
Thou whom the Dead of God beboldl 
When grasped in the almighty hand 
Of ^atb> that may not be controlled! 

My soul, above mortality 
Exalt thyself! Look up and sec— 

Behold the f alLcr’s glory radiant shine 
In the human face of jesus Christ dlvinel 
Hosanna! let the loud Hosanna tell— 

The plenitude of Deity 
Doth in the man Christ Jesus dwell— 

Vet scarcely sounds the cherub's harp—it shakes! 

Scarce sounds the voice—^It Iremhlea—trembles! Now wakes! 

Hosanna! Hosanna! 

The plenitude of Deity 
Doth in the humanity 
Of Christ Jesus dwell! 

Even then when on our world shone brighter atill 
A god-beam, and Redemption did fulJill 
That prophecy of blood*—when he knew scorn 
And woe, whereto none else was ever boro— 

Unseen by mortals. Cherubim beheld 
The Father's gZory\ unexcelled. 
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Shine jji the face* where aje it shone, 

Of the co*elemaJ SoftJ 

I see^—I th^ Witness! LctF 

Efildnights, sore perplexed, had bo 
Doubted* and with severest agony 
Adoring, wrestled so?^ 

Yes, hint I see-^ 

To liim appear the Risen! His hands explore 
Ihe wounds divine; and now perceivetb he 
(Ahoul him heaven and earth explrel) 

In the Son’s face the ^ory of his Sire!— 

exclaims—in douht no more 
fj^ut him heaven and earth expire!} 

“Thou art my Lird mid Cod-the God whom I adoret*» 


HERMAPf AND Tff USNELDA 

w^il* 

Wi^ battle dust bedecked! Never so fair 
Wfla Hernmn—-n^'Vnr 
His eye so brightly yeti 

l^me! for desire I tiemhle! Reach to me 
The eagle, the blood-dropping sword! Come, breathe 
rest in mine embrnce 
From the too fearful fight! 

Rtel here, that I may wipe away the sweat 
Off from thy brow, and from thy cheek the blood— 
How giowTs thy cheek! Thus ne’er 
ThusRclda Herman loved! 


even then, when tn the oak shade first 
Wift thy brown arm thou wilder compassed 
f stayed, and saw 
The^ undying fmnic bi thee 


me; 


mich now is Ihiue. Relate it all in grova, 
That timidly Augustus, with his gods. 
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Drinks ncct^ now—that moire 
ImmortBi Herman ia!” 

‘*Wliy tmriwt thou my hair? Lies not the dumb 
Dead father before ufl? Oh, had his hom 
Augm^tus led—there he 
Might lie yet bloodier!” 

“Herman—nay, let me rai« thy Einhifig hairp 
That o'er the |?arlimd thread its iresaes may j— 
Siegmar is with the godsl— 

Follow—nor weep for him!” 


THE TWO MUSES 

I saw—oh, tdl tncp saw I what now la* 

Or what shall he?^wtth Britain's Muse I saw 
The German in the race compete. 

Fly ardent for the crowning goal- 

There, where the prospect terminaTcs* two goals 
Closed the career. Oaks of the forest one 
Shaded; and near the other waved 
Palms in the glimmering of the ere. 

To contest ns^, the Muse of Albion slept 
Into the arena proudly, as when she 

Dared mate the Grecian Muse, and hravo 
The heroine of the Capitol. 

She saw her young and trembling riTalt who 
With high emotion trembled; yea, her cheek 
With rosea, worthy of victory. 

Glowed, and her golden hair flew wide. 

With pain already in her throbbing breast. 

She held the breath restrained; hung, forward hent» 
Towards the goal;—the herald raised 
His Irtmip—her eyes swam dnmkenly* 
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Proud of Uiy courage, of herself, ihee Kauned 
llie lofty Britoness with nohle glance. 

Tuiscone. “Yes, near the hard* 

1 grew with Uwe in oaken groves;— 

Bui I waa tnW thon wert bo more. 0 Muse! 

Pardon, if tJial thou an immortal, me 
Pardon, that now 1 first am taughl 
Whal at the goal I'll better ZeamJ 

Yonder ft stands —but mark the further onel 
Se^ thou tia crown ? This courage thus suppressed, 
low silence proud, this look of fire 
Fjjted on the earth—1 knew it well! 

^ ponder once again, ere sounds to thee 

w^f^f*^***™®*^""* StroTc not I 
Witli h*r of old TbcnnopyliCj 

And eke with her of the Seven Hills?” 

She spake. The solemn, the decisive time 
Approaches with the herald. With a look 
Of ardor spake Teulona quick— 

“Thee I, admiring, love, O MuseJ 

But dearer yet love immortality 

And yonder palms! Oh—if diy geniu, will,— 

Touch them before me:—but, e’en then, 

WtU I seise likewise on the crown t 

0^ bow I tremble! Ye immortal gods! 

J haply may reach first the god Bublime!— 

Then may 1 feeJ, 0 Qritoness' 

Thy breath on juy loose-flowing Jocks I” 

^e berdd clanged- With eagle speed the? flew,— 
Iheir far car«r smoked up with dust, like clouds;- 
1 looked—beyond the ©ak the duit, 

Still billowing, hid them from my eight! 
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VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 

VLADEiMIR KOROLENKO (Roisiui, 1833-1921). HHlI LricralBiaii, hair Paluh 

writer. Spent mucli of life \n Sibr'-riin wile* but rmauned feniA] and opiJ- 
mUtlCi CuuTHgeoiM deXender e>E fmdom. A* iltwy wrilcTp link between 
TsiTEonev and Che-khoTi Wral-knowia noYcli: .tfakflir'j iJfeianit The. BHfid JflMI- 
cumj BtdricAi *nifl Frai^" “Tbe Old 


THE OLD BELL-RINGER 

It wa5 growing in^\/u 

The tiny village^ nestling by the distant streHm, in a pine forest, 
was merged in that twilight pecidiar to starry spring nighta, when 
the logp rbing from the earth, deepens Uie ahadowa of the woods 
and hib the open spaces wilh a silvery blue mist. , , ^ Everything 
was stilly pensive and sid^ The viMage quiedy sliunbered^ 

The dark outlines of the wretched cabins were barely visible; 
‘ here and there lights glimmered; now and then yon could hear a 
gale creak; or a dog would suddenly bark and then stop. 
Occasionally^ out ol the dark^ murmuring forest emerged the figure 
of a pedeatrian^ or that of a horseman; or a cart W'oald jolt by. 
These were the inhabitants of lone for^ hamlets going to their 
church for the great spring holiday# 

The church stood on a gentle hill in the center of the viliage-^ 
The ancient belfry, tall and murky, was lost in the blue sky* 

The creaking of the staircase could be heard os the old bell-ringer 
Mikheyich mounted to the belfry, and hb little ianlern.p suspended 
in mid-air, looked like a star in space. 

It was difficult for the old man to climh the staircase. His legs 
served him badly, and his eyes saw hut dimly^ # - - An old man 
like him should have bemi at rest by now\ but God spared him 
from death. He had buried hia sons and his grandsons; he had 
accompanied old meri and young men to their resting place, but 
he still lived on. n'was hardi Many the times he had greeted the 
spring holiday, and he could not fcmember how often he had vmil^ 
in that very belfry the appointed hour# And how Grid had again 
willed that -. , 

The old man went to Ihe opening in the lower and leaned on the 
banister. In the darkness bdow, aronnd the church, he made oul 
the village cemetery Jn which the old crosses with their oulatretchtid 
a rm. Ecemecl to protect the ill-kept gravefi Over these bowed here 
and there a few leafless birch trees. The aromatic odor of young 
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buds, wofled to Mikhcyich from lidow, brought it a feeLinc 
oi the meJatioholy of ctcrnul sleep. 

^^ere would he be o yenr hence? Would he again climb to this 
height, beneath ibc brass bell to awaken the slumbering night with 
Its nietaUic pcah Of Would he be lying in a dark comer of the 
graveyard, under a crow? Cod knows! . , . He was prepar«J; in 
the meaniiRie God granted him the happiness of greeting (he holiday 
oncfr iDpne, ^ 

Glory be to God! His lips whispered the euslomary formula 
as fais eyes ioolsed up to the heaven bright with a million twinkling 
stars and made the sign of the cross. 


"Mikheyich, ay. Mikheyiehl’’ called out to him the tremulous voice 
of an old man. The aged seiton gaied up at the belfry, shading 
his unsteady, learHlimmed eyes with kh hand, Irving to see 
Mikheyich. 

“What do yon waul? Here I am.*’ replied the bell-ringer, looking 
down from the belfry. Can’t you see me?" 

“No, t can’t, h must be time to ring. Whal do you say?” 

Itoth^lookod ^ihe Stars. Myriads of Cod's lights twinkled on 
high The fiery Wagoner was above them. Mlhheyich meditated- 
No, not yet a while. , . . I know when. , . 

Indeed he knew. He did not need a watch. God’s stars would 

tell him when-Heaven and earth, the while cloud gently float- 

mg in the sky, the dark forest with its iudutinct murmur and the 
nppbug of the stream emrioped by the darkness—all that was 
faimhar to him, pan of him. Not in vain had be spent his life here. 

the distMt past arose before him. He recalled how for the first 
time he had mounted to ibis belfry with his father. Wdl how long 
ago that was. and yet how recent it seemedl ... He saw himself a 
blond ladj his eyes sparkled; the wind^ol the wind that raiso 

"“Jwl'as wings, 

l?r ilk Way down below, tiny beings walked almut, 

and the village hub looked small; the forest bad receded, and the 

enormous, so 

“And there it is, an of ft!” smiled the gray-haired old man, 

gaiitig at the little clearing-That was the wav of life. As a 

young man one can not see the end of it. And now, there It was. 

Z^rZ k" ITif^ beginning to thu grave 

over there which he bad fancied for himself in the comer of the 
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cciii«tery+ + * * Weli glory be to Cod! U w&^ thus to rciL The 
burden of Jife he had home boctorahly, and the damp earth teemed 
like bia mother... ^ Soon, very aoon! 

But the hour bad cDine. Mikheyich looked once more at tbe atara^ 
took o€ hla cap, made tbe sign of the croaa^ and graaped the bell^ 
ropea. In a moment^ the night air echcfed with the resounding 
stroke. Anather^ a third, a fourth ^ , * one after the other^ GLImg 
the quiescent, holy eve, there poured forth powerful, drawn-out, 
singing soundsi^ 

The bdl stoppeiL The church aerviee had bcfrun. Mikheyich bed 
formerly been In the habit of going down to stand in tbe comer by 
the door in order to pray and bear the singing. This lime he remained 
ilk the bdfry. It was loo much lo walk the stairs, and, moreorer, he 
felt rather tired« He sat down on tbe bench and+ as he listened to 
the melting sounds of brass, fell to musing. About what? He would 
have been unable to say. . . . The tower was dimly lit by the feeble 
light of his lantern. The still vibrating hella w^ere invisible in the 
darkness; from time to time a faint murmur of smging in the church 
below reached him, and the night wind stirred the ropes attached 
to the iron tongues of the beJIs. 

The old man let bis head droop upon his breast, while hb mind 
was confused with fancies. “Now they are singing a bjimn,*^ he 
thought, and imagined himself in church, where he he^rd the 
children's voices in the choir, and saw Father Naum, long since 
dead, lending the congregation in prayer; hundreds of peasants* 
heads rose and fell, like ripened stalks of grain before the wind. - . ^ 
The peasants made the sign of the cross... . All of these are familiar, 
although they are all dead. . . . There he beheld his father's severe 
face; there was hb brother fen'cnlly praying. And be also stood 
there, abloom with health and strength* fill^ with uneoct^cioasi hope 
of happiness, . , . And where was that happiness? . - - For a 
moment, the old mtnb thoughts flared up, illuminating various 
episodes in hb past life..., 

He saw hard work, sorrow, eara - - p where was this happiness? 
A hard lot will trace furrows even in a young face, will bend a 
powerful back and leach him lo sigh as it haJ taught his older 
brother. 

There on the left, among the Tillage women, with her head 
humbly bowed* stood hia Eweelheart* A good w^oman. may she 
inheKt the kingdom of Heaven! How much she bad suffered, poor 
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wom&n -,Coi«tani poverty ani] work, uni the inevitaWe sarroiva 

of a womm » Jifc w.U ^rilher her beauty: her eye* will lose thrir 
uster add iiiiteatl of the customary aerenity, dull fear of yn, 
expected calamities will settle perpetually on her faw. . . . WeH 
then, where was her happiness? , . . One son was left to theni! 
their one hope and joy; but he was too weak to withstand temptation, 
nd there was his rich enemy, kiieelin|r an<i praying to be for- 
joven for the many tears be had caused orphans to shed. He crossed 
h ^lf ardently and struck his forehead against the gronud. . . . 
Milcheyich s heart boiled within him. and the dusky faces of the 
upon human sorrow and human wickedness. 

bounded hy this Iiell-tower. where the wind moaned in the darkness 
and stirred the ropes. . . . “God be your judge ['■ mattered the old 

sh Have you fallen asleep up there?” 

fthoutbid fromrone from below* ^ 

r r3ll“?* ‘^‘i rising to his feet. “Cod! Have 

W C Such a thing never happened before!” 

,k. „ hand., he grasped the ropes. Below him, 

bannere. sparkling 

■‘CbrUt^^ ioy'>*“ «I1 reached Mikheyich. 

Lhnst IS risen from the dead!” ^ 

*o hlm^iilrr responded fervently to this call.... It seemed 

was more ’^7*’ brightly, and the crowd 

wiu more agitateri} the banners seemed to be animated and the 

them up and blended them with the loud festal pealing of the bells. 
Never before had old Mikheyich rung like this! 

bri37*;:* 

rhem™ l-iph and higher into 


A powerful bass bell proelaimed. “Christ Is ri«ni” And two 
lenote. trembling with the alternate beats of their iron tnnmm 
repeated joyfully. “Christ w risen!” tongues, 

And two small soprano,, seemingly hastening so as not to be left 
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hL'hirtd, crowded in among ihe more powerful Yoxces and, like iiltle 
children, EJing hurriedly^ cheeTfullv% ‘Thrift b risen!” 

The old heliry seemed to treinhle and and the wind^ flap¬ 

ping iU'Mingn in thf! old iiclhrtngerb face, repeated^ ^‘Christ Is risen!” 

The old heart forpol its life, full of carw and grief. The old 
Iielhrinper forgot that his life waa confined to the narrow lioiiLs of 
the dreary belfry, that waa alotie in the world, lik« an old storm- 
broken Btiunp. . , , He heard those singing and weeping sounds that 
rose to heaven and fell again to the sorrowing earth, and it seemed 
to him that he was surrounded by bis sons and grandsons, that he 
heard their joyful voices^ the voices of young and old blend into 
a chorus and sing to him of happiness and joy which he had never 
tasted m bis life^ ^ . He pulled the ropes, while tears rolled down 

his che^, and his heart beat violently with the illusion of hap¬ 
piness. * ■. 

DcIowh people listened and raid to each other that never before had 
old Mifcheyich rung eo well. 

Suddenly the large bell uttered an uncertain sound, and grew 
dumb- The smaller ones rang out an unfinished lone, and then 
stopped, as if abashed, to lialen to the luguhriou.^ «ho of the pro¬ 
longed and palpitating note gradually dving away upon the air, , , . 
The old bell-ringer, utterly exhausted^ fell back on the bench, and 
the Iasi two tears trickled slowly down his pallid eheekss. ^ , , 

“Ho, there! Send up a substitute; the old bell-ringer has rung his 
final strokon” 


ZYGMUNT KRASINSKI 

ZYCMUNT KaASJK.SKt (Poli-tu Pw, pUrwriEks tnd Doveh>n 

homanticisi with d«ep philQ«>phic{iJ tindandoe. Embitifred by IwEtllF Polidi 
rracLiDoi to father't loyalty lo Eamls, lUod tnxt of life shroiMk B»t^kadiiia 
work; Tht Un^Hmae Com^^dy, a in|#tic rblon of aoclil rewlutkuL AIbo mules 
high HindQg FoUlb pocEii. 

A LECEm 

It seemed to me that precisely during the vigil at the Birth of our 
Lord I emerged from the gates of Rome and walked along I he 
Campanile. The pagan graves were wanning themselves In the 
rays of the sun^—it was early mom—and the sky as clear and the 
plain as sad as in ages past 
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T woUcfii bIJ day long torne by Uie atreagtli of the soul. The 
Mcient aqu^iurts ran aJodg beside me but I went on beyond. 
The ivy, a« in the pictured models of the nunger of Christ riwtied 
on the walls of the ancient ruins. Above me swept llocfc# of white 
birds—before me on the ground wriggled a glistening snake. The 
roar of the ocean began to call raej 

k k ^ highest mminit of the earth, when I 

Deheid the sen the sun was already setting—and far out over the 
water sttu^ a black blot like a liviiig thing, constantly growins 
larger and flying landward towards me—until it increased to a 
huge aise whew the aun had faded completely and twilight had 
begun to dcaeend. 

It was a great black ship, without sails or masta—dashing die 
waves into foam with its timbers. From the centre of the ship a 
coi^n of smoke belched forth gliding back into the infinite. 

Lver more darkly—like an inky spectre it circled in the eKpaoBf 
with thunderous roar-when two night lights gleamed before it 
on the ^an and a voice sounded from the deck, “I* this the last 
night of the vigil of the Birth of our Lord?” 

i^rmed in spirit I answered from tny height, “It is true, to^ay 
is the vigil. And at once the ship stopped at the very edge, the 
pale ^am enveloped her, and slaek and sparks were emitted from 
sides. In the ruddy glow rapidly declining—for a moment the 
d«k gWd brightly. Figures stood there in crimson caps and 
white clookj—1 heard the jangling of chains.—It seemed to me 
that a heavy long bridge was lowered from the ship lo Ihe shore 

—an upon it in the darkness the figures came rushing out directing 
Lheij- steps to\i'ard mp. 

And when they were very dose, they asked us with one voice, 
Which way a the road that leads to Rome?" I answ-red, 'There 
IS no road, ^is is a wilderness.” And they answered, "Then lead 
u^ And when 1 hesitated, they again spoke in low, sad toii«. 
We are what i.. left of the Polish nobility, an angel appeared lo 
us. an angel not unlike those whom our forefathers mw, for he had 
Minp wilhout brilliance and a mDUmiiig veil over hi-i brow~hiit 

bea%'<m. and he it was who directed us 
hilhrr. We have been sailing for a long lime, the galea have been 
terrilie and many difficulties have we had at sea but the will of the 
Lord shall be accomplUhed if tcnlay « midnight, wo arrive at the 
basilica of St Peter, 

Thereupon I said to them. “Follow me. thou unhappy people” 
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And I Vtim^ to go tact from ihe dior« of the ocean toward the 
dtj, trembling and praying sb if I were arousing a ccmeLery and 
SB il the dead were riaing up and falloiring me. 

A wind sxose and no more clouds were viaihle. Everywhere in 
the deep dark sky the stars were twinklings while below was a vaat 
black plain! Only now and then we passed dusky mounds or a 
pile of grey ruins or mnyhap the gates of an aqueduct, Iti the 
distance oite could hear the rustle of tall reeds—^above at tunea 
sounded the shriek of a night bird^ and near by, somewhere among 
the siuike-n graves came the mormurings froTn beneath the earth! 

They strode along behind me—I could feel on my back their 
heavy breathing-—I moved on swiftly for they were iji ha-Hte—1 could 
hear the plumes on their caps flutter in the breeze and the very 
fold* of their capes pufl up with the wind! 

It seemed to me that I beheld a wandering Light In the distance 
—and immediately a second and a third. 1 advanced 1 beheld 

a great number of lights on the plain moving rapidly from ail sides 
in One direction. And the soond of many voices began to hum in 
the wildemessp 

When I came nearer 1 saw a great body of pilgrims passing over 
the Campanile with torches in iheir hands. Tlsr glow which they 
cast went with them between two solid walk of blackness but the 
light glistened on the tall cr-nsscs, pictujfs of aainia and on the 
flags of various nations which fluttered In the breezes- 

Into the Very centre of the multiIndea 1 led my own groiipp and 
at that instant I beheld the melancholy features of Lhose who 
followed me. A strange ectosy was in their eyes but il was not the 
lustre of life, Thev carried swords on which they leaned as did the 
other pilgrims upon their staffs. 

Hardly bad I entered wrilh them into the light of the torches 
when it seemed to me that the niassea stood still asking, **1S*lio are 
you and whence do you come?^’^ 

They paused and a strange smile passed aver ihelr lips while 
they onsw'Cred as one+ “Is there no longer anyxme on this esrth who 
recognisea as?” 

A low hum conatantly growing in strenglh hlltd the atr and it 
Seemed to me that aU the bands of pilgrims of a sudden cried out, 
*^Wc know- you—yon are the last heroes of the earth,” 

Then they marched forward sayingt “We saw an angel with a 
black band on his brow who commanded tis to hasten to Rome. 
Tell us, did any of you also hear that voice?” 
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lu the mullilude a great tumult arose in answer^ *^Anieaj~tiiat 
iame angel bade us leave our hames—bis voice increased in the 
night about our heads and he gave us no peace^ En these days, he 
said^ Christ would be borti for the last time a| the grave of Peter 
and from ihat moment nothing shall be bom nor nothing ahalJ 
die on earth/* 

And the multitude became eileni and stood as if startled by its 
own vrordi^ 

The Poles were the first to move onward—rJirowing back their 
while capa over their shoulders—, From all aidesi of the Campanile 
a greater and greater mass of pilgrim.^ crowded forward. Already 
we saw the battlements of the city—already wc heard the harmony 
of the IjcUs— sounding more clearly the nearer we came^ 

On the gates^ on the lowers^ festoofis of lights appeared and more 
Loudly echoed the bells as one after another awoke to join the 
rest Until soon all the church bells of Rome resocmded« 

It seemed lo me that ihe night was transformed into white day, 

] did not in the least recognise the streets, from which 1 had 
departed in the morning. There where once mins projected fre¬ 
quented only by owls'—baskcts of blooming (iowem and glowing 
lamps now swimg. The Roman populace came forth in throngs 
shouting: us rejoice—rejoice ye sU^ for today Christ is bom 

to ua.” 

And when they beheld the Palish nobles entering the gates and 
the streani of pilgnms hebiud them gaily springing forward they 
cried out: “Why are yoa so sad. you, our guests? If the long 
voyage has wearied you, moisten your lips with the juice of the 
orange. Remove your white caps and your black cloaka-^-behold, 
here arc dusters of myrtle—here, cameUas, we ofler them lo you 
to adorn your temples with garlands!” 

But in silence and with furrowed hrow-s, the Poles advanedi 
through their midst and marching said to me, “Where is the 
basilica of Peter? Wc must hasten and our hearts are downcast 
Is the midnight hour close in truth?” 

I led them across the Forum. It seemed to ttie that the Amphi¬ 
theatre of Flaviantis—recently empty, dark and ancjeni—^tood now 
like a giant of resploidant light from hs base to its massive shields 
gleaming with lamps so that every ivy leal upon them cotdd be 
plainly distinguished. Women and children in glistening garments 
promenaded through various portions of the structure and clapped 
their hands In welcome to us who approached. 
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Every irth in (he Famm and every column gl* ved and blamed* 
At the ^uidiuLk a waJ] of golden finme^s ihe Capitol, ahone forth. 
The very atara in heaven had grown peUid before the great Hood 
of brilliBnce. 

The people contumed to about: Hesanna!” And the 

pilgrlma sang psalniB of penitence. The masses perpelualJy surged 
hither and tliitber^ aouiidmg guitars, scattering flaring sparks in 
ibo air, and through the centre of all this sea we poceeded in 
garmenta of blackness^ slowly, in sorrow of souL 

From every balcony, every roof, from ihe streets^, violets and 
roses descended upon ua. 

Already the bell of the Capitol boomed far behind and before 
U9 in the wide apace sounded the bell of St. Peter. At last it rang 
independently, more sonorously than all the rest. 

We baatctied in the direction of that voice, we crossed the bridge 
over the Tiber^ the houses oo its batiks eranding out like quiet 
Conflagrations, the river Hke a ribbon of flame. The angel palace 
bristled with cannon, every instant one of them biased forth and 
thundered. 

We turned and entered the eourt)'nrd of St Peter’s, Its dome waa 
hung with thousonds of scarlet I Bm ps, the cross at its summit like 
a diamond, the pillars at either side of the courts as if of twisted 
fires. In the centre were two fountains like two flowing rainbows, 
and I beheld a vast mass of people waiting there. The doors of 
the cathedral stood open and within an inhnitnde of blaming 
brightness. 

While it was possible the Poles and the other pilgrinM advanced 
hut at the steps and at the base of the portico, the throng closed 
up the way. Pausing therefore^ they demanded a passageway, but 
ever more closely from the fronts from the rear and from the sides, 
the crowds pressed in upon them^ 

Then the voices of the Romans arose: "Are we not the first, has 
not this church been our own for ages upon ages?** And among the 
pjlgrinu were heard other voices saying! **Up to this time the 
Polish noblea have led the way for uSt ahall they be allowed to 
enter the holy place before us?” 

And I looked and saw that the Poles had lifted their swords in 
token that ihey would defend themselves. With □ pure fire their 
blades flashed in the clear air! 

But at that instant on the baltlements of the basilica high above 
the heads of the people appeared a figure iu royal purple which 
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sjMfce in thundeTf>iL>! tones: "'Let pass those k1ie> for the Catholic 
faith ransomed another nation from death anti later for that faith 
perished themselves, Ch-B paafiageway to the dead* first of hIII” And 
the cardinal eilendfd hta hand toward the rifjht and toward the 
leh as if he were dividing the multitude^ and down heiow the 
masses: did Lndeeil separate and niaJco way.—which seeing^ he turned 
back into the building. 

And together with the Potes I moimted the steps and advanced 
directly through the portico into the church and on up to the chief 
altar beforo the lamps which burn at the tomb of Peter. Here 
they paused, and removing their crimson caps, they unfastened 
their white capes and kneeling, worshippedT holding their uuahealhed 
weapons in hand. 

The snowy gleam of marble shone in the vast cathedral, the 
silvery transparent smoke of the incense rose to the arched dome 
and fiDated above us. Oo the mo^c floor lay f^rattered fiowera and 
palms. From all the chapels echoed choirs oi gentle foytii] voices 
and off in the distance around the doors, the apace began to fill. 
The pilgrims marched through that world of song and light just as 
they did through the eity^ dark and unrejoicing* A stream of Romans 
rolled into the basilica^ notify. And when each group had taken 
its place under tta own banner, at its own altar, then the great 
expanse became silent again, us if it w'ere a vast vacant space. The 
song? in the chapeja were stilled and from the Vatican echoed the 
sounds of iTumpela gmng si^ that the people were approachifig. 

Through the ceuire of the church proceeded all the friars and 
monka of Rome, the dders one after another, some in white rob®, 
others in grey horw-hair cloth, with crucifixefl in their handsL Then 
came the bishops wearing their mitres and silverv trains and after 
them the cardinals in splendid crimson, around them priests in 
dalmatics and troeps of children in white garmetiCs, carrying wine, 
incense and wreaths. 

And when ihe procession arrived at the main altar where the 
crowd# separated forming a clear path between walU of living 
people who now suddenly fdl to their knees, an aged grev haired 
man wolfced sTowly forward, wearing on his Lead a triple crown 
and a white vestment over his golden surplice. 

At a great distance behind him remoiiaf^d the soldiers^ attendant# 
nnd the throne borne by pricsis. He stood alone in the wntre of 
the throng and of the cathedral, alone he ascended the main altar. 
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It nemeJ lo me, that each flPp took an iHlerminable length of time 
and that he never wodJcl come to us. 

And as he thus advanced m the centre of those bovdng before 
him Louchlitg their foreheads lo the ground, he closed his eyes at 
times as if seeking relief from so many lights. Now and then he 
essayed to make but Ircinhliugly left onfinisficd the sign of bis 
blessing, until, pausing, he sighod and lifted up his handfi to heaven, 
but he was unable to hold them npraisad—they sank exboustedlyE 
At his deep drawn sigh, the people lifted tbeir heads. The sorrow 
of their father caused all to grow pale and then, I noted^ that from 
the main altar one of the cardinol^ had turned away* die same one 
who bad ordered that we should be admitted. With grave stepp he 
descended towards the aged eldest of elders and exietided his hand-t 
turning shining eyes upon the grave of Peter. The aged man ad¬ 
vanced a few steps hut with lingering difficulty* The cardinal shook 
the rings of his long hoir with a sidelong motiou giving signal lo 
those who had remnined in the rear who at once h^cned forward 
carrying the golden throne- 

Then the father who is on earth grasped Ihe uftn of the throne 
with hia pallid band and seated bimsdih Quickly they lifted bim^ up 
and the inimpcls in the church again thundered forth* The cardinal 
walked along beside the throne. The people lifted themselves from 
the floor, the bell began to ring and twelve times the arched dome 
quivered* Around the main altar a cloud of incense arose and 
from it the pope ascended the steps as the cardinal announced: 
“Christ is bont/^ 

From amid the group of pilgrirna at oiTC5C a voice cned out 
mournfuliyj **Will not the words of the angel be borne out in 
truth that Christ is bom for the laet time?” 

And iheKomnn people shouted out angrily! “Who dares blMpheme 
in the church of Feler?^ 

One of the Polish nobles stepped forth crying: “They ore not 
blaspheming* We do not fear you—they speak the inilh—I myself 
and ray brethren beheld the angel of sorrow/’ 

The cardiua! ogoin like a prince of power waved his hand and 
said, “Peace unto the people of good will* pray ye now for the 
raoM has hcgtin^—the time is short and today there must be prayers 

on earth as in heaven.^ ^ i * t. 

We all began to pray awaidjig great things. And our hoJv falhw 

snl before us on the throne- 
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From tht chapcU apain row voices like angels' cfioini, fuU of 
heavenly rapture. A portion of iho night passetl and while-robrH 
priests came and offered their hands to our father. He descended 
from the throne and approoched the altar taking the chalice in his 
hands, for the moment had come for the holy sacrifice. Tlie cardittal 
poured wine iDtif) tlit chalice^ 

JiLst at ihe znoniem the dialice WiiS being uplifted^ when nM bar! 
Fallen lo tlieir knee?, a Toice from the air was heard which uttered^ 
liver And when, atiniTeTj we raised our heads^ w beheld a 
large figure with head bent upon the central gate, slowly dissohing 
—ever becoming more poisly—the hands bloody, the feel bleeding, 
but the figure itself of Enou'y whiteness—and—belting like snow 
—it vanished^ 

Then the cardinal as the pope holding the chalice in his hands, 
still hesitated, himself uttered the words; “lie, mbaa est!" and 
tlieu he cried in a powerful voice, "‘The times are fulfilled!” and 
rending the purple on his breast^ he extended his hand toward the 
grave of Peter saying, “Awake and speak!” 

From every lamp above the tomb a fiery tongue hurst forth and 
a wreath of dames swung over the dark sepulcher- From ihe depths 
of that darkness, a body arose with hands upstretched to the donie, 
and standing buried in the tomb to ita breast, it shriekedp "ffoer 

After this outcry it seemed to all of us that the vaulted arch of 
the dome cracked for the fif?t time. 

The cardinal then said. ‘Teterp do you recogniae me?” 

And the body answered, “Your head rested on ihe bosom of 
the Ma'^tcr at the lost supper and you have never perished from 
the earth.” 

The CBTflina] responded, “Now it » conunanded to me to linger 
among human beiags and to embrace the earth and hold it to ray 
bosom as the Master held mine that last Dight of ITig life on earth.” 

And the body replied, “Do ns you have been cotninanded." 

Then the cardinal again waved his hands as with the authority of 
a prince, and the body repeated r "Woe be unto me!” and fell with 
a terrible crash as into an abyao, back into its grave. Above, the 
vaulted arches began anew lo shiver and break. 

Horror overwhelmed us all Only the Polish nobles gazed with 
dauntless eyes, IcAniug upon ihcir tworda. 

The pope m his triply crewn had knelt down on ihe steps of 
thr alUr and, os immovahlr as m filatuc, cantlnutd knoeling^ 
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Thr cardinal spoke; “Co fortli, all of you—^>-ou anti you and 
vou,—Jest some of you perish beuftath the ruins of these walls” 

The people answered from all sides, “Lead ufr—you—under whose 
protection we have this day entered.” 

A cry of terror arose for the arches wer more thunderously 
burst into fissures, the pillars and columns all about shook and 
lump* were shattered and extinjptished by a great wind. 

Then spoke the cardinal, “Father— mine-^do you wish to rnnain 

here?” , 

And Ihe aped man lifting hl& hands to hU crowns answered m 
a iorrowfiil voice: “I wish Xq die here—leave me* my Eon. 

All the people heard these words, and shrieked, **Rim—Icl oa 
njn away!'* 

And the Romans wete the first to recover and began to Bcei 

And each fjoop or hmid moved from its altar with its banner 
and made haste to fly away* 

Then the cardinal, kneeling at last* pressed his lips t(> the nid 
man^s brow and made the sign of a bleasing around his crown 
like a garland of livid light in the air, then he descended and 
walked toward the gate of the church with a manellous plow 
encircling his brow. The entire church was twUled and bent a.^ 
a dying body in the last throes, but he, with uplifted hand, stayed 
the cracking, tumbling vault above the people and ^ood watch inp 
until the last one of them had gone- 

And departing he said to the Polish nobles. People^ follow after 

But these did not answer- 

He turned his head back again and said, “Follow after me. 

They did not move. 

When he had reached Ihe pate, driving the people before him 
like a shepherd, h'* h^koned them for the la^^l lime with bU hand. 

But they only lifted up their swords as if with their edges dicv 
would hold up the falling walls and they cri^ out ahoeelher, 
shall not desf?Tl that ai^ed mati—it Is bitter* indewb tt> die aU a one 
—and who should die with hiin if not we?—Go you. all—we do 
not know how to run away*” 

The cardinal stopped on the Very threshold and from a diilan^ 

iTtaile 1u Ihctn tbe »igti of hb hlfsaing and of ibe paHund «n'vul 
lighL In bis eyes that momant a tear glistened » ho said, Yet u 
momenl more and you periab.” 
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Bui in lhal moment ibey were h^tening lo the main altar In 
offer a harfcd to the kneeling ami dring. They advanced in their 
white capa and in the gleaming of thrir swotifc—and the four 
twisted column? of the ahat snapped like a split tree and came 
crashing down—even the metal canopy dropped in ruin?—the entire 
cupola like a sinking world, fell to the ground. 

And all the porticoeSt the palace nf the Vatican and the 
colonnade in the court cracked and hnrst^ falling into du?l. Both of 
the fountains like two white doveth fdl to the ground perishing. 
The populace rushed ever farther on like a sea forced from il« 
shores and, it seemed that it was si rend y mom^ though the sun 
had not yet risen. But 1 seemed to see only the morning star ohove 
a pile of ruins, as high, as immense as had formerly been the bosilicA 
of Peter. 

Upon this gigantic mountain the cardinal ascended and it seemed 
that I followed after him carried on hy strength of aouL 

When he had attained the sninmit. he seated himself there as on 
a throne and gaaed at the world* His purple robes dropped from 
his body and he was transformed into a figure of white ensllvered 
by the mild glow* In his hands was o book and over it he bent his 
head reading attsitively. 

His face was entranced with on expression of love and fulness 
of peac& 

I approached him and said jnst as the aun hegan to rise: *^Sir* 
is it tme that Christ was horn for the last time yealerday in that 
church which to-day is no more?” 

With a strange smile and without lifting his eyes front his book* 
he responded. “From the time of Christ none arc born and none 
die on this earthn” 

Hearing this I lost my great fear and asked. “Sir^ and those 
whom T led thither yestetdav, shall they lie foro'er under those 
ruins,—all those dead around the aged dead man?^ 

And the while saint answere^l me. “Fear not for them. Because 
they performed the last service for him. Cod will reward them—for 
those who pass out of life are like those who arc entering upon it. 
the dead just as the livbg are of God* Instead of loss—they gain 
—it win be better for them and for the sons of their sons ” 

And when I understood, I rejoiced and my soul awokenetL 
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the eclipse 

Thebe were Stina of Ridgecote and Lina of Bird»D|f and 
of LitHcmarsh and Muja of SkypeaL and Bed# of Fmn-darkne^ 
and EliiL llie new wife on ibe old aoldiera place, and two of 
other pea^t women b«id«-^ of them lived at the far end of 
the parish, bdow StorhSid™, in ■ region so wild and rocicy none 
of the big formowiiers had bothered to lay hands on iL _ 

One had her eabLii set up on a shelf of rock. ancrtK« 
pul up at the edge of a bog, while a third had ouo that fllo<^ at 
the crest of a bill so iteep it was a toilsome climb geltmg to iL i 
by chance any of the other* had a cottage built on more « 

ground, you may be sure it lay so clow to the mountain m to ^ut 
out the sun from autumn fair time clear up to Annoncaa^on ^ 
They each cultivated a little potato patch do^ hy the cabin, 
though under eerioua difliculties. To be sure, I or* 
kinds of Mil there at the fool of the mountain, but it was h^ 
work to make the palchc* of land yidd anythmg. 
they had to dear away so much atone from their fidd*. J wodd 
have built n cow-houae on a manorial e^ale; in MPm F , 
ditches ns deep as graves, and in others I^y had Wt 
earth b sacks and spread H on the ba« rocks. Where the sod wM 
not so prmt, they were fo««r fighting the lough tfaiatie and pig* 
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weed wbich sprang up in such profusion jou would have thought 
the whole potato bud had been prepared for their benefit. 

Ali the livelong day ihe wonicn were aJouc In their cabins^ fqr 
even where one had a husband and ehildreii, the man went off to 
hb work e^erjr morning and the children went to sehooi. A few 
among the older women had grown eons and daughterB^ hut they 
had gone to America. And some there were with Jillb children, 
who were at ways around, of cout^; but lhae could hardly he 
regarded as company* 

Being so mueh alone, it was really necewary that they should 
me^ eomel lines over the cofec tups. Not that they got on so very 
well together, nor had any great love for each otlier; but some 
liked to keep posted on what the others were doing, and some grew 
despondeni living like that, in the shadow oi the mountain, unless 
they met people now and then. And there were those, too, who 
nettled to unburden their hearts, and talk about the last Instter from 
America, and those who were naturally talkative and jocular, and 
who longed for opportunity to make use of these happy CwUivtti 
talents. ® 

Nor wns it any trouble at aU to prepare for a little party. Coflec- 
pot and coffee enpa they all had of couree, and cream could be got 
at the manor, if one had no cow of one’s own to milk; fancy bis¬ 
cuits and small cakes one could, at a pinch, get the dairyman’s 
driver to fetch from the municipal bakery, and country meidiants 
who sold coffee and sugar wttie to be found evervwhere. So, to get 
up a wff« party wns the easiest thiug iraaginahle. The dLEculty 
lay in bnaing aji ocxa^loti. 

Ridgecote+ Lina of Birdaon^ Kaj&ii of Litdemarz^h^ 
Fiiin-darkiiEss, and Elin^ the new wife 
at the ohl soldier’s, were all agreed that it would never do for them 
to ^l«brate in the mi dal of the common every da v life. Were they 
to be that wasteful of the precious hours which never return, they 
laignt ^t a name. And to hold coffee parties on Sundavs or 
great Holy Days was out of the quesU'nn; for then the married 
women 1iad husband and children at home, which waa quite com- 
pimy enough. As for the r«t-^orac liked to attend church, some 
j«shed to visit relatives, while a. few preferred to spend the day at 
home, in perfect peace and stillness, that they might really fed it 
wflB fl Holy Day. 

Therefore they were aU the more eager to take advantage of every 
possible opportunity. Most of them gave parties on their name- 
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days, though some cdebrsted the great erenl when the wee lUUe 
one cut its finil tooth, or when it Iwk its Bnil steps. For those who 
received moneydettera from America that was alwaya a ctinveiiieiit 
excuse, and it was also ip order to invite all the wometi of the 
neighborhood to come and help tack a ijuiJt or stretch a web just off 
the ioom. 

M the same, there were not nearly jms many occasioDs to meet as 
were needed- Chie year one of the women was at her wit s 
It was her turn to give a party^ and she had no objection to carry¬ 
ing out what was expected of her; but she could not seem to hit 
upon anything to celebrate- Her own name-day sbe could not cjele- 
bratei, baling named Beda, as Beda has been stricken out of ^e 
almanac* Nor could she celebrate that of any member of her family, 
for all her dear ones were resting in the chuTtrhynrd* She was very 
old, and the quilt she slept under would probably opUbsI her. She 
had a cal of which she was very fond- Truth to telh it drank coffee 
just as well as she did; but ihc could bardly bring heradi to bold 
a party for a cal! 

Pondering, she searched her alciarmc again and again, for there 
she felt she must surels^ find the folution of her problem. 

She began at the be^nning, with **The Royal House’^ and * Signs 
and ForecastSt" and read on, right through to *^MarketO' and Postal 
Transmittanccs for 1912,” without finding anythingn 

As she was reading the book for the seventh time, her glance 
rested on ^ Eclipses/* She noted ihiit that year, which was the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred twelve, on April seventeenth there 
would be a solar eclipse. It would begin at twenty mJjtules past 
high noon and end at 2:40 o^clock, and would cover uine-teutliB ol 
the sun^s disk. 

This ahe had read befoTe^ tnany wtlhoul altachinp any 

Aignificiuice to it; but now, all at one*, it became dazzling clear 
to her. 

^Now I have it!” she excluimcd^ 

But it was only for a second or two that she felt confident; and 
then she pul the thought away, feiuring ffiul the other women would 
just laugh at her. 

The next few day% however, the idea that had come to her when 
reading her almanac kept recurring to her mind, until at last she 
began To wonder whether she hadn t better venture. For when 5 ^ 
thought about it, whnt friend had she in all the world she loved 
belter than the Sun? Where her hut lay not ft ray of sunlighl penfr 
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trated her room the wJjoJe winter long. She counted the days until 
the bun would coioe hack to her in the spring. The Sun wus the 
only one who was alwa>is friendly and gracious to her und of whom 

ahfi couJd never see enough. 

She looked her years, and felt them, loo. Her hands shook as 
li ^e were in a perpetual chUI and when she saw herself In the 
Jookiflg.glaaa, she appeared so pole and washed out, as if she had 
been lying out to hleac-h. It was only when she stood in a strong, 
warm, down-pouring sunshine that she felt like a Ui-iijr 
being and not a waiking corpse* 

The more ahe thought ubout it, the more she felt there was iu> 
day m the whole yeor she would rsther edebrate than the one when 
her fnend the bon battled against darkness, and after a glorioiia 
conquest, came forth with new Bpleodor and majesty. 

The se^'enicenih of April was not far away, but there waa ample 
UiM to make ready for a party. So, on the day of the edipse 

.V “11 »at drinking 

coffee wtifa Beda at Finn^arkness. They drank their second and 

chatted about everything imaginable. For 
ote said they coudn’t for the life of them understand why 

Deda &homa be giving a party. " 

Memiwbile, the edipso wo, under way. But they took little notice 
of It Only for a moment, when the sky turned blackish gray, when 
h tail' under a leaden and there cume driving a 

howling wind with sounds as of the Trumpet of Doom and the 
lan^tabone of Jitdgmem Day-^n|y then did they pai»o and fed 

When all was over, and the Sim stood out in the heavena so 
b^ningly happy_it seun^ to them it had not shono with such 
bfiUiancy and jwwer the whole year—they saw old Bcda go over to 
the i««dow, and stand with folded hands. Looking out toward the 
EUitlit siop«^ she sang in her quavering voice: 

'Thy Ahming mn goes up agaiiL, 

I thank Thee, O my Lord! 

With neiv found courage, strength and hope. 

I ral$e a song of joy, 

TJii. and transparent, old Beda stood there i„ die light of the 
window, and as she sang the sunbeams danced about her as if 
wanting to give her, also, of their life and strength and colo;. 
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When she had finirfieci ibe old hymn-verse she tuni«l and loofcfsd 
at her gueslA, as if in apology. 

‘*Yoii mj' she said. haven't any better frnaid than the bun* 
and I wanted lo give her a party on the day of her ecLpse- I felt 
that we should come together to gteet her^ when she came out of her 

darkneflS^^^ * ■ l 

Now they imdeffltood what old Beda meant, and their he^ 
were touched- Thev began to spealc wdJ of the Sun. She was kind 
to rich and poor alike, and when she came peeping into the h^ 
on a wiiitcr^i day^ she was as comforting as a glowing fire on the 
hearth- Just the sight of her smiling face nude Ufe worth tlvlng, 
whatever the troubles one had to bear.” 

The women u'ent back to their hotuee after the part)^ happy 
Ktd conteEt- They eom^ow felt richer and more secure In the 
thought that they had a good* failhlul friend in ihe Sun. 


LAO SHE 

LAO SH£; (Shu Ch’Ing<h"tiii* ChioM, im- ). Iodine wrilcr af saiiritid 
fictioo^ Dunof War with jKpwn. was |i(m£ih'nt af Wriur^a LiJi^ue, wrate 
Qtk pliy*. Siii-$h£h ruflg-i'flnrf, nowl ©f occupied Pekina, widely accliuBisd. 


TtlE TRAIN 

The train slerlwl a long while ago, ond now tha wheds 
moumlqlly along the rails, the passengers sighed and counted the 
hours: seven o’clock, eighty nine, teit by led odock 
would arrive, and thev would be home around midnighU U might 
not be too late, for the children might already be pul to bed. It^ss 
New Year’s Day, and they were all in a hurry to get home. They 
looked al the cans the frail and the toys heaped up on ihe shdvM, 
and already they could hear the children crying ‘Papa, papa., 
and ihinting of all this, they lost ihemselvo in ^eir thoughts; 
but there were others who were weU nware that they would uol 
be home before Jaybreak* 

There were not many passengers in the second-class ™ 7 W- 
There was fat Mr. Chang nud thin Mr. Chtao. and they sat in iba 
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cojupartniGiit oppo^Ud one another. Whonevor they got tip, 
Uiey spread iheir blankets over their seats lo sliow ihftl intruden 
would not be welcomed. When the train started they found to I heir 
surprise that there were very lew passengers indeed, and somehow 
this led them more than ever to feel grieved at the thought that 
they were iravelling in a train on New Year’s Day. There wern other 
similarities between the two jMusengers; they irere hoih holding free 
passes, and both of them had been unable to obtain the pass until 
the previous day. They were both indignant at this treatment, for in 
the good old days friends were mode of sterner stuff, and so they 
shook their heads and pul the blame on these sivcalled friends who 
had prevented them from reaohing their home before the New Year’s 
Day. 

Old Chong removed his foi-fur coat and tucked his legs 
under his body, but he discovered that the seat was too narrow 
lor Bitting comfortably in thU posture. Meanwhile, the temperature 
of the carriage rose and beadg of perspiration began lo roll down 
his brow. *Boy, towels!* he shouted, emd then to Mr. Oiiao he 
said: i wonder why they turn so much heal on nowadays'. He 
gasped. *It wouldn’t be so hot if we were travelling on an aeroplane.' 

Old Mr. Chlao had token off bis coat a long while ago. and now 
he was wearing a robe lined with white aheep'fl fur. and over that 
a deeveleM jacket of shining black satin. He showed no sign of 
feeling famk He said: ‘One can get a free pass on an aeroplane, 
too. It isnt diHicult’. And he drawled off with a faint suiile. 

*Ii’b ^er not to risk travelling by air*, old Mr. Chang said, 
trying hard to keep his crossed legs under him, but succeeding 
only with great difiicully. ‘Boy, towels!' 

The ‘boy’ was over fortyi and his neck was us thin as a stick, 
BO thin that one imagined that it was quite easy to pluck off his 
head and plant it back again. You could see him h’uirving backwards 
and forwards along the passageway, hk hands full of steaming 
towels. He was always eager to serve, but really—the way ihe 
manegement made yon work on such a sacred day—it was reallv 
inconceivable. Toking advantage of the rocking movement of the 
tram, he swung his body towards a certain Mr. K’ou. ‘Like a 
towel, sir? It's trying to travel at this time of the year.* 

Mr. K’ott was dressed with eonsidcrable oclaL He wore a dark 
■erge overcoat with a beaver colbr, with a brand new black satin, 
melon-Bhaped hat. He had removed neither his coat nor his hat, 
■nd he sat there as rigid as a chairman on a platform waiting 


^Itronly lor the moment when lie would addrc^^ a huge ntidicnce. 
He look the towel* ^Urlching oul his arm at fiiU length, and taking 
care nol to fold his elbow lie described a semi-circle with the towel 
utili] it reached his fflcex Then he rubbed his face fastidiously and 
Ostentatiously^ When his (acc emerged from the whirling dood of 
die towel it dazzled and lent to his person a renewed splendour and 
dignily- He nodded to the ‘boy\ without explaining why ho was 
travelliDg on New Year’s Oay. 

And meanwhile the waiter knew perfoclly well that the man was 
a friend of the manager* The carriage began lo rock agaiPt mid 
the movement of the carriage hurled him into the passage way. 
Steadying himsdfT he untwisted a towel and bolding it delicately 
by two corners he offered it to Mr* Chang. * Would you like one, 
sir?", and the man reached out for it# his thick palm touching the 
central part of it, which was the hottest. He pressed it to his face# 
rubbing bard os though he were cleaning a mirror. Then be handed 
Another one to Mr. Chiao, who showed nd enthusiasm, but took 
the Lowd and with It proce^ed !o dean hia nostrils and fingematU 
delicately. When he relumed it to the waiter^ It was all greasy and 
black. 

*The icLspectors will soon be coming now\ he began. When they 
have gone, you wtJ] want to haTc a rcat* and if auy oi you gentlemen 
would like a cushion^ jtist let me know*’ And he went on a 
later! "There are not many passKigers on boardt find you 11 all be 
able to have a nap. tl’s a pity you gentlemen are spending a day 
like this on a train# but as for us waiter*^—He sighed* He realized 
that he had been talking tod tnuoh. 

'What’s wrong with the heating system?’ Mr. Chang asked^ os 
ho tossed back the toweh 

Wouldn’t advise you to open the window, the waiter answ ered- 
'Nine to len you’ll catch cold. The railway is under a rotten man^ 
ment.' The chance lay wide open for him, and he entered quickly, 
They make you work all the year round, and don’t even let yon 
rest Qu New Year's Dav, Well, all talking is vain.’ 

And M it was, for 'the train had drawn into a ^mdl wa^ide 
station. Half a dozen soldiers came into the coinpartTnenh 
hoots thundered on the floor, their leather belts flashed m the ig^ 
and their luggage constated of four large cases of fireworks wrapp^ 
in scarlet paper and decorated with charaelers cut out o go 
paper. The boxes were so large that for a long t™? they were un* 
decided what to do with them* Finally, a man who resembled a 
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battalion coimiMmder. said that they ibotild be put on tht floor. 
Boo^ thundered. A cloud of gicy caps, rtcv uniforms and grey 
A momcnl Inter someone said: ‘Hurry!', and they obedi¬ 
ently disappeared. A whistle Boimded from the train, rather iwiTffli.d , 
Lights and shadows flitted about, and the wheels began to rumble 
and the train to roll out of the station, 

Tbe waiter walked from one end of the carriage to the other, 
looking as though there was something on his mind. He stole a 
gianoB at the two soldiers and then at the heap of fireworks which 
lay so ujicompromisingly on the floor, barring his way; hut he dated 
not Eay anything^ Tin; battaliob commonijer was lying dowb. tired 
out, his pistol on the little table at the side of the carriage. The 
platoon eoramander had not yet dared to imitate him. but be had 
removed his cap and was now violendy scratching his scalp. The 
waiter took care not to awaken the senior officer, but he amil«f 
voluminously at the junior. ‘What was I going to say?’ he said in 
a half-apologetic tone of voice, hesitantly, ‘Oh yes, I was going to 

SSr ^ "P ™ 

my?' the officer answered, month awry with head scratobing. 

replied his head shrinking tortoise-fashion into hts shouldcm. 

If 1 have any more trouble from you, what about fighting it 
oot the officer suddenly shouted. He Lad b«n won, thin by the 
dbhumour of his senior officer, and he was perfectly prepared to 

** '’al-t. and he abruptly dis- 
uppMced. As he passed Mr. ttaug, he «td: The inspectore will 

be here soon^ sir, 

Mr, aang and Mr. Chiao were developing a cordial friendsliip. 

Jhc U^±et mspectioti be^ao. 

Chaired'to inform Mr, 
Chang jmd Mr. aiao to get their tickets ready. They gave him 

nckets. He was awestruck wheu he realized that the tickets 

ev^ "k^^t gentlemen became 

wen greater than before. He returned Mr. Chang's p«, at once, 

but he -n‘ured to detain Mr. aiao’s for , mc^t |^„« i, ^ 

dearly indicat^ on_ the that the holder was a woman, and 

T Mr. Chiao was a man. The 

two inspector, drew apart and began to whisper into each other’s 
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A jnf>rtieni later they nodded to one Hnother^ and it wai dear 
that they liad reached a commorL understanding that on New Yearns 
Day a Tnari. might paw for a woman. The waiter retiLrned Mr. Giiao^s 
ticket with both handj^ apologeticalliy^ 

The battalion commander was now anoring. As sooi! aa he noticed 
the arrival of the idspeetore. the platoon commander put his ieg^ 
up on the scat and show^ed every sign of an unwillingness to be 
disturbed. The inspectors* attention was immediately arrested hy 
the pile of fireworks which littered the passageway. They nodded 
in admiration, overeotne by the length and the soLldily of the fire¬ 
works. And they passed through the conipaTtinent+ and it was not 
until the first inspector reOiChed the door that be turned to the 
waiter and said: ’You'd better teU them to put the fireworks on 
the sh*lves\ end in order to save the waiter from further embarrasa- 
ment the second inspector added quickly: ’Better stiU if you did it 
for them'. The waiter nodded his thin neck like a pendulum wiAout 
saying anything^ but all the while he was asking himself: *You 
haven’ll the courage to tell them—that’s whit it what can 

1 do etcept nod my head?—and besidefi^ there is a great difference 
betw’een nodding and doing.' The truth dawmed on bis mind^ The 
fireworks must nof be moved. 

Co-home-go-homc-go-home^gO'home. The wheels roared iti chorus. 
But they were very slow. The star^atrewn sky undulated. Hills„ tre^, 
villngesT graves!, flashed past in dusters^ The train dashed on and on 
in the darkness^ Smoke^ soot and sparks shot up furiously, and then 
disappeared. The train ran on, flying hreothlcMly, one patch of 
darkness following on another. The lights were ablaze, the tempera* 
nin? steaming, all the passengers were weary to death, and not one 
Was inclined to sleep. Co-horne^go-home-go-home. TTie farewell riles 
to the Old Year, the libations to the gods, the offerings to the 
Ancestors, the writing on the spring scrolls, the fireernckers, the 
dumpljjigs. the sweetraeats, the dinners and the wine—all the^ 
became suddenly very real to them, filling their eyes and their 
ears, their palates and their nostrils. A smile would light upon their 
Bps and instantly disappear, dying away at the recollection that 
they Were still physteally In the train. Go-home-go~bome^go*bome* 
go-honae. 

Mr. Chang took down from the shelf two holtlcs of distilled 
wine, and eaid lo Mr. Cliiao: ’WeVe just like old friends now. How 
about a drop of this? We might sa well enjoy New Years Day 
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reoaon why we shoyian’l oijoy ourselves'. He handed over 
« cup of die wjne. Red \'infcow wfne. Tw«iiy years old. You can't 
get n on the markeL Bottoms iip,^ 

Wti dhs Ao WAS loo poll to to refyso* 

likelr^yXL*”'' 

iI»*P**? up one another s cupa, and slowly and iinperceptlhly 

longue* were tinloosened. Thev 

^ked of (heir famiJiea, their jots, their friends, the difficulty of 
earning money, free p«»«i. Their cups clinked, their hearts clinked, 
tb«r eye nioisJened, they were permeated with warmth, 

H- ^‘,'7^® “'’n was not very much It-fi now. 

ie luittcd his collar. Efeads of perspiration stood out on hia brow; 

rYv L Jloodshot and bis tongue was atiff. Though sliU 
^'r l'> mere babbling; he had not vel 

completely lost hia BeJf-control, he could still put a curb on the 
cunous inner urge which nearly Jed him to curse in front of hia 
new-found friend, and the reauJtant of these forces look the form, 
w ™ ? quarrel or inciylity, but rather of eTtultation and gaiety. 

; “We to stomach only half 

dcathljf pde He pr^uced a packet of cigarettes and threw one at 
Mr, Chnim;* Both lit iheir cigarettes, 

Ci^home-gohome-go-hmne-go^hotne. In Mr. Chang's ears the 
wheels sounded as though they were going at hreshneck speed. Hie 

everything began barring. His head 
umed round and round in the air, buzzing like a Ry. All ohjects 
were dancing and glowing in red circles. When the buzzing ceased, 
his h^t once more began to beat at its accustomed ritual, and ho 
opened ha eyes slightly, partially regaining his strength. He pre¬ 
tended nolKmg had happened, and groping for the matchbox ho 

Sudd^ly on the table a greenish flame Hared up. smeUjng of alcohol 

rising, spreading 

?• Cigarette 

He'?eJl"ih*1 M f JJ^Wy caught fire. He threw it away, 

doint jhA' extinguish the fire, and in 

RctS t Willies. Iridescent tongues 

heked the unopened parcels. Mr. Chang's face was hidden in flaS«. 

Mr. Ch.ao thought of mnnmg away. The flames on the table soared 
ap, and the parcels on the shelf shove seemed to reach down to 
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calixh the rUin^ celunuiE of Eimies. Flenae llnLed willl (Ifiine. Mr. 
Chiao hLnaself was Tha fire reached h» eyehrowB^ charring 

iheizL, ETiappittg at his hair, which siiiled+ lighting up ihe aleohol 
an hb lips and turning him into a hre-hraathing monster. 

Sudden!?: pop, pop^ pop . * . ll sounded Kke machine-gun fire. 
The pbtoon commander had hardly opened his eyes when a cracker 
eip!(^ed on his nose and sml sparks and blood flying in fine sprayik 
He rose, and began franikally running. There were ejqjlosions 
everywhere, under hla fcct^ all round hia body. The noise was deafen^ 
ifig as though they had stepped on a land mine. The battalion com¬ 
mander was swallowed up in the fire before he could open his eyes^, 
He was trying to open his eyes when the right eye received a dir^ 
hit from one of the exploding crackers. 

Mr. K'ou started up. He cast a quick glance at his luggage on 
the aheii. Some of the parcels w^re already huming, and the fi^re was 
closing in Irono all sides—from above^ from below, and even from 
a long way avray. Flames licked at hinlt and an idea flashed through 
hb mind^ He picked up one of bis shoes from the floor and smote 
at the windowpanei. He wanted to jump out of the window. The 
glass was broken^ a gale rushed in, the fire turned wild- His eollar 
of beaver-skin, the four bedroUs, the five boxes, his clothes—4hey 
WTfe al] swallowed up in the flame^i The train ran on, the wind was 
roaring, ihe firecrackers kept going off, Mr. K"ou ran like a wild 
animal. 

Mr. Chang waa dcad-dnink, and he by there like a log, Mr, 
Chiao, Mr, K^ou and the platoon commander were running about 
in all direcdona^ stark staring mad+ The battalion commander knelt 
on the bench and wailed, The fire had already penetrated every 
comer of the cairi age the smell of sulphur was su flocati ng. The 
crackers were no longer explotling—they had all been liumt. The 
noise died away, but the Emoke grew thicker. And al last those 
who Were running about no longer ran about^ and those who were 
wailing no longer wailed- The fire began to devour the furniture. 
The train kept darting forward, the wind kept roaring. Red longuca 
of flame struggled within the dense clouds of smoke, hoping for 
an outleL The smoke turned milky, and the flames began to thrash 
at the windows. The whole carriage was transparent with light, and 
longues of fire streamed away like streamerEi a thousand torches 
burning brightly in the wind. 

Brilliant rockets shot out In sprays. The night was dark and the 
train was a chain of lanterns pouring out licking flam«- Of the 
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■ecntid class carri^e, only a charred slcdeton remained. The fliimea, 
having nothing to feed oUt tnovEcI biK^kwaj-ds and forward^, and 
finally entered the third-clasa carriage. Smoke come first, sendtrig 
out a pungent, and slightly sweet smell of charred flesh and fumiliire. 
Fire followed. ‘Firct Fire' Fire* Everyone was shouting in fearful 
panic. They lost their heads. They broke the windows in an attempt 
to leap out, and then hesitated. Some began to run, and then they 
would fall against one another and fall down. Some sat transfixed 
to their seats, unnble even to cry. Turbulence. Panic. Every effort 
proved vain. They howled, folded their arms round their heads, 
beat off the Homes with their clotbea, ran, jumped out of the 
carriage._ 

The fire had discovered a new colonv, with rich resouicea and 
a great population. !t wos mod with joy.' Hundreds of flatnes beyan 
dancing in the most fantastic patterns. They rolled thenuelves up 
into balls, shot out like meteors, gathered in red and-grtieii pools of 
fire. Tliey squeaked and gibbered m they burned human flesh and 
broiled biioiBn hBir. Tile crowd howled, the wJn^l TOBred+ the fine 
crackled. The whole car was ou fire. The stnoke was heavy. It wjn 
a lovely crematioii. 

The train arrived at the next station, where it was due to stop. 
It stopped. Signalmen, ticketdnBpectors, guards, the stationmaster 
and the assistant slationroasler, (he clerks and the hnngerMn all 
looked at the burning carriages in amasenient. and could do jiolhing, 
because there were no fire ^gines and no implements for patting 
out fires. The sccond-ctasa carriage, and the two adjarent third-class 
c™Res in from and behind were siirnl and sHIL From them a 
plume of blue smoke CBrled up—languidly and leisurely. 

It was reported Inter that fifty-two corpses were found on the train, 
and the bodies of eleven more, who had Jumped off and killed 
themselves, were found along the line. 

After the Lantern Fwtival—that is, fifteen days after the New 
Year—an inspector arrived. 


The guard knew nothing. The first inspector knew nothing. The 
second inspector knew nothing. 

Rnally, the waiter was examined. He declared that he knew 
nothing about the fire, which must have started wheti he vms in 
the dining-car. The tribunal decided that he was irrevocably wrong, 
and should be punished for having left his post of duly. And he 
was duly discharged from the service. 
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The inspector submitted hb report with a detailed account of the 
tragedy written in the moat admirable style* 

don^t care at ail\ the waiter iaid to bt5 wife» ^ey put you od 
duly OD New Yeai^'^a Day, and then, when everything goes wrongt 
they think we will be starved il we leave their wretdied railway/ 
*Whal nonsense! ■ bb wife answered. Tin not worried about that 
What I am wairied about is the cabbage tbat got burut/ 


LAO-TZU 


LA0-T2U (Qilnw, 6ih ceninry i-c-)* Legendair asae ^ QainB* Amliiir ai 
tlie c«;lrbrAted Toa Te CAiii|r, 81 cbaplcm of prete and v^ipc. Important In 
llie whole Taoht movement j*Tao,^ "*iJh! Eiemal''^ or **Wa7 of life*" fcccordioi 
lo resBon and Ttrtiin)« 


PARAPHRASE 

1 

There are ways but the Way is uncharted; 
There are tiamca but not nature in words: 
NameieAfi indeed is the boutcc of creation 
But things have a mother and she has a name. 

The secret waits for the insight 
Of eyes unclonded by longing; 

Those who are bound by desire 
See only the outward container. 

These two come paired but distinct 
By their names- 
Of aJI things profound, 

Say thai their pairing is deepest, 

The gate to the root of the world. 


2 

Since the world points up beauty as suebt 
There is vgUness too. 

Jf goodness is taken as goodness^ 
Wickedness enters as well. 
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For is and is-not coma together; 
Hard and easy are complomeakary; 
Long and short are relative; 

High and low are comparative; 

Pitch and sound znalce harmony; 
Before and after are a iequcnce. 

Indeed the Wi^e Man's oEce 
Is to work by being atiU; 

He teaches not by speech 
But by accomplishment; 

He does for everything^ 

Neglecting none; 

Their life he gives to all, 

Possessing none; 

And what he brings to pass 
Depends on no one else^ 

As he succeeds. 

He lakes no credit 

And just because he does not take tt* 
Credit never leaves birn« 

3 

A man of highest viiliie 
Will not display it as hii own; 

His virtue then is real. 

Low virtue makes one mtsa no chance 
To show hia virtue off; 

His virtue then ta noughts 
High virtue is at rest ; 

It knowa no need to act« 

Low virtue is a busyness 
Pretending to accompIishtneuL 

Compassion at its best 
Consists in honest deeds; 

Morality at best 

Is Eomelhing done^ aforethought; 
High etiquette^ w^hen acted oul 
Without response from others, 
Constrains a man to bare his arms 
And make them do their duty! 
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Truly, Mice the Way ia l«*t. 

There comes then virtue; 

Virtue losl, comes then compasEion; 
After that morality; 

Ami when that's lost, there's etiquette. 
The husk ol all good faith. 

The rising point of anarchy. 

Foreknowledge is, they say, 

The Doctrine come to Bower; 

But better yet, it is 

The starting point of silliness. 

So once lull-grown, a man will take 
The meat and not the husk, 

The fruit and not the flower. 

Rejecting one, he takes the other, 


4 

These things in ancient times received the One: 

The aky obtained it and was clarified; 

The earth Teceived it and was settled firm; 

The apirits got it and were energired; 

The valleys had it, filled to overflow; 

All things, as they partook it came alive; 

The nobles and the king imbibed the One 
th order that the realm might upright be; 

Such things were then accomplished by the One. 

Without its clarity the sky might break; 

Except it were set lirni. the earth might shake; 
Without their energy the god* would pass; 
Unless kfpt full, the valley* might go dry; 
Except for life, all things would pass away; 
Unless the One did lift and hold them high. 

The nobles and the king might trip and fall. 

The humble folk support the mi^ty ones; 

They are base on which the highest rest. 

The nobles and the king apeak of themselves 
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As “orpheiiA,” “desolale^* acd "needy Odea^** 
Does this not indicale that they depend 
Upon the ]owly people for support? 

Truly, a qart is more than the sum ol its parts. 

Better to nimble like rocks 
Than to tinkle like jadCi 


DAVID HERBERT LAWRENCE 

DAVID HERBERT LA Wit Eh CE ^Engjisli, 1885-1930) • Contiwicnlal En^Uh 

iwvclitl and p«t. An flUEmniic lultlcr wat\^ prejudice S«ii of « coal 

miaw, rEbcUed billcrir BEniniil indmiruliam. Alw colum]<^d with betlw 
rektlotis iHtwiKti MitH. Soru uttd Lovtrt^ puily tutobiopiipliical nmiL Ladf 
ChMerift Lpwr, burned in England and Amcrkn beesuie nf frantnMa. 
Spent last yean oE lift in M«uen md Italy. 

DREAMS OLD AND NASCENT 

My world is a painled fresco, where coloured shapes 
Of old, ineffectual live* linger blurred and worm} 

An endless tapestry the past has woven drapes 
The halls of my life, compelling my soul to conform. 

The surface of dreams is broken. 

The picture of the past ts shaken and acatlered. 

Fluent, active figures of meu pass along the railway, and 1 an woken 
From the dreams that the distance fiattcred. 

Along the railway, active figures of men. 

They have a secret that stirs in their limbs as they move 
Out of the distance, nearer, commanding my dreamy world. 

Here in the subtle, rounded flesh 
Beats the eclive ectasy. 

In the sudden lifting of my eyes, it ts dearer, 

The fascination of the tjuick, restless Creator moving through the 
mesh 

Of men, vibrating in ecstasy through the rounded n«h , 
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Oh my hovflt bending over your bookfi^ 

In you is IrFoibllng and fusing 

The creation of a new-pailcmed dream, dream of a generatiem; 

And I waldi to Me the Crealor, the power that patkruB the dream. 

The old dreflins are beautiful, beloveds soft^toned^ and sure^ 

But the dream-stuff is molten and moving myaterionsIvT 
Alluring my eyes; for h am I not al^o dTeam-stufl, 

Am I not qiiLekenin^ diffusing myseli in the pattern^ shaping and 
shapen? 

Here in my class is the answer for the great yearning: 

Eyes where I can watch the swim of old dreama reflected on the 
molten metal of dreams, 

Watch the atir which Is rhythmic and moves them all as a heart-beat 
moves the bloody 

Here in the «welling flesh the great activity working, 

Visible there in the change of eyes and the mobile features. 

Oh the great mystery and fascination of the uaseen Shaper, 

The power of the melting, fusing Force—heat, light, all ifi one, ^ 
Everything great and mysterious in one, swelling and shaping the 
dream in the Hesh, 

As it ewdb and shapes a bud into blossom- 

Oh the terrible ecstasy of the consclousnesa that I am life! 

Oh the miracle of the whole, the widespread, labouring ccucentration 
Swelling mankind like one bud to bring forth the fruit of a dreatn. 

Oh the terror of lifting the innermost I out of the sweep of the 
impulse of life. 

And watching the Great Thing labouring through the whole round 
flesh of the world; 

And striving to catch a ^impse of the shape of the coming dream. 

As it quickens within the labouring, white-hot metal. 

Catch the scent and the colour of the corumg dream. 

Then to fall back eibausted into the unconscious, molten Hfe! 
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LEE tC^iDg qE ihc Soutli T*img KLiigdli»iii in 1I1.4 

lime tbi! Ten Kia^df^nui, md grejiicsi poet of bb i\mr^ Hw B4inini»t7itiDn» 
more dprotEd to irt* ilus wan, fell eaiilT to Sung Em|ieror. Great lover of 
muiic; women and Buddhinm. Matter of the i£u, a tong act to a dehnllo tune. 


THE FlSHERMAPf 

The Veroal bre^e an oar; 

My «kjfl[ ft kaf; 

A line of fishing fitring; 

A light hook. 

An kbl full of flowers; 

A pitcher full of wine. 

Among ten thousand ching of waves 
1 have my freedom. 

The wavt'llowerB break Into a thousand layers of snow. 
Peach and plum bJossonis from the quiet army of Spring. 
A flask of wine; 

A fishing rod and line. 

Who is as happy as 1? 


FADING FLOtFERS 

The morning moon sets; 

Lost nightV amoke Is blown away. 

Speechless I recline on the pillow. 

Returning from my dreams t hanker after the scented grass. 

In the far aky, the cry of swans is thin. 

The singing orioles scatter; 

The fading flowers fall; 

Lonely are the painted hall and the deep courtyard. 

Do not sweep away the red petals; 

Let them await the feet of the reluming dancem. 
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SPRING 


To find ffprjJig one w.mt wnlk out in ihe ejirly Spring* 

To love a Bower do not wait till the flower is old* 

She holds die bluish cup in tier supple hand; 

The brinLming wine Is clear. 

VlTial harm is there in smiling and Laughing? 
fn die Forhidden Garden spring yet lingers^ 

A.h, to be drunk together and to converse leistitelj^ I 
Poems flow to the sound of the goat-dnim 
Calling on the flowers to blossom forth* 

PALE MOON 

In the long nighty 
1 loiter round the bowet^ 

[ndelenL 

The feast of chlng*inin is just over; 

1 already fed the Spring wane* 

The sound of falling rain la stillod by the wind* 

The blurred moon is pale among the shifting clatidfl* 

Breezes pass lightly through the yearning peach end apricot* 
Who is chattering there at the swing with laughter ? 

My heart is onei but its threads of thoughts are ten thousand* 
There Is no place on earth for me to smooth them ouL 


NIKOLAUS LENAU 

NrKOL\US LENAU (NiluJBUi Nicmlrtch to» StfehleDM. Atialriin, IWC* 
18S0>, Aiuiriui Iffie pert. TLo kobwEiiitt el tlie Belknu. Liwl erritieelly, 
ilkd in dcloMen. Uke Leepudi, ■ poet qI d.e«p*ir. An aMomplUliBd vieliniit, 
with deep leeliDg for &eluK< 

SONGS BY THE LAKE 

1 

In llie sky the sun it falling. 

And the wenry day would sleep. 

Here the willow fronds are trailing 
In the water still and deep. 
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From my darling 1 must sever: 

Stream, oh Icors^ stream forth atnaia! 

In ihc breeze the rtl^cs quiver 
And the willow ^ighs in pain. 

On my soul in silence grieving 
Mild thou gleomest from afar. 

As through rushes interweaving 
Gleams the mirrored ei'ening star* 

IV 

Sunset dtitl and dreary 

Dark the clouds drive past; 

Sultry^ full of fear. 

All the winds fiy fast* 

Through the sky’s wild rack 
Shoots the lightning pale; 

O’er I he waters black 
Burns its Qickering trad. 

In the vivid glare 
Half 1 see tby fonnit 

And thy streaming hair 
Flutters m the storm- 


V 

On the lake as it reposes 

Dwells the moon with glow serene 
Interweaving pallid rosea 

With the niahca' crown of green* 

Stags from out the hillside bushes 
Coze aloft into the nighl. 

Waterfowl anud the rushes 

Vaguely stir with hultering txghu 

Down my tear-dim glance I bead now, 
While through all my aoul a rare 
Thrill of thoughl Inward thee doth tend now 
Like an ecstasy of prayer* 
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THE POSTILION 


Passing lovely was the nighlf 
Silver clouds flew o’er us, 

Spring, mcthought, with splendor dight 
Led ihe happy choruSn 

Sleep-entranced lay wood and dale, 
Empty now each by-way ^ 

No one but the mooplight pale 
Roamed upon tbe highway* 

Breezes wandering m the gloom 
Soft their footsteps numbered 
Through Dame Nalure^s sleeping-rooin 
Where her children slumbered. 

Timidly the brook stole by. 

While the beds of blossom 
Breathed their perfume joyously 
On the still night's bosom. 

My postilion, heedless alh 
Cracked his whip most gaily^ 

And his merry trumpet-call 
Rang o'er hill and valley- 

Hoofs beat steadily the w^hile. 

As the horses gamboled. 

And alnng the shady aisle 
Spiritedly rambled* 

Grove and meadow gliding past 
Vanished at a glimmer* 

Peaceful towns were gone aa fast. 

Like to dri!Tams that shimmer. 

Midway in the Ma)lide trance 
Tombs were shining whiteiy; 

Twas the churchyard met our glance 
None might view it lightly* 
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Qose against the mDuntain bracei] 

Ran the Jcng white wall there. 

And the CTDBB, in sorrow placed, 

Silent rose d^er all thore» 

Jehu straight^ hi* bmDor spent, 

Left hU tuneful courses; 

On the cross hm gare he bent 
Then pulled up his horses. 

‘^Here^s whf!!rc horse and coach must wait— 
You may think it odd, sir:— 

But up yonder, lies my mate 
Underneath the sod, sir* 

**Beller lad was never bom— 

(Sir^ 'twas Cod's own pityll 

No one else could blow the bom 
Half as shrill and pretty, 

"So I stop beside the wall 
Ever^' tiiEbe 1 pass heroi 

And I blow his favorite caO 
To him under graas here+'^ 

Toward the churchyard then he blew 
One call after other^ 

That they might go ringing through 
To his sleeping brother. 

From the cliff each lively note 
Echoing resounded. 

As it were ihe dead man's throat 
Answering strains hnd sounded. 

On we went through field and hedge. 
Loosened bridles jingling; 

Long that echo from the ledge 
In my ear kept tingling. 
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TO THE BELOVED FROM AFAR 


His flwcet rose here oversea 
I must gather sadly i 
Which, beloved, unto ihee 
[ would bFiug how gladly! 

But alas! if o^ei the foam 
1 thU flower should oarry, 

II would fade ere i cotild corner 
Hoses may not tarry* 

Farther let no mortal fare 
Who would be a wooer. 

Than unwithered he may bear 
Blushing rosea to her^ 

Or than nightingide may fly 
For her nesting grais«t 
Or than with the west wind's sigh 
Her soft warbliiig passes^ 


the three gipsies 

Three gipsy men I aaw one day 

Stretched out on the grass together. 

As wearily o^er the sandy way 
My wagon brushed the heather. 

The first of the three was fiddling there 
In the glow of evening pallid. 

Playing a wild and passionate air^ 

The tune of ftome gipsy ballad. 

From the second^a pipe the smoke- wreaths curled^ 
He watched them melt at hb leisure- 
So full of eontenu ft seemed the world 
Had naught to add to his pleasure. 
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Ajid whal of Oie third —He was fast asleep. 
His harp to a hough confided ; 

The breeacs across the strings did aweep^ 

A dream oVr his hearL-strLngs gUded. 

The garb of alJ was worn and frayedi 
With tatters grotesquely rnended; 

But flouting the worldt and undismayed. 

The three with fate contended. 

They showed me how, by threefold scofEp 
When cares of Ufc perplejE us. 

To smoke, or sleep, or fiddle them off. 

And scorn the ills that vex us. 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI 

d\COMO LEOPAIIDI 179B^lBi37K Ihilifln poet at unA 

despair. Unhippr cblMhood imd ill health Tbrouicbeut life. A visionary md 
mystic naturali^l, who rejected chrilization and tboughl llaly cormpt and 
dccadenL Intent pet^stial emoeioa gave hh work Rtienetfa and FAlidiity+ 
Bcfrt'knows: To tiaiy. On ffip ^fonumear ftf The I^ne Sparrow, The 

Brci^m Plant, 

THE LAST SOHG OF SAPPHO 

Thou peaceful night, thou chaste and sUver ray 
Of the declining Moon ; and thou, arising 
Amid the quiet forest on the rocks. 

Herald of day; 0 cherished and endeared, 

Whilst Fate and Doom were to my knowle^lge closed. 

Objects of sight! No lovely land or sky 
Doth longer gladden my despaiimgmncid.. 

By unaccustomed joy we are revived 
When o^er the liquid spaces of the Heavens 
And o^er the fields alarmed doth wildly whirl 
The tempest of the winds, and when the cur. 

The ponderous car of Jove, above our heada 
Thundermgt divides the heavy air obscure* 

O'er mountain peaks and o^er abysses deep 
We love to float amid the swiftest clouds; 
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We bve the terror of tie herds 
The atreamfi that flood ihe plaiD^ 

And the vittorious, thunderous fury of the main* 

Fair is thy sights O sky divine, and fair 
Art thou, O dewy Earth! Alaa! of aU 
This beauty inlinUe, no alig:hlest part 
To wretch^ Sappho did the Godj or Fate 
Inexorable give. Unto thy FcIgn 
Superb, 0 Nature, an unwelcome gueat 
And a disprbed adorer doth tay heart 
And do rnine eyes Implore ihy lovely furma; 

But all in vain. The sunny land around 
Smiles not for itie^ nor from ethereal gates 
The blush of early dawn; not me the songs 
OF hriLUant-feathcred birds, not me the trees 
Salute with murmuring leaves; and where id shade 
Of drooping willows doth a liquid stream 
Display its pore and orystal comse, from my 
Advancing foot the soft and flowing waves 
Withdrawing with affright. 

Disdainfully il takes through flowery dell its flight. 

What fault so great, what guiltiness ao dire 
Did blight me ere my birth, that adverse grew 
To me the brow of fortuue and the sky ? 

Hdw' did ] sin, a child, when ignorant 
Of wickedness Is life, that from that time 
Despoiled of youth and of its falrwt flowem^ 

The cruel Fates wove with ndcntleMi wrath 
The web of my existence? RsrklMS words 
Rise on thy lips; the events that are lo be 
A secret council guides. Secret la alh 
Our agony escepted. We were bora. 

Neglected race, for tears; the reason lies 
Amid the Gods on high. O cares and Hopes 
Of early years [ To beouly did the Sire, 

To glorious beauty an eternal reign 

Give nVr this human kind; for warlike deed, 

For learned lyre or song. 

In unadoniM shapCp no charms to fame belong. 
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Ah I kt iiA die. The imworth)^ garb divestedt 
The naked doul xill take to Dis iLb lligbt 
And expiate the crud fault of blind 
DkpeaserE of our lot. And thou for whoui 
Long love in vain, long faith, and fruillesfi rage 
Of unappeawf deaire assailed my heart. 

Live happily, if happily on earth 
A luortd yet hath lived. Not ine did Jove 
Sprinkle with the delightful liquor from 
The niggard urti^ aince of my childhood died 
The dreams and fond ddusiona. The glad day» 

Of our existence are the first to fiy; 

And then disease and age approach, and last. 

The shade of frigid Death. B^old! of all 
The palma I hoped for and the errors sweet, 

Hadra remains; and the transcendent mind 
Sinks to the Stygian shore 
Where sable Night doth reign, and silence evermore. 


THE VILLAGERS' SATURDAY NIGHT 

From copse and glade the maldefi takes her way 
When in the west the setting eud reposes^ 

She gathered dowers; her slender fingers bear 
A fragrant wealth of violets and roses^ 

And with their beauty she will deck her hair^ 
ffer lovely bouom with their leaves entwine; 

Such is her wont on every festive day. 

The aged matron siu upon the steps 

And with her neighbors turns the spinning wheel. 

Facing the heavens where the rays decline; 

And she recalls ilie years,— 

The happy years when on the festive day 
It was her wont her beauty to array, 

And when amidst lier lovers and compeers 

In youth's effulgent pride 

Her rapid feet through inaxy dance did glide^ 

The sky already darkens, and serene 
The azure vault its loveliness reveals; 
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From hill and tower a lengthened shadow steals 
In silvery whiteness of the crescent mood. 

We hear the distant bell 
Of festive morrow tell; 

To weary hearts how generous a boon 1 
The happy children in the open space 
In dancing numbers throng 
With game and jest and song; 

And to bis cpiiet home and simple far® 

The laborer doth repair . 

And whislles as he goes, 

Glad of the morrow that ahnll bring repose. 

Then, when no other light around is seen, 

No other sound or stir. 

We hear the hammer strike. 

The grating saw of busy carpenter; 

He is about and doing, so unlihe 
His qiuct nei ghbors; his nocturnal lamp 
With helpful light the darkened workshop iiU», 
And he makes haste his business to complete 
Ere break of dawn the heavenly regions greet. 

This of the seven is the happiest day, 

With hope and joyance gay; 

To-morrow grief and cera 

The unwelcome hours will in their progress bear; 

To-morrow one and all 

In thought Ihcir wonted labor* will recall. 

0 merry youthi Thy rime of life so gay 
Is like a joyous and delightful day, 

A day clear and serene 

That doth the approaching festival pn^e 

Of thy fair life. Rejoice! Divine indeed 

Is this fair day, 1 ween* 

ni say no more; but when it comes to thee. 

Thy festival, may it not evil he. 
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MIKHAIL YURYEVICH LERMONTOV 


MtttHAtL YURYCTICH LERMONTOV (Buwiin, 1814-1B41). poet, 

who^ wqtIc mijked end em iDaugiiraleil by Pu«]iklii. Led mid lilc* died in 
duel after brirL njQceitiua military cifecr. CIcrtiMy eynkuK mal£«» him mwt 
Byronic of Biuaijui poels. Hod great aympHiiiy lor tbe commoa pe&plew Best 
ntcirli;: lyric pwm^ and ■ noveL A Heiv <?f Oaf 


DAGGER 

I loive you weH my EtetUwhite dagger^ 
Comrade luminous and cold; 

Forged by a Georgian dreaming vengeance^ 
Whetted by Circassians bold* 

A tender hand^ in grace of partings 
Gave you to mark a meciing brief; 

For blood there glimmered on your ineta] 

A shilling tear—^tbe pearl of grief. 

And black eyes, dinging to my glances^ 

Filled deep with liquid sorrow seemed; 

Lite your clear blade where ITame is trembling, 
They darkened quickly and they gleamed* 

You were to b* my long coiDpanion. 

Give me your counsel to the end! 

] ynli be hard of soul and faithful, 

Like you, my iron-hearted friend! 

A SAIL 


White ui the sail and lonely 
On the mUty infinite blue; 

Flying from what in the homeland? 
Seeking for what in the new? 

The waves romp, and the winds whistle, 
And the mast leans and creaks; 

Alas I lie dies not from fortune^ 

And no good fortune he seeks. 
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Beneath him the stream, luminous, nmiei 
Above him the sun's golden breast; 

But he, a rebeU invites the slorma. 

As though in the storms were rest. 


COMPOSED WHILE UNDER ARREST 

When waves invade the yellovnng wheats 
And the sapLlnga sway with □ wind-soiig briei; 

When the raspberry plim in the garden sweet 
Hides him under the cool green Icai; 

When sprinkled with lights of limpid dew, 

Al rose of evening or gold of morUt 
The Ulies-of^lhe-vnlley strew 
Their sQver nodding under the thorn; 

When the brook in the valley with cooling breast, 
Plunging my soul in a cloudy dream. 

Murmurs a legend of lands of rest 
At the rise ol his happy and rapid stream; 

Then hiunbled is my heart's distresSt 
And lulled the anguish of my blood; 

Then in the earth my happinesst 
Then in the heaven my God. 


A THOUGHT 

1 gaxe with grief upon our generation* 

I la future black or vacant—and to-day, 

Beni with a load of doubt and understanding, 
In sloth and cold stagnation it grows old* 
When scarcely from the cradle we were rich 
In follies, in our fathers' lardy wits* 

Life wearied us—a road without a goal, 

A feast upon a foreign holiday*^ 

Toward good and evil shamefully impassive. 
In mid-career we fade without a fight- 
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I 


Before a danger pusillanimous, 

Before a power that acorna ua we are 
Precocious fruit, untimely ripe, we hong^ 
Rejoicing neither sight nor tooch nor longue^ 
A wntikled orphan runt among the blossoms^ 
Their beautyhour the hour of Its decay* 

The hues of poetry, the shapes of art, 

Wate in our minds no lo^dy ecstasy* 

We hoard the dregi of feelings that arc dead, 
Misers, we dig and hide a debased coin* 

We hate by chance^ we love by accident; 

W^e make no sacriftee to hate or love* 

Within onr minds presides a secret chiH 
Even while the flame is burning in our blood. 

A bore to us our fathers" gorgeous sporting, 
Their conscientious childish vast debauch. 

Wc hasten romb^wards without joy or glory. 
With but a gisnee of ridicule thrown back. 

A Enrly'hcarted crowd and soon forgotten. 

We pass in silence, trackless from iKe world. 
Tossing no fruit of dreaming to the ages^ 

No deed of genius even half begun. 

Chir dust the justice of the ciliien 
In fuldre time will judge in iongs of renom..«« 
Will celebrate the weak and squandering father 
In bitter mockery the cbe-ated son. 


THE MOVNTAfN 

A golden cloud slept for her pleosiire 
All night on the gaunt hiil'fl breaat; 
Ijght'hearl to her play-ground of a^ure^ 

How early she sped from the nesL 
But the soft moist trace of her sleeping 
Lay in the folds of the hill. 

He pondered; his tears are creeping 
Down to ihe desert still. 
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GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 

COTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING (Geruan, C^reuiii crilie ts^d 

dromMiKet. On* of iht Fery dialingiiislicd CQhtmfnlal IjlKiMli- Give up cletical 
circ« In hccomc plifwrifht, Wiih MiifiQ imd NicoliiJ+ prodn-ccd 

mticil jorrftiiL Laoiccon^ fjunoai trejtiw defining diff^renen tKlweeii poetry 
uid other am, Nathan. lAe Wiit, imponanl drama pleailing reli^ns lolermceH 


SALADIN AND NATHAN 

Satodiiu Draw nearEr^ Jew—y€^t nearer—€l<i*e to me I 
Lay fear aside^ 

Natkan. Fear, SuItaDf for your foes. 

SalcJiiu Your nptne is NaLhan? 

Nathctn* YeSp 

Saladin. Nathan the Wise. 

Natfuiii. No. 

Sakuiin. BuL at least the people call you eDp 
Nathan. That may be true. The people! 

Satadin^ Do you think 
I treat the people^s voice qonlemptuoasly, 

] have been wishing long to know the mao 
Whom it has called the Wise* 

Nathan. What if it named 
Him so in scorn? If wise meatis prudent only-— 

And prudenL one who knou-s his interest well? 

Snladtn. Who knows his real interest, you nfiean. 

Nathan. Then, Sultan, i^lfish men w^ere the most prudent, 
x\nd wUe, and prudent, then, would mean the same. 

Saladin^ You^re proving what your speeches contradict- 
You know the real Interests ol man: 

The people know them not—have never sought 
To know them+ That alone can make man wise- 

Nathan. Which every man conceives himself ic be, 
Saladin. A truce to modesty 1 To meet It over, 

When we are seeking Itulh is wearisome. (Springs iip-) 

So^ let ns to the poinL Be candid, JeWt 
Be frank and honest 

Nathan. I will ^tve you, prince, 

And prove that I am worthy of your favor, 

Saladin^ How will you serve me? 
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^athtn. You sKaH have the best 
Of flil I have, and at the cbeap^t rate- 

Saladin, What mean you? Not yoqr wares?—My sister, then^ 
Shall make the bargain with you* (Thales for the listcnarTf 
I am not versed in mercantile afairs. 

And with a merchantV craft IVe naught to do. 

NQikaTi. Doubtless you would in^fuire if I have marked 
Upon my route the rnovemenls of the foe? 

Whether he^s stirring? If 1 may pn^ume- 

Salixdin. Neither was lhat my object* On that point 
I know enough. But hear me. 

Noihan. I obey* 

&i/adin^ !t is another^ a far differenl thing 
On which I seek for wisdom; and since yoq 
Are called the Wise, tdl me which faslh or law 
You deem the bcsL 

Nathan. Sultan^ 1 atn a Jew. 

Saladin^ —And 1 a Mossulman. The Chrl^itiaii stands 
Between ue. Here are three religions, then, 

- And of these three one only can be triie+ 

A man like you remains oot where his birth 
By accident has cast him; or if so^ 

Conviction^ choice^ or ground of preference^ 

Supports him. Let me; Nathan* hear from you^ 

In confidence* the reasons of your choice^ 

Which 1 have lacked the leisure to eisamiiie. 

It may be, Natlian. that I am the fii^t 
Sultan who has indulged this strange caprice* 

Which need not, iherefore, make a Sultan bludb. 

Am 1 first? Nay, speak; or if yoq seek 
A brief delay to shape your aratlerod thoughts, 

I yield it freely, (Has she overheard? 

She will inform me if Fve acted right.) 

Reflect then, Nathan, I shall soon return. 

iEziX) 

Nathan, (alone}. Strange! how is this? Wliat can the Sultan 
want? 

I came prepared for cash—he asks for truth I 
Truth I as if truth were cash! A coin disused— 

Valued by weight! If so* "twere well, indeed! 

But coin quite new, not coin hut for the die. 
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To be flung dovm mii on the counter lold:— 

It is not that. Like gol^ tied dp In bags. 

Will tnith lie hoarded in the wise man's head^ 

To be produced at need? Now^ in this case. 

Which of ns plaj^s the Jew? He asks for tnilh. 

Is truth what he requires? his dm, his end? 

Or does he me it as a subtle snare? 

That w^ere loo petty for his nohle mind. 

Yet what is e^er too peth' for the great? 

Did he not rush at once into the houRe^ 

Whilst as a friend, he would have paused or knocked? 

I must beware. Yet to repel him now, » 

And act the stubborn Jew, is not the thing; 

And wholly to fling off the Jew^ stiJl 

For if no Jew, he might with justice aak, • 

Why not a Mussulman? — That thought may sen'»— 

Others than chtidren may he quieted 

W^'ith tales well told. But see, he comes—he conies. 

Sclitiiin. fThc coast is clear — I am not come too soon? 

Have you reflected on this matter, Nathan? 

Speak! no one hears. 

I^aikan. Would all the world might hear! 

5a/adirT, And are you of your cause sa confident 
Tis wisc^ indeed, of you lo hide no tmih. 

For truth to hazard aih even life and goods. 

Nathan. Ay, when necessity and profil bid. 

SuWfn. 1 hope that henceforth I shall rightly hear 
One of my names, ^‘Reformer of the world 
And of the law!” ' 

Nathan. A noble title^ truly ; 

Bui, Sultan, ere T quite explain myself. 

Permit me lo relate a lale. 

Saladia^ Why not ? 

1 ever was a friend of tales weD told. 

Nathan. Well told! Ah, Sultan! thalV another thing. 

Saiadin, What! still so proudly modest? But begm- 
Nathan. In da>^ of yore, there dwell in Eastern lands 
A man^ who from a valued hand received 
A ring of priceless worth. An opal stone 
Shot from within an ever-changing hut. 

And held this virtue id its form concealttb 
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To render fiLra ol God and cnan beloved, 

Who ware it in this £xed unchaDglo^ faith* 

No wonder that ILh Eastern owner ne^er 
Withdrew it froio hi5 Anger^ and raolved 
Thai to hU house the ring should be sectired. 

Therciore he thus bequeathed it: first to him 
Who was the moat beloved of his flons. 

Ordaining then that he ahould leave the ring 
To ihc nirftfit dear among his ehUdren ; then. 

That without heeding birth, the favorite son, 

Iti virtue of the ring aloRe, should still 
Be lord of all the house- You hear me, Sidtan? 

S<dailin. I understaudi Pro&eed. 

A'u/Aun. From eon to son. 

The ring at length descended to a sire 
Who had three sons, alilce obedient to hini^ 

And whoin he loved wilh just and equal Iove> 

The first, the second, and the third, in turn. 

According as they each apart received 
The overAowings of hb heart, appeared 
Most worthy, as hb heir, to take the ring^ 

Which^ with good-natured woakneaa, he in turn 
Had promiaed privately to each: and thus 
Things lasted for a while- But death approached^ 

TTie father now emharrassedt could not hear 
To disappoint two sons, who truitcd hJin. 

Whafs to he done? In secret he eommaiids 
The jeweler to come, that from the form 
Of the mie ring, he may bespeak two more. 

Nor cost nor pains are to he spared, to make 
The rings alike^oite like the true one. This 
The artbt managed* When the rings were brought 
The falher^s eye could not dbtingubh which 
Had been the model. Overjoyed, he calb 
Hb sons, Lokes leave of eaeli apart—bestows 
His blessing and hb ring on each—and dies. 

You hear me? 

Saladitt^ (w/io has turned mvay in perplexity]^ Ay! 1 hear. Con^ 
dude the tale, 

Nathan* Tb ended, SultanI All that follows next 
May wcA be guessed. Scarce b the father dead, 
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When vfilh hh ring each separate Boti appears^ 

And cb-imB to be the lord of all the hoiw- 
Quesdon ari^esr tamull and debate— 

But all in vain—the true ring eonld no more 

Be then distinguished than —a paust, in which he oiuaits the 
Sultan*s repty) the true faith now. 

Saladin. Is that your answer to my qnEattoo? 

Naihan. No! 

But it may serve as my apology, 

I cannot venture to decide between 
Rings which the father had expressly iiLad«t 
To balDe those who would dislingubh them. 

Saiadin^ Rings, Nathan I Come^ a truce to ihia E The creeds 
Which I have named have broad^ diatinedve marks, 

Differing In ralmenh food, and drink! 

Naihan. 'Tis true! 

But then they differ not in their foundation^ 

Are not aU built on history alike. 

Traditional or written? Hbtory 
Must be received on trust- Is it not so? 

In whom are we most likely to put Irqst? 

In duj own people? in thojje very men 

Whose blood we are? who^ from our earli^t youdu 

Have proved their love for us, have ne^er deceived^ 

Except in cases where "twere better bo? 

Why should [ credit my forefathers less 
Than you do yours? or can 1 ask of you 
To charge your ancestors with falsehood, that 
The praise of truth may be bestowed on mine? 

And so of Girisllans. 

Salad in. By our Prophet's faith. 

The man is right, 1 have no more to lay, 

Nathan. Now let us to our rings once more retunu 
We said the sons complained; each to the judge 
Swore from his father’s hand immediately 
To have received the ring—aa was the ca5C“ 

In virtue of a promise that he should 
One day enjoy the ring^a prerogative. 

In this they spoke the truth. Then each maintained 

It was not possible that to hlmeelf 

His father had been falser Each could not think 
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father guilty <tt an act ^ hasc^ 

Rather than that, reluctant as he was 
To judge his brethren, he must yet declare 
Some treachVdtis act of falsehood had been done. 

Saladin, Wdl! and the judge? Tm curious now to liear 
What yon will maLe him say- Go on^ go on! 

Nathan. The judge said: If the father is not brought 
Before my seat, I cannot judge the case. 

Am [ to judge enigmas? Do you think 
That the true ring will here unseal its lips? 

But, hold! Yon tell me that the red ring 
Unjoya the secret power to make the man 
Who wears ih both by Cod and man beloved. 

I..et that decide. Who of the three is loved 
Best by hb brethren? b there no reply? 

What! do these love-eacidng rings alone 
Act inwardly? Have they no outward charm? 

Docs each one love himself alone? You^re all 
Deceived deceivers. All your rings are false. 

The real ring, perchance, has disappeared; 

And AO your rather^ to supply the loss, 

Has caused three rings lo fill iKe place of oneu 
Satadiiu 0, charming, charming! 

Naihaa, And, the judge conlinu^. 

If you irtsist on judgment, and refuse 
My counaek be it so« 1 recommend 
That you consider how the matter stands. 

Each from hb father has received a ring: 

Let each then think the real ring his own. 

Yotir father^ possibly, desired to free 
Hb power from one ring’s lyrannoiLs control 
He loved you all with an Impartial love. 

And equally, and had no inward wish 
To prove the measure of hb love for one 
By pressing heavily upon the rest. 

Therefore, let each one imitate ihb love; 

So, free from prejudice, let each one aim 
To emiilate hb brethren in the strife 
To prove the virtues of hb several ring, 

By offices of kindness end of love. 

And trust in God. And If, in years to eome, 
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The virtues of the ring shall reappear 
Amongst yirnr ehildrcn^ then^ oti<x more 
Come to th]3 ludgmeiit ecoL A greater far 
Than I ehoU sit upon it, and decide. 

So spake the modest judge. 

Saladin. O Cod^ O Cod! 

Nathnn. And if now^ SaJadin, yon think you're h e 
S<dadin {appritaches Nathan md his hand, leAtcA fte retoifii 
m ihe €nd af the scene). This promifled judge— I? Dust! i? 
-—Naught I 0 Cod* 

What is the matter, Sultan? 

Saladin. Dearest Nathan! 

That judge^s thousand years are net yet post; 

His judgment seat is not for me. But go, 

And still remain my friends 

NiuhaFu Has SoUdin aught else to say? 

Saladin. No^ 

Nathnn. Nothing? 

Saladiitn Truly nothing. 

Nalh&n. 1 could have wished 
An opportunity to ask a boon. 

Saladin. Walt not for opportunity. Speak now. 

Nadmn, 1 have been trav'ling^ and am just returned 
From a long jonmeyf from doUecting debts. 

Hard cash Is trouhlesome these perilous dmest 
1 know not where I may bestow it safely. 

Tliese coming wars need money; und^ perchance^ 

You can employ it for me^ Saladin? 

Salcdvu {fixing his eyes upon Nalkcn). 1 ask noC^ Nathan, have 
you seen Al'Hafi ? 

Nor if some shrewd suspicion of your own 
Moves you to make this offer. 

Nathan. What suspicion? 

Saladin. I da not ask— forgive me^—tt is just, 

For what avails eonoeaiment? I confcM 
I was about- 

Nathan. To ask this very thing? 

Salcdin. Yes! 

iVot^. Then our objects are al once fulfilled. 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 

SlNCLALH LEWIS ^Am-erican^ Tte ^adriit of AncfiOBii middle- 

c!jib« lift. After fix tirly norels. ftcbiered witb Main Strutt, fol¬ 

lowed hf Bubhiit, Arrffwsmiih^ DiNtswarih. Laltf wurk lesa eflootiTV, oicrpt 
firt- ii CiDi’r Happen Hern, npoainj^ pmh of FABcism. Fim American to win 
Npbd PHm in DterEtujE, 19130. 

YOUNC MAN AXELBROD 

The cottORWOod is a Irw of a filcvcDi? and plebeian habiL Its 
wtaolly wisps turn gray the lawns and engender neighborboed 
ht>efilitiea about our town. Yet it is a mighty tree, a refuge and an 
inspiration; the sun flickers in its towering foliage, whenoe the 
tattoo of locusts enlivens our dusty summer afternoons. From the 
wheat country out to the sagebrtiab plains between the buttes and 
the Yellowstone it is the cottonwood that keeps a tittle grateful 
shade for sweating homesteaders. 

In Joralemon we call iGiute Axelbrod “Old Cottonwood." As a 
matter of fact, the name w*as derived not so much from the <}ualitv 
of the man as from the wide grove about his gaunt white house 
and red bam. He made a comely row of trees oo each side of 
the country road, so that a humblo^ daily sort of a man, driving 
beneath them in his lumber wagon, might fancy himself lord of 
a private avcRUe. 

And at siity-five Kuute was like one of his own cottonwoods, his 
roots dfrcp in the soih his trunk weathered by rain and hli££ard 
and baking Augu.st noons, his crown spread to the wide horizon 
of day and the enormous sky of m prairie night. 

This irnrrugrant was nn American ev’cn in speechn Save for a 
weakness about his J'a and w’s, he apoke the twaugy Yankee English 
of the land. He was the more American because itt his native 
ScandijiaviB he had clrcampd of America as a land of light Always 
through disitliisioD and weariness he beheld America as the worldV 
nnrsery for justice, for broad, fair towns, and eager talk; and always 
he kept a young soul that dared to desire beauty. 

As a Ifld Knutc AKelbrwf had wished to he a famous scliolnr, 
to leam the case of foreign tongues, the Tomance of history, to 
unfold in the li^acioiisncafl of wise Eiooka^ When he first came to 
America he worked in a sawmill all day and studied all evening. 
He mastered enough hook-leaming to teach district school for two 
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then, wht^n he wus only a great-hearted pity for 

faded little Tjcna Wesseliua moved him to marry her* Gay enoupdt, 
douhtlesa, was their hike by prairie schooner to new farmlands^ bnt 
Knute was promptly caught in a net of pK>vei1y and family. From 
eighteen to fifty-eight he was always anatching children away from 
death or the farm away from mortgages. 

He had to be content—and generoualy content he was—with the 
second-hand glory of his cbildren^s success and* for himself* with 
pilfered hours of reading—that reading of hig^ thick, disnal volumes 
of history and economics which the lone mature learner chooses. 
Without ever losing his desire for strange cities and the dignity of 
towers he stuck to his farm. He acquired a haif-section, free from 
debt, fertile* well-stockedt adorned with a cement siio^ a cbicken-mn, 
a new windmill. He became eomfortahle. secure, and then he was 
ready, it seemed, to die; for at siity-threa his work was donoj and 
he was unpeeded and alonCd 

Hifl wife WHS dead. His sons had scattered afar, one a dentist m 
Fargo, another a farmer In the Golden Valley« He had turned^ over 
his farm to his daughter end son-id+law. They had begged him to 
Uve with thcin, but Knute refused* 

he seld^ ^you must I earn to stand on your owm feet* i 
vill not give you the farm. You pay me four hundred dollars a 
year rent, and I live on that and vatch you from my hiH/" 

On a rise beside the lone cottonwood which be loved best of 
all his trees Knute huilt a tar-paper shock, and here he “bached 
it^; cooked his meals, made bis bed, frometimes sal in tlic sun, 
read many books frorn the Joralemon library, and began to fed 
that he was free of the yoke of dtiienahip which he had borne 
all his life. 

For hours at a time he sal on a hacklcfls kitchen chair before 
the shackt o wide-ahouldered man, white-besardedT motionliss: a 
peer despite his grotequely baggy trousers, his coUarJess shirt. He 
looked across the miles of alubblc to the steeple of the Jaekrabbil 
Forks church and ttiedilBled upon the uses of life- At first Ho could 
not break the rigidity of hfibil. He rose at five, fomd work in 
cleaning hU cabin and cultivating his garden, had dinner einclly 
at twielvev and went to bed by afterglow. But little by iiltle be disr 
covered that be could be irregular without being anestei He stayed 
abed till seven or even eight He got a large, delii>crate, tortoi^ 
shell cat, and played games with it; M it lap milk upon the table. 
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called it the Prbiccsa, and confided to it that Ke had a *^ancaking 
idee** that men were fools to work ao hard. Around this coadK 
old man, his stained Y^aistcoat Sapping about a huge torso, in a 
shanty of rumpled bed and pine table covered with sheets of food- 
daubed newspaper^ hovered all the pa^ionate aspiration of yoiidi 
and the dreams of ancient beauty^ 

He began to take long walk^ by night. In hia neceasitoua life 
night had ever been a period of heavy si umber in close rooms- 
Now he discovered the mystery of the dark^ saw the prairies wide- 
fiung and misty beneath the moon^ heard the voices of graas and 
cottonwoods and drovfsy birds. He tramped for miles. His boots 
were deW'Soaked^ but he did not heed. He stopped npon hillocks, 
shyly threw wide his artits^ and stood worshiping the nahed^ slunv 
bering load. 

These excursions he tried to keep secret, but they were bruited 
^road. Neighbors* goo<h decent fe:llow‘S with no sense about walk¬ 
ing in the dew at nighty when they w'ere returning laic from town, 
drunks lashing their horses and flinging whisky bottles from racing 
democrat wagons, saw him, and ihey spread the tidings that Old 
Cottonwood was ^ getting nqity since he gave up hUi farm to that 
son-in-law of his and retired- Seen the old codger wandering around 
at midnight. Wish I had his chance to sleep* Wouldn^t catch me 
out in the night air-” 

Any nuaJ community from Todd Center to Seringapatam is 
resentful of any person who varies from its slandard, and is morbid¬ 
ly fascinated by any hint of madness. The countryside began to 
spy on Knute Axelbrod^ to ask him questions* and to stare from 
the road at his shack. He wag sensiHvely aware of it, and Inclined 
to be surly to inquisitive acquaintances. Doubtless that was the 
bt^nning of his great pilgrimage^ 

As a part of the gourral wBd liceiue of his new life—really, 
he once roBTed al that atartlcd cat, the Prinqe»: “By goUies! "l 
ein’t going to brush my teelh tonight. All my life IVe hrmhed ’em, 
and alvaya vanled to skip a time vnnee”—Kimte look considerable 
pleasure in degenerating in hia taale in scholarship. He wilfully 
declined to finish The Conquest of Meiteo, and began to rend light 
noveb borrowed from the Joralcmon library. So be rediscovered 
the lands of dancing and light wines, which all bU life he bad 
desired. Some economics and history be did read, but every evening 
he Would stretch oot in hia bufTa1o>ham chair, his feet on the cot 
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pjid the Princess in hia lap> and invade Zcnda w fall in love with 
Trilby* 

Among iht novela he chanced upon o highly dptiinialie story oi 
Yale in which a worthy young man. ^earned his way through" 
college, ctroked the crew, won Phi Beta Kappa, and had the most 
ejitertainlng, yet moral, conversations on or adjacent to ""the dear 
old fence ” 

Afi a result of this chronicle, at about three o'clock one morning, 
when Knute A^elbrod was sislydour years of age* he decided that 
he would go to college. All his Kfa he had wanted to* Why not do 

it? 

When he awoke he was not so sure about it as when he had 
gone lo sleep. He saw himself as ridiculous, a ponderous, oldish 
man among clean-limited youths, like a dusty cottonwood among 
silver hircbe?- But for montlis he wrestled and played with that 
ides of a great pilgriinage to the Mount of Muses; for he really 
supposed college to be that sort of place* He believed that all college 
students, except for the wealthy idlers^ burned to acijuire learning* 
He pictured Harfc'ard and Yale and Princeton as ancieut groves set 
w^ilh marble tcmpleSn, heforc which large groups of Grecian youths 
talked gently about aslronouiy and gcMid government- Tn hLs picture 
they n«er cut classes or ate. 

With a longing for music and books and graciousnesa such as 
ihe most ambitious boy could net'er comprehend, this thkdt-faced 
fanner dedicated himself to beautVi and defied the unconquerable 
power of approaching old age* He sent for college catalogues end 
school boolu. and diligently began to prepare himself for college. 

He found LpUtm irregular verbs and the whimsicfilities of algebra 
fiendish* They had nothing to do with actual life as he had lived 
it* But he nrastered them; he studied twelve hours a day, as once 
he had plodded through eighteen hours a day in the hay field. With 
history and English he knew much of them from hia recreative 
reading. From German ucIghborB he had picked up enough Plall- 
deulsch to make German easy. The trick of study began to come 
back lo him from hb smaU school teaching of forty-five years before. 
He began to believe that he could really put It through. He kept 
assuring himself that in co1l^;e, with rare and s^TnpathetJc in¬ 
structors to help him, there would not be this baffiing search., this 
nervous strain. 

But the unreality of the things he studied did disilluaion hlmi and 
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he lired of hw new gamen He kept it up chiefly because all hia life 
he had kept up onerous labor without any lastt- for iL Toward the 
autumn of the second year of hia eccentric life he no longer believed 
that he would ever go to college. 

Then a busy liltlt grocer stopped him on the street in JoraJemon 
and quizred him about his studies^ to the delight of the informal 
club which always loafs nl the corner of the hotel. 

Knqte wa* Bilentr but dangerously angri'. He remembered just 
in time how he had emce laid wrathful hands upon a hired man, 
and somehow' the man^s collar bone had been broken. He turned 
away and walked hotne, seven miles, si ill boiling. He picked up 
the Princess^ aiid> with her tnewing on hb ahouldert tramped out 
again to eufoy the aunset. 

He Etopped at a reedy slough. He gajjed at a hopping plover 
without seeing it. Suddenly he cried; 

“I am i^oing to college. It opens next veek. i t'iuk that I can 
pass the examinations.^ 

Two days later he had moved the Princess and his Fticka of 
furniture to his sondndawV house, hnd bought a new slouch hal, 
a celiulcud collar anci a solecnn suit of black, had wrestled with God 
in prayer through all of a stared ad night, and had taken the train 
for Minneapolis, on the way to New Haven. 

While he stared out of the car window Knute was warning himself 
that the millionaires' sons would make fun of him. Perhaps they 
would haze him. He hade himself avoid all these sons of Belial and 
cleave to his own people, those who ^'earned their way through." 

At Chicago he was afraid with a great fear of the lightning 
Qashes that the swift crowds made on his retina, the hailieries of 
ranked motor cam that diarg^ at him. He prayiwJ, and ran for 
h!s train to New York. Re came at last to New Haven. 

^ Not with gibing rudenes-s, but wiili politely quiezical eyebrows, 
^ale receiv'ed him, Itsd him through entrance eKaminaliotu^, which 
after sweaty plowing with the pen, be hardy passed, and found for 
him a roommate. The roommate was a large-browed soft white 
grub named Ray Cribble, who hod fsecn teaching school in New 
England and seemed chiefly to desire college training so that he 
might make more money as a teacher* Ray Cttbhic was a hustler, 
he instantly got work tutoring the awkward son of a steel mna, 
and lor hoard he waited on table. 

He was KnutfV chief acquaintance, Knute tried to fool himself 
into thinking he liked the grub, but Ray couldn't keep his damp 
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handd off the o\A man^s Bouh He had ihc akill of a profesiional 
eihorter of young men in finding out Knnle^s iiiolivea+ and when 
he discovered that Knule had a hidden desire to sap at gay, polite 
lilerature^ Ray said in a shocked way: 

'^Strikes me a man like yon^ that^s getting old. ought to bo thinkiiig 
more aboti! saving your soul Than ahont all these frills- Von leave 
this poetry and stuff to these fotetgtt^rs and artists, and you stick 
to Latin arid math* and the Bible^ I tell yoti^ I ve taught school, 
and TVc learned by experience.” 

With Ray Cribble, Knule lived grubbily, an existence of tom 
comforters and smelly lamp, of lexicons and logarithm tables. No 
leisurely loaffng by fireplaces was theirs. They roomed in West 
Divinity, where gather the theobgues, the leaser sort of law students, 
a whimsical genina or two, and a horde of unplaced freshmen and 
“semb seniors.^^ 

Knute wa^ shockingly disappointed, but he stuck To his room 
because outside of it he was afraid. He was a groleai|ue figure* and 
he knew it, a white-polled giant squeezed into a small seal in a 
classroom, listening to inslmctoirs youngcf than hie own sons. Once 
ha tried to sit on the fence. No one hut *Viugcjf sal on the feiice 
any more, and at the sight of him trying to look athletic and youngs 
two upper-clasa men snickered, and he sneaked aw^ay. 

He came to hate Ray Cribble mid his voluble companions of 
the submerged tenth of the class, the hewers of tutorial wood. It 
is doubtless safer to mock the flag than to question that best* 
estBbli^'vhed tradifion of our democracy—that those who "earn their 
way through^^ college are necessarily stronger, braver, and more 
assured of success than the wealdiitgs who talk by the firCi Every 
coUege fliory presents su^ a moral. But tremhlingly the bistorian 
submits that Knutr discovered that waiting on table did nul make 
lads more heroic than did football or happy loafing. Fine fellow^ 
cheerful and fearless, were raany of the boys who earned their 
way,^^ and able to talk to richer classmates without fawning; but 
just as nianv of them assumed an abject respectability as the 
convenient pose* They were pickers up of unconsidcred trifies: they 
toadied to the classmates whom they tutored; they wriggled before 
the faculty committee on scholarships; they looked pious at Dwight 
Hall prayer-meetings lo make an impression on the serious minded; 
and they drank one glass of beer at Jokers to show the light minded 
that they meant nothing offensive by their piety. To revenge for 
cringing to the tnaolent athletes whom they tutored, they would. 
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when laFe amoni; thuir own kind* yammer about the ^"lack of 
democracy of college today*^ Not that they were bo indlecreet as 
to do anyttiing about iL They lacked the stuff of really rehellious 
souls. Knute listened to them and tnar%'eled. They ^totinded like 
young hired mtii talking behind his bam el harregt tinic. 

This submerged tentb hated the dilettantes of the class ev'en more 
than they hated the bloods. Against one Cilberf Washburn, a rich 
esthete vrith more manner than any freshman ought to have+ ihey 
raged righteously. They spoke of seriousness and indiLstnr till 
Knute. who might once have desired to know lads like Washburn, 
fdt ashamed of hiitiielf as a wicked, wasteful old man. 

Humbly though he sought^ he found no inspiration and no 
comradeship. He was the freak of the daaa, and aside from the 
submerged tenths hia classmates were afraid of Eieing **quecred'' by 
being seen with him. 

As he was stall powerful, one who could late up a barrel of pork 
an his ttice«T be tried to find friendship among the uthletes. He 
sat at Yale Field, watching the football tryouts, and tried to get 
acquainted with the candidates. They stared at him and answered 
his questions grtidgingly^—^bcefy you^ who in their simple-hearted 
way showed that they considered him plain crazy. 

The place Itself began to lose the haze of magic through which 
he had first seen it. Earth la earthy whether one sees it in CameJol 
or Joraletnon or on the Yale campus—or possibly even in the 
Harvard yard! The buildings ceased to be temples to Knute: they 
became structures of brick or stone, filled with young men who 
lounged at windows and watched him amusedly as he tried to slip 
by. 

The Cargantuan ball of Commons became a tri-daily horror 
because at the table where he dined were two youths who, having 
uncommonly penetrating minds, discerned that Knute had n beard, 
and courageously told the world about it. One of them, named 
Atchison^ was a superior person* very Industrious and scholarly* 
glib in mathematics and manners. He despised Knutc^s lack of 
definite purpose in coming to college. The other was a play-boy, a 
wit and m stealer of atreet signs, who had a wonderful senae for 
n subtle jest; and hU references to Knutebeard shook the table 
with jocund mirth three times a day. So these youths of gentle 
birth drove the shambling, wiatfuJ old man away from Commons^ 
and thereafter be ate at the lunch counter at the Black Cat. 
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Lacking the slJmiiJiis of frieadship, U was the harder for Knate 
lo k«p up the strain of studying the long asaignniente. What had 
been a week^s pleasant reading Ln his shack was now thrown at him 
as & day's task. But he would not have minded iho toil if he could 
have found one as young as hixoselL They were all so dreadfully 
old, the moiiey-€amer&+ the serious laborers at athleties^ the tn- 
strudors who worried over their life work of putliiig marks in class- 
record books. 

Then, on a sore, bruised day, Knute did meet one who was young. 

Knute had heard that the professor who was the idol of the 
college had beta ted the too-eamest lads in his Browning class, and 
insieted that they read Alice in Wandtrlarul* Knute fioundered 
dustily about in a sccond-^Kand bookshop till he found an Alice, 
and he brought it home to read over hL^ lunch of a hol-dog sandwich^ 
Something in the grave absurdity of the hook appealed to hina^ and 
he was chuckling over U when Ray Grlbble came into the room 
and glanced at the reader. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Cribble. 

“Thafs a fine, funny book," said Knule- 

“Huh! Alice in Wonderland! IVe heard of it. SLUy nonsense. Why 
don^t yon read something reaUy fine, like Shakespeare or Patadise 
Lost?^ 

“Veil-” said Knule, all he could find lo say. 

With Ray CribhleV glaaay eye on hini+ he could no longer roU 
and roar with the book. He wonders! if indeed he ought not to 
be reading Milton^s pompous anihropological miaconceplion9+ He 
went unhappily oul to an early history clasSt ably conducted by 
Blevins^ Ph.D, 

Knute admired Blevins, Ph.D, He w“as so tubbed and eyeglas^ 
and terribly right. But most of Blevins'^ lambs did not like Blevins^ 
They said he was a “crank.” They read newspapers in his class 
and covertly kicked one another. 

In the smugt plastered clas5rooTn+ his attn leaning heavily on the 
board tablet-arm of hia ehair^ Knute tried not to miss one of Blevins 
sardonic proofs that the correct date of the second marriage of 
Themiatocles was Ivro yeans and seven days later ihan the dale 
a.^lgned by that illiterate ass. Frutari of Padua. Knute admired 
young Blevins' performance, and he felt virtuous in applicatioB to 
these hard, utmonsensical facts. 

He became aware that certain lewd feUows of the lesser sort were 
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playing poker just bekmd liinL Hw proJrie^tTabicd ear eauj^ht 
whisper^ of '^wo to dole^" and you two beam.” Kotite 

revolved, and frowned upon these tnockei^ of sound leamin^ip Aa 
be turned bade he was aware ibai ibe odendera were chuckling^ 
and continuing ibelr game. He aaw that Blevim, Ph.D., perceived 
that BoiEetbing was wrong; he frowned, but he said nothing. Knute 
sat in meditation^ He saw Blevins as merely a boy. He was soi^ 
for him. He would do the boy a good turn. 

When class was over he hung about Blevins' desk till the other 
students had clattered out. He rumbled: 

""Say, Professor, you're a fine fellow. I do something for yon. If 
any of the boys make themselves a nuisance* you yust call on me, 
and I ipank the son of a guns.” 

Blevins. PhiD-, spake In a manner of culture and nastiness! 

Thnnits so much# Ajcelbrod. but J don^t fancy that wiH ever be 
necessary. I am supposed to he a reasonably good disciplinarian. 
Good day* Oh, one monaent. There's somethitig IVe been wishing 
to speak to you about, t do wish you wouldn’t try quite so hard 
to show off nhencver f call on you during quizzes. You answer at 
such needless length, and you smile as though there were sometbing 
highly amusing about me. Vm quite willing to have you regard 
me as a humorous figure, privately, but there are certain classroom 
convent ions, you know, certain little conventions*"* 

Why^ Professor!* wailed Knute, “I never ninke fun of youl 1 
didn t know I smile. If I do^ [ guess it’s yust I)ccause: I am flu glad 
whjn my stupid old head gels the lesson good.” 

“Well, weJI. ihat’a very grelifying, I’tB sure. And if jau will 

be a Jittld more cafeml^——” 

Blevins, Ph.D., smiled a toothy, frozen smile, and trotted off to 
the Graduates’ Club. ^ he witty about old Knule and his way of 
saying yust. white in the deserted classroom Knute sat chill, an 
old man and doomed* Through the windows came the light of 
Indian summer; dean, boyish cries rose from the campus, But the 
lover of eututnh smoothed Kis bagjiy uleeve. stared at the blackboard, 
imd there saw only the pray of October stabble about his distant 
shack. As he pictured the college watching him. secretly making 
Iim of htm and his smile, he was now faint and ashamed, now bull- 
^gry. He was lonely for his cal, his fine chair of boffaio horns, 
the sunny doorstep of his shack, and the understanding land. He 
had been in college for about one month. 
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B^lor* he left the classrodm he sleppeiJ behind the instmetorV 
desk &nd looked on imaginaJT clasa. 

**| might have stood there as a prof If 1 could have come earlier 
be said aoftly to himself. 

Calmed by the liquid lutiuim gold that flowed throu^ the 
streets, he walked out Whitney Avenue toward the biitle-hke hill 
of East Rock+ He observed the caress of the light upon the scarped 
rock, heard the delicate mmic of leaves^ breathed in air pregnaul 
with tales of old New England- He eiulled: “ 'Could write poetry 
now if yusl^—if I ymi could write poetry 
He climbed to the lop of East Rock, whence he could see the 
Yale buildingfl like the towers of OiJord, and see Long Island 
Sounds, and the white glare of Long Island beyond the water* He 
marveled that Axdbrod of the cottonwood eountr)^ was Wking 
across an arm of the Atlantic to New York stale- He noticed a 
freshman on a bench at the edge of the rock, and he became 
irritated- The freshman was Gilbert Washburn, the sneh, the dilet¬ 
tante. of whom Ray Gobble had once said; ‘‘That guy is the 
disgrace of the class^ He doesn^t go out for anything, high stand 
or Dwight Hall or anything else* Thinla he"s so doggone much 
better than the rest of the fellows that be doesn I associate with 
anybody- Thinks he's literary^ they say^ and yet he doi^'t even 
heel the ‘Lit* like the regular literary fellow^! Gal no time for a 
loafing, mooning snob like that-” 

As Knule stared at the uitawure Cil, whose profile was fine in 
outline against the sky, he was terrifically public-spirited and 
disapproving and I hat sort of moral things Tliough Gil was much 
too well dressed, he seemed moodily disconlentedp 

*'Whtl he needs is to verk in a threshing crew and sleep in the 
hay,^ grumbled Knule almost in the vntuoua cnauner of Gribble^ 
‘TTien he vould know when he vos veil off, and not look like be 
had the earache. Pffr' Gil Washburn rose, trailed toward Knute, 
glanced at him, sal down on Knule'a bench. 

*‘Greal viewl^ he said. His smile was eager. 

That smile symbolisced to Knute all the art of life he had come 
to College to fend- He tumbled out of his moral attitude with 
ludicrous haste, and every wrinkle of his weathered face ereased 
deep as be answered: 

“Yes: 1 fink the Acropolis must belike ihifl here/* 

‘"Say, look here, AselfarcHi? IVe been thinking about you.** 
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“Ym?" 

outfit to know each other. We iw* are the class Maudal. 
We came here lo dream, and these busj^ little goata like Atchii^n 
and Gihlets, or vkaterer your roommate’s name is, think we’re 
iwls not lo go out for marks. You may not agree with me. hut 
1 ve decided th^t you and [ are precl^ly aJike.^ 

“^at mokes you I’ink I come here to dream?'* bristled Knute. 

Oh, I used lo sit near you at Commons and hear you try to 
quell old Atchison whenever he got busy discussing the reasons for 
coming to coUege. Th at old, moth-eaten topic! I won der if CoJ n 
and Abel didn’t discuss it at the Eden Agricultural College. You 
know-, Abel the markgrabber, very pious and high sUnd. and Cain 
wanting to read poetry.” 

Yes, said Knute, “and I guess Prof, Adam say, ‘Cain, don’t 
you read this poetry; it von’i help you in aJgebry.’" * 

“Of course. Say, wonder if you’d like to look at this volume of 
MusmI I was sentimental enough to lug up here today. Picked il 
up when I was abroad last year.” 

From his pocket Gil drew such a book as Knute had never wen 
befor^ a slender volume,* in a strange language, bound in hand- 
tooled crushed levant, an effeminate bibelot over which the prairie 
farmer gas^d with Insurious pleasure. The book almost vanished 
m his htg hands. With a timid forefinger he stroked the lev'ant. ran 
uirotJ|rh leavei* 

“I can’t read it. but that’s the kind of book I alvay* pousht 
Ihwe must be some like it,” he sighed, 

*LMlrn!" cried “Ysaye is playing up at Hartford tonipbt. 
Lets go hear him. We^ trolley up. Tried to get some of the fellows 
to come, but they thought I was a nuL** 

What an Ysaye was, Knute Axelbrod had no notion; hut "Sure!” 
he boonsed- 

When they got to Hartford they found that bclween them fhev 
had just enough money to get dinner, Hear Ysaye from gallerv 
«at^ and return only as far as Meriden, At .Meriden Gil suggested: 

Lets walk back to New Haven, then. Can you make it?" 

Knute had no knowledge as to whether it was four miles or 
forty hark to the campus, but “SureJ" he aaid. For the last few 
months he had been noticing that, despite his hulk, he had to be 
corefuL but tonight hceotdd have flowfi. 

In the music of Ysaye, the first real musician he had ever heard. 
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Knute had found all the incredible things of which he had slowly 
been reading Ln William Morris and “Idylla of the King*^* Tall 
knights he had bebeldj and slim princessea in white samite^ the 
misty gates of forlorn towns^ and the glory of ihc chivalry that 
never was. 

They did walk+ roaring down the road beneath the October rnooUf 
stopping to steal apples and to ejcdaim over allvered hillsj taking 
a puerile and very natural Joy in chasing a profane dog. It was 
Gil who talked, and Knute who lisEenedL for the most part- hot 
Knute waa lured into tales of the pioneer daySi of hliszardSi, of 
liarvesliDgr and of the first (lame of the green wheat. Regarding the 
Atchisons and Gribhlcs of the class both of them were youthfully 
biller and aopercilioust But they were not bilter long, for they were 
atavisms tonight They were wandering minfitrela, Gilbert the trouba¬ 
dour with his mBn-at^arms. 

They reached the cumpiis at about five in the moraing. Fumbling 
for words that would eicpresa hs feeling, Knute stammered: 

“VeU, it vas fine. I go to bed now and 1 dream abont^- 

**Bed? Ratsl Neicr belie^'e in windmg up a party when it^s 
going strong. Too few good parties* Besides, its only the shank of 
the evening. Besides, weVe hungry- Besides— ok, besides! Wnit here 
a secondf going up to roy room to get some mooey, and well 
have some eats. Wait! Please do 

Knute would have waited all nights He had lived almost seventy 
years and traveled fifteen hundred miles and endured Ray Grihble 
to find Gil Washburn^ 

PoUcemep wondered to see the celluloid-collared old man nnd the 
expenaive-looking boy roiling arm to arm down Chapel Street in 
search of a restaurant suitable to poetsw They were all closed. 

“The Ghetto wfil be awake by now” said CiL ^We'll go buy some 
eats and lake ’em up to my room, IVe got some tea there. 

Knute shouldered through dark streets beside bim as naturally 
as ihough he had aiwajif been a nighlhawk, with an aversion lo 
anything as rustic as beds, Dowti on Oak SlreeU ^ place of low 
shops, smoky lights and alley mouths, they found the slum already 
astifk Cil contrived to purchase boied biseuitSi cream cheeaei 
chlcken-loai, a bottle of cream. Wki\f GU was chaffctiiig, Kuute 
stared out into the street milkily lighted by wavcrlnR gas and the 
first feebleness of coming day ; he gazed upon Kosher sig^ns and 
advertiscuients in Russian idlers, shawled women and bear 
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rabble i and as he looked bo ^atbered cantentinent wbich be could 
never He bad brai^oled abroad tonight. 

The room of Gil Wa^bum waa ail the useless, pleaaant tbibgi 
Kniite wanLed it to be. There was more of GiTe Paris da^ in it 
than of hb fresbroanbood: Persian rug:e, a sliver tea Mrvice, etchings^ 
and books. Knute AxeLbrod of the tar-paper shack and piggy farm¬ 
yards ^azed ia tfatlsfaction. Vast, bearded^ sunk in an easy ohaiTp 
he clucked amiably whde Gii lighted a fire. 

Over supper they spoke of great meo and heroic ideals. It was 
good talk, and not uospiced with lively reference# to Cribble and 
Atchison and Blevins, all asleep now in their correct beds. Git read 
snatches of Stevenson and Anatole France; then at last he read hb 
own pfietry^ 

It doe# not matter whether that poetry was goad or bad+ To Kniita 
it was a miracle to find one who actually wrote it. 

The talk grew slow, and they began to yawn. Knute was sensitive 
to the lowered key of their Indian-sitrmner madness, and he hastily 
rose. As he said good-by he felt aa though he had but to sl&p a 
little while and return to his unending night of romance. 

But he came out of the dormitory upon day. It was aix-tbirty 
of jhe morning, mth a stiU, hard light upon red-brick walls, 

i can go to hi# room plenty times now; [ find my friend,” Knute 
said. He hold light the volume of Musset, which Gil had begged 
him to lake. 

As he started to walk the few steps to West ffivinity Knnle felt 
very tired. By daylight the adventure seemed more and more in* 
credible. 

Am he enlered the dormitory he sighed heavily; 

Age and youth, I guess they can^t team together long.” As he 
rnouiited the stairs he saidt If I aaw the boy again, he vould get 
tired of 1 tell him all 1 got to say,” And a# he opened bis door^ 
he added: ^This is wbal I come to college for—this one nkht I 
go avay before I apoil JL” 

He wrote a note to Gil, and began to pack his telescope. He did 
not even wake Ray Cribble, sonorously sleeping in the stale air. 

At five that afternoon, on the day coach of a westbound train, 
an old man ut smUing. A lasting conlenl was tn his eyes, and m 
his hands a small book in French. 
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LIN HO-CHING 


UN HO CHTNC ^ChinMc, 96740(28K A nutic word p*m!cr of tlw Siinic 
Periods KecciTcd CbiD«o education. Du^: id deliciK b«alth« tetuiCfl 

lo borne In ihc c^iuiilrf. Alw a itiUtiil fond of iiliiui Poetry 

limple, serenot rc&laed. 


MAKING A POEM ON MY DEAR ^LU^f BLOSSOM 

All these years I have beert ihe oi*Tter of this pretty ^ardeit^ 

Ajid have never wHUen a poem to my beloved pLum blossoni- 
Patiently 1 wail for yoor buds to open and biootn- 
The moon has shed her light U|Kin you many timea- 
The lonely scene is always reflected in the moonlight* 

Still prettier looks the evening landscape in the faUinp snow. 

Let me only talk about your pure scent, and 1 never leel lonely 
and sad^ 

For t am always singing and drinking to keep you company* 


WEST LAKE 

How wonderful and skillful is ihe univeisal spirit! 

Though itself ahapelessT it has formed Uie West Lake 
Like a beautifciJ picture painted on a sGreen. 

In Spring its water is purer than the eyes of a monk. 

A green bh^blue sheen is spread like a veU over the evening hills. 

My hufs white-washed walls reflect the moving shadow of a fishi 
A craneV feather drop$ upon the dewy orchid* 

The boat drifts along to the sounda of a flule. 

In gendc breeze and slanting rain these are vague and distant* 


THE SHADOWS OF SPRING 


It looks like rain* This is the time for tneditation* 

When drunk I enjoy lying in the shadows in Spring. 

It is BO cold that I pity myself and the swallow. 

I fear the pear blossoms cannot endure this cold night btcise* 
My ihiji curtain cannot keep off the chiUy wind. 
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Even A far-pla)Hng flute saddeo^ me. 

In the garden and fields a bitter wind hbwa. 

And the ffagrant flowers seem to setise the danger. 


IN RETREAT 

Few people pass through my humble door. 

Mjr hut lies near by the tree-covered hills^ 

When t fish at e^-cniug a laic breeze refreshes me. 

The scent of suu-w armed Spring (lowers malces me drowsy. 
Little by little the moss becomes like a smooth cloth. 
Bolstering the edges of the rock 
Why stand so many people by the cave? 

Perhaps they wait for an immortal there. 


LI PO 

U PO (ChbtTH, 701-762? p of the Ckieeie Lyrieisls. A waiidcrinip 

melancholy irou^otir. Ocwtonally irapicd cmpldymcnt-fot two jww m 
court pocL ImpniODcd lidefly tor iiiTDlTciticsiit in a FEbettion jnst before dralh. 
HU tfrici the model for iponlaacciii romantic vcTBe in Chioji. Poetry 
impreeaioo ihit he liind for the moroeQl^ intozicated by attuni, witio or Jotcl 


Sf^EEP NOT, YOUNG WOMEN 

It ^ always in sad Autumn that our enemies swccfi down from 
their mountains to invade ua. 

The trumpets summon the warriors I They will ride on tih they 
reach the Great WaU, and then they will ride beyond it out on 
the great Kobi desert 

Ther^ only the told bare moon, Oidy cold beads of dew on swords 
and shields. How they shiver! 

Weep not. youn^ women . .. ihb is do time to start yoor weeptni. 
Who knovrs how long that you must weep? 
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the fisherman 

The eaith has awdlowed the mow. Again we flee tlie plum-treea 

in tlossom. 

The willow^lesi'ea are golfii tbc waters of ihe lakes are silveTi 

Now the btitterflies powdered with gold lay velvet heads within the 
hearts of flowers. 

In his Btill boat the fisherman pulls op his dripping net, rippling 
the still water. 

He thinks of a girl at horoe, like a dark swallow ia iHe nest. He 
thSnlc of a girl at home, waiting like a swallow for her mate. 


BIRDS SINGING AT DUSK 

The cool wind of evening blows bird-song to the wbdow wh«c a 
maiden sits. She is embroidering bright flowers on a piece of silk. 

Her head is raised; her work falls through her fingers; her thoughts 
have flown to him w^ho la away* 

bird can easily find its mate among the leavesp but all a maiden s 
tears, falling like rain from Heaven, will not bring back her 
distant lover*” 

She bends again to her embroidery: ”I will weave a little verse 
among these flowem of his robe * , w perhaps he will read it and 
eome back again.” 


PICKING THE LOTUS 

My boat is rising snd fuUing urdemeath the harvest moon. Drifting 
alone on the Soulbem Lake, I reach to pick the white flowers of 
the lotus. 

Fierce desire pulls me ... I !r«rn passion. Al^ 

my boat floats away at the mercy of the moving cunenL My 

heart looks back in sadness. 
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SOffC OF CffAlVG KAlV 

When you were tut a sdiooltoy 
And I a little lass. 

You used to walk on bamtoo stilts—^ 

I peeped to see yon puna. 

We w^esuct merry children 
In Ite village of Chang-kBn, 

But nov? I am a woman 
And now you are a man. 

I d scarce seen fourteen stunmerB 
When I was made your wife 5 
i oQuIfl not raise my eyes to youii^ 

Afraid of love and life. 

I hid in dusky comers^ 

I came nol at your calL 
But ere ite year was ended 
Love overshadowed all* 

I thought that yoq were steadfast 
Ae the lovET by the stream 
Who wailed in the rising tide 
The Lady of his dream; 

But now I stand awatching 
On my terrace all atone 
Like her who w^atched and wailed 
Unb1 she turned to Slone* 

You travel to the whirlpools 
And even to Qm-iang 
Where chattering monkeys climb the difi; 

I wait here in Qiang^kan. 

I watch your fading foolprinta. 

Now overgrown with green. 

And though 1 sweep and swe^ them 
They keep thdr mossy sheen. 

Sere in my western garden 
The autumn leafage lies; 

Yellow with August sunshine 
Flit pairing butterflies. 
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r watch tbcm as they hover 
From bending grass to gras9^ 

And my heart is wrong with weeping 
When 1 see them p»s«. 

]Ve sat so long with sorrow 
My red checks lose their red. 

Send me a letter from afar 
By tireless rider sped: 

Let me bui know in season 
Your boat Is going throagh 
The three grim Gorges of the West^ 

And 1 will come to you* 

ni come as far to meet yoa 
As ever yon may aay; 

The treacherous sands of the Chang-faagt 
They shall not bar my way* 

No danger^ toil or trouble 
Shall keep me as I go« 

For now I am a woman 
And 1 love yon ao* 


PASSIONATE GRIEF 
A lady weeping in lAe fught 

She who rolls up her pearl-hung shade 
Is fair Hs any^ 

Yet drawn with grief are her delicate brows^ 

Frail moth antennae* 

Hot tears course down her chedrs^ 

How fast they flow!— 

But wh>% al 4 we in the street 
Will never know* 




LI SHA 3 VG-YIN 


U Sfl^tYlN 813-350) . [m«K{iuiiv« ille^rist, who hail iiTu lin- 

tinsuislicd puhDc career Imi high lllcnuy reputaiipp. PiKm* fann J m «rfe. 
tuuiucd wiih pcisaoil le r li ng . Many pf ihem Iotb pacma, headed “No Title," 


Pan /, THE MAN 

In how many folds of sconlcd gauze paHemed with phoenix taiU 
is the Toutid jade lop of your awning endosed for the night? 
(Though) you have a fan like a full moon, yet yotir blushes find 
it hand Iq hid^ bdiind it. 

The carta rumble by lo a sound like thunder and so many words 

CQDDot reatdi yoUs 

^herv^ it is quiet and aUU and the golden lamp has burnt low. 
There is no word that can pass from where you are to where I am, 
where die pome^anate Rowers are red. 

The dappled horse is tethered to the weeping wiUow on the bank 
Whither in the south West could we go trusting to a favorable wind? 


Part JJ. THE JFOMAN 

Up here behind fold upon fold of curtains » my Mo-ch'ou Hall 
After a long night the early dawn creeps slowly along 
It was in a dre^ that the fairy girl lived oti the banks (of a river), 
Tlie sm^ maiden who lived by the bridge after all (manamd to) 
hv# Without B husband. 

The wind and waves do not realire how weak are the sterna of the 

water ehesttiut. 


A POEM WHH m TITLE 

it seems only last night that the stars shone and the wind blew; 
Your quarters were at the painted tower in the west. 

Mine fn the pavilion of the cinnamon tree hall in the east, 

Al^, to-day, I am no coloured phoenix that can flv to you with 
aDobIc wingfi^ 

Bui my mind is quick to apprehend spiritoal affinity and can get 
ULTOUgh Id job . 

(On Ihat evening) we sat opposite to each other and we amused 
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ouTs«lve» with sending across the hook while the spring wine 

'W'D^ 'kai* 

Each in our place we played "hitting the cover” to the light of 

Ted candles w t_ i 

Until, alas. I had to go, hearing the dnm that caUed for the early 

momuig audience. 

Then I rode away home to the orchid tower. 

Now I am lihe the river weed! that flows this way and that. 


NO TITLE 

When we were able to meet It was hard enough and now wo 
are parted for ever it ia harder fttilh 
The east wind Ha^ died down, and the hundred flowers heva 

faded. , 

The silkworm of fipring aplna its siDt up to the moment of its 

death; 

The wai candle ia burnt down to the end and only 1h™ are 
ils tears dry. 

In the morning 1 gaze iato my mirror and grieve that my cloudy 
hair nmit change; 

In the night the bright cold moon calls forth my sad songs, 

(Yet after all) it i» only a short road from here to paredisA 
Will not the blqe bird be mdulgenl and allow me lo steal a glance. 


THE INLAID ZITHER 


The brocade^anbroidared rithcr had fifty slringa, no one knows 


whyj 


Each string and each support made one think of the years of 


oneV prlmt 

Chuang Tza dreamt at morning he waa a bntterfly- ^ i_ - x 

After death, the soul of the Emperor Wang took ap its brief 
springtime abode in the Body of a uightjar. 

While in the wide ocean under the bright moon the mermaids 
drop their tears which become pearls- 
Why at Lan-lien in the warm sniMhme does jade eng^def jmsts? 
Can we hope for these kinds of portents to come again? ^ 

Or are they only thin^ that had form once but have vanished 

away? 
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LIU CHI 


LTU cm (dikdCKj M'DAt Citlcbifsii^ pwt of iht P^riodL 

CfUirt Adviser of fini MlDg Empctgt. FrqliGc jHWt And Hiitbar <jf philci^fd^le 
dulo^cL Pnero^ bj cKinn emd I«eliii£ ivr beiuty rmibet cIimd 

by depth. 


THE COP^VENT OF SIANG FV 

So 1 sprang to horse at cockcrow all a feter to depart. 

Galloped^ galloped to the conveDt, ere the calling belb were stiU* 
Over dimpled lawns a xspkjr woke the lily^s jewelled heart. 

And the moonV faint crescent Altered down the cleft of wooded 
hilL 

Oh the lonely lilUc convent with its secret haunts of prayer I 
With its shadowed cells for dreaming^ where eternities abide* 

Down the cedar-scented alley not a footfall stirred tke air. 

But the monks low droning echoed in the green gloom far and 
wide. 


NlGfiT, SORROW, AND SONG 

The rain’a in the air 
And the winds arouse, 

Shaking the cinnainoD boiighst 
And the begonias^ gay parterre; 

Raising dust and wreathing mist. 

Whirling all things where they list— 

Leaves in many-coloured showers. 

Bright petals of innumerable Rowers. 

Knocking at ell doors their husiHng 
Sets the silken curtains rustling, 

TiU, as shrunken draughts, they errap 
Into the shrouded hu!b of sieep, 

Rabe the hair and ruck the skin 
Of the startled folk therein. 

f am growu weary of my lonely state. 

Tired of the tongudess hours that wait, 

Dreaming of her whom skies of bluo 
And twilight sons hid from vlew^ 
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Swiftly the watoni take thdr flight 
Grandly the mountains riae. 

Yon birda that taper Id the skiea 
Why have they lost their ploinage bright? 
Would they might bear my ineaMges of lovel 
Alaa! the traddesa heavens itnroH above; 
From west to the river flows^ 

But the waves return not to my caUingt 
Once more the rare magnolia blows^ 

But hour by hour her flowers are failLog^ 

My jasper lyre ts laid apart^ 

Hushed for a while the lute of jadot 
I hear ihe beating of roy heart. 

And watch the moon lean down the glade. 

Then, ere the shadows wane» 

Out of the Dighl'A unrest 
Ballad and old refrain 
Lure me to seek again 
The dream'biiilt Isles of the Blest, 


JACK LONDON 

JACK LONDON tAnwriwn. 1S76-1916J. Nflvdiiil, adrailuier mai ulop^ ^ 
iUtgilim.!* child. wrUil fw hi* *• * W “ CalifpniiA. JomhI Klondike 

Eold n»h iritliDiit aakiae Afier Tfu CM tht FUd. bcome cue oj 

iwwl jwpiilir writer. «1 bia ii*T. Wrote otrer 50 book* bipir^ l*r tali' « 
wi.iitrw WcU'^known work*: TAe Sw ^Aiie Am#, Afnj-tift Men, 


TO BUILD A fIR£ 

Day had broken cold and grey, eKCCcdingly cold and ^ey, wlwa 
the man turned aside from the main Yukon trail and climbed ibe 
high earth-bank, where a dim and Uttle-lravdled trail led eastward 
through the fat spruce limberland. It was a steep bank 
paused for breatli at the top. eacusing the act to himself by looking 
at bia watch. It was nine o’clock. There was no sum nur a hml ot 
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aufif though thej^ waa not a cloud in the sk^. It vas b dear and 
yet there termed an intangible pall over iKe face of thing^^ a subtle 
gloom that made the day dark^ and that waa due to tlie absence of 
sun» This fact did not worry Uic man. He was used to the lack of 
sim. It had been days since he had seen the sun, and he knew that 
a few more days must pass before that cheerfuJ orh^ due aoutJi^ 
would just peep above the sky dine and dip Lmmedlatciy from view. 

Tlie man flung a look tack along the way he had comcK The 
Yukon lay a mile wide and hidden under three feel of Ice. On top 
of this ice were as many feet of snow. Jt was all pure whitc^ rolling 
in gentle uudulationa where the ice-jattjs of the freeze-up had lornied. 
North and souths as far as his eye could see,, it was unbroken w'hiLe, 
save for a dark hairdlnc that curved and twisted from around the 
epTuce^covered island to the souths and that curved and twisted away 
into the iiorlbT where It disappeared behind another spruoe-covered 
island. This dark hairdine was the trail—the main trad—that led 
south five hundrrrl miles to the Clulkoot Pass^ f^ea, and salt water; 
and that led north seventy miles to Dawsont and still on to the north 
a thousand miles to Nulato. and finally to St. Michael on Boring Sea, 
a thousand miles and a half a thousand more. 

But all this—the mysterious, far-reaching bairdinc trail, the ab- 
sem^ of sun from the skvt the tremendous cold, and the strangeness 
and weirdness of it all—mude no impression on the man. It was not 
because he was long used to it. He was a newcomer in the land^ a 
cAecAagno, and this was his first wlnipr. The trouble with him was 
that he was without imagination. He was quick and alert in the things 
of life, but only iji the things, and Hot in the significancei^ Fifty 
degrees below zero meant eighty^odd degrees of frost. Such fact im¬ 
pressed him as being cold and uncomfortable, and that was oil. It 
did not lead him to meditate upon his frailty as a creature of temper¬ 
ature, and upon man's frailly in general, able only to live within 
certain narrow limits of heat and cold; and from there on it did 
not lead him to the conjectural field of tmmorlality and man's place 
in the universe. Fifty degrees below zero slood for a bile of frost 
that hurl and that must be guan:led against by the use of miltenSt 
ear-flaps, warm moccaabia, and thick socks. Fifty degrees below zero 
was to him just precisely fifty degrees below ;(cro. That there should 
be an)i:hing mote to it than that was a thought ihai never entered 
his head. 

As he turned to go on» be spat apecntlatively. There was a sharp, 
explosive crackle that startled him. He spat again. And again, in the 
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Hir, tef£>Te il cool<i lali to the snovf| the sp\iih crackled* He knew 
that ot fifty below spillle crackled on the snow* bul ihbv spittle had 
crackled in the aLtn Undouhtedly it was colder than fifty below-—how 
much colder he did not know. But the temperalurc did not matter. 
He wne bound for ihc old claim on the left fork of Henderson Creck^ 
where the boys were already. They bad come over aero** the divide 
from the Indian Creek couptry^ while he had come the roundabout 
way to take a look at the possihiUtied of getting out logs in the spring 
from the inlands Ln the Yukon. He would be in to camp by aix 
oVIocki n bit after dark, it was true, but the boys would be there, 
a fire would be golngii and a hot supper would he ready^ As ior 
luiichf he pr^Bed his hand againsl the protruding bundle under his 
jacket* It was also under his shirU wrapped yp in a handkerchief 
and lying against the naked skin^ It was ihe only way to keep the 
biscuits from freeing. He smiled agreeably to himself as ho tbougtil 
of those biscuits, each cut open and sopped in bacon grease, end 
each enclosing a generous slice of fried bacoo. 

He plunged in among the big spruce trees. The trail was faint. A 
foot of snow had fallen since the last ded had passed over, and he 
was glad he was without a sled, travelling hghh In fact, he carried 
nothing but the lunch wrapped in the handkerchief. He was sur¬ 
prised, however, at the cold. It certainly w'aa cold, he concluded, as 
he rubbed his numb nose and cheek-bones with his mittened hancL 
He w'as a warm'whiskered man, hut the hair oti his face did not 
protect the high chcck-honea and the eager nose that thrust itself 
aggrciiffivdly into the frosty air- 

At the man’s heels trotted a dog, a big native husky, the proper 
wolf-dog, grey-coaled and without any visible or tempcrmental dif- 
fcrence from ila brother, the wild wolf. The animal was depressed 
by the tremendous cold* It knew that it was no lime for travelling. 
Its instinct told it □ truer tale than was told to the man by the man a 
judgment. In reality, it was not merely colder than fifty below mto| 
it wn?i colder than sixty below, than seventy below* It was sev^ty-five 
below lero. Since the freezing-point ift thirty-two above zero, it meant 
that one hundred and seven degrees of frost obtained. The dog did not 
know anything about ihermomcterB* Posaihly in ita hmin there was 
no sharp consciousness of a condition of very cold such as was in 
the manV brain* Bul the trule had its instincts. It eipcriimeed a 
vague but menacing apprehension that suhdunl it and made it slink 
along at the man’s heeK and that made il qu«tion eap^ly every 
unwonted movemeni of the man aa if expecting him to go into camp 
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or to se^ shelter and bulldi a Ere, Tlift dog had learnt 

and iL wanted firft, or ebtf to burrow under the Sfuow and ouddjB 
)ta warmth away froin ihe air^ 

The frozen ntoiature of its breadiing bad settled on ita fur in a 
fine powder of frost, and especially were its jowls, muzzle, and eye¬ 
lashes whitened by Lis crysLollod breatbh The itian^s red beard and 
inustaehc were likewise frosted, but more solidly^ the deposit taking 
the form o| iee and increasing with every wartn^ moist brealli be 
eibaled- Also^ the man was chewing tobacco, and tlie muzzle of ice 
held hia lips eo rigidly that he was ttuable to dear his chin when he 
elided the juice. The result was that a crjislal beard of the color and 
solidity of amber wm increasing its len^ on his chin. If he fell 
down it would shatter itaelt like glass, into brittle fragments. But 
he did not mind the appendage. It was the penalty all tobacco- 
chewers paid in that country^ and he had been oul before in two 
cold snaps. They had not been so cold as this, he knew* but by the 
spirit thermometer at Sixty Mile be knew they had been registered 
at fifty below and at fifty-hve. 

He held tm through the level stretch of woods for several miles, 
crossed a wide flat of nigger heads, and dropped down a hank to the 
frozen bed of a small strraim^ This was Henderson Creek, and be 
knew be was ten miJea from tte lorks. He looked at his walcb. It 
w#5 ten o clock. He was makinp' four miles an bout, and he ealcidated 
that he would arrive at the forks at half-peat twelve. He decided to 
celebrate that event by eatinp hia lunch there. 

The dog dropped in again at hia heels, with s tail drooping dis¬ 
couragement, oa the man swung along the creek-bed. The furrow of 
Ihe ^ flled-Uail was plainly visible, but a dozen inchas of snow 
covered the marks of the last runners. In a month no man had come 
up or down that silent creek. The man held steadily on. He was not 
much given to tlnnking. and just then particularly he had nothing to 
think about save that he would eat lunch at the forts and that at «« 
odock be would be in camp with the boys. Theto was nobodv to 
talk to; and, had there been, ejjeech would have been impossible' be- 
caiw of the ice-jnutzle on his mouth. So he continued monotonously 
to chew tobacco and to increase the IciigUi of his amber beard. 

in a while the thought rdletaled itself that it war, very cold 
and that he had never experienced such cold. As he walked along he 
u ^ his cheek-bones and nose with the hack of his mittened hand. 
He did this automatically, now and again changing bands. But rub 
as be would, the instant he stopped his cheek-bones went numb, and 


the following insUnt die end of hb nose went numb+ He was sure to 
frost hh cheeks; he knew iha^ and eiperienced a pang of rcgrel lhal 
he had not devised a nose-slrap of the sort Bud wore in cold snaps. 
Such a strap passed across the cheeks^ as wdl, and saved them- But 
it didn't mailer much, after all. What were frosted cheeks? A bit 
painful, that was all; they were never serious* 

Empty as the man^a mind waa of thoughtSt he was keenly obsef*" 
vant^ and he noliccd the changes In the creeks the curves and bends 
and timber^jatns, and always he sharply noted where he placed hla 
feet. Once, coming around a bend^ he shied ahrupilvt like a startled 
borse, curved away from the place where he had been walking, and 
retreated several paces back along the ttall* The creek he knew was 
frozen clear to the bottom,—^no crock could contain water in lhal 
arctic winter,—^biit he knew also that there were springs that bubblfnl 
out from the hillsides and ran slong under the suow' and on top the 
ice of the creek* He knew that the coldest anapa never froie these 
springSp and he knew* likewise their danger* They were traps^ They 
hid pools of water tinder the snow' that might be three inches deep, or 
three feet* Sometimes a skin of ice half an inch thick covered ihem, 
and in turn was covered by the snow* Sometimes there were ahemale 
layers of water and icMkin, so that when one broke through be 
kept on breaking through for a while, aometimes wetting himself to 
the waist* 

Thai was why he had shied in such panic. He had felt the give 
under his Feel and heard the crackle of a snow-hidden ice-^in. And 
to get his feet wet in such a temperature meant trouble and danger* 
At the very least it meant delay, for he w'ould be forced to stop and 
build a fire, and under its protection to bare his fed while be dri^ 
his Eocks and moccasins* He stood and studied the creek-bed and its 
banks, and decided that the flow of water came from the right. He 
reflected awhile+ rubbing hU nose and cheeks, then skirled to the 
left, stepping gingerly and testing the footing for each step. Once 
dear of the danger, he look a fresh chew of tobacco and swung 
along at his four^mile gait. 

In the course of the next two hours be came upon several sim^ 
traps. Usually the snow above the hidden pools hod a sunken, candied 
appearance that advertiscfl the danger. Once ogain, however, be had 
a close ealU and once, suspecting danger, he compellcifl the dog to go 
on in front. The dog did not want to go. It hung back until the man 
shoved h forward, and then it went quickly across the white, un¬ 
broken surface. Suddenly it broke through, floundered to one side. 
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find got aifAV to firmer f^Katuig. [t had wet its forefeet and legs, and 
fibnost inimediatdy the water that clung to it turtied to ice* 3t made 
quick efforts to lick the ice off its Icgs^ then dropped dowTt in tke 
Snow and Legati to bile out the ice that had formed between the 
toes- Tius was a matter of instinct. To pertnit the Icb to remain 
would mean sore feet* It did not know this. It merely obeyed the 
mysterious prompting that arose from the deep crypts of its beings 
But the man knew^ having achieved a judgmeiit on the subject, and 
he removed the mitten from Ids right hand and helped leaf out the 
ice-particIcs. He did not expose his fingers more than a minute, and 
was astonished at the swift numbness that smote them* It certainly 
was cold. He pulled on the mitten hastily;^ and beat the hand savagely 
across his chest. 

At twelve o'clock the day was at its brightest. Yet the sun was too 
far south on its winter journey to clear the horizon* Tlie bulge of 
the earth intervened between it and Heuderson Creeks where the man 
Walked under a clear sky at noon and cast no shadow. At half-past 
twelve, to the minute, he arrived at the forks of the creek* He was 
pleased at the speed he had made* If he kept it up, he would cer¬ 
tainly be with the boys by six| He unbuttoned his jaritet and shirt 
and drew' forth his lunch* The action consumed no more than a 
quarter of a minute, yet Ln that brief moment the numbness kid hold 
of the expooed fingers* He did not put the miticn on, but, instead, 
struck the fingers a doECn sharp smashes against his leg. Then he sat 
down on a snow-covered log to eaL The sting that followed upon the 
striking of hia fingers against his leg ceased so quickly that he was 
starUed. He had had no chance to take a bite of biscuit- Ho struck 
the fingers repeatedly and returned them lo the mitten, baring the 
other hand for the purpose of eating. He tri#f| to lake a mouthfuL 
hut the ice-muzzle prevented. He had forgotten to build u fire and 
thaw out. He chuckled at hh foolishness, and as he chuckled he noted 
the numbness creeping into the exposed fingers. AUo, he noted that 
the stinging which had first come to his toes when he sat down was 
already passing away. He wondered whether ihe toes were warm or 
numb. He moved them inside die moocasina and decided that they 
were numb. 

He pulled the mitleii on hurriedly and stood up. He was a bit 
frightened. He stamped up and down until the stinging returned into 
the f«t. It certainly wm cold, was his thought. That man from 
Sulphur Creek had spoken the truth when telling how cold it some¬ 
times got in the country. And he hud laughed at him at the time! 


Th^it shdi^ed one most not be loo sure of tbingSH There wiss no mis* 
take about it, it mwj cold. He strode tip and down, fltarapmg his 
and threshing his anos, until reassured hy the relurtiing warmth. 
Then he got out mulches and proceeded to make a fire. From the 
undergrowth, where high water of the previous spring had lodged 
a aupply of seasoned twigs, he got his fire^woewL Working carefully 
from a smaU hegintiing^ he soon had a roanng fire, over which ho 
thawed the ice from his face and in the protection of which he ate 
hia biscuits. For the moment the cold of space was outwitted. The 
dog took Eutisfaclion in the fire, stretching out close enough for 
warmth and far enough away to escape being singed. 

WTien the man had finished, he filled his pipe and took his com- 
lortable lime over a smoke. Then he pulled on his mittens, settled the 
eardaps of bis cap firmly about his earSp and look the crock trail op 
the left fork. The dog was diEappointed and yearned back toward 
the fire. This man did not know cold. Possibly all the generations of 
his ancestry" had hHeen ignorant of coldt of real eold^ of cold one 
tiiindred and seven degrees below fresing-point. But the dog knew; 
all its ancestry knew^ and it had inherited the knowledgCi And it 
knew that it was not good to walk abroad In such fearful cold. It 
was the time to He snug in a hole in the snow and wait for a (^rtain 
of cloud to be drawn across the face of outer space whence this cold 
came. On the other hand^ there was no keen intimacy between fiie 
dog and the man. The one was die toil-slave of the other, snd the 
only caresses It had ever received were the caresses of the whip¬ 
lash and of harsh and rtienscing ihroat-sounda that threatened the 
whiplash. So the dog made no effort to communicate its apprehension 
to the fnaiii It was not concerned in the welfare of the maUf it w'as 
for its own sake that it ye-amed back toward the fire. But the man 
whistled, and spoke to it with the sound of whip-toshesp and the dog 
swung in nt the mattes heels and followed after. 

The man took a chew of tohaeeo and proceeded to start a new 
amber heard. Also, his moist breath quieWy fMsw^ered with while 
his mustachep eyebrows, and lashes- There did not seem to he so 
many springs on the left fork of the Henderson, and for half an hour 
the man saw no signs of any. And then it happened. At a place 
where there were no signs^ where the soft, lUibroken snow seemed 
to advertise sclidily beneath, the man broke through. It was not deep. 
He wet himself halfway to the knees before he floundered out to the 
firm crust. 

He was an-gryi and cursed Hlh luck aloud. He had hoped to get 
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into CHiup with the boya at sii o'clock, and this would delay tim an 
hour, for he would have to build a fire and dry gut his foot gear. 
rhiB wHi iinperative at that low tcniperaluie—he knew that much' 
md he turned aaide lo the bank, which he clUnbeiL On lop, tangled in 
the iinderbrtish about the trunks of several iinatl spruce trees. wo» a 
higJi-waler deposit of dry firB-wgofb-sticks and twigs, principaUy. 
but also larger portions of neasonrd branches and fin^ drv, last- 
years passes- He threw down several large pie«s on top of the 
^w. This eerval for a foundation and prevented the young Haine 
from drowning itself in the snow it otherwise would melt. The flame 
he got by touching a match to a small shred of birch-bark that he 
from his pock^. This burficd even more readil}^ ihan paper. 
Flaetng it on the foundation, he fed the young flame with wisps of 
dry pass and with the tiniest dry twigs. 

He worked slowly and carefdJy, keenly aware of his danpr. 
Lrradually, as the flame grew stronger, he increased the size of tliB 
Imgs With w'hich he fed iL He squatted in the snow, pulling tha 
twip out frtnti their eniangiemcnt in the brush and feeding directly 
to the flame- He knew tliere must be no foilaro- When it is seventy- 
five below zero, a man must imt fail in his first attffmpt to build a 
fire—that IS, if his feet are wet If his f«t are dry, and he fails, he 
song the trail for half a mile and restore his circulation, 
Bol ciroulation of wet and freezing feet cannot be restored by 
rutinmg when it is sevenly-live Lelow- No matter how fast bo ruao, 
the Vk'tl fwt wiU frecie the hardcfs 

All this the mem knew. Th* old timer on Sulphur Croefc had told 

i! and now be was appreciating the 

adviM. Already all sensation had gone out of his feel. To build the 
fire he had licen forced to remove his mittens, and the fingers bad 
quickly gone numh. His pace of four miles an hour had kept his 
heart pumping blood to tlie surface of his bodv and to all ihe ez- 
tremiti^ But llw instant he stopped, the action of the pump eased 
doam. The cold of apace smole the unprotected tip of the planet, and 
he, being on that ^protected tip. received the full force of tlie blow. 

blood of his h^y recoiled before it. The blood was dive, lilto 
die dog. and like dog it wanted «o bide awav and cover itself 
up from the feardul cold. So long as he walker! four miles an hour, 
he pamp^ that blood, wiUy-nilly, to the sorfact; hot now it ebbed 
away Md sank down into the recesses of his body. The eztremitiea 
were the first to fed its absence. His wet feel froze the faster, and 
Jus exposed fingers numbed the faster, though they had not yet be- 
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pun to Nose and were already frcezuig, while the skin 

of all his body ehilLed as it lo^t Its blood. 

But he wfts safe- Toes and ao*e and cheeks would be only touched 
by the frost, for the fire was beginning to bum with strength. He 
M'&B feeding it with twigs the liie of hb finger. In another ruinute 
he would be able to feed it with branches the size of his wrist, and 
then he could remove his wet foot-gear, and, while it dried, he could 
keep his naked feet warm by the fire, rubbing them at first, of course^ 
with anow^ The fire was a sticcew# He was safe. He remembered the 
advice of the old-timer on Sulphur Creek, and smiled. The old-timer 
had been very serious in laying down the law that no maa must 
travel alone in the Klondike after fifty below. Well, here he was; Ke 
hod had the accident; he was alono^ and be had saved hunsell. Those 
old-djiiers were rather womanish, some of ihem^ he thought. All a 
man had to do was lo keep his head, and he was alt right. Any man 
who was a man could travel alone. But it was surprising, the rapidity 
with which hia cheeks and nose were frceiing. And he had not thought 
his fingers eould go lifeless in so short a tiine+ Lif^ese they were, 
for he could searccly make them move together to grip a twig, aud 
they seemed remote from his body and from him. When he touched 
a twig, he had to look and see whether or nert he had hold of it. The 
wires were prclly well down hctwecft him and his finger-ends. 

All of which counted for HttlCi^ There was the fire, snapping and 
crackling and promising life with every dancing flairve. He started to 
untie his moccasins. They were coated with icej the thick German 
socks w^ere like sheaths of iron halfway lo the knees; and the mocea- 
sin strings were like rods of steel aU twisted and knotted as by aome 
conflagration. For a tuoment he tugged with his numb fingers, then, 
realizing ibe folly of it, he drew his sheath-knife^ 

Bui before he could cul the brings, it happened. It was his own 
fault or, ralher, his mistake. He should not have built the fire under 
the spruce tree. He should have built it in the open.^ But it had been 
easier to pull the twigs from the brush and drop them directly on 
the fire, Now the tree under which he had doorc this earned s 
weight of snow on its boughs. No wind bad blown for wwkst snd 
each bough was fully freighted. Each time he had pulled a twig he 
had communicated a slight agiTslion to the tree—an impcrctrptibk 
agitation, so far as he was concemeth but an agitation sufiicient 
to bring about the disaster. High up in the tree one bough capsiced 
its load of snow^ This fell on the boughs beneath. capsLzinf them. 
This process continued^ spreading out and involving the whole tree- 
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avaiancHt, and it descended withii'iit warning upon 
the man and the fire, and the fire was blotted out! Where il had 
burned was a mantle of fresh and disordered snow. 

The man was ahocited. Et was as though he had just heard his 
own sentence of death. For a tnoment he sat and stared nt the spot 
where the fire had been. Then he grew* very calm. Perhaps the old- 
timer on Sulphur Creek was right. If he had only had a trail-mate 
he would have been in no danger now. The traii-mate could have 
built ihe fifc, Welb it was op to hiin to build the fire over agalOr and 
this second time there must be no failure- Even if he succeeded, ho 
would most likely Jose some toes. His feet must ho badly frozen by 
now, and there would be some time before the second fire was ready. 

Such were his thoughts, hut he did not sit and think them. He 
was busy all the time they were passing through his mind. He made 
a new foundation for a fire, this time in the open, where no treach¬ 
erous ire* could blot it out. Neit, he gathered dry grasses and tmy 
twigs from the high-water Bolsam. He could not bring his fingers 
together to pwlj ihem out, hut he was able to gather them by the 
handful. In this way he got many rotten tw igs and bits of green moss 
that were undeaJrahle, but it was the beat he could do. He worked 
methodically, even collecting an armful of ibe larger branches to 
be used later when the fire gathered strength. And all the while 
the dog sat and watched Mm. a certain yearning wistfulneas in its 

it looked Upon him os the fire-provider, and the fire was 

alow in oomipg. 

When all was ready, the man reached in Kb pocket for a second 
piew of birch-hark. He knew the bark was there, and, though he 
could not fed it with his fingers, he could hear its crisp rustling as 
he fumbl^ for it. Try as he would, he could not dutch hold of it. 
And all the time, in his consciousness, was the knowledge that each 
instant Ids feet were freeang. This thought tended to put him 
in a panic, but he fought against it and kept calm. He pulled on his 
mitteiM with his teeth, and thr«hed his arms back and forth, beating 
his hands with all his might against his sides. He did this sitting 
down, and he stood up to do it? and all the while the dog sat in the 
snow, tls wolf-briisb of a titil curled around warmly over its fore- 
feet, its sharp wolf-ears pricked forward intentlv ae it watched the 
man. And the man m he beat and threshed with his arms and hands, 
felt a great rarge of envy as he regarded the creature that was warm 
and secqre in iu natural covering. 

After a time he was aware of the first far-away signala of sensa- 
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lioD in his beaten angers. The [alnl Angling grew stronger till it 
evoked into a. itinging ache that was eKcrucLating. but which the 
man bailed with satisfaction. He stripped the mitten from hia right 
hand and fetched forth the birch bark. The expoi^ fingers were 
quickly going numb again, be brougbt out his bunch of siu- 
phur tnalches. Bui the ireinendoiis cold had already driven the life 
out of his fingers. In his effort to separate one match from the 
others, the whole bunch fell in the snow. He tried to pick it out of 
the snow, but failed. Hie dead fingers could neither touch nor dutth- 
Hc was very careful. He drove the thought of his freeing fret, and 
nose, and ch«K out of his mind, devoting his whole soul to the 
matches. He watched, using the sense of vision in place of that of 
touch, and when he saw his fingers on each side the bunch, he closed 
thcm-lhat U, he wiUed to close them, for the wires were down, and 
the fingers did not obey. He pulled the mitten on the right hand, and 
beat it fiercely against His knee. Then, with botli mitlened^ nan s, 
he scooped the bunch of matches, along witli mneh snow, into is 
lap. Yet he was no better ofi. 

After some manipulation he managed to get the bunch between me 
heels of his mittened hands. In this fashion lie carried it to Ilia 
The ice crackled and snapped when by a violent cflorl he opened his 
moutli. He drew the lower jaw in, curled the upper lip out of the 
way, and scraped the bunch with his upper teeth in order to s^rste 
a match. He succeeded in getting one. which he dropped on his lap, 
He was no better off. He eould not pick it np. Then he devised a 
way. He picked it up in his teeth and scratched it on his leg. Twenty 
times he scratched before he succeeded in lighting it. As it flamed he 
held it with his teeth to the bircb-hark. But the burning brimstone 
went up bis nostrils and into his lungs, causing him to cough 
spasmodically. The match fell into the snow and went out. ^ 

The old-timer on Sulphur Creek was right, he thought m the 
moment of controlled despair that ensued; after fifty below, a man 
should travel with a partner. He beat his hands, but failed in «• 
citing any sensation. Suddenly be bared both his hands, removing 
the mitteraj with his teeth. He caught the whole bunch between the 
heels of his hands. His arm-muscles not being froico enabled him 
to press the hand-heels tightly against the matches. Tlien he scratched 
the bunch along his leg. H flared into flame, seventy sulphur matches 
at oncel There was no wind to blow them out. He kept hw head to 
one aide to escape the straogling fumes, and held the blazing bunc 
to the birch-bark. As he » held it. he became aware of sensation 
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in hilt lund. Hie flesK was burning. He could «m#U iL Deep down 
below the surface he could feet it. The eeuBation developed into 
pain that grew acute. And still be endured il, holding ibe Same of 
the uuachea clumailjr to the hark that would not light readily because 
his own bitming hands were in the way, absorbing most of the flamt 

At last, when he could endure no more, he jerked hb hands apart 
The blazing matches fell sizzling into ibe snow, but the birch'barL 
was alight He began laying dry grassy and the tiniest In igs on the 
flame. He could not pick and choose, for he had to lift the fud 
between the heels of hia hands. Small pieces of rotten wood and 
green moss clung to the twigs, and lie bit tliem off as well as be 
Could w itb his teeth. He cherished the Home carefnllv and nwkwardly. 
It meant life, and it must not perish. The withdrawal of bbod from 
the surface of his body now made hlui begin to shiver, and he 
^ew more awkward. A large piece of green moss fell squarely on 
the little fire. He tried to poke it out with his fingers, but his 
shivering frame made him poke too far, and he d ismplfid the nucleus 
of the little fire, the burning grosses and tiny twigs separating and 
scattering .He tried to poke them together again, but in spite of the 
tenseness of iJie effort, his shivering go.t away with him, and the 
twigs were hopelessly scattered. Each twig gushed a puff of smoke 
and went out. Ihe fire^provider bad failed. As he looked apalheti- 
cally aiiQut hiin+ hi^ ej'es chajiccd on the dog, the 

ruins of the ^e from him, in the snow, making restless, hunching 
movement, slightly lifffng one forefoot and then the other, shifting 
its weight back and forth on them with wistful eagerness. 

The sight of the dog put a wild idea into his head. He Temombered 
the tale of the man, caught in a blizzard, who killed a steer and 
CTOwlcd inside ^e carci^, and so was saved. He would kill the 
dog and bury his hands in the warm body until the numbness went 
out of thcnii Then ho Ccold build another fire. He ^ipoke t-o the 
^ing it to him; hut in his voice was a strange note of fenr that 
frightened the enimal, who had never known the man to speak in 
such way Wlore. Something was the matter, and its siupirioiis na- 
ture sensed danger~it knew not what danger, but somewhere, 
wmehow in its brain arose an apprehension of the man. It Battened 
Its ears down at the sound of the man’s voire, and its restless, 
hunching movements and the lifting, and shifting, of its forefeet 
became more pronounced; but it would not come to the man. He 
got on bis hands and knees and crawled toward the dog. This 
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unusunl posture again excited siupkion, and the animal sidled 
mincingly away. 

The nuan dsl up in the auow for a moment and stnigglecl lot 
calmneacL Then he pulled on his mittens^ by means of hifl teeth# 
and got upon hia leet He glanced down at tret in order to assum 
blmaelf that he waa really standing up, for the absence ol sensatioii 
in kia feel left him unrelat^ in ihc earth. Hia met posilion in ilaelf 
started to drive tlie webs of suspicion from the dog^s mitidi and 
when he spoke pereraptorilyt sound of whip-laaltes in his 

voice, the dog rendered its customary allegiance and came lo hn^ 
As it came within reaching dlstancei the man lost hia conlrol- His 
arms Bashed out to the dog, and he e^riettced genuine sorprise 
when he discovered that his hands conld not dutch, that there was 
neither bead nor feeling in the fingers* He had forgoUen for the 
moment that they were frozen and that they were freeing 
and more. AU this happened cpiicldy, and before the animal could 
get away, he encircled its bixly with his arms. He sal down in the 
snow# and in this fashion held the dog, while it snarled and whined 
aad struggled. 

But it was all he could dot hold its body encircled in his arms and 
sit there. He realised that he could not kill the dog- There was no 
way lo do it* With his helpless hands he could neither draw^ nor 
hold his sheathknife nor throttle the animal- He releasCfl it^ it 
plunged wildly away# with lail between its legs^ and stiSl snarling. It 
Kiftitwl forty feet away mid surveyed him curiously^ with ears sharply 
pricked forward. The man looked down at his hands in order lo 
locale them, and found them hanging on the ends of bis antis# It 
struck him as curious that one should have to use his eyes in order 
to find Odl w^here his hands were. He began ihreahing hia 
back and forth, beating the nnllencd hands against his sides. He did 
this for five iiunulta. violently, and his heart pumped enough blood 
Up to ihe surface to put a stop to his shivering- Bui no sensalioit was 
aroused in the hands* He had an Impression lhai they hung like 
weights on the ends of hia arms, but when be tried lo run the im¬ 
pression down, he could not find it- ^ 

A certain fear of death, dull and oppressive, came to him. This 
fear quickly became poignant as he realized lhal it was no longer 
3 mere matter of freezing his fingers and toes* or of Iwing hie hands 
and feet, but that it was a matter of life and death with ihe chances 
aguiut him. This ihrew him inlo a panic* and he turned and ran 
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up the creek'bed aJon^ the old dim trail. The dog joined in hehind 
and kept up with him. He ran blindly, without ititcnlion. In fear auch 
03 he had newer known in his life. Slowly, as he ploughed and 
floundered through the snow, he began to ate tliinga again,—the 
banks of the creA, the old timber-] a ms, the leafless aspens, and the 
sky. The runnjrtg made him feel l^ler. He did not thiver. Maybe, 
if he ran on, his feet would tliaw out; and, anyway, if he ran far 
enough, he would reach camp and the boys. Without doubt he would 
lose some fingers and toes and some of his face; but the hoys would 
take cure of him, and save tlie rest of him when he got there. And 
at the same rime there was another thought in his mind that said 
he would never get to the camp and the boys; that it was too many 
miles away, that the freezing had too great a start cm him, and that 
he would soon be stiff and dead. This thought he kept in the hack- 
ground and refused to consider. Sometimes it pushed vUelf forward 
and demanded to be heard, but he thrust it back and strove to think 
of other things. 

It slfuck him aa curious that he could run at dl on feet so frozen 
that he could not feel them when they struck the earth and took the 
weight of his body. He seemed 1o himsdf to skim along above the 
surface, and to have no connection with the earth. Somewhere lie 
had once seen a winged Mercury, and he wondered if Mercury fell as 
he fell when skimming over the earth. 

His tlieorj- of running until he reached camp and the hoys had 
one flaw in it; he locked the endurance. Several times he stumbled, 
and finally he totter^, crumpled up, and fell. When he tried to rise, 
be failed. He must sit and rest, he decided, and neitl time he would 
merely walk and keep on going. As he sat and regained his breath, 
he not^ that he was feeling *]uite warm and comfortabie. He was not 
shivering, and it even seemed that a w'ami glow had come to his 
chest and trunk. And yet, when he touched his nose or chec^, there 
was no sensation. Running would not thaw them out. Nor would it 
thaw out hU hands and feet. Then the thought came to him that 
the frozen portions of his body must be eirtending. He tried To 
keep this thought down, to forget it. to think of eomotbing else; be 
w'BB aware of the panicky feeling that it caused, and he was afraid 
of the panic. But the thought a.wrt«J ipwlf. and persisted, until ft 
produced a vision of hl$ body totally frozen. This was too much, end 
he mode another wild run along the trail. Once he slowed down to a 
walk, but the thought of the freezing extending itself made him ran 
again. 
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And nil ttc time the dog Tflu vtlih him^ at hU heels, When ho 
fell down s second time, it curled its tail over its forefeet and Sit in 
front of him, fading him, cunonflljr eager and intent The wamth 
and seenrity of the aidmai angered Hm, and he curbed it till it 
flattened down its ears eppesaiiigly* This time the abivEring came 
more quickly upon the man. He was losing in his battle with the frost* 

El was ereeping into his body from aU sides. The thought of it 
drove hitn on, but he ran no more than a hundred fedtr when he 
staggered and pitched headlong. It was hia last panic* When he 
recovered hia brealh and conlrol, be sal up and entertaiiied in his 
mind the conCdption of meeting dcalb with dignityi However* the 
conception did not come to him in such terniH. His idea of was 
diBt he had been making a fool of himBell, running around like a 
chicken with its head out off_^ucb was the simile that occurred 
to birtti Well he was bound to freeie anyway, and he might as we 
take it deeendy. With this new-found peace of mind came the first 
glimmerings of drowsiness, A good idea, he thought, to sleep to 
death. It was like taking an anaesthetic* Freezing was not so bad 
M people thought. There were lots worse ways to die* 

He piciared the boys finding hia body next day. Suddenly he 
found himself with them, coming olong the trail and looking for 
himselL And, still with ihem, he came around a turn in the trdl and 
found himself lying in the snow. He did not belong with 
any morCi, for e\'en then he was out of himself^ standing with e 
boys and looking at himself in the snow. It certainly was coldt 
his thought. When he got back to the States he coald tell the folia 
what real cold was. He drifted on from this to a vision of the old^ 
timer on Sulphur Creek. He could see him quite clearly, warm and 

comfortable, and smoking a pipe. 

*"Yoii were right, old boss; you were right ” the man mumbled 

to the old timer of Sulphur Creek. 

Then the man drowsed off into what seetned to him the moBt com¬ 
fortable and satisfying sleep he had ever known. The dog sat facing 
him and waiting. The brief day drew to a close in a long, slow 
twilight. There wcrrc no signs of a fire to be made, and^ besides, 
nei'er In the dog's eitpericnce had It known a man to sit like that 
in the snow and make no fire* As the twilight drew on^ its 
yearning for the fire mastered it* and with a great lifting and shift¬ 
ing of forefeet* it whined softly^ then fialtciie^l its ears down m 
untieipation of lieing chided by the mon* But the man remain 
silent. Later, the dog whined loudly* And still later tl crept close to 
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the man and caught the scent of death* Thifi nude the animal bristle 
and back ewny* A little longer it delayed, howling nnder the slam 
that leaped and danced and shone brightly in the cold aky. Then 
it turned and trotted up the trail in the directiDn of the camp it 
knew, where were the other feod-providets and firO'providera, 
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MY LOST YOUTH 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That U seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant slreelH of tfaal dear old town. 

And tny youth comes back to me. 

And ^ of a Ivi^pland 
b hatmbHg my memory still; 

“A boy s wili if rbe wind's will. 

And the ihoughu of youth are long, long thought^/'^ 

I can free the shadowy line* ©f its 
And catch, in sydden glcainH, 

The sheen of the far-surroiinding seae. 

And ifrlands that were the Bespe^en 
Of all my boyish dreama. 

And the harden of that old song. 

It murmurs and whispcTA still; 
boy*s wilJ ift the wind^s ¥dJJ, 

And Ibe thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.^ 

J remember the tlach wharves and the slips. 

And the sea-tides tossing free^ 
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And Spajiuli seiloria with bearded lipSi 
And the beauty mid myslery of the sbipA^ 

And the magic of the sea. 

Aod the voice of that wayward Bong 
Is singing and paying still; 

**A boy's will Is ihe wind’s will* 

And the thoughts of youth are long^ long thoughts-^ 

I remeniber the bulwarks by the shorSi 
And the fort upon the bill; 

The sunrise gun^ with its hollow rnuf* 

The drum-beat repeated o*er and o*er, 

Atid the bugle W'ild and shrill. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my Tneinory still; 

^A boy's will is the wind^a wiH 
And the thoughts of youth are long^ long thoughts.'* 

I remember the sea-fight far away^ 

♦ How it thundered oW the tide! 

And the dead captums, as they lay 
In their graveSr oVrlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in balQe died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
boy’s will is the wind's vnll, 

And tlie thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’* 

1 can see the breezy dome of groyes, 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In <(uiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old sougi 
It flutters and murmurs still: 

“A boy's will is the wind's will, ^ 

And the thoughts of youth are long^ long thoughts." 

I refnember the glennis and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy's brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 
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That in part arc prophecies^ anJ m part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still; 

“A bay"§ will ia the wintTa wii, 

And The thoughts of youth arc longp long thoughts." 

There are things of which I may not speak; 

There are drcania that cannot die; 

There are thoughtm that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the chock, 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chdl; 

"A boy's will is the wind^s wilh 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

Strange to me now are the forins I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that overshadow each welbkfiown street. 
As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

“A boy's will IS the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughls." 

And Deertng a Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is ahno^i pain 
My heart goes back to wander there. 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still: 

**A boy^s will Is the wind^s will. 

And the tboughta of youth are long, long thoughts,^’ 

THE SKELETON /A ARMOR 

Speak! speokl thou Fearful guest 1 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
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Still in riide armor dresl* 

Comest to daunt me! 

Wrapt not Ln Eastern baliiiSt 
But with thy flesliJe&s pdms 
Stretched, as if asking almfl. 

Why dost thou haunt me? 

Then^ from those cavernonfl eyes 
Pale flashca aeeitied to rise, 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in Deccruberj 
And, like the waler’a flow 
Under liecembers snow'i 
Came a dull voice of w oe 
From the heart’s chambeTp 

wsis a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold^ 

No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee I 
Take hoedp that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearBO, 

Else dread a dead rnan^s curse; 
For thb I sought thee. 

Tar ip the Northern Landt 
By the wild Ballic^s strand, 

1, with my childiah hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 

And* with my skates fuAt-bound 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on- 

'Oft to hia frozen lair 
Trscied I the grisly bear. 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a ahadow; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolfs bark, 
Gntil the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 
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*Bui when I older grew^ 
Joining a cotsair^a crew, 
OVr the dark sea I flew 
With the iDELrauderSf 
Wild was the life we led; 
Marty the sonIa that sped. 
Many the hearts that bled. 
By our stem orders. 


'Many a wassaii-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in ctij>5 of ale. 
Draining the o^en pail, 
Fdled to overflowing. 

^Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender: 

And as the white stare shine 
On the dark Norway pine. 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor* 

'I wooed the hlue^yed maid. 
Yielding:, yet half afraid^ 

And in the forest's shade 
Our Vows Were plighted^ 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within thefr nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


^Bright in her father^s halt 
Shidds gleamed upon the walL 
Load sang the minstrels all, 
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ChantiDg hh glory; 

When df old Hildehrojid 
I asked his daughter's handt 
Mute did the mioslrcla stand 
To hear nay story. 

‘While ihe brown ale he quaffed, 
Ldud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The seadoam brightly. 

So the loud laugh of scortt^ 

Out of those lips unshorn. 

From the deep drinking-hom 
Blew the foam lightly. 

'She was a Prince's chUd, 

I hut a Viking wild. 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight. 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 

^Scarce had 1 put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me:. 

Fairest of all was she 
Among the NorBemen! 

When on ihe w^hite sea-Btraud, 
Waving his armed hand. 

Saw we old Hildehrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

*Then Launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast^ 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw^ 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 
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*And as to catch th* gde 
Round veered the sail, 

“Death!** was the hclitisniaiiV hail^ 
“Death without quarter!” 

Mid -ships With iron ked 
Slniclt we her ribs of Bleel; 

Down her htack hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 

*A& with hb wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden,— 

So toward the oj>en maiPt 
Beating to sea agaiit, 

Through the wild hurricane^ 

Bore I the maiden. 

TTiree weeks we westward hore» 

And vrhen the storm was o^er, 
Qouddike we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my Iady*s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which+ to this very hoirr. 

Stands looking seawards 

“There lived we many years; 

Time dried the maiden's tears; 

She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 

Death dosed her mild bine eyes. 
Under that tower she lies; 

Ne*er shall the sun arise 
On sneh another! 


*Still grew my bosom then, 
SdJ] as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men. 
The sunlight hateful! 
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In the ^ast tortsl here, 

Qfld in my warlike gear, 

FeU i u-pon my Bpear* 

Oh^ death was gralcful! 

Thua, seamed with many ftcars^ 
Barsting these prison bars. 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

There from the Rowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul. 
Skoal! to the Northlaiid! skadP 
Thus the tale ended* 
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JOURNEY 

A hundred riders in mourning, 
where will they go 
by the lowering sky 
of the orange grove? 

Neither in Cordova nor in Seville 

will they appear; 

nor in Granada that longs 

for the sea. 

Those sleepy horses 
will carry them 
to the labyrinth of CTOsseft 
where song trembles. 

With seven piercing cri®, 
where will they go, 
the hundred Andalusian riders 
of the orange grove? 
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AFTER FASSfNC 


The children gaze 
at A diatajit poinL 

The candlee die. 

Some blind girb 
qqeatiaD the mooiif 
And spirals of weepmjg 
climb on the wind« 

The mcimtaina gaze 
at a distajit points 


THE SILEiWCE 

Hear the sdeDce* my child. 

It ia an undulated silence 
where valJejs and echoes filip, 
a silence 
that bows heada 
to the ground. 


VILLAGE 

Upon the barren mountain 
a Calvary* 

Clear water 

and cenlciiary olive trees. 

Through the narrow streets 
cloaked men^ 
and on the towers 
weathercocks turning. 

Eternally 

turning. 

Ob lost village 

in the Andalusia of tears I 


SURPRISED 

Left dead in the street 
with a dagger in his chesL 
No one knew him. 

How the street lamp tremiled! 
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Modi^i 

How the tiny lijnp tremblpd 
in the street! 

Early dpwn. No one 
could face Iii5 eyes 
open wide in the cruel wind- 
Dead he WAS left in the street 
with a dagger in his chest 
and no one knew him. 


and then 

Labyrinths 
hom of time 
vanish. 

(Only desert 
remainaO 

The heart, 
fountain of deairet, 
vanishes. 

(Only desert 
remains.) 

The illusion of dawn 
and kisses 
vaniahes. 

Only desert 
retrains. 

Undidating 

desert- 


AY! 

The cry Leaves in the wind 
a ahadow of cyprsa, 

(Leave me in this fieldp 
weeping.) 


N 
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All baa hccn deiDoliihed in the woddL 
Nothing remaitii but eiletice. 

(Leave me in thi^ fields 
wecpingO 

The ]ightle» horiion 
is bitten with bonfiim 

(I have told you, leave me 
in this field, 
weeping.) 


LUSIN 
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^fEDIaN£ 

It is autuitm, and late at nighty ao that tbe moon haa already gone^ 
The shy ia a sheet of darkling blue. Everything still sleeps, 
those who wander in the night, and Hun Lao^huan. He eitf op 
suddenly in his bed; leaning over, he rubs a msteh and tonebes it 
to a lamp which is covered with grease. A pale greenish light 
flickers and reveals the two rooms of a tea house. 

“Father of Haiao-shuan, are you leaving?*^ queries the voice of a 
woman. There Ls a series of tearing coughs in the Email room in 
the rear- 

“M Lao-shuan, listening for a moment, fastens hiR garment 
and then stretches forth a hand toward the woman. ^Glve it,** 
he says. 

Hua Ta-ma fumbles beneath her piUaw and drags forth a amatl 
packet of silver dollars, which she hands to Muu Nervously he 
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Ihrtutfl it into his pocket, then pats it twice, to reassure htmwlf. 
lie lights a paper lantern and blows out the oil lamp. Carrying 
the lantern, he goes into the small rear room. There » a ruetle 
and then more coughing. When il is quiet again, Lao-shtian c^s 
out, in an undertone*. “Hsiao^htian—don't bother getting wp- The 

shop—your motber vnll ftw lo lhaU” t_* . - t -n 

tiiB flon does not pjiswtr him, aud Lao- 3 hiiaii+ thiiuung he wiJl 
sleep undiEturbed, goes ibrough the low door mto the strwt. in 
rhc bhcknea nothing i* at first visible save a gray ribbon of pa^. 
The lantern illmtiinea only lus two feet, whicb move rhjtbmically, 
Doga appear here and there, then eidJe off again. None even barks- 
Outside, the air is cold, and it tefreshra Lao-ahuart, so that il 
Mma to him he is hU at once a youth, and possesses the miractilciua 
power of touching men into life. He lakes longer strides, CraduaUy 
the sky brightens, till the road is more clearly marked- 

Absorbed itt his walking, Lao^ahaaii is startled ti ben, almost in 
front of him, be a croisaroad- He stops, and then withdraws a 
fevf steps, to sland under the eaves of a shop, io front of iU closed 
door. Aftei a long wait^ hia bones are chHled. 

"*Unhy an old fdlow?” 

“High-spirited, up so early , - ^ 

Opetking bia eyes, Lao-shiiao sees several people passing near 
him. One of them turns back and looks at him intently. He cannot 
distinguish the features clearly, but the mon^s cy® ore bright with 
a coldj lusting gjeamf eyes of fumiahmenl fluddenly coming u^n 
something edible. Looking at his lantern, Uo-shuan sees that it 
gone out. He feels quicUy at hii |KM=ket; the hard substance la atiil 
there. Then be peers out, and on either side of him are numeroM 
strange people^ loitering and looking oddly like ghosts in the 
light Then be gazes fiiedJy at ihem. and graduidly they do not 

seem unuaual oi all. , 

He dbccriia several soldiers among the crowd. On their coats 
they wear, both in front and behind, the large white mcle of 
cklh of the government troape, which can be seen for »me distance. 
A, one draws nearer, the wine^olored border of their uitifonn u 
also cvidenl. There is a trampling of many fed, and a large number 
of people gaUien, litOe groups here and there mergiiig swiftly lato 
one crush that advances like the ocean a tide. Readiing c cros^ 
road, they halt and form a Bemicirde. with their hacks toward 

Lao'shuan. „ , . 

Necks stretch forth from collars and incline toward the same 
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«9 if, liifl so many duclo, they aie hdd hy somp inviaible 
naad. Far a moment alJ is still, Lao-slmaD aeetns to hoar a aoued 
from somewhere beyond the necks. A stir sweeps through Uie on¬ 
lookers, With a sudden movement, they abruptly disperse. People 
jostle one another hurriedly, and some, pudiing peal Lao-ahuan, 
almost tumble him to the ground in their haste 

Hai! One hand gives the money, another band gives the goods! ” 
yearns a man clad entirely in hlac^ who halla before laio^huad. In 

is eyes is a metallic glitter. They resemble the bright luster of a pair 
of swords. Th^ stab into Lao-shuan’s soul, and bis body seems to 
ahnvcl to half its normal suse. The dark man ibrnsts one hnge^ empty 
paw at him, while in the other he offers a steamed roll, stained with 
a fresh and still warm ted auhstance, drops of which trickle to the 
earth. 

Hurriedly, Ladrshusn fumbles for hia dollars. He attempis to hand 
them over to the black-garbcd man, from whose baud slowly depend 
the drops of red. but somehow he cannot cmboldea h;inM.tf to ,e. 
Ccive tbe satur^ied r^lL 

“What's lie afraid of? Why not take it?*’ the fellow demanda, 
br^ue and impatient Lao-abuan continues to hesitate until the 
other roughly snatches hia lantern, tears off its paper shade and uses 
It to wrap up the roll. Then he thrusts this package into Lao-shaun's 
band, and at the same time seizes the silver and giva it a cursory 
feel. As he turns away he murRiirrs, ‘That old fool , . 

“And to cure what person?” Lao shuao seems to hear someone 
ask him. He does not reply. His attendoa Is centered apon the pack- 
ag^ and he embraces it as if it were the only child descended from 
a house of t^ generations. Kolhing dse in ihc world matters, now 
, . “ „ ^ lot* hia own home the robust life 

which he holds in hia hands. He hopes, thereby, to reap much happi* 
ness. 

TW sun lifts over the horiron. Before him, the long atreel leads 
straight into his tea house. BeUnd him, the Ught of day caresses a 
worn tablet at the erossroad, ou which are four ebaraclers limned 
m faint gold: “Ancient—Pavilion— 

Lno-shuu, reaching home, finds the tea house swept dean, with 
the rows of t^les smooth and glistening hut as yet serving no cus¬ 
tomers, (taly Elsuo-shium aits alone nt a table by the wall and eats 
hia food. Large drops of sweat drip down hia forehead, and his litffe 
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lined CMt sticks agninst his STHiksi spine. His ahonlder Hades proj* 
cct sharply, from under his coat, so that there ap|)cars i>n his bact+ 
EB though embossed, the character po. Seeing it causes LiMbuan 
10 pinch hifl hrow together^ He wife emergea haslily from the kilcb- 
en, her mouth opem her lips quivering- 

*^I>o you have it?^^ ahe asks- 

“Yea, I have it” 

The pair disappeara into ihe kitchen for a time, where they con¬ 
sult Then Hua Ta ma comes hurriedly forth, goes out and in a 
moment returns uith a dried lotus leaf, which she spreads on the 
tahle» LaO“flhuan unwraps the crimson-stained roll and neatly repacks 
it in the sheet of Ictwa^ Meanwhile, Hsiao-shuan has finished hh 
meal and his mother warns him: “Sit still, Little Doordatch. Don t 
come here yeL*^ 

When the fire bums briskly in the mud stove, the father thrusts 
hii little green and red parcel into the oven. There is a red and 
black fiame. A strange odor penneates the rooms- 

It smells good, but is it? What are yoo eating?” demands 
Camel-Back Fifth, who arrives at ihis mometit and snifis the air 
questioniiigly^ He is one of those who pa^iS their days in lea houses# 
the first to come in ihe morning, the last to leave at nights Now^ 
tumbling to a table by the lane, he sits dowtt to make idle inquiry. 

“Could it he baktd rice congee?** 

Nobody replies^ Lao-shuan silently serves hitti! boiled tea. 

“Come in# Haiao-shuan,^ Hua Tu-ma calls froin the inner rocun, 
in the center of which uhe has placed a elool. The Little Doordatch 
ails, and his mother, saying in a low voice, “Eat it, and ynur sick- 
hesa will vnnish,” Kan dm htm a plate on which ts a round object, 
bUck in colofi 

Hsiao-ahuan picks it up. For a moment he gazes at it curiously, as 
If he might somehow hold his own life in his hand. His heart is 
unspeakably moved with wonder- Very carefully# he splits the object* 
A jet of white vapor gushes forth, and immediately dissolves in the 
air. New Hsiao-shuan wes that it is a white flour roH, broken in 
half. Soon it has entered hia stomach, ao that even the taste of it 
cannot be clearly remetuhered. In front of him there is the ^npty 
dish? on one side stands his father and, on the opposite aide, his 
mother. Their eyea arc potent with s strange looki^ as if they desire 
to pour fiomething into himj yet at the same draw aomething foi^- 
It is exciting+ 3t is too much for Hsaio-shoan s little heart, which 
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throbs furiously^ He presses kis hojid^ against hi 9 chesl and begins 
to cough. 

“Sleep a little; you’ll be welL” 

So Hgiflo-sbuflfi codghj hirosdf to slecpp obeying llie advice of his 
mother. Having waited patiently till he is quiel, she drapes over him 
a lined quill, which consiats mostly of patches. 

In the tea house arc many ctistoiners^ and Lao^shaiin is kept ofi-* 
gaged in hia enlcrprisen He darts from one table to another, pouring 
hot water and tea, and seemingly intent on his taafcs. But under his 
eyes are dark hollowa. 

Lao<shuaii, inquires a man with whiskers streaked with while, 
*^are you not a Httie unwell?” 

“No” 

“No? But 1 already see that it s onlikdy* Your smile now—” The 
heardcfd one conlradicta himaelL 

“Lao^huau Lq always busy. Of course if hia sou were—” tiegliM 
Camd-Back Fifth. Hia remarks ia inteoupted by the arrival of a man 
whose face is masaive, with distorted iouscIk. He wears a black cot* 
ton^ shi^ unhulloned and pulled together carelessly around the 
wakt with a broad black cloth girdle [the apparel of an eiecti- 
tJofier]. As he enters, he shouts to Lao-shuan: 

“Eaten, eh? la he well already? Lao^huan, luck is with you! 
Inde^ lucky! If it were not that [ get news quickly™” 

Witli the kettle in one hand and the other hanging straight beside 
him in M attitude of respect, Loo^shuan listens and smiles. All the 
guests listen with deferenect and tfua Ta-ma, her eyes dark and 
sleepless, abo comfs forth and smilee, serving the new arrival some 
tea leaves, with the added Hourish of a green olive. Lao-ahuan him- 
se'lf fills the cap with boiling water, 

**(t is B guaranteed cure! Different from all olbersi Think of it. 
brought hat-'k while still warm, eaten while warm!" shouts the gentle- 
man with the coarse face. 

‘^ruly. Were it not for Big Uncle Kan^s services, how could it 
bo— Hoa Ta-ma thanks him, in deep gratitude. 

*‘Guaranleed cure! Guaranteed curel Eaieo up like that while stdl 
W'ann, A roU with human blood is an absolute cure for any kind of 
comumption!” 

Mention of the word ’^comumption” seems to disconcert Hua Ta¬ 
ma; for her fa« soddenly turns pallid, though the smile quickly 
creeps back. She manages to withdraw so incotisplcuonly that Big 
Uncle Kan still shouts with the full vigor of his lungs and does not 
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notice that she is Rooe tilJ frem Ihc inner room, where Hdko-shuan 
sleeps, there comes the sound of dry, raucoua coughing* 

“So, it Is true Hsiao-shqan has tome upon friendly luck. That aidt- 
nesB will unquestionahly be cured utterly. There's no surprise in Lao^ 
^huau^s constant Thus speaks the whiskered old mnii!, who 

walks toward Big Unde Kan. henrj” he says to the latter in a 
suppressed voice, ''that the criminaJ executed today is a son of the 
Ksia family. Now, whose son is he? And, in factt eioctiled for 
what?^* 

*‘Whoae?” demandB Big Unde. **Can he be other than the son of 
the fourth datightcr-in-law of the Haias? Thai litUo tong-A^ii.^ 0b~ 
iierviiig that he has an alert audienccp Big Uncle expands,^ hia facial 
niusdes become unusually active and he raises his voice to heroic 
height*, shoulingi ^The Utile thing did not want to live! He simply 
did not want life, lhal''s 

“And I got what from the execution this lime? Not the merest 
profit! Even the clothes stripped from hbn were selied by Red Eyo 
Ah YS, the jailer. Our Unde Lncnshuaii was the luckiest. Second 
comes the Third Father of the Hsia family. He actually pocketed the 
reward—twenty-five ounces of silver !—sH alooe. He gave not so 
much as m single cash to anyone!” 

Hsiao-shuan walks slowly from the little rocm+ bis hands pressed 
to his chest, and coughing without respite- He enteis^ the kitchcni fills 
a bowl with cold rice and sits down at once to eaL Hua Ta-ma goes 
to him and inquires softly J “Hsiao'shtian, are you better? Still as 
hungry as ever?” 

“Guaranteed caret guaranteed!” Big Unde Kan casts a glance at 
the lad but qnickly turns back to the crowd and declarca; “Third 
Father of Hsta is clever. Had he not bceai the first to report the 
matter to the nfficial^ htf! whole house would have been beheaded, 
and all their property confiscatedp But Instead? Silver!” 

“That little tung-hsi was an altogether rotten egg- He even at¬ 
tempted to induce the head jailer to join the rebellion 1 

"At-ya! If it were adually done, think of it,” indignantly com¬ 
ments a youth in hla twenties* silting at a back table* 

“You should know that Red Eye Ah Yi was anxious to gather 
Some details t so he entered inlG conversation. *The realm of 
Ching Dynasty really belongs to ua he told Red Eye. Now, what 
do you make of that? la it possible that euch talk is actually human? 

“Red Eye knew that there was only a mother in hb home, but he 
could not bdleve that he was so poor that "not a drop of oil and 
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walex^ could l>e Dque^ed from him. His rage already hud hursl his 
abdomen, yet the boy attempted to ^scratch the tiger^s head*! Ab Yi 
gave him several smacks on the face.” 

**Ah Yi Imows bis boxjpg. His blows must have done the wretch 
good! etidta CamcbBack Fifth, from a corner table* 

“No! Would yoii believe it? fJia worthless hones were unafraid. 
The fellow actu^ly said, w'hat is more, that it was a pity!" 

Black-and-White Whiskers snorted, ""W’^bat ia b? How could pity 
be shown in iKating a thing like that?” 

'"YouVe not listeiied aneers Big iTnde c^^ntemptuonsly. ‘The 
little timg^hst meant to say that Ah Yi hmseif was to be pided !'* 

The Listeners cyca saddenly dulL, and there ia a pause in ibe con¬ 
versation, fisiao-shuan perspiring copiously^ had finished his ricCi 
His head seems to be sleainiiig+ 

So he ^id Red Eye should be pitied! Now, that is pure inian- 
ityl Black-and-White Whitakers feels proudly that he has logically 
solved the whole matter* '"Obviously, be bad gone mad [" 

'"Gone mad/^ approvingly echoes the youth who spoke earlier. He 
too feds like a discoverer^ 

Eiquanimity is restored to the other teahouse visitors- They renew 
their laughing and talking. Hsiao-shuan, under cover of the conb- 
sion of sounds, seizes the opportunity to cough hoarsely, with all his 
emactaled slren^h* 

^ Big Uncle Kan moves over to pat the child^s sbou trier, repeating. 
*^Cuaran1eed cure, Hsiao shtian. Y'ou muEtn't cough like that Guar¬ 
anteed cure!” 

“Gone mad,'' says Camel-Back Fifth, nodding hk head. 

Originally^ the land adjacent to the city wall beyond the West Gate 
wsis public property. The narrow path that now cavorts through it 
Was first made by feet seeking a abort cut, which in time came to be 
a natural boundary line. On the left of it, as one goes out from the 
gale, i^e buried tbo&e who have been executed or have atarviid to 
death in prison. On the right are grouped the graves of the paupers* 
All of these gravs are so nuineroua and closely arranged that they 
rMind one of the sweet buns laid out in a rich man's home for a 
birthday celebration. 

The Clear and Bright Day, when graves are raited, has dawned 
unusually cold, and willows have |iisl issued new buds about the sue 
of a half-jpuin of rice* Hua Ta-ma has laid out four dishes and a 
bowl of rice in front of a new grave on the right side, has left tears 
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over it and burned imitation money* Now she sits datedlj on tbe 
ground, m if for aomediingt but noLbiug wbidi she berself 

could expiabi. A light breeze sweeps by, and her ehort hair flutters- 
It Is much gt&yor tlian last yean 

Down the narrow path conies another wonum, gray alsop and in 
tom rags. She carries h worn round basket, lacquered red^ with a 
string of paper ingots hanging from it. Now and then die halts her 
slow walk. Finally she notices Hua Ta-ma gaiiag at her, and she 
hesitates, embarrawd. A look of confused shame croasea her pale, 
melancholy face. Then, emboldening herself, she walks to a grave on 
the left of the path and lays down her lacquered ba:sket 

It so happens that the grave ia directly opposite Hsioo^huan^s 
with only the narrow path between them. Hua Ta-ma watches me¬ 
chanically as the woman lays out four dishes and a bowl of rieoi 
hums paper money and weeps. It occurs to her that in that grave 
also there is a woraanV soo- She watches curiously as the woman 
moves about absently and star^ vacantly into space. Suddenly she 
sees her begin to tremble and stagger hatiward, as if in stupor. 

Hua Ta-ma is touched. *^She may be mad with sorrow,” she fears. 
She rbea, and, stepping across the patk, speaks to hec quietly: “Old 
Mother, don^t grieve any more. Let us both go home.” The woman 
nods stupidly, her eyes stiJi staring^ Suddenly she utters an exclama¬ 
tion, *‘LoQk! What is that?” 

Looking along the womanpointing fingeri Hua Ta-ma*s eyes 
take in the grave before them, which is unkempt and has ugly 
patches of yellow earth on it Looking more closely she is startled to 
see, at the top of the litdo mound, a circlet of scarlet and while 
flowers. 

For many years neither of them has seen clearly, and yet now 
both see these fresh blo^soim They are not many, but they are 
neatly arranged; they are not very splendid, hut they are cotndy in 
an orderly way. Hua Ta^ma looks quickly at her son’s grave, and at 
the others, hut only here and there are a few scattered blos^oniffe of 
blue and white that have braved the cold; there are no otliers of 
scarlet. She experiences a nameless emptiness of heart, as if in need, 
hut of what she does not wish to know^ The other walka nearer and 
examines the flowers closely* "^What could be the explanodon ?’* she 
muses. 

Tears stream from her face, and she cries out' *^Yut ^y You 
have been wronged, but you do not forget Is it lhat your heart lb 
still full of pain, and you choose this day and this method of telling 
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me? She gaze^ around^ bm, miitg only a black crow brooding in 
a kaBesa Ijrcje^ she continoa: my son! It was a trap; you were 

buried^ alive* Yet Heaven Imowa! Rest your eyes in peace, but give 
me a sign* If you are here bi the grave, if you are listening to me, 
catiae the erow to fly here and alight on yoiir grave. Let me know!" 

There is no more breeze, and everywhere the dry grass stands 
OTCCt, like bHstlw of copper. A faint sonnd hangs in the air and vi- 
rates, growing Jess and less audible, till finally it ceasea ^tirdy. 
Then ev«^)ihing becomes as ifuiet as death* The two old women 
stood motionless in the midst of the dry grass, intently watching the 
crow. Among the straight limbs of the' Ire*, its head drai^-n in, the 
crow sits immobile and as if cast in iron. 

Much tune passes. Those who come to visit graves begin to in- 
crea^ in numbers. To Hua Te-ma it seems that gradually a heavy 
burden lifts from her, and to the other she saya, “Come, Jet us go ” 
C? iighs dejectedly and gather# up her offertun 

duhte. She linger# for still another moment, then at length walk# 
slowly, ttiurmering, "What could it hqve been?” 

When they have walked only some thirty pace# thev euddcnlv hear 
a sharp cp from above. “Yoh-h-h ” Turning round wilh a shudder 
they see (be crow brace itself on a limb and then push forth, spread* 
mg it# broad wings and flying like an arrow toward the far horizon. 
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AKTOMO MACtt 4 DO 

ANTONIO MACHADO (SpuLish, 1875^193^). Pwt of the iimer life. AiwU- 
iQiian Profewor of French* who fled to Fruice sficr ihe Sp^i^ Civil War- 
Poetry of ^at iimpliciry, hue of adornment, lias been eoupixed with that 
of Yeath fiooLftt Soferfmftr, Contpot de Aoewat tancionts* 

PERCHANCE IN DREAMS 

Perchance^ iQ dreama, the hand 
of the 5ower of slait 

struck the chord-H of some forgotten nmaic 

as a note of the ixumeuso lyrOi 
and ihe humble wave reached our Yips 
Bs a few simple words of trulli. 


IBERIAN GOD 

Aa ihe gambler drew his bow 
For vengeance in the sang^ 

So the tberian recklessly let go 
A sharp shaft to ibr l-ord of blighting wrong 
Who felled hia wheal with hail and killed hU fniil; 

But he praised the Lord who brought his crops to head 
Full eared, guld to the root* 

The rye and wheat that tomorrow would be his bread- 

*^Lord of niln and loss* 

I adore because I fenr^ because I wait, 

Bui my heart is blnsphemons: 

Bowing to earthp I pray in pride and hale. 
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I know Thy jiow^rj my ctain ] mecogniic^ 

Lord, for The^ I dig my bread In iweal and ^Igba; 

0 master of the Rooding doods tbat cost 
So dear to S’lnmner yields 

Of the autiunn drought and &priiig*B belated frost. 

Of the scorching heat that scape the harvest field. 

‘^Lord of tie bow above the lender grass 
Where tie white ewe graces. 

Lord of ihe hut undone when tempests pose 
And of tie fruit where the worm carves its ma^es, 

“Thy breathing qiiidcejs* tie hearth fire when it 
Is low. Thy splendor ripens noddy grain. 

And on Midsimmier Eve lie oirve pit 
Forma and hardens where Thy hand has lain. 

"*0 master of fortunes and of poverties. 

Good luck and bad. who yet 

Giv^Bt to the rich man favors and soft ease 

And to lie poor, ib hope and bitter iwcat, 

**Lord, lord, in tie twelve months* whirling round 
I have watched tny seed with patient labor sown 
Run the same risk Ja the bard and faithless ground 
As a gambler's cash on the losing hazard thrown. 

“Lard, paternal now. who Wert before a Cod 
Cniel, iwo-faoed, Thy love with vengeance dimmed. 
To Thee my prayer of blasphemy and laud 
Ascends, a gambler a die cast on the wind/’ 

Thi^ man who, insulting God^ at his altar prayed, 
X^fiaut of all fate’s frowning might forbode. 

With dreaming tamed the seas and highways laid 
Across them, saying, He b the ocean road* 

Is it not thb man who raised hb Cod to be 
Above all war? Beyond 
Fate, beyond earth and 
Beyond death and dying, free of every bond? 
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Dill nol the Iberian tree* 

The encinit, yield her branch for hdy fire 
And, huming, find unity 

With God in lovers pure fiatne on the aaored pyre? 

But now, so quickly day growa inlo day 1 
There are new hearlba; for these 
New rosea thriire in field and wooded bay 
And fresh green branches on the ancient trees. 

The fatherland b still 
Waiting to open fujro’Ws Id the plow; 

For the seal of Cod there h a field to till 
Overgrown with burdocks, thornst ^d thistlei now^ 

Day merges into day; the past is wide 
To the ittorroWi* the morrow to the infinite; 

Men of Spain, no yesterday has died, 

Future and past have yet no holy wnU 

Did ever the Spanish God His face reveal? 

My heart awaits the hand 

Of an Iberian, vigorous and leafi 

To carve in oakeu timbers of Castile 

The Cod austere who reigns in this brown land* 

AUWMN DAlfN 

A highroad^s barren scar 
Among the grey rock-spires 
And humble pastures far 

Where strong black bulls are graiingb Brambles, thickets, briars* 

The dew has drenched with cold 
The landscape in the dark 
And the poplars^ frieze of gold, 

Toward the riverV arc. 

A hint of dawn half 8«n 
With purple crags for frame. 

Beside his greyhounds keen, 

Hia eager gun at rest, a hunter stalking game* 
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AT THE BURIAL OF A FRIEND 


They gave hiin earihi one JiGtrible aficmodn 
Of ibe month of July, uxidcr a fiery sun. 

At a step from tie open wpiilchre 
There were roses with rqttiog pelak 
Amongst geraniums whose scent was keen 
And whose (lowers were red* The sky 

Pure and blue. A breeze 

That was strong and dry was blowing. 

Suspended from the great cords. 

The coffin was let dowiip 
Heavily^ to the bottom of the ditch^ 

By the two gravediggers^ ^^ 

And^ as it came to rest, it struck with a loud, solemn noisai, in the 
alienee. 

The thud of a coffin on the earth h a thing 
That absolutely, serious. 

Against the black box broke 
The heavy^ dusty lumps of earth* * i. ^ 

The nlr drew ila whitish breath 
From the deep ditclu 

—And thou, already shadowleast sleepest and restest. 

Long peace to thy bones... * 

Definitivdy, 

Sleep thou, a quiet, and real, sleeps 


POEM 

The street in shadow. The high old mansions hide 

The dying sun; there arc echoes of light in the baicomea. 
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Do yon not in Uie charm of that flowered balcony^ 

The rosy oval of a. fac:? yqg know? 

T!ie unage, behmil the pane, with ita equivocal reflection. 
Gleams and vanbhea, like an old dsgnerreotype. 

In the fitreet only the flonnd of your step is heard. 

Slowly the echoes of its passing die away. 

Oh, anguish. The heart grows heavy and hurta. '^Is il she?” 
It could tiDt be.... Go on.... The star in the sky. 

CHILDISH DREAM 

A clear night 
Of holiday and moonlight 
Night of my dreams 
Night of joy 

—my soul WPS brightness 
That^ to-day, is all fog 
My hair 

Was not yet black— 

The youngest fairy 
Took me in her arms 
When that joyous holiday 
Burned in the square 

So, in the cracklbg 
Of the illujninations 
Love wove 
Its skeins of dances 

And in that night 
Of holiday and moonlight 
Night of my dreams 
Night of joy 

The youngest fairy 
Kissed my forehead.. . * 

With her fine hand 
Said her goodbyes to me 
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AJ] the rose trees 
Give their perfiUDcs 
AJl the loves 
Unfold love 

POEM 

The loved house 
lb which she Lived 
ShowSf 

On a pile of rtibhlep mined 
And demolished 
A shapeless, wdckIcd akeletoa 
Black, oaten away. 


The moon throws its clear light 
In dreanns that gleam like silver 
Ob the windows. Ill^irrased, sad, 
I walk throngh the old streeL 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK (Bt^lgUn. Natural and 

a^ddn^ P„,, ,Jr™iuiiii aiid ptilowplier. Won a^t moenitioD aa 

pIiywnBbi:^ mu*lc tir Dobn*:,), M, Wnet.Vd, 

tii^ler i«™,rat«i bf .fn« of d«n, and doath. In life o/ Ma 
Bee and Life of fA* Xaf. wrote aniidjy on Kiegti£e mattoa, Nobel Pri», 

1911. 


THE UFE OF THE DEAD 

Last night, T had a vMt from an mwlft wh* died about fifty ytm 
B^o. During his tifeUme, he was what we call a "jolly old fellow,’* 
a posmve and pra^cal mind. He lold me that the cemetery which 
f.. , , ^ quartets was co»y and well managed by one 

of his fri^ds of the Great Beyond, a remarkable, decent and d»- 
tinguished gravedigger. My dear uncle was feeling at home and 
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was very happy. A part ol hlmseUt in which he had been 

scrtomiy inleregtcd, had left him Co go he knew not where; hnt all 
that was humen, solid and well balanced had accompanied him in 
his ocw and last abode. The dead had organb^ imdergroundii 
small but very lively friendly, or rather brotherly gatheringa., where 
neighbors met So talk over the happenings of the ecmetery, for every¬ 
day brought new arrivala^ two or three dead, aomolimes even one 
or two dn«ena+ in the prosperous days of an epidemic. These unei- 
pented tourists had lo be received affectionately if they were rela¬ 
tives or frienfla^ and with every courtesy if they were strangers. 
These gatherings were highly excluBivCr and no one waa adinitled 
without serious investigations. A class system had spontaneously 
heen established. The deceased were divided in three classcSt that rs 
those who, lo speak as you speak up here, did not have as yet an 
evil emelL, that is, the new arrivals whose odorless stage was rather- 
transitory t then the ones who emitted strong cxhaladons, you judge 
disagreeable, who constituted the middle claso^ the mckst numeroust 
end ffnalJy the superior class, the sepulchral artatocracy, whose mem* 
bers Were proclaimed immortal because they had cea&ed emitting 
any scents and consisted only of bleached bones, aseptic and carefully 
polished- 

''BuIt uncle,^^ 1 internipled, *Vhy is it that you do not foci certain 
emanations that we deem unpleasant? Is it because you do not have 
a Rdse? '^ 

“It is not a question of nose anymoro^ but a purely scientific 
question. There are no evil smells. It is a regrettable error of the 
inhabitants on ihe surfojce. Ail odors are chemically pur-c, whether 
they come from the lily^ the rose, the violet or the gardens of the 
Great Beyond.^" 

‘^Uncle, another question, if I may? . . / 

“Go ahead, dear, go ahead. 1 am here to onavrer you, for we know 
almost everything. , . 

“Uncle, how do you receive those who have been incinerated?” 

“We despise them! They are renegades, Iraitora, darters. They 
are ashamed of death. They disavow it. They w'ould like lo abolish 
it; and when they come here begging for a pl&cc for their little jars 
of human ptesCTveSt we throw those little jars ont of the window, 
into etemilyi for we ore eternal . . . 

“But do not speak to me about those people. * . * When do you 
expect to join Toe? 


could if 1 wajotod to, Imt 1 would DOl tcU jou. Anyhow^ 

as soon as you arrive^ let me know, I flknll take you undct my wing 
and faciiitale your admission in our circles, for it involves a lot of 
red tape. The dead are even worse bureaucrat iban the Amerjcang, 
and for the moal unimportaot formalily, sneb as recuporatittg a lost 
□aiL| a toothy or a radlita one has to |[o through twenty oSces, give 
sixty signatures, disclose the first and last names of one’s parents, 
grand-parents; produce one’s birth certificate, marriage oerlificatoT 
death certificate of eiders, brothers, first and other ocusina. It is a 
dq)lotuble habit of which we have as yet not been able to rid our¬ 
selves^ II is true that it taki^ care of our moments of leisuie which 
are long, although very agreeabie. . . 

I also would like to ask you * « 

“Go oitp go oa, my child, I am at your disposaL’^ 

^*What will you do when there is no more place left in your gar¬ 
den in the Great Beyond? It seems to be rather crowded already#'^ 
"We will take the one of the Bviug,” 

“And if they do not waul to give it up to you?” 

“We wQi make dead out of ihem.^ 

“Does that mean that you have the right to kill?” 

We do not have lo kill l!hem+ We have only to wait. It is time 
which kills ihem-*' 

But uncleT what happens in case of eihumation? Whal happens 
to you? What do you feel?” 

“We did not have any exhumation yet- tut there has bcHi Bome 
talk about it. . *, It is supposed lo be more unpleasant than moving. 
You lose everythtng and do not find your own friendships and little 
schemcfl anymore. Happily^ exhumation occurs rather seldom^ * - 
“I can see, uncle, that not even death is free of troubles.’* 

“What do you expect, my child, all lives have their little 
mconvenieneeSi*' 

Uucle^ I would also like to ask you . , ^ Uncle, where are you? 

. , , Are not you going to answer me anymoie? , * 

f insisted in vain, I did not get an ans%ver. He had returned into 
eternal siknee. . , , 
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STEPHANE MALLARME 


STfiPHANE MALLARMfe (Frnrfli. 16421998). Drfimliltc *Tntbollil port 
SouU fHitput, of wide bidiwnco on modem poetry. As yottlli itmJ^ ifl 
ntuintd to Fronco to tetdi FsBUtb' L»t“ iitlehraiEd 1« his liicrtiy 
foiiees. HU most fimouo pwan, "Aftomooa of s Fsnn," vu Uspirttim fw 
tm great piece of impieMiooUt miLiie (by Debumy). His eotire work delicatei 
evulTc, i>rten obscure. 


THE AFTERHOON OF A FAUN 


ThE« nympbe, t would mote them etemnl. 

So rar«, 

Tbeir delicate rose. tKai it drifta oo aSri 
Drowsy with clustering sleep. 

I^d t love a dream ? 

My doubly fruit ol the ancient tiighi, breaks forth 
In many a subtle branchi whicht on the swell 
Of the true forest^ 

Proves that I proffer to myself,^—alas! 

The triumph of an ideal want 
Of roses* 

Think: 

Perhaps these women of your niceties 
Are but the figures of your fabled hope! 

Faulty the illusion leaps from the hlue^cold eyes 
As a spring ah of tearSp of her most pure: 

And she all sighs is a contrast 
As a warm day's breath on the fleece I 
No! By the weary and motionless swoon 
Stifling with summer the fresh lilting mom, 
No murmur of water hut roy Bute walls 
To the dew-sprinkled woods ol consent 
The only wind 

Hustling its Bound through the twin-born pipes 
Dispersing its arid rain— 

The while the horiron unfrown Ing— 

Is the calm, artiBciah evident sigh 
Of Inspiration^ rising to it* source. 
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0 Sicilian ahorcft of a quiet fen 

Which lay vanity eacka lo the jealous suns 

SiLbmbaivf under the Qoi^'crs of sparks^ 

Reveal: 

"ffere was / culHng hoUow 
Tamed by my iaient, wken, on she gold 

Of dutani verdures yielding fo She fioad 
Their nchest vines^ 

^ living whiteness surged to its repose: 

At she soft prelude to the birth of song 
The ^ocjt of swofts^—no !-~naiadSt fied or plunged^ 

Inert and scorched in the tai^'ny houfi 
Unnoticing by what collective art 
Too many hymens scamper off, desired 
By him who seckelh Woman: 

Then ] shall waken, lone, erect, 

Under an ancient surge of light. 

At the first fen'or: 

Lilies! and candor in one of you alL 

Else that sweet nothing rumored from their Itp, 

The kiss, that whispers low of perfidy; 

My breast, virgin of evidence, testifies a sting 
Mysterious, and of a sacred tooth; 

But bah! such a secret elects to confide 

In the vast twin bom reed that plays to the clouds: 

Thai, sloughing off the cheek's pale pain. 

Dreams, in a lengthy solo, Til delight 

The beauty of the roundabout with it 

And false confusions with my credulous eong^ 

Of notes so loud that modulated love 
Shrinks from the inconsiderable drram 
Of hack or pure flank in my closed regard, 

A resounding, vain, anti endless-dreary line. 

Strain then, 0 instniinent of flights, malign Syrinx, 
To flower anew by hords where you await me! 

I, in my noisy pride, shall sing. 

Sing long and longingly of goddesses; 

And by the paintings of idolaters 

Stiff in their sliadows charm the girdle tree: 
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Sd, when Tve sucked ihe splendor from ihe grape 
To banish regret dispelled by my decciU 
Mocking the suEnmier sky* 

1 rdise the empty clnstef^ with a puff 
Belling the lujninous skins^ for frenry flushed^ 

And watch through them till night fall» 

Oh, iiyriiphs, bcU them with many memories: 

“jTfy jwereing ruskeSt 
Lances each deathless form^ ihnt in tAe wave 
Drowns iis mad burnin^i, while its passionary 
Leaps to the forest-heaven; 

A rtd the gloriotts bath of tresses drops bel^w 
In lightnings and shudderdiadems ! 

I hasten; when^ ai my ankles (hnsisedt 
Knowing the Uuiguor of ike ill of being tvrmn) 

Are sleepers eonjoined^ in danger of themselves. 

I embrace themf not dlsealwining. 

And bear to this grove^ ifAicA futile shadows jSee, 
Roses yielding their fragrance to the sun ; 

Here our frtdic shall Unger wUh the day U burns ” 

! adore you, O wrath of virgina, 

O untamed delight of the holy nude burden 
That glides, to escape my lips of drinking fire. 

As the lightning leaps! The silent dread of the Besh 
Ftom the head of the cruel to the heail of the weak 
From whom their innocence droppeth, moist 
’With tears of ^'eniy, or leas mournful dew. 

sinned^ gay at defeating these /rciflcfteroui terrors. 
In having divided the disheveled cluster 
Of kisses the gods had so close iatermtngl^; 
for^ as my tips moved in the passionate smiling 
I plunged in the sensuous joy of one only 
(Holding by a single finger 
So that the frosen candor of her breast 
Her sister^s crimson ferment might encolor— 

Her sister enkindled^ 

The little one artless^ unblushing) 

Out of my arms, weak with ascertain dyings^ 

The ever thankless prey was gone 
ffithoiu ruth for the sob of my frenzy* 
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Shall T grieve? tewsrd pleasure ethers will draw me dd 
B y iheir tresses hound la the honiA of my hraw; 

You knew, my passioji, how^ purple and overripe. 

Each pomegranate bursta and huma of bees; 

And our blood, amilltD with what will capture it^ 
Flows for ihe eiemal swarming of desire. 

When these woods are tinted of ashes and gold 
A festival exalts in iJic darkened forest: 

Etna! it is to you that Venus comes 
Setting on your lava Her ingenuous heels. 

When in sad thundering aleep the firte die* 

1 hold the i|ueen! 

0 sure chaslbcment! 

No, 

Bui the soul empty of words and the dull form 
Slowly succuinb to the proud silence of noon: 

Now' [ must sleep and forget the blasphtimy. 

Outspread on the parched sand—and, as I love, 

Open my mouth to the healing star of wine! 

Couplei farewell; 1 shall see the shadow that you are» 


THOMAS MANN 
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4 WEARY HOUR 

He cot up from the tabJe, his liitle, fragile wriling-desk; got np aa 
though deaperale, and with hanging head crossed the room to the 
laU, thin, pillar-like stove tn the opposite corner. He ptil his hands 
to It; but the hour was long past midnight and the tiles were nearly 
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alone cold. Not Kctling even h» Utdo comfort tbal he »oupb^ he 
leaned back against them and. coughing, drew togdlwr the foldj 
of his dresfitng-gown, between which a draggled lace shirt'itilj styck 
oyl; he snuffed hard through Ma Dostrib to get a for aa 

usual he had a cold- 

It was a parllcnlar, a siuiater coldh which scarcely ever <[Uitc di#* 
appeared. It m0ani«l hw eydids and made the flanges oI his nose 
all raw; iri his head and limbs it lay like a heavy, fiomhre intoxica¬ 
tion^ Or was this curbed confinement to hui rooin+ to which the 
diKtor had weeks ago condemned him, to hlame for all his languor 
and flahhinestf? God knew if H was the right thing—perhaps 
acooLuit of his chronic catarrh and the spasms of his che^l and bellyv 
And for weeks on end now, yce^ weeks, bad wealher had reigned m 
Jena—baleful, horrible weather, which he felt in every nerve of bw 
body^old, wild, gloomy* The December wind roared in the stove¬ 
pipe with a desolate god-forsaken sound—-he might have been 
dering on a heath, by night and storm, his soul full of omappeasabk 
grtef-r Ycl lh1# close confinemeut^^^hat was not g^aid either, not 
good for thought, nor for the rhythm of the blood, where thought 
was engendered^ 

The six sided room was bare and colourless and devoid of chw^ 
a whitewsEhed rciltng wreathed in tobacco smoke, ^ waUs covered 
with trelliS'palterned paper and hung with silhouettes in oval fram^ 
half a dozen slender-legged pieces of furniture; the whole light 
by two candles burning at the head of the manuscripl on the writing- 
table, Red cuTtains draped the upper part of iba windaw-framea i 
mere festooned wisps of cotton they were, but red, a warm, sono¬ 
rous red, and hr loved them and would not have parted from them; 
they gave a little air of case and charm to the bald unlovely pov¬ 
erty of his surrottndbgE. He stood by the stove and blinked repeat- 
edlv, itraining his eves across at. the work from which he had ju^ 
fled: that load, that weighb that gnawing (X>nscieiioe, that sea which 
to drink up, that frightful task which to perform, was ali his pridfi 
and all hifi miftery, at once hia heaven and hia hell. It dragged^ it 
stuck, it would nol biidf^e—‘Und now afaid , . . ! It mufll _ e 
Weather; or his oalarrh. or his fatipue^ Or was it the work. ^ * 
thing itself an anfortwnate conception, doomed from Sts bepnning 

to despair? , ., 

He hud risen in order to put a JjUle space belweai him and his 
task, for physical distance would often resall in improved perspec¬ 
tive, a Wider view of hie matCTial and s better chance of conspectus. 
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Yft, the mere feeling pf relief on turning awaj from tie baltleficld 
had been known to work like on inspiration. And « more iimocenl 
one than that purveyed by alcohol or strong, black coffee. 

The Ijltlc cup stood on the side-table. Perhapa it would help him 
out of the inpasae? No, no, ad again! Not the doctor onJy, tut 
somebody else too, a mote important somehody, had cautioned him 
against that sort of thing—another person, who lived over in Weimar 
and for whom he felt a love which was a miatur# of hostility and 
yearning. That was a wise man. He knew how to live and create; 
did not fibuse himself, was full of seltrcgard. 

Quiet reigned in the house. There was only the wind, driving 
down Ac Sehlossgassc and dashing the raift in gusts against the 
pants. They were aU asleep—the landlord and his family, Lotte and 
the children. And here he stood by ibe cold stove, awoke, alone, 
tormented; blinking acrote at the work in which his morbid self- 
dissatisfaction would not let him believe. 

HLa neck rose long and while out of his stock and his knock-kneed 
legs showed between the skirts of hia dresaing-gown. The red hair 
was smoothed hack from a thin, high forehead; it retreated in bays 
from his veined white temples and hung down in thin locks over the 
earn. His n^ was aquiline, with an abrupt whitish tip; above it the 
weihinarked line of the brows almost met. They were darker than 
his hair and gave the deep-sei, inflamed eyes a tragic, staring look. 
He could not bredIhe through his nose; ao he opened his thin lips 
and made the ftttfcled, sickly cheeks look even more sunken thereby. 

No, It was a failure, it was all hopdeasly wrong. The army ought 
to have been brought in! The army was the root of the whole thing. 
But It was impossible to preseni it before the eyes of the audience 
—and WM an powerful enough thus lo enforce the imaginatfon? 

his hero was no hero; he was contemptible, he was frigid. 
The Gituatioti was wrong, the language was wrong; it was a dry 

Emp3^1” *'^*^*^’ “ '’’***^*^ absolutely 

Very g^d. ll^, it was over. A defeat. A failure. Bankruptcy. He 
W'juld wntc to Korncf, the good Korner, who believed in him, who 
clung with Aildhke fatth to his genius. He would scoff, scold, be- 
sTOh^hia friend of his; would remind him of the Carlos, which 
likeirae bud issurd out of doubls and pains and rewriting* and after 
ail the angm^ tinned out lo he aomeihing reullv fine, a genuine 
masle^ie^ But times were changed. Then he had been a man still 
capable of taking a strong, confident grip on a thing and giving it 
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LriumphAnt ahope. Doubt* and strugglca? Yes, And ill he had been, 
perhaps more ill than now; a fugitive cppresstd and hungry, at 
odds with ihe world; homanly speaking, a beggar. But young, sim 
young! Eaeh time, however low he had aunL bis resilient spint had 
leapd yp anew; upon the bout ol aSlclion had followed the fedmg 
of triumphant sell-confidencft, Thai came no more, or hardly ever, 
now. There might be one night of glowng ejwltaiioh—when the 
fir« of his gcniua lighted up an impassioned vUion of all ibal he 
might do if only they burned on^ but it had always to be paid for 
with a week of enervation and gloom- Faith in the future, his guid¬ 
ing star in timea of stress, was dead. Here was the despairing truth: 
the years of need and nmhingnes®, which he had thoughl of as the 
painful lesting time, turned out to have bcEii the rich and fruitlu 
ones; and now that a little happiness had fallen to bis lo^ now that 
he had ceased to be an intellectiial freebooter and occupied a posi¬ 
tion of civic dignity, with office and honours, wife and chddren— 
now he was eihausted. worn out. Tc give up, to own himself ^alen 
—that was all there was left to do. He groaned; he pr««d h« 
hands to his eyes and dashed up and down the room like one pos- 
stsaed. What he had inst thought was so frightful that he could not 
stand still on the spot where he had thought it He sot down o^ 
chair by the further wall and stared gloomily at the Boor, bis c aspect 

hands hanging down between his knees. * ij u J 

His conscience . . * how loudly hw conscience cried out- He tiacl 
sinned, sinned against himself all these years, against the delicate 
instrument that was his body. Those youthful excesses, the mg 
without sleep, the days spent in dose, smoke-laden air, straining 
his mind and heedless of his body; the tu^oties with which be had 
spurred himself on—all that was now taking its revenge. 

And if it did—then he would defy the g^, who decreed the 
guilt and then imposed the penalties. He had lived as h® ha to ne, 
he had not had time to be wise, not lime to be eaicfuL Here in this 
place in his chest, when he breathed, coughed, yowned, 
the same spot came this pain, this piercing, staging, la ica 
little warning; it never left him, aim* that lime in Erfurt bve years 
ago when he had catarrhal fever and inflammation of Ihe 
What WD* it wartiing him of? Ahi he knew only T ^ 

nieant—ho matter how the doctor chose to put him off. He had no 
time to be wise and spare himself, no time to mvc his strength y 
submission to moral laws. Whnl be wanted to do he must do soon, 
quickly, do today. 
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And tha moral laws? . . ^ Why wns it tlmt piwiidy Hurrecdfr 
to the kannfiLL and the eoDiumifig;, actually seemed to him more 
moral than any amomit of wisdom and frigid self-diisciplme? Not 
that conatihited morality: not the oontempdble knac-k of keeping a 
good coiiicicnce—rather the struggle and compulsion^ the po&eioD 
and paiD^ 

Pain . - . how hl« hreast swelled at the word! Ho drew himself 
□p and folded his armaf his gaze^ beneath the close-set anbum 
brows, was kindled by the nohility of bis suffering. No man was 
utterly wretdied so long os be could still speak of hij mbery In 
high^oundjng and noble irord.ti One thing only was indispensable; 
llic courage to eall his life by large and hoe nsmes^ Not to ascribe 
his sufferings to bod air and ccnstipatjoa; to be well enough to 
cherish emotions, to acorn and Ignore the material. JusL on this one 
point to be naive, though in aJ! ebe aophisticated+ To believe* to 
have strength to bcJievei* in suffering..,. But ha did believe in it; io 
profoundly^ so ardently^ that nothing which came to pass with stif* 
fering could fieetn to him either useless or evil. His glance sought the 
man useripL and his erros tightened acrosa his chesL Talent itself— 
Was that not suffering? And if the mannacript over there, hii un¬ 
happy effort made him suffer, was not that quite as it should be—a 
good sign, so to speafc? His talents bad never beeti of the copioua, 
ebullient sort; were they to become so he would feel mistrustful. 
That only happened with beginners and bunglers, with the ignorant 
and easily satisffed, whose life was not shaped and disciplined by 
the possession of a gift. For a gifu niy friends down there in the 
audience, a gift is not anything simple; not anything to play with; 
it is not mere obiJily* At bottom it is a cornpulsion; b critical knowl¬ 
edge of the ideal, a permanent dissatisfacdom which rises only 
through suffering to the height of ita powers. And k is to the great- 
efft+ the most UhsatTsffed. that their gift is the sliarpest scourge. Not 
to complaint not to boost; to think modestly, patiently of oriels pain; 
and If not a day in the week, not even an hour, be free from it“— 
what *hcn? To make li^t and HtlJe of it all, of sulfering and 
achievement alike—that was what made a man great. 

He stood up, pulled ont hb snuff-box and sniffed eagerly, then 
Buddenly dasped his litnds behind his back and strode so briskly 
through the room that the flames of the candl<^ flickered in the 
draught Creatnesa, distinrtion, world conqui^l and on itnperisihablc 
name! To be happy and unknown, what was that by eompariKOi? 
To b* known—known and loved by all the wortd—ah, they might 
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call that egolism, those Mfho knew naught of the urge; naught of the 
sweetness of this dreain! Everything out of the ordinary ia egotistic^ 
in proporttOD to its suffering. “Speah for youTBelves^^ it aaya^ 
without uusaion on ihb earthy ye whose life ia so tnueh raaier than 
luine!^' And Amhitlon says! “Shall my suffenngi be vain? No, they 
must make me greall” 

The nDstrils of his great nose dilated^ his gaie darted fiercely 
about the room, I^lis right band was thrust hard and far into the 
opening of his drissing'gowii^ his left arm hung doiATu the fist 
clench^. A fugitive red played in the gaunt cheeks—a glow thrown 
up froni I he fire of his arlistic egoism; that passion for bis own ego+ 
which burnt unquenchably in his being^s depths. Well he knew it, 
ihe secret lutosicalion of this love! Sometimes he needed only to 
contemplate his own hand, to he filled with the liveliesl tenderness 
towards himseU, in whose service he was bent on spending al5 the 
talent, all the art that he owned. And he was right so to do, there 
was nothing base ahoul it. For deeper still than hh egoism ley the 
knowledge that he was freely consuming and Eocriiicing himself in 
the service of a high ideaL not a* a virtue, of courset hut rather out 
of sheer necessity. And this was htE ambition; that no one should be 
greater than he who hud not also suffered more for the sake of the 
high ideal. No one. lie stood slilL hiB hand over his eyes, his body 
turned aside in a posture of shrinking and avoidance* For already 
the Lnevitable thought had stabbed him: the thought of that other 
man, that radiant being, so sense^endowed, so divinely uneonscioos, 
that man over Utere in Weimar, whom he loved and hated. And 
once more, ai alw'ays, in deep diaquieL in feveriah haste, there be¬ 
gan working within him the inevitable ssnience of his thoughts: he 
must oisert and define his own nature, his own art, against that 
olher^a. Was the other greater? Wherein, then, and why? Tf he won, 
would he have sMreated blood to do so? If he lost^ would his down¬ 
fall be a tragic sight? He wos no hero, no; a god. perhaps. But rt 
was easier to be a god than a hero^ Yes, things were easier for him. 
He was wise, he was deft, he knew how to distinguish between know¬ 
ing and creating^ perhaps that was why he was so blithe and care¬ 
free, such an effortless and gushing spring! But if crtallon was 
divine, knowledge was hcroic+ and he who created in knowledge was 
hero os w^ell as god. 

The will to face difficulties. . . , Did anyone reoliie what dis- 
dptine and self-control it coal him to shape a sentence or follow out 
a hard train of thought? For after all he was ignorant, undisd- 
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plined, fl dow. dreamy cnlWitet. One of Cssar’i letters was harder 
to Write than the most effectire fcane—and was it not almost for 
that very reason higher? From the fire! rh>lhmical urge of the in¬ 
ward creative force towards matter, towards the material, towards 
casting in shape and form—from that to the thought, the image, the 
word, the Ime^what a struggle, what a Cethsemane! Everything 
that he wrote was a manrel of yearning after form, shape, line, body; 
of yearning after the sunlit world of that other man who had only 
to open his godlike lip* and straightway call the bright unshadowed 
he savr by name! 

And yet-^^d despite that other man. Where was there an artist, 
a poe^ like himself? Who like him created out of nothing, out of his 
own breast? A poem was bora 3& music in his &oul, as pure^ primi- 
bve essence long before it pul on a garment of metaphor from the 
visible world. History, philosophy, passion were no more than p«- 
tetts and vehicles for something which had little to do with them, 
but was at home m otphic depths. Words and conceptions w^re 
keys upon which his art played and made vibrate the hidden strings, 
f Tlte good souls praised him, indeed, for the power 

of feelmg with which he struck one note or another. And his favour- 
Ue note, lus final emotional appeal, the great bell upon which he 
sounded bis summons to the highest feasts of the soul-many there 
were who reponde^l to its sound. Freedom! But In all their cnalta- 
^on, certainly he meant by the word both more and less than ihey 
I . ^ee^om w at was it? A self-respecting middle-class attitude 
towards Ihrona and prinocs? Surely not that. When one thinks of 
that the spint of man Has dared to put into the word! Freedom 
from what? After all, from what? PUrhaps, indeed, e.en from hap- 
pmeas, from human happiness, that silken bond, that lender, sacred 

From happiness. His lip* quivered. It was as though his glance 
turned inward upon himself; slowly his face sank into his hands. 

. . . He stood by the bed in the next room, where the fiowered 

window, and the lamp 

shed a bluish light He bent over the sweet head on the pillow , . . 
a nnglet of hair lay across her cheek, that had the paleness 
of pearl; the childlike frpi were open in slumber. “My wife! Beloved, 
didst thou yield to my yearning and come to me to be my joy? And 
* - * Lie still and sleep; nay, lift not those sweet 
shadowy la^cs and gaw np at me, as sometimes with ihy great, 
dark, quesbomng, searching eyes. I love thee so! By God J swear 


h It H Mly that sometimes 1 am tired out, struggling *t tny sc!^ 
impoaed task, and my feeling# urill not respond. And 1 must not be 
too utterly thine, never utterly happy In thee, for the sake ot my 

™He kissed her. drew away from her pleasant, slumbrous warm^, 
looked about him, lumed back to the outer room- The clock 
it warned him tliat the night was already far spent; but likewise it 
seemed to be mildly marking the end of a weary hour- He drew a 
deep breath, h» lips closed firmly; he went back and took up his 
pen. No, he must not brood, he was too far down for that. He must 
not descend into chnos; or at least he rou^ nd stop there, Rajicr 
out of chaos, which is fnllness, he must draw up to the Ijhl what¬ 
ever he found there fit and ripe for form. No brooding! Work- Ue- 

fine, eliminate, fashion, complete! , , . i tr 

And complete it he did, that eflort of a labouring hour- He 
brought it to an end, perhaps not to a good end, but m any case to 
an end. And being once finished, lo, it was also good. And from his 
soul, from music and idea, new works struggled upward m birth 
and, taking shape, gave out light and sound, ringing and ehimmer- 
ing. and giving hint of their infinite origin-as in a sheU we bear the 
i^ighing of the whence it came- 
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THE INTERRUPTED WEDDING 

Don AhBONDio (the priest) was sitting in an old annehair, wrapped 
in a dilapidated dressing-gown, with an ancient cap on h« head, 
which made a frame aU round his face. By the faint lig o 
small lamp the two thick white tufts of hair which proje^ from 
under the cap, his bushy white eyebrows, mou^ache, and 
beard ail seemed, on his brown and wrinkled face, like bushes 
covered with snow on a rocky hillside seen y moon igh • 


“Mr 1 ^!" wai his Mlutatioii, as ke toot off his spectocfcs aod 
put them iJito the book h* was readmg, 

“Your RtVffMce will a^y we are IjUc tu coming,” said Tooio, 
bowings as did Cerraso, but more awkward] 

** lale—lale in m^ry way. Do you know that [ 

am liir 

“Oh! I um very Sony, sirT^ 

You surely must have heard dial 1 aia ilJ^ a ad don^t know whed 
I can see anyone. , . * But why have yoii htmght. Oiat—thal fdlow 
wjtJi you? 

**0h[ just for company^ Uke, airj” 

**Very good—now lei tia see*** 

“^ere are twetity-ffve new berlinffhe, air— those with Saint 
Ambrose on horseback on them,'’ uid Tonio. drawing a folded 
paper from his pockcl. 

“Ut US BW,*’ returned Abbondio, and taking the paper, he pirt 
on hia spectacles, unfolded it. took out the siker pi««, t«med 
them over and over, counted them and found them correct 

Now your Reverence, will you kindly give me my Teckla’a 
nwklace? ' 

“Quite right,” replied Don Atbondio; and going to a cupboard, 
e unlocked it, and havitig first looked round, as if to keep aivay 
any spectators, opened one aide, stood in front of the open door, 
M that DO one could see in, put in his head to look for the pledge, 
and his arm to take it out. and, having extracted it. locked the 
cupboard, unwrapped the paper, aaid interrogatively “All riehl''’* 
wrapped it up again and handed it over to Tojito 

Now.” «id the latter, “would you please let me have ■ little 
black and white, *ir?^ 

* Abbondio; “they are up to every 

trick. Eh I how suspicious the world hsa grown! Can’t you trust me?” 

How, your Reverence, not trust you? You do me wrong! But as 
my name is down dr your book, on the debtor aide, . . . and vou 
have already had the trouble of writing it ouee, so ... in Mse 
anything were to happen, you know., 

, Don Abbondio. and, grumbliug 

to hii^lf, he opened the table drawer, took out pen. paper and 
uUtBtard. and began to write, repeating the words out loud aa be 
«t wem down. Meanwhile, Tonio, and, at a sign from him, Gervuso, 
placed themsekes in front of the table, so as to prevent the writer 
from seeing the door, and, as if in mere idlenes*. began to move 
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thdr fed about noisily on ibe floor* in order to servo o signal 
to those outside, snd* at the sumo lime, to deaden the sound of 
tbeir footsteps. Don Abbondio* iatenl on his noticed nothing. 

Renio and Lucia, hearing ihfl signal, entered on tipt«, holdwg 
their breath, and Stood close behind the two brothert. MMnwhile. 
Don Abbondio, who had hnished writing, read over dement 
attentively, without raising his eyes from the pa|wr, folded it an 
saying, “WiU you be satisfied now?’* look off his spec^dm with 
one hand, and held out the sheet to Tonio with the other- Tonio, 
while stretching out his hand to late it, stepj^ bach on one side* 
and Gervaso, at a sign from him, on the other, and between Use 
two appeared Remo and Lucia. tXrn Abbondio saw iKem, started, 
was dumfounded, became fnrious, thought it over, and came to 
a rmolution. all in the time that Renzo toot in uttering th^ words: 
“Your Reverence, in the presence of these witness^ *1', J* 
wife!" His Ups had not ya ceased moving when Don Abbondio 
let fall the receipt, which he was holding in his left hand- raised 
the lamp and seizing the table-cloth with hia right hand, dragged 
it violently towards him, throwing book, papers and inkstand to 
the ground, and, springing between tbe chair and table, approach^ 
Lucia. The poor crrl, with her sweet voice all trembling, had oit y 
just been able to say “This is - - " ^h«n Don .Abbondio tndely 
flung the table*clolh over her head, and inimedialely dropping I a 
lamp which he held in his other hand, used the latter to 
Ughtly round her face, nearly suffocating her, while he ^red at 
the top of his voice, like a wounded bull. “Perpetual 
treason! help!” When the light was out the priest let go his hold 
of the girl, went groping about for the door leading into an inn^ 
room, and. having found it, entered and locked himself m, sUJi 
shouting, “Perpetual treason! help! gt* out of this house! get out 
of this house!” In the other room all was confusion; Renao, trying 
to catch the priest, and waving hia hands about as though he had 
been playing at blindman’a buff, had reached the door an ept 
knocking, crying out, "Open! open! don’t make a norse.^ _ cia 
called Renzo in a feeble voice, and said supplicalingly. ^ 
go! do let us gol” Tonio was down on his hands and knees, fedmg 
about the floor to find his receipt, while Genaso jumped nboul and 
yelled like one possessed, trying to gel out by the door leading to 

the , 

in the midst of this confusion we cannot refrain from a mfr 
mentary reflection. Renzo, raising a noise by night m another mans 
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boi^, which he had suireplitioitfly entered, and keeping ib owner 
besieged in an inner rDom, has every appearance of being an 
oppressor,— yet, after oil, when too come to look at it. be was the 
oppressed, Don AbbondJo, wrprifled, pul to flight, frightened out 
of his wits white tpiietly ettending to his own business, would 
seem to be the victimt and yel in reality, it was he who did the 
wrong. So goes the world, as it often happena; at least, so it used 
lo go in the seventeenth century. 


aiRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

pUUSTOPHER MARLOWE (Eagliih, 1564^15913). Preeunor of Pht kf >p»ir* 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 

Com« live with me and be ray Lnve,, 

And we wiU aj! ihe pLeaBtir«9 prove 
That hillfl and valleys, dale and field, 

And ell die craggy raountaitis yields 

There will wc sit upon the tocka 
And see the Bhepherda feed their flocks. 

By shallow rivers, to whose falU 
Melodious birds sing inadrigaU. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant poaiea, 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrllcr 

A gown made of the finest wooK 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold. 
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A bell of «lraw and Svy hnda 
With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me and be my Love. 

TTiy silver dUhea for ihy meat 
Aa precious sb the gods do eat^ 

Shall on on ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delights each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and be my Love^ 


JOHN MASEFIELD 

JOHN MASEFIEUJ (Eugluh, ISM- >. Eiultml poei of ibe ordiiuiy "iwu 
Hfitiili Poel LauTMte fcom 1930. R.ii iway U* .1 I"!* Worked fw « lijao 
in N*W YqxL Id hi. poetry, iitflueneod by KiplioBt m n®'*!*. by Conrid. Bwt- 
kirowB loliHDca of wrae: Soff-JPo/er Baltada, The Eveftaatinf Mercy, Keynard 

ih€ Foi. 


THE WESTERN ISLANDS 

O^XE there were two sailors; and one of them was Joe, and the 
other one was Jerry ^ they were fishermen. And they d a young 
epprenlice'fdler, and his name was JiRU And he was a grent one for 
his pot, and Jerry wiw a wonder at his pipe; and Jim did all the 
work, and both of ihcm banged him. So one time Joe and Jeny 
were in the beer-house, and there was a young panwn there, telling 
the folks about foreign things, about plants and thaL 'A/ he saya* 
Vhal wonders there are in the west' ^ 

** ^What sort of wonders, begging your pardon, sir^ aaya Joe. 
*Whal sort of wonders might them he?* ^ 

“ my* all sorts of wonderm," sap the parson. “^Why in the we^, 
he says, ‘there's things you wouldn't bdieve. No, you wouldn't be> 
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lieve; not till you’d wen them,* hfi says. There’s dinraouds growing 
on the treeSi. And greatf golden^ glittering pearls as conuoan as pea' 
^aw. And there's islajids in tlie west. Ah, I could tdl you of them. 
Idands._ [ rather guess there’s islands. None of your Isles of Man, 
None of your .Alderney and Sark. Not in them sew.' 

What sort of islands might they be, begging your pardon, sic?' 
says Jerry. 


he says fthe parson feller says), 'islands. Islands as tig 
os Spain, islands wilt river* of rum and streams of sarsaparilla. And 
none of your rose*. Rubies and ame-thynes is all the rose* grows in 
them pans. With golden stalk* to them, and big diamond sticks to 
them, and the taste of porb-craclding if you eat them. TheyVe the 
sort of roses to have in your area,' he says. 

And what else might there be in them part* beeging your 
pardon, sir?’says Joe. “ ® ^ 

** ‘Why; he says, this parson says, 'there'* wonders. There's not 
miracles. And not only miracles, but sperrits.' 

^at sort of sperrits might they be, begging your pardon?' 
sajTs Jerry, 'Are they rtim and that?’ 

1‘ ^peITiL^’ say* the parson feller, T mean ghosts.’ 

Of course ye do, says Joe. 

A j if”’ Rho^’ says the parson, ‘And by jdtosta I mean sperrits. 

by sperrits ! mean white things. And by white thing* I mean 
^inp V turn your hair while. And there’s red devils there, and blue 
devUs thm, and a great gold queen a-waiting for a man to kiss her. 
And die firs! man as dares to kiss that queen, why he becomes ting, 
and Bli her iflcks qf gold become his/ 

Beg^ng your pardon, sir, said /firry ^ "bnl: whcireaboLtti itiiElit 
these here islands be?^ o 


‘“Why, in the west,’ say* the parson. Tn the west, where the #un 
sets. 


^ Ab, sud Jw and Jerry. "^Wbat wonders ihere ore in the world/ 
Now, after that, neither one of them could think of anything bnt 
here western islands. So at lost they take their *ruack, and off 
they go m ^rch of them. And Joe had a hand of b«r in the bows, 
and Jerry had a box of twist in the waist, and pore litlle Jim stood 
steered shaft all. And in the cvaiings Jerry and Joe would bang 
theu pannikins together, and sing of the great times they meant to 
have when they were married to the queen. Then they would dump 
pore little Jim across the head, and teU him to watch out and keep 
her to her course, or they'd ride him down like you would a main 
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turt. AjiA hed l>euer mind hU eye, ikcy told him, or thtyM make 
him long 10 be boiled and salted. v\Dd he'd better put more sugar in 
ibo tear they said, or they^d out him up for cod-bail. And who was 
he* they aaked, to be wanting meat for diimer, when there was that 
much weevilly biscuit in tlie bread bwge? And boys wws going to the 
dog^r they said, when Limbs the like of him had the heaycfi-bom 
insolence to want to sleepd And a nice pass things was coming lOk 
they said, wheu a lad as ihey^^d done everything fori and saved, so 
to speak, from the workhouse, should go for to snivel when they hit 
him a diph If tbey^d said a word^ when they was hit, wheu they was 
hoys, they told hini| they’d hove had their bloods drawed, and been 
stood in the wind to cool. But let him take heed, th^y said, and be a 
good lad, and do the work of five, aud they wouldn’t half wonder, 
they used to say, as he^d be a man before his mother. So the sun 
shone, and the stars caine out goldoju and all the sea was a sparkle 
of gold with them. Blue was the wu, and the wind blew, too, and il 
blew Joe and Jerry west as fast as a cal can eat sardines^ 

"And one fine morning the wind fell calm, and a pleasant smell 
came over the water, like nutmegs on a rum^miLk-punch* Presently 
the dawn broke. And, lo, and behold, a rousing great wonderful 
island, all scarlet with coral and with rubies* Tlie surf that was beat¬ 
ing on her sands went shalteruig into silver coins, into dimes; and 
pesetas, and francs, and fourpenny bits. And the flowers on the cltEs 
was all one gleam and glitter. And the beauty of that island was a 
beauty' beyond the beauty of Sally Browm. llie lady as kept the beer¬ 
house. And on the beach of that Uland, on a golden throne, like, sal 
a women so lovely that to look at her was as good as a church- 
service for one. 

'Tlial’s the partv 1 got to kW said Jerry. 'Steady, and beach 
her, Jim. boy,* he says- ‘Run her ashore, lad. Thafs the party i^ to 

be my queen,’ , t • 

*YauVe got a neck on you, uU of a auddeti,* said^ Joe* You amt 
the adtniraJ of this fleet. Not by a wide road you ain t. I^U do all the 
triftfiing pft tliere^s any call for. You keep clear, my flon. 

“^Keep clear, is it?' said Jerry. ^You tcH me to keep dear? You 
tell me again, and I'll put a head on you—11 make you sing like a 
kettle. Who are you to tell me to keep dear? 

“’I tell you who I am.* said joe. ‘I m a better man than you are* 
That’s what I am* I’m Joe the Tank, from UmebouK BaHin, ^d 
there’s no linker’s dotikev-hoy1l niake me stand from under. Who 
are von to go ywing quecn^^? Who are you that talk » proud and 
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N> mighty? YouVc a fac« on you would moke a Dago tired* You 
look like s sea-^lck Kanaka tliat^s box(sd seven roundii with a buzz^ 
3 aw* Voti've no more manners than a hog^ anti yoti\e a iip on you 
would fetch the enamd off a cup.^ 

*' 'If it comes to calling names/ said Jerry, 'you ain't the only 
pebble on the beach. \^hatever you might think, 1 tell you you ain't 
YouVe the round turn and two-half hitches of a figure of fun as 
makes the angeb weep. Thatb whut you are. And you're the right- 
hand strand p and the left-hand atraind, and the eon tie strand, and the 
core^ and the servings and the marling, of a three-stranded^ left- 
handed, poorly worked junk of a half-hegun and never finished odds 
and ends of a Fort Mahon soldier. You look like a Portuguese 
drunker. You\e a whelky red nose that shines like a port side-lighL 
You VC a face like a muddy field where they^ve been playing football 
ill the rain. Your hair b an insult and n shamOp I blush when I look 
at you* You give me a turn like the first day out to a first voyager. 
Klss^ will you? Kiss? MaHj^ I tell you you^d paralyse a shark if you 
kissed him. Para|>Tee him, strike him colcL That s what a kiss of 
yours’d do/ 

You ought to a been a parson/ said Joe, ^that's whm you'd 
ought. Thert'a many would ’a' paid you for Salt like that But for 
all your fine talkp and for aU your dandy language;, you'll not come 
the old soldier over me. No^ nor ten of you. You talk of kissing, 
when there's a handsonie young man, the likes of me, around. 
Neither you nor ten of you* To hear you talk one^d think you was a 
Emperor or a Admiral. One would think you was a Bishop or a 
King* One raighl mistake you for a General or a Member of Parlia* 
ment You might. Straight you might A General or a Bishop or a 
King. And what are yon? What are you? I apt you plauip What are 
you?—riJ Irll you what you are. 

You Tt him as hired himself out es a scureerow, acos no ouey 
take you as a focsle hand< You to him as ^ve ihe colic lo u 
wea^er^ock. YouVe him as turned old Mother Bomhy’s beer. 
You re him as drowned the duck and stole the monkey. You’re him 
as got the medal give him for having a face that made the bull lame. 
You rc- 

‘ ‘Now don't you cast no more to me," said Jerry. Tor I won't 
take no lip flora a twdve-a-Ehilling, cenl-a-comeT, the likes of yon 
are. You ro ihe dippings of old junk, what the Dagoes smoke in 
cigarettes* A swab, and a-wash-deck^hroom, and the half pint of 
paint d make a handsomer figger of a man than what you are. Tve 



seen s coir whisk, whnt they grooins a mule with, a» had a 
face than von gol. So surd aside, before you re put aade. I m the 
kins of this here island. You cun go diase youradf for another. 
Sund clear, I say, or HI give you a jogll make your bells ring. 

“Now, while they were argufying, young fim, the young appren- 
lice fellef, he creeps up to the queen upon the throne. She 
tiful, she was, and she shone in the aun, and she looked straight 
ahead of her like a wax-work in a show. Add in her hmd she had a 
sack full of jewels, and at her feet she had a sack full ^ gold, mU 
by her side was an empty throne ready for the king she Piamed 
But round her right hand there was a red snake, and round hw left 
hand there was a bine snake, and the snakes Kissed and tvnsled, and 
they showed their teeth full of poison. So Jim looked at the Euakes, 
and he hit them a welt, right and left, and he kissed the lady. 

“And immediately all the bells and the birds of the world burst 
out a-rinping and a^inging. The lady awoke trr™ brr sW, and 
Jim’s old clothes were changed to cloth of gold. And there he was. 

a king, on the throne besides the lady. . , ij r 

“But the red snake turned to a big red devil who look a-bold of 
Joe, and the blue snake turned to u big bine devil, who took a hold 
of Jerry. And ’Come you here, yon brawling pupre, they said, come 
and shovel sand-’ And Joe and Jerry look the spades that vmre given 
to them. And ‘Dig, now.’ said the devik ‘H«ve round. L^s see you 
dig. Dig, you scarecrows. And tell us when you ve dug to London. 
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THE PATTERN 

Phiup felt a shiver pans through his heart. He had never before 
lost a friend of Kis own age, for the death of Cronshaw. a man so 
much older than himself, had seemed to dome m the normal comae 
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oltiiingii. The news gav# him a peculiar shoct. It reminded him 
of h« awn mortality, for like everyone eke FhUip. knowing perfectly 
that nil niM mtiat die, had ho intimate feeling that the same must 
apply to hirtteelfi and Hayward’s death, though he had Jong ceased 
to have my warm fKling for him, affected him deeply. He re- 
member^ on a sudden all the good lalka they had had. and it 
pained him to think that they would never talk with one aitolfaer 
i^ain; he remembered their firat meeting and the pleaunt months 
they had spent together in Heidelberg. Philip's heart amik a* he 
thought of the lost yearn. He walked on mechanically not noticing 
where he went and realised suddenly, with a movement of irritarioo, 
Uiat instead of turning down the Haymarket he had samitered along 
Sb^teehury Avenue, It bored him to retrace his steps; and beaides, 
L^^i. fiid not want to read, he wanted to ak alone 

rf, “P «<* ‘0 Briibh Museum, 

^tiludc was now his only luxury. Since he had been at Lynn’s 
be had often gone there and sal in front of the groups from the 
rarlhenon: and, not deliberately ihinkmg. had allowed their divine 
masses to r«t his troubled souh But this afternoon they had nothing 
to say to him, and after a few minutes, impatiently, he wandered 
out of the room. There were too many people, provincials with 
foolish fai^ foreigners poring over ijuide-books; iheir hrdcousness 
fesmirched the everiasting raarierpieces. their fcstlessnesa troubled 
tee gods J^oiial repose. He went bto another room and here 
there was hardly anyone. Philip sat down wearily, fJk nerves 
were on ^ge. He could not get the people out of Kis mind. Some- 
at Ly-nn s they afiected him in the same way, and he looked 
at them fife past him with horror; they were so ugly and there 
was such meanness in Uieir faces, it was terrifying; their featnns 
were diMorted «lh paltryjfesircs, and you fell they were strange 
te any ideas of ^airty. They had furtive eyes and weak chins. 
Tbere was no wickedness m them, but only peftinEss and vulgaritv. 
^eir humour vras a low facedousness. Sometimes he found himseif 
ookmg at them to m what animal they resembled, fhe tried not 
to, for It quickly became an obseasioij.) and he saw in them all 

the sh«p or the horse or the fox, or the goat, ffuman beings filled 
nim with dls-guit, ® 

But influfflcc of the place descended upon Wm. He 

felt quieter. He began^o bok absently at the tombslona with which 
the room was lined. They were the work of Athenian stone masous 
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of the fourth «nd fifth ceaturio before Ckri^ eiid Uwy '*ere T«ry 
fltmple. work of tio greol talent but with the esquiaite Bpirit ©f 
Aiheiu upon them; time had mellowed the marble to the colour of 
honey, so that nnconaciouflly one thou^t of the bees of Rymetlu^ 
and softened their outlines. Some represented a nude figur^ Kui^ 
on H bench, some the departure of die dead from those who loved 
him, and some the dead dsspuig haods with one who remained 
behind. On all was the tragic word farewell; that nad no^mg 
more. Their simplicity was iofiiiilely touching. Friwid parted from 
friend, the son from his mother, and the restraint made the sur¬ 
vivor’s grief more poignant It was so long, long ago, and century 
upon century had passed over that nnhappincss; for two thouwEl 
Years those who wept had beqn dust as those they wept for. Yrt 
the woe was alive slill. and it filled Philip’s heart so that he fdt 
compassion spring up in it, nnd he snid: 

‘Poor things, poor ihingfl,' , u r - 

And it came to hint that the gaping lighten md the tat 
strangers with thrir guide-boola, and all those wan, rammon 
people who thronged the shop, with their trivial desires and vulgar 
earai, were mortal and nrart die. They too loved end must 
from those they loved, the son frotii his mother, the wife from her 
husband; and perhaps it was more tragic because their lives were 
ugly and sordid, and they knew nothing that gave beauty to the 
world. There was one stone which was very beautiful, a has reliel 
of two young men holding each other’s hand; and the rrticenre o 
line, the simplicity, made one like to think that the sculptor ere 
had been touched with a genuine emotion. It was an exquisite 
memorial to that than which the world ofiers bol one thing more 
preciouBj to a friendship; and as Philip looked at it,, ^ ft 

tears come to his eyes. He thought of Hayward md !i« ca^ 
admiration for him when firet they met. «.d how disiUnsion had 
come and then indifference, till nothing hdd them together but 
habit and old memories. It was one of the queer thmgs of life 
that you could not imagine existence without him; then separation 
came, and everything went on in the same way, and the companion 
who bad seemed essential proved unnecessary. Your life proceed 
and you did not even miss him. Philip thought of those early days 
in Heidelhorg when Hayward, capable of ^at thinga, had 
full of enthusiasm for the future, and hou, little by littk ach^mg 
nothing, he had resigned himself to faUure. No* h© w« dw-*- 
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death h&A btffn es futile AS his lifie. He died ihgloHousIy^ of s 
stupid dbease, fAiling once more^ even at the end, to accomplish 
aii;^lh]ng. Jt was just the same now as if he had ne^er lived- 

Philip asked himself desperately what was the use of living at 
all- II alt seemed mane. It w^as the same with Cronshaw: it was 
quite imimporEant that he had lived; he was dead and forgotten* 
his hook of poems sold m remainder by second-hand booksellers; 
his life seemed to have served nothing except to give a pushing 
journalist occasion to write an article in a review. And Philip 
cried out in his soul; 

* What is the use of it 

The effort was so incommensurate with the result. The bright 
hopes of youth had to be paid for at such a bitter price of dislllu^ 
sioumeni. Pain and disease and unhappiness weighed down the 
scale so heavily. What did it all mean? He thought of his own lifct 
the high hopes with which he had entered upon it, the LimitatJons 
which his Isody forced Upon hini+ his friendiessneas^ and the lack 
of affection which had surrounded his youth. He did not know 
that he had ever done anything but what seemed best lo do, and 
what a cropper he had come! Other men, with no more advantages 
than he, succeeded, and others again, with many more, failed. It 
deemed pure chance. The rain fell alike upon the just and upon 
the unjust, and for nothing was there a why and a wherefore. 

Thinking of Cronshaw, Philip remembered the Persian rug which 
he had given him., telling him that it offered an answer to his 
question upon the meaning of life; and suddenly the answer OC’* 
curred to hini: he chuckled: now that he had it, it was like one 
of the puzzles which you worry over till you are shown the solution 
and then cannot imagine how it could ever have escaped yoUi The 
answer was obvious. Life had no meaning. On the earthy satellite 
of a star spcedizig through space, living things had arisen under the 
influence of conditions which were part of the planet's history; and 
as there had been a beginrung of life upon it so, under the influence 
of other conditions, there would be aji endt man, no more significant 
than other forms of life, had come not as the climaic of creation 
but as a physical reaction to the environment. Philip remembered 
the story' of the Pastern King who. desiring to know the history 
of man, was brought by a sage five hundred volumes; busy with 
affairs of state, he bade him go and condense it; in twenty years 
the sage returned and his history now was in no more than fifty 
volumes, but the King, too old then to read ao many ponderous 
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bad? bim go and sborlcn It once mOT?; twmty yciuB pa.(w?d 
again and tli? sag?, old and gray, brought a single book In whn^ 
was tbe knowledge the King had sought; but ibe King Jay on nls 
deathbed, and he had no time to read e¥cn that; and ih^ the sage 
gave him the history of man In a ainglc line; it was this: he was 
bora, he suffered, and he died. There was no meaning m life, and 
man by li'dng served no end. It w'as Immaterial wlietker be was 
bora or not bora, whether he lived or ceased to livc+ life wa^ 
insignibeam and death wilhont consequence- Philip exulted, as he 
had exulted in his boyhood when the weight of a belief in God 
was Lifted from bis shoulders: it seemed lo him that the last 
burden of responsibility was taken from him; and for the first 
time he was ulterlv free. His insignificance was turned to power, 
and he felt himself suddenly equal with the cruel fate which had 
seemed to persecute him; lor, if life was meaningless^ the world 
was robbed of its cruelly* What he did or left undone did not 
mattet* Feiilure was unimportant and success amounted to nothing# 
He was the most inconaiderahle creature m that swarming mass of 
mankind w^hieh lor a brief space occupied the surface of the earth; 
and he was almighty because he had wrenched from chaos the 
secret of its nothingnWs- Thoughta came tumbling over one another 
in PhitipV eager fancy, and he look tong breaths of joyous satis¬ 
faction, He felt inclined to leap and Bing- He had not been so 
happy lor memthSi 

'Ob, life,^ he cried in hh heart, *0h life, where is thy sling? 

For the eaine uprush of fancy which hod showTi him with^all 
the force of mathematical demonstration that hfe had no meaning, 
brought with it another idea; and that was why Croasbaw, he 
imagined, had given him the Pereian nig- As the weaver elaborated 
his pattern for no end but the pleasure of hia aesthetic sense, so 
might a man live his life, or if one was forced lo believe his 
actions were outside his choosing, bo might a man look at his U e, 
that it made a pattern. There was as little need lo do this as 
was use- It was merely Bomething he did for his owm pleasure. Out 
of the manifold events of his life+ his deeds, his feelings, hia thoughta, 
he might make a design, regular, elaborate, complicated, or ^autl- 
luJ; and though it might be no more than an illuflion that he bad 
the power of selecdon, though it might be no more than a fanlastic 
legerdemain in which appearances were inlerwoven with moon- 
Iwams, that did iioi mailer: It seemed, and so to him U was. In 
the vast warp of life, (a river arising from no spring and flow mg 


endlessly to do lea,)' with the back^ound to hb fancies that there 
wa* no meaniiig and that nothing woi iinporlant, a man might get 
B pemonal satisfaction in selecting the variou* strands that worked 
out the pattern. There was one pattern, the most obvious, perfect, 
and brautifni. in which a man was bora, grew to rcBiihood. inarried,' 
prodoc<H children, toiled for his bread, and died; but there weie 
otbers intricate and wonderful, in which happiness did not enter 
md in which sticceaa was not attempted; and in them might be 
discovered a more troubling grace. Some lives, and Hayword^a 
was among them, the blind indiflcrence of chance cut off while the 
dttign was stiff imperfect; and then the solace was comfortable 
that It did not matter; other live*, such as Cronshaw’s, offered a 
pattern which wao difficult to follow: the point of view had to he 
shifted and old standards had to be altered before one could under- 
rtand that such B life was its own justiffeation. Philip thought that 
in throwing over the desire for happiness he was casting aside the 
last of his illusions. His life had seemed horrible when it was 
measured by something else. Happiness mattered as little as paiiu 
They came in, both of them, as all the other details of his life 
came In, lo the elaboration of the design. He seemed for an instant 
to stand above the accidents of his existence, and he felt that they 
could not affKt him again as they had done before. Whatever 
happened to him now would be one more motive to add to the 
complexity of the palternT and when the end approached be wouJd 
«joice in its completion, ft would be a work of art, and it would 
be none the less beautiful because be alone knew of its esislence, 
and wiUi hi9 death it would at ouc« cea« to he. 

Philip WHS happy. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

GUY DE MAUPAS£.tLNT (FmuiA, 1M0.1893), Tlu. jmrat mslhl ot Ftrdcli 
iMraliirc. ^Utiaelj lufluenred by Haubert, « peruiial fheod. Atlrr 9UCC«ft3 it 
^ «oc of ni«t poputv FitDch writer,. Ten rear, liter he wsi hoi*- 

le«lv in«„^ Sbek bi„ (^her of modem cormtewiil 

itny. Most fwnou. ule: * Su,/” Stf-AmL 

THE NECKUCE 

SfiE was one of diose pretty and charming girb who are sometimes, 
as If by a mistake of destiny, born in a family of clerks. She had 
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no dowry, no eipectalionfl, no ine-aiM of being known, und-entood, 
loved, w^ded^ by flJiy rich and daitinguiehed man; and fibe Irf 
bersolf be married to a liUJe detk at tbe Minwtry ol Public 
JnfttructiDn. 

She dreased plainly because ahe could not dress weiL but she 
was as unhappy oa tHoogh she had really fallen from her proper 
station; since with women there is neither caste nor rank; and 
beauty, grace, and charm act instead of family and birA. Naturnl 
fineness, instincl for what is aleganl, suppleness of wit, are the 
iole hierarchy, and make front women ol the people the ecjuals of 
the very gredtesl ladies. 

She BuiTcrwl ceaselessly, feeling herself bom for all the dclicaoes 
and oU the luxuries. She suffered from the poverty of her dvrelling, 
from the wretched loot of the walls, from the wom*out chairs, 
from the ugliness of the curtains. All those thlnes, of which another 
woman of her rank would never even have been conscious, tortured 
her and made her angry. The sight of the little Breton ^asant 
who did her humble housework aroused in her regrets which were 
despairing, and distracted dreams. She thought of the silent ante¬ 
chambers hung with Oriental tapestry, lit by tall bronze canddabra, 
and of the two great footmen in hnce-breechea who sleep in the 
big armchairs, made drowsy by the heavy warmth of the h^-air 
stove. She thought of the long icfons fitted up with ancient silk, of 
the delicate fumilure carrying priceless curiosities, and of the 
coquettish perfumed boudoirs made for talks at five o clock 
intimate friends, with men famous and sought after, whom all 
Women enw and whose attention they all desire. 

men she sat down to dinner, before the round table Mvered 
with a tablecloth three days old, oppoate her husband. 
covered the soup tureen and declared with an enchanted Ah, 

the good pot-mff*u! 1 don't know anything better then that she 
thought of dainty dinners, of shining silverware, of tapestry wh^ 
peopled the walls with ancient personages and with stran^ birds 
Hying in the midst of a fairv forest; and she thought of delicious 
dishes served on marvelous plate*, and of the whispered gallantries 
which you listen to with a sphinx-like smile, while you ere oabng 
the pink flesh of a trout or thr wings of a quail- 

She had no dresses, no jewel*, nothing. And she lov^ nolhmg 
but that; she felt made for that. She would so hove liked to please, 
to be envied, to be charming, to be sought after. 

She had a friend, a former Bcboolmale at the convent, who was 
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rich, and vhom she did not like lo go and «« any becai^ 

she suffered &<i much when she came back. 

But^ one tveniagp her husband returned borne with a triumphanl 
aiTr and holding a targe envelope in bis han<L 
*‘Tbere,^ said be, ‘^bere ia something for 

She lore the paper sharply^ and drew out a printed card which 
bore these words: 

*"Tbe Minister of Pubitc IttaLniclion and Mme^ Georges 
Ramponneau reqncsl; the honor of M, and Mme. Loisel's 
company at the palace of the BiUnistTy on Monday evening, 
January ISthi” 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband hoped, she threw 
die invitation on the table wuth disdain, murmuring^ 

“^What do you want me to do with that?'^ 

“But, my dear, 2 thought you w^otdd be glad. You never go out, 
and this is such a fine opportunity. I had awrful iroublo to get It* 
Every one wants to go; it is very feled, and they are not giving 
many invitations to clerk3+ The whole official world wiJl be there/" 
She looked at him with an irritated eye, and she said^ impatierLtly: 
“And what do you want me to pm on my back?” 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: 

“Why, the dress you go to the theater in. It looks very well, to 
me.^ 

He stopped, distracted, seeing that his wife was crying. Two great 
tears descended slowly from the comers of her eyea towards the 
corners of her mouth. He stuttered: 

“Wbat^s the matter? Whnt^s the matter?*' 

Bui, by a violent eflort, she had conquered her grief, and &he 
leplicd, with a calm voice, while she wiped her wet cheeks: 

“Nothing. Only I have no dress^ and therefore E canH go lo 
this balk Give j'our card to some coUcague whose wife is better 
equipped than L'* 

He was in despair. He resumed: 

“Come, let us see, Mathiide. How much would it cost, a suitable 
dress, which you could use on other occasions, somethiitg very 
ainsple?” 

She reflected several seconds, making her calculations and won¬ 
dering also what sum she could ask without drawing on heraelf 
an immediate refusal and a frightened exclamation from the eeo- 
nomicaJ clerk. 
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FinaUy,Bbe replied, heaitatingly: *. -.i. r 

"I don’t know esactly, but I think I could rnsnage it with four 

ktindTcd francs.” , ^ i ^t_ * 

He had growi a little pale, beeati« he was laying aside juat th^ 
amount to huy a gun and Heal himself to a little shooting next 
summer on the plain of Kaalerre, with several friends who went 
ta shoot larks down there^. of ft Sunday^ 

But he said: , a , * j - i 

""All rlghL I will give >^3u four htiiidred francs. And try lo have 

a prclty dresa,” 

The dev of the ball di«« near, and Mme. Loisel seemed sad 
uneasy, aMioua. Her drew was ready, however. Her husband said 

to her one evenLng! ieii=i' 

^‘Whftt is the matlcr? Come, yoiive been eo queer these last 

three days." 

And she answered: - i a . 

"It annoya me not to have a single jewel, not a single stone, 
nothing to pul on. I shall look like disHess. 1 should almost rather 
Qol go at aU,'’ 

"You might wear natural flowers. It’s very stylish at this tjuie 
of the year, for ten frao<» you can get two or three magniBcen 
rosB.” 

She waa not eonvinced. , , i 

“No; there’s nothing more humiliating than to look poor among 

other women who are rich.” 

But her hoshand cried s _ . 

“How stupid you are I Co look up your friend Mme. Forestisr, 
and ask her to lend you some jewels. You're quite thick enough 
with her to do ibat^” 

She uttered a cry of }oy: 

true. I ne^er thought of iL" 

The neit day she went to her friend and told of her distress. 

Mme. Foresrier went to a wardrobe with a glass door took out 
a large jewd-bo*, brought it back, opened it, and said to Mme. 
LoLsd; 

“Qjooae, my dear.” , ,l„_ 

She saw first of all some hraceleta, then a pearl tiKklace, then 

a Veoetiau cross, gold, and precious bIohm of admirable workman- 
ship. She tried on the ornaments before the glass, hesitated, could 
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not make up her mind ta part wHh them, to gire them back. She 
kepi etftkmg: 

“Havcti^ yuu any more?” 

^Wby^ Look* 1 don^t know what you 

AJi of a sudden she discovered, in a black satin hojt. a superb 
necUace ol dJetnonds: and her heart began 1g bent with an im¬ 
moderate desire. Her hands irembled as she took iL She fastened 
It arniuid her throat, outside her high-necked dress, and remained 
loflt m ecstasy at the sight of herself. 

Then she asked, hesitating, £lled with anguish! 

“Can you lend me that, only thal?*^ 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

She sprang upon the neck of her frttnd, kissed her passionately, 
Iheti fled with her treasure* 


The day of the ball arrived. Mme. Loisel made a great successL 
e Was prettier than them all, elegant, gracious, smiling, and 
crazy with joy, AU ^e men looked at her, asked her name, en- 
dcavored to be introduced. All the attache of the Cabinet wanted 
to waltz with her. She was remarked by the minister hinuelf. 

She danced with intoxication, with passion, made drunk by 
pleasure, forgetting aU. in the triumph of her bcatily, m the glory 
of her auoceaa, in a sort of doud of happiness composed of all 
this bornage, of all this admiration, of ail these awakened desires, 

and of that sense of complete victory which is so sweet to woman’s 
heart. 

She went away about four o’clock in the morniug. Her husband 
had ^n sleeping since midnight, in a little deserted ante-room. 
Ijjth three other gendemcn whose wives were having a very goisd 


He threw over her shoniders the wraps which he had brought, 
modest wrajH of common life, whose poverty contrasted with die 
elegance of the ball d«ss. She felt this and wanted to escape so as 
not to be remarked hy the other women, who were enveloping 
themselves m co^y furs, 

Loi^ held her hack. 


Wait a bii. You will catch cold outside. 1 will go and coll a cab.” 
But she did not listen to him, and rapidly defended the stairs. 
When they were in the street they did not find a carriage; and 
they began to look for one, tbonting after the cabmen whom they 
saw pasaing by at a dirtance. 
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They went down towards the Seine, in despair, shivering with 
ceJA At last they found on the quay one of those ancient bocj- 
tamhulant coup^ which, e«clly aa if they were ariiam^ to show 
Iheir misery during the day, are never seen roond Pans until 

after nightfalL . , 

It took them to their door in the Rue dea Martyrs, and once 
more, sadly, they climbed up homeward. AH was end^ for her. 
And as to him, he reflected that he must he at the Ministry at 

ten o’clock, , ,, , / ,u 

She removed the wraps, which covered her shoulders, betoje the 
glass, BO as once more to see heioelf in aJl her glory. But suddenly 
she uttered a cry. She had no longer the neddacc around her neck! 
Her husband, already half-undressed, demonded: 

"What is the matter with you?” 

She turned modly towards him; 

“1 have—I have-—l>e lost Mmc. Foreslier’a necklace.” 

He stood up, distracted. 

“What!—how?—Impossible 1” 

And they looked in the folds of her ^ess, in the folds of her 
cloak, in her pockets, everywhere. They did not find it. 

He asked: 

“You’re sure you had it on when you left the ball? 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace." , , * n 

“But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard it fall. 

It must be in the cab." ^ 

“Yes. Probably. Did you take bis number?” 

“No. And you, didn’t you notice it?” 


“No” 

They looked, thunderstruck, at one another. At last LoUel pul 

on hi» clothes. . 

”1 shall go hack on foot,” said he. “over the whole route which 

we have taken, to see if I can't find it.” ... , u j 

And he went out. She sat waiting on ft ehair m her baU dress, 
without alreogth to go to bed, overwhelmed, without lire, without 

Hr^ husband came back about aevm o'clock. He had found 

aothwg. _ 

He went to Police Headquartera, to the newspaper oflicea. to oHer 
e rewaidj he went to the cab com^ka-ewerywhere, m fact. 
whith^T he urged by the least Buapicion fii liope- 
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She waited all day, in the same condition of mad fear before this 
temble coLutiiiy. 

.ill. . hotlow. t~.: he h.d die. 

tl.rir youf If” «i<J he, “that yoa have broken 

... “P of her necklace and that you are having it mraded. That 
will give iia lime to turn round.” 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 

Md Loisel, who had aged five years, dedaiedr 
We muBt consider how to replace that ornament," 

weir'rdf'ik contained it, and they 

hU boob*' 'ons'Jted 

*** “■'* *“‘'^y 

Th^ they went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a necklace 

chL^J Ihcir memories, sick both of them with 

coagriD and with anguksli. 

wh]l"’i''?\^.k “ *‘“^8 of diamonds 

woS Si «»clly like the one they looked for. U was 

wo«h forty thousand francs. They could have it for thlrtysii. 

ibev ^ *“ ‘^“y* And 

d^L^f “ thirtyfou, 

of February**''^' *” found the other one before the end 

Loisel possess^ eighteen thousand francs which hU father had 
lett him. He would borrow the rot. 

of another, five iou« here, three louis there. He gave notes, took 
Imd^^ obligations dealt with usurers, and all the race of 

Sil?: f of his life, risked his signature 

without even knowing if he could meet it; and, frightened ^y the 

rL 2rS^ r pnvaHons and of 

“L n JuT^ tor urea which he was to suffer, he went to get the 

ibou.ll!?wr ‘ ■^" 
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“You ehauld have relurned it sooner* 1 might have needed it” 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so much feared. If 
she had delected the substitutSon* what would she have thought, 
what would she have said? Would she not have taten Mmc. Lobel 

for a thief? * ci. 

Mme. Loisel now knew the horrible eiistence of the needy. She 
took her part, moreover, all oo a sudden, with heroiam. That dread¬ 
ful debt must be paid. She would pay it They dismissed their 
servant; they changed their lodgings; they rented a garret under 
ihe toof+ 

She come to know what heavy homework m^anl and the 
cares of the Idlchcn. She washed the dishes, ming her rosy nails 
en the greasy pots and pans. She washed ihc dirty linen, the shirte, 
and the dish-cloths, which §he dried upon a line; ihe earned the 
slops down to the street every momingt and carried up the water, 
stopping for breath at every landing. And, dressed like a woman 
of the people, she went to the fruiterer, the the butcher, her 

basket on her arm, bargainingt imtdted^ defending her miser c 

money sou by sou* , 

Each month they had to meet some notes, renew others, obtain 

mare lime. ^ . 

Her husband worked in the evening making a fair copy of some 
iradesinan^s accounts, and late at night he often copied manuscript 
for hvc sous a page^ 

And thifi life lasted ten years- 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything* everything 
with the rales of usury, and the accumulationj of the compound 

interest. , 

Mme. Loisel looked old now. She had become the woman ot 
Impoverished households—stroug and hard and rough. With frowsy 
hair, skirls askew, and red hands, she talked loud while washing 
the floor with great swishes of water. But aometimea, when her 
husband waa at the office, she sat down near the window and she 
thought of that py evening of long ago. of that hall where she 

had been so beautiful and so feted. 11 9 

What would have happened if she had nol lost that noddaM. 
\tTio knowa? who knows? How life is strange and how ch^g^full 
How little a thing U oeeded for us to he lost or to be saved. 

But, one Sunday, having gone to uke a walk iu <Jie 
ElysM to refresh herMlf from the labors of the ahe suildenly 


pwceived n wvman who wm leading a child. Ii Mme. Forestier 
rtiJI jroimg, 5till beamifuL rtUl chaitniDg. 

Mme. Lobd fdt moved Was ahe going to speat to her? Yes, 

cert^y. now itat she tad paidp she was going to tell bar 
all about iL Why not? 

She went up. 

‘*Goad-day, Jcatuie/’' 

The other astoniihed to he iamiiiarly addressed by this plain 
good-wife, did not recognize her at all, and Gtanunered; 

have nuBtflken.” 

No, I uin Mathilde Loiad*” 

H^r fririid uttc-frd a erv- 

^Oh, my poor MathiLdf! How yoti are rfiangedl” 

^Y«. i have had days hard enougb, since I have seen yon, days 
wretched enough—and that because of you!" 

**0f me! How so?'^ 

Do you remember that diamond necklace which you lent me 
I* wear at the minigterjal hall’” 

“Yes. Well?" 

“Well, I lest it” 

“What do you mean? You brought it back." 

“I brought you hack (mother just like it. And for this we hare 
been ten ycM paj mg. You can understand that it was not eaiv for 
us ns who had nothing. At last it is ended, and I am tery glad.” 
Mme. Forettier had stopped. ^ ^ 

• ^hat yon bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 

ntiner ■* 

“V« You nwer noticed it, then! They were very like." 

^d she smUed with a joy which was proud and iiaTve at once. 
Foresher, strongly moved, took her two hands. 

■^h, my ptor Mathilde! Why. my necklace was paste. It was 
worth at most five hundred franesj” 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC 

FRANCOIS MAURIAC (French. J80S- 1, l>tooi nnd highly prifKioJid 

wid Boeclitt. Membcf df Firnch Acnilcmy, Nol.cl 
wwncr. 1951 A widier in WnrU War I, member nl the RmisiMce ”• 

Kin nnveli (iacluding A IFomm ef the Pkatiittt, Kn^t 0 / Viptn, Tm OwH 
Aaf^) dul priniBfily wjlh tidlenl passipost »“ *'hich MlweTa ultmulely 

receive gmee. 

THE ETER-^AL BOVRGEOiSE 

A woiiA>‘ who belonged lo the highwt society of Co^na, a 
pious woman, gave proof of so much derolion to Margarel Ihal 
the saint prayed (or her benefactresa incessaiilfy. One day L^st 
spoke to her aboui tkia soul. ‘'My daughter” he told her, toll 
your confessor about the ahortcoruings of her for whom >^u 
to Me 80 often. I shall tdl yon Vfhal they are one after the other 
so that your confessor may be able to toil her about ibetn to h« 
great gain ” It is Christ Himself Who proposes this temfym^y 
mbutc eiamination of conscience to so many peirf«t people who, 
every week, bring trifles to the confessional and glory m tnding 

tio sin in theijiadves. i u 

* Tdl her thal she who u to devolesd to yott out of lov* tor Me 
hsdf before her niarriagfif a heart of doubtful virtue^ her coo ese 
having desired loo poasionatcly the aum who is now lieT II3 an 
and of having sougiht him with immoderate desire. Let er coti ess 
this false virtue in her looks, her words, her gestures. ... 

Let her confess that at the time when # misfortune purred to 
one of her parents, she gave false testimoDy and helped, as mu 
as was in her power to do so, to render the judge’s senttnoe unjust, 
and tliat she fell leas grief for the degrading iword whi^ tha 
accused thereby incurred than for iho money which she ma ^ ™ 

Lei her reveal her offense against Me when die 
to the Palace of the Podeslal to hear herself proclaimed the most 
beautiful among her Iriemls (already queens of beautyl). 

Let her adroit often having aceuwd servants a^elly to their 
maslens, hoping to win their friendship by an rodiscrwt 
meddliRg in their affairs, a »al which was only hypocrisy aiMC 
she hod no real affection either for them or for anyone except her 
husband and children whom she loved cicesaively. 

Let her reveal her inordinate fondneea for delicate foods- 
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l*l her Iwwail lier hanlties* of heart loward the poor. 

Let her admit the use she bos made of [ll-goUeo gains. Let her 
r^ember everythJng jhe has thus spent. How much money has 
she not spent in this way, money pilfererl from her husband, money 
Coming om fraiidl?, money extorted by violEmrei money won at 
gainhhnga,., 

As the TOolher of a lamJly, she was in charge of household ex- 
^nsea; let her remember how many useJess purchases she n»tdc, 
how many superliuous things she bought with money that was 
wrong y aetjuirwL , , . (^^at rieh and pious woman ever asks 
heftsclf questions about ‘those things which make one shudder; 
which Bourdaloue has denounced as being at the source of every 
great fortune?). ^ 

Ut her admit the jealousy that she harbored against her parents 
who dtd not support her husband’s quarrels, the proud dominatioa 
she eienciscd in her husband s funiily, she who would never have 
allowed her sister-in-law to behave so in her own. Let her admit 
her gr^ m regard to her busband’a wards whom she had fo uhe 
care of because Aey were poor. Let her remember all the injunes 
8 le ir« against persons of the household in season and Dili, 
and with what pn de she adorned her body_ 

L«t her confess die bad things she said and the rash judERients 
she made conceding the neighbor whose qualities she scorned and 
dtspara^ recallmg the faults that she knew about and concealing 
the go^ and finding die means of accusing him of other faults of 
which he was not guilty. 

Let her eonf^ the harsh dJscIosorea she made about those who 
were absent and her Batteries before those who were present. 

Let her admit her thirst for honor and praise, her d«ire to 
ncher than olbcra. her jealousy at the idea that others might 
be superior to her in wealth and beauty, her distraction nt church 
m the presence of other women. 

t unable to 

attach Myself to her, and if nt times she has served Me, it has 
been out of tear, ool cutl of love. 

Although she V Lee of the vice of impurity, yet she has soiled 
the marriage She has fdt no repugnance at finding hereelf 
among those who offend Me in their flesh, she who is full of spiritual 

Let her admit how carefijl she has been to blame others, whether 
or cir gotten gams, their lands, the luxuriousncss of their 
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clothes and iHeir pcrfuiiws, she who haa sought iht ph-aaurw of 
eood living and has given alma out of ostenlBlion- 

Let her confess her mdiscretiotis concerning her servaftls, her 
rash iudgjucnta concerning Ihe poor and how the scorned their 
pleadings, their tears, and their pleasures their and Iheir 

eating and drinking as weU (this last trait is wonderful). 

She denies herself nothing in what concen^ the num^r and 
richness oi her gurmunli and does not wor^ herself a a a 
covering their nakedness nor appeasing w 

Let her admit having usurped the name which befitted My Molh« 
only when she had herself called Sovereign, she who ridiculed 

othcrswhenlhey assumed that name. 

Although she has moved In the society of the most heautitul and 
beat dressed persons, she has always thought herself supenor to them. 

Let her admit the frivolity which brings her to caaggerate her 
sufferings, always regarding them as greater than those of others, 
she who remains cold and indifferent before Aeir misfortunes. 

Let her confess her harshness in regard to her servants to whom 
she gave no rest after hard work, whether they were ill or not 
Instead of the comfortiug which they needed they reived only 
insullE and abuse and were accused of gltiMony and 
Aa for herself, their mistress treated hersdf with high consideration 
spoke when she should have kept quiet, and ept 
should have spoken. Let her confess havmg avoided deform^ 
persons. ... In spite of all these laute let her J" 

My tnercy. Let her not delay going to her confessor. Yet I say unto 
you, Margaret, Mv daughter, that ihk woman whom you recom- 
niend so urgenUy io My mercy will not fully agree to these favors. 

HERMAN MELVILLE 

HERMAN MELVILLE ^An-mMo. IBHHWlL Amm«n 6^" ’rhrr, 
vmrL ih‘c*, w« an u«« wlwn 

coQ^-Hien.il ana of worW'* Un-hle » ^ ' 

worltoH for 20 os Now Tfork Iosi*rtor of Cuslar^ Hi* 

iTrp». rnioTod limited ^ 

cmnpleiHl ju*t before death, not pnhltditd till I92t. 

'‘THE tFHALE WATCH" and "THE CHASE” 

Chapter eWit 

Tue four whales slain that evening had died wide 
to windward! one. leas distant, to leewardj one ahead; 
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These iBst three wre brought Alongside ere nightfall; but the 
WDdward one could not be reached till morning; and the boat 
thm had killed it lay by it» aide aU night; and that boat waa Ahab's. 

pic vfaii pole waa thrust upright into the dead Khale's spout hole 
and the lantern hanging from iu top, cast a troubled flickering 
gJare upon the black, glossy back, and far out upon the midnight 
waves, which gently chafed the whale’s broad flank, like aoft itirf 
upOD a beach. 

Ahab and all his boat’s crew wemed oaleep but the Parue; who 
crouching in the how, sat watching the aharka, that spectrally 
^ayed round the whale, and tapped the light cedar planks with 
their tails. A sound like the moaning in squadrons over Aaphaltitn 
of unforgiven ghosts of Gomorrah, ran shuddering through the air. 

parted from his siumbeis, Ahab, face to face, saw the Parsec; 
and hooped round by the gloom of the night they seemed the last 
men m a flooded world, “1 have dreamed it again,” said he. 

Of the hearses? Have 1 not said, old man. that neither hearse 

nor coffin can he ihine?’^ 

"And who are hearsed that die on the sea ?" 

“But I said, old man, that ere thou couldat die on this voyage, 
two horses m^t verily he seen hy thee on the sea; the first not 
made by rnortal hands; and the visible wood of the Inst one must be 
grown in America, 

“Aye, ayel a strange sight that, Pameej^a hearse and its plumes 
floating over the ocean with the waves for the paB-hcartsra. Ha! 

such a sight we shall not sonti see.^ 

“Beimvc it or not, thou canal not die till it be seen, old man.’* 

And what was that raying about thy^df?” 

‘Though it come to the last, [ shall still'go before thro thv pilot.” 

And when thou art so gone before—if that ever befall—then 
we I call foliow, thou must sliU appear to me. to pilot me atill?— 
Was It not so. Well, then, did T believe all ye sav, oh my pilot! I 
ha^here two pledge that I shaU yet slay Moby,Dick and survive it,” 

Jak aplhcr pWgo, old man.” roid the Parsro, as bis eyes 
hgl^ up ike fireflies m the gloom—“Hemp only ron kill tb«." 

the ye mean.-I am immortal then, on land and on 

sea cried Ahab, with a laugh of derision:—“Iummrial on land 
and on sea! 

Both w^e silent again, ss one man. The pray dawn came on. 
and the aiumhcrtng crew aroro from the boat’s bottom, and ere 
noon the dead whale was brought to the ship. 
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Ckapttr CXXXIV 

. . , **0™! God! but lor one single betsnt show thyscll,” cried 
Stsrbucki “never, never will thou capture him, old nisn—dn J«us’ 
titune no more of this, that’s worse than devil’s madneaa. Two days 
chased; twice stove to splinters; thy very leg once mote an^ched 
from under thee; thy evil shadow gone—all good angels mobbing 
thee with warnings:—what more woulnist thou have?'^Snall we 
keep chasing lh» murrteroiia fi sh he f warn pa ih* ■ 

Shall \ire lie dragged by him to the bottom of the sea? Shdi wa 
be towed by him to the infernal world? Oh, oh,—^Impiety and 
blasphemy to hunt him morel” 

“Starhuch, of late I’ve felt strangely moved to thee; «vct smoe 
that hour we both saw—thou Itnow’st what, in one another s eyes, 
But in this matter of the whale, be the front of thy face to me as 
the palm of this hand—a lipleas. unfealured blank- Ahah is for 
ever Ahab, man. This whole act’s immutably decreed. 
hearsed by thee and me a billion years before this ocean rolled. 
Fool! 1 am the Fates’ tieqtenant; 1 art onder orders. L<wik thou, 
onderling! that thon obcyesl mine.—Stand round me. men Ye s« 
an old man cut down to the stump: leaning on a shivered Ian™; 
propped tip on a lonely foot. *Tis Ahah—his body s part; but • s a 
soul’s a centipede, that moves upon a hundred legs, I feel strsmet^ 
half.suanded, as ropes that low dismasted frigates in a gait; and 
I mav look so. But ere 1 break, ye’ll hear me crack; »ill y* 
hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser lows hla purpose yet. Believe 
ye, men, in the things caLed omens? Then laugh aloud, and 
encore! For ere they drown, drowning things will 
surface: then rise again, to sink for evemiore. So 
—two day a he^s Hooted—to-morrow will be the third. Aye men, 
he'll rise once more,—but only to spout his last' D’ye feel brave, 
men, brave?” 

“As fearless fire,” cried Stubb. 

“And as mechanical.” muttered Ahab. ’Then as the men went 
forward, he muttered on: “The things called omeosl And 
I talked the same to Starbuck there, concerning my broken ^at. 
Oh! how valianllv I seek to drive out of othera’ hearts whals 
Clinched so fast iii mine!-Thc Parsei^he Parseel^one, gone 
and he was to go beforo:-but still was to be seen 
could perish—How’s that?—There’s a riddle now might baffle all 
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the law)'ers backed by ihe of tbe whole line of jiidf^es;—^like 

a hawk’a bealc it pecks my br^. HL Hi fwlve it, though I 

When dusk desceisdcd^ the whale was still in sight to leeward. 

So one* more the sail wai shortenedp and everything passer! 
nearly as on the previoiia night; onjy^ the sound of hanunjers, and 
the hum of the irrindslon* was heard till nearly dayltghlp as the 
men toiled by lanterns in the complete and careful rigging of the 
spare boats and sharpening their fresh weapons for the morrow. 
Meantime^ of the broken keel of Ahab^s wrecked craft the car¬ 
penter made him another leg^ while still aa on the night before,, 
slouched Ahab stood fixed within his scuttle; bis hid, heliotrope 
glance antic!patingly gone backward on its dial; sat due eastward 
for the earliest sun.... 


Chapter CXXXV 

. - , The boats had not gone very far, when by a signal from the 
mastheads—a downward pointed arm^ Ahab knew that the whale 
had sounded: but Intending to be near him at the next rislngt he 
held on bis way a little sidewaya from the vessel; the becharmed 
crew maintaining the profoundesl silence, as the head-beat waves 
hammered and hammered against the opposing howi^ 

‘*Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves! to their uttermost 
heads drive them ifi! ye but strike a thing without a lid; and no 
oolhn and Qo hearse can be minei^ond hemp only can kill met 
Hatha!” 

Suddenly the winters around them slowly swelled in broad circles; 
then quickly upheaved, ns if sideways sliding from a submerged 
berg of ice, swiftly rising to the surface. A low fumbling sound 
was heard; u sublerraneous hum; and then all held ihcir breaths; 
a& bedraggled with trailing ropes, and harpoons, and lances, a 
vast form shot lengthwise, but obliquely from the sea. Shrouded 
in a thin drooping veil of mist, it hovered for a moment in the rain- 
bowed air; and then fell swamping back into the deep. Crushed 
thirty feet upwnrd.s, the waters (fashed for an instant like heaps of 
founuins, then brokenly sank in a shower of flakes, leaving the 
circling surface creamed like new milk round the marble trunk 
of the whaic. 

“Give way!” cried Ahnb lo the oaremcn^ and the boats darted 
forward lo the attack; but maddened by yesterday'# fre^h irons 
that corroded in him, Mohy^Dick seemed combinedly possessed by 
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all ihe Bngela that fell from The wide tiers ol welded tendons 

overspreading hb broad white forehead, bencalli the iranaparent 
skin, looked fcnilled together; as head on, he came churning mi 
tail amone the boats; and once more flailed them apart; spming 
out the irons and lancw from the two toa^’ boats, and d^hing in 
one aide of the upper part of their bows, but leaving Ahab s almost 

without a 9£ar. _ , ^ ■ i 

While Daggoo and Queeqoeg were stopping the 
and as the whale swimming out from them, turned, and showed one 
entire fljmh as he shot hy them again; nt that morn^t a quick 
went up. Lashed round and round to the fish’s baii; p.moned m 
the turns upon turns in which, during the 
had rtwled the iovolutionfi of the lines aroiuid e ^ ^ 

body of the Parsee was seen; hii sable raiment fray o s t 
his distended e>es turned full upon old Ahab, 

The barpocm dropped from his hand, 

“Befooled, befooled 1”— drawing in a long lean breath-- Aye, 
Par«*! 1 s« thee again.-Ayc, and thou 

(fiu then is the hcarae that thou didst promise. But 1 hold thee to 
the last letter of thy word* Where u the aecond hearse. Away, 
males, to the ship! those boaU axe u«le» now; 
esn in time, mi relurii lo mc^ if not+ AhaJb is enoug o ifr-~ _ 
men! the fiwt thing that but oilers to jump from this boat i stand 
in, that thing I harpoon* Ye are not other men, but my iirrra and my 
legs; and so obey me-—Where’s the whale? gone dowTi again* 
But he looked loo nigh the boat; for -a if bent upon e^apng 
with the corpse he bore, and aa if the particular 

encottuler had been u stage in hia leeward voyage, Moby DiA wm 

now agatn steadily swimming forward; and ha a mos pa^ 
ship.-:whlch thus far had been sailing in tbe contrary d««tiOD 
to him, though for the present her headway had been J" 

seemed swimming with hia ulmoei velocity, and now only intent 

upon pursuing his own straight path in the sCJi. ^ 

“Oh! Ahab,” cried Slarbuck, “not too late is it, even now, th 
Ihird day, to desist. SeeJ Moby-Dick seeks thee not. It la thou, thou, 
that madly seekest himl” .,. 

From Ihe ship’s bows, nearly all the seamen now hung 
hammeia, bits of plank, lances, and ha^ns, mechann^ly 
in their hands. Just US they had darted 

ments; all their enchanted eyes intent upon the whale v^Jich from 
aide to side strangely vibrating his preilestmatmg bead, 
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broad bud of oveiapreading semidrctilar foam before bim ■» He 
rushed. Retribqtiou, swift vengeance, rtemol malice were in his 
whole aspect, ud spite of aU that tnortal mail could do, the solid 
white buttress of Hb forehead smote the ship's starboard bow, till 
men and limbers reded. Some fell flat upon their face*. Like dis¬ 
lodged truL'ke, the heads of the Harpooneers aloft shook on thetr 
bull-like necks. Through the breach, thejr heard the waters pour, 
as mountain torrents down a Hiune, 

The ship! The hearse!—-the second hearse!'’ cried Ahab from 
the boat; “its woul could only he Amcricu l" 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the whale rsn quivering along 
its keel; but turning under water, swiftly shot to the surface again, 
fat off the other bow, but within a few yards of Abab’s boat, where, 
for a time, he lay quiesoenL 

“I turn my body from the sun. What ho, Tuhlegol let me bear 
thy hammer. Oh! ye three misiirrendered spires of mine; thou 
ancracked keel; the only god-buUied hull; thou firm dedr, and 
haughty hdm. and Pole-pointed prow,—death-glorious shipl moat 
w then perish, and without me? Am I tut off from the last fond 
pride of meanest shipwrecked captains? Oh, lonely death on londy 
life! Oh, now 1 fed my topmoat greatness lies in my topmost grief! 
Ho, ho! from all your furthest bounds, pour ye now in, ye bold 
billows of my whole Foregone life, otid top this one piled comber of 
my death! Towards thee I roll, thou all-destroviug but unconquering 
whale; to the last 1 gr^ple with thee; from heUs heart I slab at 
thee; for hate’s sake I spit my lost breath a| thee. Sink dl coEns 
and henrsea to one common pool! and since neither can He mine, 
let me then tow to pieces, while still chasing thee, though tied to 
thee, thou damned whale! Thus I give up the spear!” 

harpoon was darted; the stricken whale flew forward; with 
igniting vdority the line ran through the groovo;—ran foul. Ahab 
stooped to clear it; he did clear it; but the flying tun, caught him 
round the neck, and voicelessly as Turkish mutiss bowstring iheir 
rictim, he was shot out of the boat, ere the crew knew he was gone, 

1 cxi iidstaTK, the heyvy eye-splice in the ropers Sjia] end fltfw out 
cf tJj« Mark-empiy tub, knocked down an oarsman, and smiting 
fhtf sea, disappeared in hs depths. 

Fw an mstoni; the tranced boafs crew alood stillj then tiimed. 
|*The ship? Great God, where ^ the ship?” Soon they ihiougli dim. 
b^wildeting mcdlitiiia her sidelong fading ph^ntom^ in the 
gaseous Fata Morgana; onijf the nppmnost moats out of water; 
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while fixed by iniatuation, or fidelity, or late, to their wte lofty 
perches, the pagan harpooneers still maintained look* 

r„t, on the «a, Aod now, toncentric oirdea se.«d the lone boat 
itself, and all its crew, and each floating oar, and every 
and spiiming, animate and inanimate. aU round and round m one 
vortex, carried the smallest chip of the Peqnod out of sight. 

But as the last whdtniii|9 intermixingly pouted themselves over 
the sunken head of the Indian at the mainmast, leaving a few inch® 
of the er«t spar yet visible, together with long atreinning yards of 
the Hag, which calmly iiiidulal«l, with ironical w.ncidm^ ov« 
the datroying billows they almost touched ;^t that msUnt, a rrf 
arm and a hLmer hovered Wkwardly uplifted m the o^ am m 
the act of nailing the flag faster and yet farfer to e su ‘ P 
A sky-hawk that taiinlingly had followed the 
from ita natural home among the stai^ pec mg a e . Aj' 
incommoding Tashtego there; this bird now chanc^ ” 
ita broad fluking wings between the hammw and the 
simidtancoiudy feeling that ethereal thrill, the submerged snva^ 
beneath, in his death-pasp. kept his hami^r fro*™ 
the bird of heaven, with arch^angelic sbriehs, V * 

thrust upwards, and his whole captive fo^ folded m . 

Ahab, went down with his ship, which, like Satan, would not sink 
to heU till she had dragged a living part of heaven along wilb her, 

and hel meted herself with it. . ,* 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the yet * 

sullen while surf bent against its steep 

the great shroud of the sea roUed on as it rolled five thousand years 
ego. 

MENG HAO-JAN 

MENC HAOJAN IChinr**, fiBS-TWI. PoUlied 

crly d-y, stMdymE In the manolsin^ Whea he fstled m P»« nEB-*l 

ibZ dcTd^d J drv„.e remabi-B lib to Utemime ^irical 

wr.lk Friend .nd dbciple oJ Buddhlit pert. 

the lost one 


The red gleam o’er the mountains 
Coes wavering from sight, 

And the quiet moon enhances 
The loveliness of night. 
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! open wide my ca^sernent 
To breathe the raiiKcoIed air^ 

And mingle with the mooaHgfat 
The durlc waves of my hair^, 

The night wind telb me secrets 
Of lotus fUies blue; 

And hour by hour the willows 
Shake down the chiming dew, 

I fain would take the either. 

By some stray fancy Jed? 

Bti! there are none to hear me* 

And who can charm the dead ? 

So all my day-dreams follow 
The bird that leaves the n«t; 

And In the night I gather 
The lost one to my breasL 

A FRIEND EXPECTED 

Over the chain of giant peaks 
The great red sim goes down. 

And in the stealthy floods of night 
The dtEtant vafleya drown^ 

\ on moon that cLeaves the gloomy^ pines 
Has freshness in her train; 

Low wind^ faint stream, and waterfall 
Haunt me with their refrain. 

The tired woodman seeks hia cot 
That twinkles up the hil]; 

And sleep has touched the wanderers 
That sang the twilight still. 

To-night—^ah! E^aut)^ of to-night 
I need my friend to praise, 

So take the lute !o lure him on 
Through the frgranl, dewdi! ways^ 
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GEORGE MEREDITH ^EcglUh, " 

hiJiin* rtjfc. k<« tc««d » pf 

»f hinn-n pcmMitp in Th. Eg^Ut Di^. of Me ^ 

or poycholQgl^I rilUBtion-, in lie Usht of wh.i he <»lled oomie 

spiriL" Brti poem. MvJtrn Uv«, m biied on bw omi fir« mirnoBr, 


the PVNISHMENT OF SHAtiPESft, THE 
PERSlAiy, ON KHIPIL THE BVILDER 


They relnte lhal ShnKpesh, the Persian, 

of a palflw, and KhipU wa* his huildcr. The work 

the B«l year of the reign of Shahp«h e^en to 

ShafatKsh went to the river-side where it stood, to jns^t it. p 

was sitting on a marble slab among the stones and bl^kst round 

him stretched laiily the masons and stonecutters and 

burden; and they with the curve of humorous enjoyment on their 

lips, for be was reciting to them adventures, mterspci^ 

a^dotes and recitations and poetic inslim«s. as 

They were like pleased flocks whom .T/®. ! 

pasture freshened with brooks, there to feed mdolcntly, be, the 

sh^ph^d, in the niid^L . 

Now, the King said to him, “0 Khipil, show me my palace^whem 

it atnndeth, for 1 desire to gratify my sight with Us fairn^- ^ 
Khipil abased himself before Shahpesh and T. 

here, 0 King of the age. where thou dclighlest the 

thy foot and the car of ihy slave with '-I (J_ 

vantage, one that dominateth earth, air, an^ wa w b-U™ t* 
builder’s firrt and chief requisition for a noble palace, * , , 

fill foreign kings and sultans with the dislrnclion of envy, d 
is, 0 Sovereign of the time, a site, this site 1 have ^o, to occupy 
the tongues of traveUem and awaken the flights <»* , 

Shahpesh smiled and said, ‘‘^e site is good! I 
Ukewi«l laud the wisdom of Ehn Busrac, where he ctmlaims. 


"Be sure, iiffeere Virtat ioHttk to appfar. 

For Ur a gorgeous monjitm ’nejf Wfll rear; 
And day ond mgAt her prohis mU be heard. 
Where never jet ihe ipoAe o 
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Titian said he, Khipil, ruf builder^ ihrre was once a fann* 

setvant ihal, having ircglecled m the aeed-time to sow^ took to 
sin^ng the ridirjcBs of his soiL when it was hon'cat, m proof of 
which he dispLayed the abundance of weeds that coloured the land 
evetywhere. Discover to me now the completeness of my halls and 
npartments* I pray ihee, 0 Khipil, and be the excellence of tby 
construction made visible to me!" 

Qtiolb huHipiL hear is to obey*” 

He conducted Shaftpesh among the unfinished saloons and imper¬ 
fect courts and roofless rooms, and by balf<erccted obelisks, and 
columns pierced and chipped, of the palace of his building. And 
he was bewildered at the words spoken by Shahpe^h; hut now the 
K-ing exalted him, and admiretl the perfection of his crafty the 
greatness of hia labour, the speediness of bis constructjon« his 
assiduity; feigning not lo behold his negligence. 

Presently they WTnt up winding balusters to a marble terrace, and 
said, “Such is thy devotTon and constancy in toil, 0 
Khipil, that thou shall walk before me here.” 

He then commanded Khipil to precede him. and Khipil waa 
heightened w'jih the honour. When Khipit hud paraded a short 
space he sloppetl quickly, and said to Sbahpcsh, “Here is, m & 
chancedi, a gap, O King! and we can go no further this way/" 

Sbahpesh said, “AD b perfect, and it is my will thou delay not 
to advance." 

Khipn cried. *"The gap is wide, 0 mighty King, and manifest, and 
it la an incomplete part of thy palace." 

Then said Shafipesh, 0 Khipil, 1 see no distinct loo between one 
part and another; exceUent are all parts in beaut)' and proportion^ 
and there can be no part incomplete in this palace that occqpielh 
the builder four years in its building: so advance, do my bidding." 

Khipil yet hcsilaied. for the gap was of many strides, and at the 
boUom of the gap was a deep wator, and be one that knew not the 
motion of awimming. But Shahpesh ordered his guard to poml 
^eir arrows in the directbn of Khipil. and Khipil stepped forward 
hurriedly, and fcD in the gap, and was swallowed by iho water below. 
When he rose the second lime, succour reached him, and he wai 
Jawn to land trembling, bis teeth chattering. And Shahpesh prais^ 
him, and said, “This ia an apt contrivance for a hath, Khipil 0 my 
builder! weU conceived; one that taketb hy surprise; and it shall 
be thy reward daily when much talking hath fatigned thee ” 
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Th«i be bade KhLpil lead liim to ihe haU of slate. And when 
they were tlere Shalipesh aaidp “For a privUege, and as a mark of 
my approbation, I gi’ffc thee perraUfiion to nt In the njaxble cbaii' of 
yonder tluone+ even in my presence, O Khipil-” 

Khipil said, “Surely, 0 King, the chair is not yet deculed,’^ 
And Shahpeah caclaimed, “If thia be ao^ thou art but the length 
of thy measure on the grotmdi O talkalive one!'* 

Khipil said, “Nay, ^Bs not so, 0 King of splendoiiral blind that 
1 am! yonder ’a indeed the chalr/^ 

And Khipil feared the King+ and went to the place where the 
chair should be, ond bent his body irt a sitting posture, eyeing the 
King, and made pretence to sit in the chair of Shahpesh, as in con¬ 
spiracy to amuse his master^ 

Then said Shahpeah, “For a token that I approve ihy eiecution 
of the chair, thou shalt be honoured by remaining seated in it up to 
the hour of noon; hut move thou to the right or to the left, showing 
thy sold itiaenaible of the honour done thee, iranafiaed thou shall be 
with twenty arrows and 

The King then left him with a guard of twcnty-hve of his body^ 
guard; and they stood abound him with bent bows, ao that Khipil 
dared not move from his sitting posture, Ajid the masons and the 
people crowded to sec Khipil sitting on his maSiter a chair, lor it be- 
came runiDured about. When they beheld him sitting up^^n nothing, 
and be trembling to stir for fear oi the loosening of the arrows, they 
laughed so thnt they rolled upon the floor of the halk and the echoes 
of Laughter were a ihousand'fold. Surely the arrowa of the guards 
swayed with tlie laughter that shook them. 

Now^ when the time had expired lor his sitting in the chair, Shah* 
peak returned to him, and he was crampedi pitiable to see; and Shah' 
peak said, ‘*Thou hast been exalted above men, O Khipil! for that 
thou didst execute for thy master has been found litting for tkee. 

Then be bade Khipil lead the wav to the noble gardeni. of dalliance 
and pleasure that he had planted and contrived. And Khipil went in 
that state described by the poet, when we go draggingly, with remon¬ 
strating members, 

Ktiowing o rfreadj/wi Ji^rengA beAifirf, 

And 0 di^rk /ole before. 

They came to the eardens, and behold, theae were full of weed* and 
tietdcs, the foutitaina dry, no tree to be seen—a desert. And Shahpesh 
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cried, “This ia indeed of admirable design, O KhipilJ Feelcst then 
nttl the coolness of (he foiuilatcis?—their refreahingness? Truly I 
fitn gratefu] theel And these flowers, pluck me now a handfuL 
and lell me of their perfume/^ 

lafpil plucked a handful of the nettles that were there in the place 
of flowed, and pul lib nose to them before Shahpesh, till his now 
was reddened; and desire to rub it wimed in him, and possessed him, 
a posj^ido, so that he could scarce refrain from rubbing 
It e%™ in the Kiiig’a presence. And the King encouraged him to 
snifi and enjoy ihcir fragrance, repeating the poet a words; 

Metkinis / om a fover and a chUd, 

A child ^nd happy lif ver, both I 

^kto by the hrcitik aj floujcrs / am beguiled 

From sense of pain, md iuUed in odorous sloth. 

So / adore them, that no mijfrejj street 
Seettts worthier of the lovt iohieh they awoke t 
tn innocence and beauty moft comptetef 
Was nether maiden cheek in morning lake. 

Oh, while / JjtTp surround me with fresh fhwersj 
Ohj when 1 die, then bury me in their bowers! 

And the King said, “What sayest thou. O my builder? that b a 
fair quotalion, applicable to thy f«lii,gs. one that cxpresseth them? 
Khipd answered, “Tis eloquent, O great King! oomprehenabe- 
^ ^ portion, but that it alladeth not to the delight of 

Then Shahpesh laughed, and cried, “Chafe not! it b an ill thing 
and a hideous! This nosegay, 0 Khipil, it b for thee to present 1o 
Ihy mistress. Truly she will receive ihee well after its presentation! 

1 WJ l have It now sent in thy name, with word that thou followest 
quickly. And for thy nettled nose, surely if the whtm sebe thee that 
thou desirest its chafing, to thy neighbour b permitted what to thv 
hand » refused. 

The King srf a guard upon Khipil to see that hb orders were 
etecuted, and appointed u time for him to retom to the gardens. 

At the hour indicated Khipil stood before Shahpeah again. He was 
pale, saddened: hb longue drooped like the tongue of a heavy bell, 
that when it soiindeth ^veth forth mournful sounds only: he had 
also the look of one battered with many beating*. So the King said, 
Mow of the presentation of the flower* of thy culture, O Khipil?” 


Ht answered, “Surely, 0 King, plie received me with wrath, und 

I am shamed by her.” , , 

And the King said, “How of my eiemency in the matter nf the 

chafing?” 

Khipil answered, "0 King of splendours! I made pcWion to my 
neighbours whom I met, accosting ihem civilly and with implonng, 
for 1 ached to chafe, and it was the very raging thirst 
chafe that was mioe, devouring eagerness for solace of chafi^. And 
they chafed me, 0 King; yet not in those ^rts which throbbed for 
the chafing, but in those which abhorred it." 

Then Shehpeab smiled and said, “ Tis certain that the magna* 
nimity of monarchs is as the rain that lallcth, the sun that snmelb. 
and in this spot it fertUiieth richness; in that Encouragclh rankness. 
So art thou but a weed, 0 Khipil! and my gra« is thy chastisement- ^ 

Now, the King ceased not perseculing Khipil, under prrteuce of 
doing him honour and heaping favours on him. Three ■*,*^ 1 , 
three nights was Khipil gasping without wslcr, com^ll^ to drink 
the drought of the fountain, as an honour at the hands of the Kmg, 
.And he was seven days and seven nights made to stand with stretched 
arms, as they were the branches of a tree, in each hand a poitj^ 
granate. And Shahpesh broiigh the people of Ms court to regard the 
wondrous poracgrannte’shool planted by Khipil, very won rous, an 
a new sort, worthy the gardens of a King. So the wisdom of the 
King was applauded, and men wolled he knew how to punish o ences 
in coin, by the punishment inflicted on Khipil the builder. Before at 
lime his affairs had languished, and the currents of business instead 
of flowing hod become stagnant pools. It was the fashion to do as 
did Khipil. and fancy the tongue a constructor rather than a commoi- 
lator; and there is a doom upon that people and that man which 
runneth to seed in gabble, as the poet says in his wisdom: 

// thou uiaultfai be /nmoas, end rich in splendid fruits. 

Leave tc Woom the flower of things, end dig among the roets. 

Truly after Khipil’s punishment there were few in the dominions 
of Shahpesh who sought to win the honours bestowed by him on 
gabblers and idlers: as again the poet: 

When to loquacious fools tcith patience rare 
1 titien, t have ihou^s of KkipiTs chain 
His hath, ftfJ nosegay, and his fount I see,— 

Himself stretch’d out as a pomegranaie-lree. 
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And itiai 1 ff/Fi not Shilhpe^h / 

So to inmtsh {he babUer irt his net 
IT ell is ihot wisdom icorthy to be suji^, 

Which raised the Polace of ihe Wn^ging Tonguef 

i^d wlwso « pMiaJied after ibe fashion of Shnipesh, the Prftian, 
on KhipiJ the Builder, is said to b« one ‘^in die Palace of the WuMtaa 
Tongue" to this lime. “ 


ADAM imCKIEWICZ 

^AM MlOaEWrcZ ^PoIL^. IT«HBS5>. Polish patriot, .dmirrd foe ]ti» 
d«p hu^tiT .rtH Arrwtrd for politioiil „il«| ,o 

Rnwis. DjH is CoMtaolmopIr |« r«i* p„|i.h legio, ,* fof 

coontiT, bhenion^ PUTwriBhi and p«i. Tudeua. hi, marttrooii, • 
tribine to the fm Poland of hi, druuik 


ZEFILA 

The Histortes of many tvoram of fair virtue trad men of courage 
are recorded in the chronicles of Greece and Rome. So, too. would 

chTonicles of Dthuania if some learned 
scnl* had bent his efforts to the golden stylus and inscribed their 
storio ,n our annals; bul since none have been moved to do », I, 
myself, have resolved to set down here in homdy words a short 
nistqrv from oar ancient boobi. 

About the year of Our Urd 1400, Prince Koryat. a great and 
powerful monarch, reigned over Norogrodet and Sojntm and Leda, 
His only daughter ^la, (which is in oor tongue. Diana), wa, a 
comely damsel and fsif, bul it was rumored that she dreaded the 
msrriage vowi^ since she shook her Head when princes and great 
barons from distant lands sent their ambassadors rtquestine her 
^nd, raying she wogy real a maid for the days of her life. Howbeit. 
the Princess Zm ib had for a Jong time loved in her secret heart the 
KnigJit Foray, a man of her own country in whoso prowess and 
mihrary cimnrng her father. Prince Koryat, found good comfort 
nnd who, m the absence of the prina*, was left in command of the 
kmedom, Poray was at no small pains to mort bis Indy in secret, so 
that they might together unbosom their sweet sentimcDta the one for 
the other. 
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It befell tbit Prince Karyat when he returned from the win wiE 
sore aggrieved to see n citange in his beloved daughter. Her and 
tears, her ashen cheelta and trembUng words when she greeted him, 
teJd him al once how matters stood, 

“A bawd! My ZovUa a bawd!” he cried. “So, thy debauch has led 
thee to sasoil ihy father's line. Be gone from my eyes and Imo w that 
you and the man who brought you to this dishonor shall die a hard 
death together!” 

So it was trumpeted throughout the city that he who wouid name 
Zevila’s lover and prove lire fellow's guilt should receive a rich 
reward. Yet with all the trumpeting, there was no mau who knew 
about the secret amours of the priiwe&s of who V'Ould bear a talc 
to Koryal. Love of Zcr^ile lav deep in the hwte of her siib]Brts ^d 
Krvlog folk, and furtliermorc, no breath oI ^uspicioii bad Ml^ 
upon the Knighl Poray ^ho, although he discrcelly bewaOed hU 
mis fortune, showed to the court a jovial face- 

When Prince Koryat found that all the triiinpcling and mquCfits 
stirred no man to speak. He tried with mighty threats to force the 
secret from his daughter’s lip®. But no force prevailed upon her, 

‘ My father,” she said. “I do confesfi my own full share of (Wilt, 
so punish me, as 1 am not worthy to cry thee mercy for what I have 
done; bill 'tis not for me to visit like ruin anolber. That 

would he an even greater ofTense against the gods. ^ 

On hearing this the prince put aside his threatening tnanner and 
fell to wheedling. Concealing his ire with silken speech he pledged 
himself in Honeyed words to forgive her of her sin if only he might 

learn ibe name of her seducer, ' 

ZeviLa spoke not, replying only with sobs and tears. I hen me 
prince, waxing angry, comniaiid^ that his only daughter _ put 
in chains and cast into a dungeon, from which she was to be leJ 

forth anon and pul to death. i r i. 

Now hath any writing man the words to relate the sound of the 
grief and lamenting that arose from the whole <dty. e ^ 
likened the Princess Zevila in their hearts unto a deity, and looked 
upon her as a lender mother who helped the poor and Mtlencd m 
much as she could the hard will of the prince. Wherefore, the pcopte 
surged to the court, weeping bitterly and begging the prmce to be 
merciful toward poor Zevila. But they gained nothing for thmr tej^. 

Now in those diiys. says the history, there was always strife 
between the mm of Lithuania and the Russian tniorcj or prio^ 
One day the kaiaz Ivan who wished to lake Koryal s city, marched 


wiih great haste to spread his camps around tKe piace. He attacked 
no softly Aal before the fuU tidioga of hi, deeda were heard 
blood had been spilled. 

on die day before the Great Feast, the uiomini; 

on which Princess Zevda was lo die. 

Seeing his plight. Prince Koryni prayed Foray to ride forth with 
a small company of knighla and lay on the foe with guile, while 
the prince strengthened the walk of his city. Foray, not knowing 
bow strong the foe was but never losing heart, rode forth and fell 
upon Ivan s men who, he found, were out of sorts and craven. He 
dealt them such a mighty blow that they ran bach to their Cossack 
camp and would have met their doom had not night fallen to 
end tneir sorry plight. 

Without tarrying Foray set his men about the enemy, encompais 
ing them, then he, himself, rode back into the dty to bring the 
glad Udings io Koryat. The people made merry and the prince 
rode forth with his train and was full of praise for his knight He 
called Foray the defender of the city and hade him to (he castle 
for a mighty feast. 

Now when those two were alone Foray fell down at the feet of 
his prince, speaking many words. 

“Forsooth, my lord, my prince,” he said, “f have laid heavy 
e cat upon yoiw foe and, the gods willing, wc shall destroy them 
to ue Itel one. for which I pray a.s my reward that you do not put 
your only dEughter but, by your grace give her to me as 
trtfe. For such a reward [ swear to repay yoa with my blood and 
all my prowess, in all ways I am able,” 

T^e prince was angered and spake thus his displeasure! 

ow noWj Porayl do you make me rejoice and madden my 
e ^ Mine breath, f rejoice in your noble service, but what 

you ask » not m my power. Our revered forefathers, the Lilhuaninn 
pnnccs, have n^er given iheir daughtem to wed with their sub^ 
jects, and woe be unto him who follows not the customs of his 
ancestors. As for the man who. goaded by success and pride, seeketb 
beyond his stshon—I will not dwell on that! .Still there If the fact 
that my wanton child has assoited the honor of our princely house. 

I tru-st y was not you who led her astray and put this sKanie upon 
hc^ and yet, why your sudden heart for this trollop?” 

Thus they discoursed, then parted, each seeming stiU in a friendly 
mind with the othirr; each having msstered his wrath at least long 
enough to conceal it. Foray, hurt by his lord’s ingratitude and fore- 
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MCing evil for Ws fortune, let seeds of vengeance spring up m his 
gouL The prince^ tio less* was fearful that Porayt for the love if hU 
mistresa and his knightly fortune, might seUe the cupitsl for hb own. 
Koryat brooded over his need to take the knight's Ufe hut he dared 
not do it at once, because such a deed would sit il on the people 
who were now making a gieat noise and calling Poray their defender. 
And, furthermore, he himself was Btill in used of Poray a right 
hand to crush hLs enemy. 

This^ sayeth the chronicle, was on the eve of the Great Feast. 
Id the morning the Princess ZevUa was to die. 

Meanwhile Ivan, the Russian kniai, hard beaten and surrounded, 
sat fretting in his campr waiting for the dawn of the day of his 
defeat, hopele^ not knowing what more he could do.. Suddenly into 
hb tent ran sentries with word that a man in black armor had 
ridden into the encampment and would have audience with him. 
Did Ivan wish to hear the man? 

When the knight in black armor was fetched he spoke thus to 
Ivan, "Jtfiioj Ivan, I am Foray who has twice beaten your Russian 
men and who holds you surfounded- t come to deliver to you the 
city, the prince* and all his possessiona and men-al arms on one 
condition: you must swear with a mighty oalh that you will not bam 
onr folk with fire or sword and that you will grant me to wife the 
princess inprisoiied in the city, as weli as the full protccUon of 
your fnen-at-arms,” 

As the Jfcnmz agreed, cocks crowed in the early light and it w^ 
ihe day of the Great Feast* the dey on which the Princess Zevila 

was to die, tit 

A great tumult arose throughout the whole cilyp the like of whicn 
no man hath the cunning to deicribe. Those of the townsfolk who 
were hoi of blood and resisted forfeited their headat their fdlows, 
being struck by fear* yielded themselves to the foe* 

Poray then broke open the prison and found—oh, the horrer of 
itl^is beloved, pale as ashes, alone and forgotten on a of 
ragH there in the dungeon hole. When she saw Poray she fell in a 

They bore her forth into the light and did what they could, yet 
ahe lay as otic dead, A great press of folk about her crowded around, 
crying and calling unto her, but she did not open her eyes. 

For a long lime she lay there, then between her lids «he marvel^ 
to see the people preaiing about her and among them the armed 
foe. Then Foray spoke to her, ‘"Pray, quiet your fears, my awret. 
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Those SIC Ivan's men at^arni* who avenge am hurt and will serve 
as our prolecloia ” 

Zev^ hearing this, almort swooned sgolnt hut suddenlf she 
drew the sword of Poray and smote him fair m the breast with such 
might that the blade eanic deep. 

“T™tor, she criedt “is your homdaiid such a mean thing in 

smoothnssi of a woinaa's 
Rcsh. Oh, man of no honor, is this the way you would repay me for 
my w great a love? And ye, vassals, why do you not srond your 
wratJi and vengeance on Ivan's brigands there?*' 

So saying, Zeviln abruch out with the sword at the loemen nigh 
^ut; then all the people stirred as though a fire had touched 
them and eacli man of them fell upon the unsuspecting Russians with 
swords and whatever weapons he could find to hand. Mnny focmeiJ 
were done to death indoors and in the alrecta and others were taken 
alive for captives, Zm ib, hastened to the place where Prince Koryat, 
her father, stood lettered to the barricade. 

I^y father.” she cried, then fell down there dead at hia feet. 

They buried Zevila at the fool of the tnountain called Mendoga, 
and there the people came to make a Aop/ee or memorial mound 
and planted trees about. And even unto tliis day the old folk, being 
lhankful to Almighty God ihnt {fe did not offer'them Up to disgraen 
and the «om of ifaeir foe, tell the story of ZcvUn to their young. 


EDN.4 ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY tAjnerfcaa, ]gfl2-t950>. On? of the rtirI 
figures in asodem Amrriein t™iry. Becatne fsmoa, .t W. while itdl in eoUew, 
lur In New York, worked with Provinertnm PUrm 

Md Thrsue CtulA Among nuiity Winnies of wrsei A Few fi^s 
FJ1« fntm TAfjfl Graptj, Hfr *mnelM tuvt Lein caUed beu 

Sbrnkcape^^ 


WHAT UPS MY UPS HAVE KISSED 

What lips my lips hnve kissed, and where, and why, 

I have forgotion, and whaj arms have lain 
linder my head till morning; but the rain 
Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap and tigh 
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Upon tbe glass and listen for re]Jy; 

And in my heart there alira a quiet pain 
For unretnembtred lads that not again 
’VPiU turn to me at midnight mth a cry. 

Thus Id the winter stands the lonely tree, 

Nor knows t^rhat birds have vanished one hy one^ 
Yet knows its houghs more sileail ihsn before: 

I cannot say what loves have dome aind gone; 
t only know that summer sang in me 
A little while, that in me sings no more. 


ELEGY BEFORE DEATH 

There win be rose and rhododendron 
When you are dead and tinder grounil; 

Still will be heard from white sy ringas 
Heavy with bees, a sunny sound. 

Still wiD the tamaracks be raining 
After the rain has ceased, and stiQ 

Will there be robina in the stubble, 

Brown sheep upon the warm green hilL 

Spring wQl not ad nor autumn falter; 

Nothing wUl know that you are goueij 

Saving alone some sullen plough-land 
None but yourself set foot upon; 

Saving the may-weed and the pig-weed 
Nothing will know that you are deadu— 

These, and perhaps a tiaeless wagon 
Standing beside some tumbled shed» 

Oh, there will pass wdth your great passing 
Lillie of Iwauty not your own,— 

Only the light from common wateri 
Only the grace from simple atonep 
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JOHN MILTON 


JOHM MfLTON rEotli^. I«0fl'1674). The noMcrf ot EceWt p«t». !n 
jQmh wrolc mott lyric p4rtnr iLjcidas, VdUcgra^ U In middlr 

]fwr cofnpoKd. pamplilcts oii cSvLt and rcUgiDm iitMFrty i A^fopegitiea) isd 
Mun^ls. Late in lifE^ Mind hbcI in rctii^cnpntp iwTole Fsntdise £uf, FarjodS^t 
RtgMAEd, Samson Aganist^x. Hi* ccnimtcid of blink vftae tmrifiJed In EaiflkL 

IL PE^SEROSO 

Hencc» tud^ deluding Joy?^ 

Thfi brood of Folly without lather bred 1 
How little you bested^ 

Or fill the fix^ mind with all your toya! 

I>weil in some idle br-atn. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes poasess^ 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people die sunbeaim. 

Or likest hovenng dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train . 

But, hail! thou Goddess, sage and holy! 

Hall^ djvinest Melancholy! 

Whose saintly visage is too blight 
To hit the sense of human sightf 
And therefore to our weaker view. 

Overlaid with black, staid WUdorti^s hue; 

Black, but such oa in eaieeni 
Prince MetnnonV sisler might beseem. 

Or that starred Etbiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty\ praise above 

The Sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 

Yet thou art higher far descended; 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To aolltar^ Satum bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was net hdd a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's mmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove^ 


Come, peoffive Nun, dcvonl and purCt 
Sober, steadf ast, and demiiro. 

All m a robe of darkest (^rain. 

Flowing wilb majestic tialnt 
Aiid sable stole of cypress lavm 
Over ihy decent aboidders drawn^ 

Come? birt keep Ihy wonted slate 
With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks corainercmg with tKe skies 
Thy rapt sotil sitting In ibine eyes; 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to niarblet till 
With a sad, leaden^ downward ca^t 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast- 
And join w ith thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing? 

And add to these retired Leiaure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, fiisl and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub ConlempIatioD; 

And the nrmle Silence hist along, 

T«» Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shun’et the noise of folly, 
Most musicali most tnelancliolyl 
Thee, chauntres*, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evensong; 

And, missing thee, 1 walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highcat noon, 
like one that had been lerl astray 
Tfajongh the heaven's wide, pal bless way, 
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And oft, 03 if her head she bowed^ 
Stooping through & fieecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plal of rbing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew ^und. 

Over aotue wide-watered thorCt 
Swinging slow with stiUen roar i 
Or, if the air wiU not permit. 

Some still, removM place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the rooiD 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloonip 
Far from all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harni^ 

Or lei my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be seen in some high, lonely tower 
Where 1 may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice^great Hermea, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
Whal world or what vast regions hold 
The immOTtsI mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook^ 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground. 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with elcmenl. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
lo sceplered pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelopa"' line, 

Or the tale of Troy dlvino. 

Or what—though rare^—of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, 0 sad Virgin! that thy power 
Might raise Mussui from his bower; 

Or bid the sou! of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as^ warbled to the siring, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto^a cheek, 

And made Kell grant whal love did seek; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The fltory of Camhuscan bold. 
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Of Camball^ and of Algar^ife, 

And who had Canaca to 
That owned the vi rluou8 ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of braw 
On which ihc Tartar king did ride; 

And if aught else gteal bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung^ 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchant menls drear» 

Where more if meant than meets the ear* 
Thus, Nightr oft see me in Uiy pale eaieer. 
Till cirihsuited Mom appear. 

Not tricked and frounced, as she wai w ont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kerchiefed in a comdy cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or ushered with a shower stilly 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minule-dropa from off the eaves. 
And* when the siin begins to fling 
His flaring beams p me. Goddess, bring 
To arch^ walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Silvan loves. 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude ax with heaTcd stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to dauntp 
Of fright them from their hallowed haunL 
There in close covert, by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may looki 
Hide me from day^s garish eye. 

While the bet with honeyed thighs 
That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring. 

With such dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some strange, mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy slfcara 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or undemesthp 
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Sent by &onie Spirit to mortab good. 

Or the unttfcn Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feel fail 
To walie the studious cloiaterb pale^ 

And love ihe high emhowed roofp 
With antique p^ara massy-proof^ 

And storied windows riehly dight^ 

Casting a dim^ rdigioue Li^t, 

There let the pealing organ hLoWt 
To the full-voiced choir below. 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetoessp through mine ear. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage 
The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show, 

And every herb that sips the dew. 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy^ give. 

And I with ihee will choose to live. 


MOLIERE 

BfOU^RE tJeao-Bftpiiiie Poqqelinp French, 16224673 }* France's fpralest 
comic poet. A complete mmi of the ilieiicr, paMiag hi* lifr a» acior. phy- 
rnght, rainigcr. Company he fcmndcd ii tncraiw of iurw-nr Theaim 
Fmncaifc. Hfi Er«r»t am comcdl™ of chamber ; U Twriufff, Dt^m 

/imp Lc MimlArcpe, £e B<^tifgeou Gentmimme. Ubieinittiaa saiirilt of 
iham and hypoetiiy. FKidded the comedy qf manners b France. 


FIRST LESSO!^ IN FFHLOSOFf/Y 

Phtosophr Afuyt^r, What have you a mind to learn? 

Mr lou^ain. Everything I ean, lor I have all the desire in the 
world to be a scholar, and it vexes me that my father and mother 
had not made me study all the sciences when I was young. 
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Master. That’s a very reasortaWe iedtng. Nam stfie doctrina viM 
e« ijtiasi mortis imago. You uudrrutand that, and are acquaintea 

Kith the Latin, of course? _ „ 

jtf. loitr. Yes; but act as if 1 were not ncquamlcd with iL let! 

me what it means, . . 

Master. Et means that "without learning life » as it were an 

image of death.” 

M.Jour, That same Ivlin's w the right. 

Waiter. Don’t you know some principles, eoine rudiments ot 

science? , „ t .* 

Jour. Ob, y«! I can reJid aiid write-Bui now I must 

confide a secret lo you. Tm in love with a perMii of 
I should be gkd if you would help me to wnte soindhing to her 
in a short biUet-dotix, which TU drop at her fert- 
Master. Very well. 

Af,/our. That wiU be gallant, won’t it? 

Master. Undoubtedly. Is it Tcfse yoii wish to write to her. 

M. Jour. Ko, no; none of your verse, 

Afalter. You would only hove prose? 

M. Jour. No, 1 would neither have verse nor prose. 

Waiter, It must be one or the other. 

M.Jour. Why so? ,, , , . 

Master. Because, sir, there’s nothing to express oneself by but 


prose or verse. * 

M. hur. Is there nothing, then, but verse or prose ' 

Waiter. No, sir; whatever is not prose is verse, and whatever 

is not verse b prose, i l v 

W. Jour. And when one talks what may that be, then. 

Master. Prose, ... _j 

M. Jour. Row? When I say, “Nicole, hnng me my slippers and 

give me ray nightcap,” m that prose? 

Afoiler. Yes, air. , . 

W. Jour. On mv coDseience, 1 have spoken prose above these 

forty years without knowing it; and 1 am hugely obbged to you 

lor informing me ol thifli- 

M. Jour, (to his ti/ife). I am ashamed of your ignorance. For 

example, do you know what it is yon now spc^. _ 

Mme. Jour. Yes, ! know that whal I speak » right, and that 

you ought to think of living in another manner. 
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Jour* 1 dooH talk qf that I aak you what the words are that 
you dow speak? 

Mme. Jaur^ They are words that have a go^ deal of sedse in 
theidf and your conducl ia hy no meariu such. 

M. Jaur^. t don't talk of that ^ yoUh I ask yon what it u 
that I now speak to yout which 1 »ay thia very luoment? 

Af me, ^ou r. Merc alu ff i 

M. Jour, Pshaw^ no, it is not that That which we both of us 
say, the lauguaiie we speak thb instant? 

Mme.Joar. Well? 

Af. Jaor, How is it called? 

Jfme. Jour. Il'a called just what you please to call it 

A/. Jtmr, Il^s profie^ you Ignoraat creature. 

Afme. Jtmr^ ProftC? 

Af, Jour. Yes+ prose* Whatever is prose la not verse, and what¬ 
ever is dot verse, is prose. Now, see what tt is to study. 


THOMAS MOORE 

TOOMAS MOORE driih, 1779-1852). Famcns Irlph Tprstfier a£ tdoit nwlo- 
diouA Thythiaa. Student of Uw \n London^ aeverameitt oUciol in 
trsTcIfT b Ufiitta Stales and Ouiado. Aulhor of £d/a Rookh i^d £i7e a/ 
Sheruim^ but chicRy rnnetabered for hia tti^k ba&rd oa urAditloai] 

Jxisli ain. 

CO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE 

Go where glory waits thee;^ 

But while fame elates thee. 

Oh still remember mel 
W"hcn the praise iHou ineeteat 
To thine ear is sweetest^ 

Oh then remember me! 

Other arms may press thee, 

Dearer friends caress thee+ 

All the joys that bless thee 
Sweeter far may be; 

But when friedds are nearest^ 

And when joya are dearest 
Oh then remember me! 
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TJtTieD at m tlou 
By the star thou lovesl. 

Oh then remember me I 
Think, when home reliirningt 
Bright weVe seen it bumingf 
Oh thus rcmeinher me! 

Oft as aummer clo^Wt 
\\'Tieii thine eye repos« 

On its lingering roses. 

Once Kp loved by thee^ 

Think of her who wove them. 
Her who made thee love them— 
Oh then remember me! 

When around thee dying 
Autumn leaves are lying. 

Oh then remember me I 
And a! night when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing^ 

Oh etill remember me! 

Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling. 

To thy heart appealing, 

Draw one tear from theej 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains T used tp sing thee— 

Oh then remember me! 


OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT 

Oftf in the stilly nighh 

Ere Slumber^s chain has bound me. 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 

The smiles, the icarSt 
Of hoyhood^s years. 

The words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, 

Kow dinnmM and gone. 

The ehcerful hearts now broheitl 
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Thus, in the stlUy 

Ere Sltunbcr^fl chain has hound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When 1 remember al 
The friendE, eo ILnkM logetheTt 
Tve seen around me falJ, 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 

I feel like one, 

Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall desetted^ 

Whose lights are Htd, 

Whose garUndfi dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus, in the atiily nigbtt 

Ere Sliunber^a chaiu baa bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

SWEET INNISFALLEN 

Sweet InniafaUen, fare thee well, 

May calm and stimhine long be ihtne! 

How fair thou art let othera tell— 

To feei how fair Ghall long be mine. 

Sweet I nnisfallen, long shall dwell 
In memorydream that sunny smile, 

Which o’er thee on that evening fell 
WHieu first^ saw thy fairy iale. 

’Twos Light, indeed, too bl^ tor one. 

Who had to tom to palha of care— 

Through crowded haunts again to run, 

And leave thee bright and silent there; 

No more unto thy shores to come, 

But, on the world^d rude ocean toat. 

Dream of thee somelim« as a home 
Of siuLshine he had seen and iosL. 
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Far better in thy weeping hoim 
To pwt from Uiee, 1 now» 

When huhI ii o^er thy blootning bowcTHt 
Like sorrow^s veil on beanl/s brow. 

For. thotigh imrivaU'd Blill thy grace, 

Thou dost not look, a3 thedT blest. 

But thus id shadow, seemM a place 

Where erring tnan might hope to rest— 

Might hope to resL and find in ihee 
A gloom like Eden^s, on the day 
He left its shade, when every tree. 

Like thine, hung weeping o*er hia way. 

Weeping orflmilingT lovely isle! 

And all the lovelier for thy tears— 

For tho^ but rare thy sunny smile, 

Tis heaven^s own glance when it appears* 

Like feeling hearts, whose joys are f ew^ 

Bui, when indeed they come, divine 
The brightest life the sun e ci threw 
Is liMess to one gleam of ihinel 


LOVirS YOUNG DREAM 

Oh! the days jure gone when Beauty bright 
My heart's chain wovel 
When my dream of life, from mom till nighL, 
Was love^ still love, 

Kew hope may bloom. 

And days may come 
Of milder^ calmer beam. 

But there's nothing half so iweei in life 
As Love's young dream! 

Oh! there^s nothing Half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream! 
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Though the bard to purer fame may 
wild youlh^s 

Though he win the wise, who frowned before. 
To smile at laat^ 

HeTl never meet 
A joy 34 sweety 
In all his noon of lamCp 

As when first he sang to wornan^s ear 
His soul'felt Same, 

And, at every dose, she bliiahed to hear 
The one loved name! 

Oh! that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 
Which first Jove traced: 

StiU it lingering haunts the green^t spot 
On memory’s waste! 

Twas odor fled 
AesoDD as afaed ^ 

*Twas monung^a winged dream; 

T was a light that ne'^ei" can shine agatii 
On life^H dull stream! 

Oh! 'iwas light that neV can shine again 
On Ufe^a dull stream^ 


COME, YE DISCONSOLATE 

Come» ye disconsolate, whereVr yon languish ; 

Come, ai Code's altar fervently kned: 

Here bring your wounded hjearts, here tdl your anguish— 
“Earth has do sorrow that Eieaven cannot heal,” 

Joy of the desolate. Light of the straying 
Hope, when alt others die, fadeleso and pure. 

Here speaks the Comforter, in God^s name saying, 

“Euth has no sorrow that Heaveti cannot cure,” 

Co, ask the infidel what boon he brings tis. 

Wlial charm for aching hearts he can rev'eal 
Sweet as that heavenly promise Hope sings us, 

“Earth has no sorrow that Cod cmuiut heal." 
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BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ESDEARIHG 
YOVNG CHARMS 


Belim me, il all those endearing young charOH 
Which 1 gaie on so fondly to-day 
Were In change hy lo-mwrrow, and Heel in my anna, 

Uke fairy-gift* fading away. 

Thou wouldsl still be adored, as tliis moment thou art. 
Let ihy lovelines* fade a* »l wUij 
And around the dear ruin each wi^ of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own. 

And thy cheelia unprofaned by a tear. 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can he known 
To which time will hut make thee more dear; 

No. the heart that as tndy loved never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the dose. 

As the sunflower turw on hi* god when he set* 

The same look which she tiimcd when he rose. 


THE rVRF SHALL BE MY FRAGRAST 
SHRIHE 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 

Mv temple. Lord ! that arch of thine; 

Mv cwistr^s hreath the mouTilam airs* 

And silent thoughts my anly prayers 

My choir shall be the monilghl 

When mnnnurLng homeiw'a.rd to their cafCSt 

Or when the stillness of the seSv 

Even more than irmsic^ breathes oi Thee. 

1*11 seek, by day^ Bomc giflde iinknowii. 

All light and silence, like iby ihrotte! 

And the pule ftors shall be* at nighty 
The only ey« that watch my rile. 
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Thy hft&veiLp on which hli^ to Icofc, 

ShaU be my pure and shining bookf 
Where I shall read^ iq wards of flame^ 

The glories of thy woodrous qtune. 

rU read thy anger in the rack 

That douds awhile the day^beam^s track; 

Thy mercy in the aaure hue 

Of sunny brightneea breaking through! 

There's nothliig bright above, bdow^ 

From flowers that bloom to sLara that ^low. 
But in iia light my soul eaa see 
Some feature of thy Deity! 

ThcreV nothing dark bdow^ above^ 

Bat in its gloom 1 trace thy love, 

And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again! 


MORI OGAI 


MORI OCAI (Ji^xanesc, 1B60-1922) . Qxiajtil slyhst. noTed is both Drip^kl 
writer and Irujilitoi. Ai an army diKtor, went GcrmiLiiy to study army 
typeae, Laier triuislaieij nuiity Cermait eliasica inio japauesr^ Also autlmr oE 
O^r SO norelfi and abort aloriiHh Major infltieDce in inodBrn Japanese litmiursi 


THE PIER 

The pier u long—^long— 

The rails of four railroads cut atraight and obliquely the beama 
of the iron bridge on which the long and short croBfi^beaitts are like 
the bara of the xylophone on which children play. Through the 
cracks of the crons-heains, that abnosl catch the heek of ahoea 
and wooden clogs, here and there the black waves are shown^ 
fcBectcd on the white dashes of Himshlne^ 

The flicy has cleared into a deep blue. On the inside of the train 
where ahe was sitting with her husband starting today, ahe did not 
think the wind woa blowing. 
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When leaving the jinriksha, In which she rod* from the station 
of Yokohama, and standing on this pier, she found that the wind 
of llie fifth of March was stiU blowing as if to hile the skin, flutter- 
ins the skirts of the Amma coal. 

It is the Aauma coat in silver gray, which she loosely wears on her 
body, that carries the child of her hiiaband, wlio is starling to-day, 
this dav which ia not far from the moDth of confinemenL 

She Mine with her hair in Sokuhelsu. Her boa is of white w- 
trich. Holding the light greco umbrella with tassels, she walks 
along, surrounded by fonr or five maidservants. 

The pier is long—Jong- , . i p t i. 

The big ships are anchoring on the right and the left of the pier- 

Some are pflinted m blacky soinc in white* . i 

The anchored ships are making a fence for the wind. Every lime 
she leaves the place where there are ships, a gust of wind blows and 

flutters the skirls of her Amma coat. . , r .u 

Two years ago. immediately after he was graduated ^ 

dniv ersity of lilcrflture, the oounL^ her hiujbanfl^ kad marn 
It was during Uie previous year that she gave hi tin to ler 
child, a princess like a jewel. At the end of the year her husband 
became a Master of Ceremonies at the Court. , now, e 
storting to London, charged widi hU official duly. 

In hU newly made gray overcoat, flingiiig the cane with «ooked 
handle, her husband is walking rapidly along *e pier. The >ifr 
count, who is going with him, and whose hdght is tallw by a bwd 
than his, also walks rapidly beside him, dad m a suit of similar 

French ship, oft which her husband is about to go abroad, 
is anchoring at the esatreme end of tlie right side of the pier, 

A stool, like that which is used to r^ir the wi^ of a troUey. 
is sta^oned on the pier, and from it a gangplank is ai across o 

*^w!dlie^kiiig slowly, she sees her husband and the viscount 
his companion, crossing the gangplank and entering the sbi^ 

The group ol people looking after them arc standing, here and 
there, on the pier. Abiost aU of them are tliose who came to bid 
adieu to her husband and the viscount Perhaps there are no other 
passengers on this ship about to sail who are so important and are 

looked at by so many people. , , , i 

Some of them are going to the fool of the stool on which the 
gangplank is laid, and slop there to wail for iheur companions. 
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Some of them an startling at the place, a bit before the atool, 
where ihc blocks and rope$ are Inid down.. 

Among these people there must be some who are inljitialelr 
kno™ to her husband, and some who know him hut sli'ghtJy. But’ 
standing under this dear sly, they aU aeem dejected; or is it only 


Tlie pier b long—Jong- 

Following flbwly after them, unconscroasly she looks off to het 
ngbt where there were many round windows on the side of the ship, 
the faces and cheats of women are seen from otie of those round 
window^ Three of them are from thirty to forty years of age; all 
with white aprons on their cheate. They must be the waitresses qf 
Uio ship* Supposing them to he the waitre^j^ who wail on Uie pas- 
senprs qf the ship, on which her husband is on board, she feels 
envious 01 even those humble womefi. 

There is also a woman at the bulwark, looking down on the pier, 
who wears a big bonnet with white dotli and carries a small leather 
b^p m her hand. Two big eyes, as if painted with shadows, are 
shining on her wrinkled face above the large nose, like a hook. 
She bke a Jewess, She also must be a traveler who ia going on 
this ship. She js also envious of her. 

The pier is Jong^ong- 

At li^ she arrivw at the foot of the gangplank. Cautiouslv she 
carries her body, which has the second infant of her husband under 
the Aittma coat, ^d d^nds on the deck of the big, blnck-pamled 
ship. She hands the umbreUa to a maidservant. 

by the people who have come to soy farewell and were already 
on board, she go« back along the bulwark toward the prow. There 
ar^ rooms for^cagers at the end of the way, ibe numbers of 
>vnich mcrea&e froni tweuty-sev-en to iweniy^nme^ 

standing ai the enUance and addresses her. 

Jni 3 JS the room^ madams” 

Peeping into the room the finds two beds, under which the fa- 
mi .ar package and trunks arc deposited. Her husband is slsoding 
before one of the beds. ® 


it through, madam, ft is like thi,*,” 

This is the room; she miat look through it carefully. During the 

eng. ong voyage o her husband, this is the room where her dreams 
rnu^ come- and 

A man, who looks like the captain, comes, end, addressing her 
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hu^bvid in Frencht guides him to the aaloon ol the ship. She follows 
her husband and the viscount and enters the room» 

This ia ^ spacious and beautiful saloon. Several tnblea are ar- 
ranged^ each bearing a flower hetsiceL * . « Gradually the people \>hD' 
came to say farewell gather into the room. 

By the order of this msn, who looks like the captain^ a waiter 
brings forth many cups m the shape of moming-giories, atld^ pouT' 
ing champagne into them, he distributes them among the people- 
Anothcr waiter brings cakes, like those which are brought wiA ice 
creamf pded. on a plate in the form of the weU crib* and distribute 
them among the people. 

The people who received the cups go after anotherj and stand 
before her husband and the viscount, wishing them a happy voyage^ 
and drink from the cups^ 

SilLing on a small chair beside the table, ahe is waiting for the 
lime when the congratiilalioua are at an end. During his busy mo¬ 
ments, now and then, her husband lifts his eyes to her. 

However, thm is no mote to he said to her before many people. 
Also, there is uo mote to be said to him, before many people. 

The bell rings+ Having bidden farewell to her husband and to the 
viscount the people arc going out, one after another. She also fob 
lows them^ sduting her husband and th* viscount, 

Again crossing tlie dangerous gangplank, she descend^ to the pier. 
She receives the light green umbrella from the hand of her maid- 
servant, and raises lt+ 

Her husband and the viscount arc standiug on the bulwark, look^ 
ing in her direction. She is locking up at them from under her 
umbrella. Shu feels that her eyes, as she looks up, are growing grad^ 
uaJly larger and larger. 

Again the bell rings. A few French sailors b^n to untie the rope 
from the gangplank, A Japanese laborer in Hanten ii standing on 
ibe stool like that which is u^ed in repairing the trolley^ preparing to 
draw down the gangplniik. Hanging on the rope of the wheel, puMed 
by the man Iti Hanten. the gangplank at last leaves tlie bulwark- 

Tlic jioon-gun of the city of Yokohama rescunds. ^ ith this as a 
signal, the ship, from the hold of which for some lime a nobe has 
been issuings silently begins to move- 

The elderly Europeans, who seem to be a married couple, arc 
standing at the bulwark- They are Islkiog about something of a 
jolly nsliLre with a white-haired old man who is standing on the 
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pier, vriih mie of lib feet plsecd oo an apparaLii^ to roll tlio ropefi, 
which looks like a big bobbm. They do not seem to regret the parl^ 
ing. 

It Looks as if the ship is moviiig^ U looks as if the pier ie moving. 
There Beems Lo be the distance of a PalJara^e between the place 
where her husband and the viscount are standing and the place 
where she b standings She feels her eyes growing larger and larger. 

Some of the people who are looking after them are running to the 
end of the pieTi She cannot do such an immodest thing. Suddenly 
somediing while waves at the hulwark. it was a handkerchief waved 
by the hand of a woman who weara a big bonnet decorated with a 
white cloth. A tall man stands at the end of the pier^ in red waiEtcoat 
and tan shoes- A while handkerchief waves also from tho hand of 
tbb man. This also must be a parting m human bfe. 

These two persona set the fashion, and tJia handkerchiefe ate 
waved here and there. White things aro waving hIaji from the people 
who are looking after the group sutroimding the coimL She also 
gras^ps the batiste handkerchief which she has brought in her sleeve, 
but she cannot do such an immodest things 

When the ship seemed to have left the pier* U turned its prow a 
bit to llie rights The place where her husband and the viscount were 
standing haji dbappeared at last 

Still she can see a boy about hlteen or sixTeeiL, atanding; at the 
stem, in a hlue, cDld-looking garment like a blouse. What motfacr is 
waiting for him in France? Or has he no parents? What h he look¬ 
ing at, standing by the rail at the stem? 

Slowly she turned her feet and walked among the maideecTTants 
surrounding her. 

The pier is long^—long-- 

At tlic place where the hbck-painldl ship was anchored, until a 
short time ago, the water is glitteritig like tlie scales of fish, as die 
small ripples are refIccLjng the pale sunihinc. 
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EDUARD MORIKE 


EDUARD MORIKE (G^nnui. 1804-18751. CntaMi p*el iwwlmt, crc- 
•liT« in Irtlh lie diielMl #o 4 tfce folk raanwr Bu privflte life wjh Mt fjBPPT 
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Hit Trip 10 Prttgut. Real poenw aie ffluemtly »impk, renwtluJile imiuiwn* 
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BEAUTY RONTRAUT 

Whjit is the name of King Ringang’s daugbler ? 

RohlTaut, Beauty Rohlraat! 

And what dees she do the livelong dayi 
Since fibe dare not knit and spin alwuy? 

O hunting and fishing U ever her play! 

Andp heigh I thut her huntsman 1 might be! 

Fd hunt and £ih right merriiy I 
Be ailtnl, heart! 

And it changed ibat, after this some timei 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 

The boy in the Castle has gained access. 

And a horse he hna got and a hunlsman e dreas* 

To hunt and to fish with the merry Princes; 

And, O! that a king^a son I might bfil 
Beauty Robtraut I love so tenderly* 

Hush I hush! my heart 

Under a gray old oak they sat, 

Beauty, Beauty Robtraut! 

She laughs: *^Why look you so slyly at me If 
U you have heart enough, come, kiss me. 

Cried the breath! eae boy^ “Kiss ihee?^ 

But he thinks kind fortune has favored my youths 
And thrice he has kissed Beauty Rohlraut^s mouth. 
Down ! down I mad heart 

Then slowly and silently they rode home,— 
Rohlraut^ Beauty Rohtraut! 

The hoy was lost In hia dehght: 
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And, wen ibou Empress this very ni^ht, 
I would not hwd or fed the blighi; 

Ye thousend leaves of the wild wood wist 
How Beauty Robtraut's mouth I Jtias’d, 
Hush! hushf wiU heart*’ 


AN ERROR CHANCED 

An error dianced in the moonlight garden 
Of a once inviolate love. 

Shuddering 1 came on an outworn deceit. 

And with sorrowing loot, yet cmd, 

Bade 1 the slender 
Enchanting maiden 
Leave me and wander far. 

Alas! her lofty forehead 

Was bowed, for she loved me well; 

Yet did she go in silence 
Into the dim gray 
World outside. 


Side since then, 

Wounded and woeful heart! 
Never shall it be whole. 


Meswms that, spun of the air, a thread of atngic 
Binds h^ yet to me, an ttnreslfia bond t 
It draa^ it draws me faint with love toward her. 
Might It yet be someday that on my threshold 
I should find her. as erst. In tlie morning Iwili^L 
Her traveler’s bundle beside her. 

And her eye tiuc-hearledly looking up to me. 
Saying, "See, I’ve come hack, 

Back once more from the lonely world!" 


A SONG FOR TWO fN THE NIGHT 


She: How soft the night wind strokes the meadow 
And. breathing music, through the woodland passes! 


grasses 
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Now that the upstart dny i» diimh* 

Onfl hears from the still earth a whispering throng 
Of ioTccA animate, with murmtired song 
Joinmg theaephyrs^ weU'alliinM huirti 

ffe: I catcH the tone from wondmus voiees bruaining. 
Which senduoua on the warm wind drifts to me^ 

While, streaked with misty light onccrlninly. 

The very heavens in the glow are switfunijig* 

She: The air like woven fahric seeii^ to wave, 

Then more transparent and more Jnstrons growelh j 
Meantime a mtlt^ melody outgoeth 
From happy fairies in their purple cave+ 

To sphere^wrought harmony 
Sing they, and buflily 

The thread upon ihetr silver spindles flowetiL 

He: Oh lovely night! how effortless and free 
O’er samite black—^though green by day—thou movest! 
And to the whirring music that thou lovwt 
Thy foot advances imperceptibly- 
Thus hour by hour thy step doth measure— 

In tranc^ selfTorgeifuJ pleasure 

Thou'rl rapt; creation's soul is rapt with theel 

EARLY AWAY 

The morning frost shines gray 
AJorkg the misty fidd 
Beneath the pallid way 
Of early dawn revealed. 

Amid the glow one sees 
The day-star disappear; 

Yet oV the western trees 
The moon i* ahjnirig clear^ 

So, tQOj I simd my glance 
On distant ocetics to dwell; 

1 see in torturing trance 
The night of our farewelL 
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Blue eyes, a lake of hliE^ 

SwizEi dart before my 

Thy brefith, I feel, tliy kias* 

I hear ihy whbpering lighL 

My cheek upoD thy brcaat 
The streaming learB bedew. 

Till* purplc-biack^ is cast 
A veil acroes my view* 

The sun comes out; he glgwa^ 

And straight my dreams depart^ 

While from the cliffs he throws 
A chill across my heart. 

THE FORSAKEN MAIDEN 

Early when cocks do crow 
Ere the stars dwindle, 

Dow'n to the hearth I go. 

Fire must I kindle. 

Fair leap the ffamea on high, 

Sparl^ they whirl drunken; 

I watch them listlessly 
In sorrow sunken. 

Sadden it comes to me. 

Youth 90 fair seeming, 

That alt the night of thee 
1 have been ilreamitig. 

Tears then on tears do run 
For my false lover; 

Thus has the day begun— 

Would it were over! 


IFEYLA'S SONG 

Thoti art Orpledft^ my land 
Remotely gleaming; 

The mist arlsea from thy sun-bright strand 
To where the faces of the gods are beaming. 
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Primerel tWm spring reiMSw^ 

Thy silver girdle weaving, child 1 
Belore the godhead bow subdued 
Kingfli thy worshipers and watchers mild. 


SECLUSION 

Let, oh worlds ah let me bet 
Tempt me not with gifts of pleasiirei 
Leave alone this heart to treastiie 
All ite ;oy, its imsery. 

What my grief 1 can not say, 
a sUrange^ a wistfuL sorrow; 

Ycl through tears at every morrow 
I behoy the light of day» 

When ray weary soul finds rest 
Oil a beam ol rapture brightcnB 
All the gloom ol cloudy and lightens 
Thifl oppression in my breast. 

Let, oh worlds ah, let roe be! 

Tempt me not with gifts of pleasure^ 

Leave alone this heart to treasure 
All its joy, its misery* 

the soldier^s betrothed 

Oh deart If the king only knew 
How brave ia my sweetheart how true! 

He would give his heartblood for the king^ 

But for tne he would do the same thing- 


My love has no rthbon or star. 

No cross such as gentlemen wear, 
A genVaJ hell never become; 

If only they'd leave him at home! 
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For Blars there are three shining bright 
O^er the Chturch of Sl Marj^ each night \ 
We are booncl by a roafe-woven band. 
And a hou&e-crcsa is always at hand. 


THE OLD WEATHERCOCK: AN IDYLL 

At Geversulzbacb in the Underland 
A hondred and thirteen yeara did I sland 
Up on the lower in wind and raJn, 

An ornament and a weatbervane^ 

Through night and tempest gazing down, 

LiLe a good oid cock I watched the town^ 

THINK OF IT, MY SOUL! 

Somewhere a pine ia greeny 
Just where who knowetb^ 

And in a girth imieen 
A rose-tree bloweth. 

These are ordained for ibee— 

Think, oh^ loul^ fixedly— 

Over thy grave to be; 

Swift the time flowetb. 

Two black steeds on the down 
Briskly are faring, 

Or on their way to town 
Canter uncaring. 

These may with heavy tread 
Slowly Convey the dead 
E'en ere the shoes he shed 
They now are wearingh 


ElUNNA TO SAPPHO 

'^Many the paths la Hades/^ an anident proverb 
Telia us^ ^and one of them thou thyself shalt follow, 
Doubt not !^' My sweetest Sappho, who can douht it? 
Tells not each day the old tale? 
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Yet the foreboding word in a youthful bosom 
Rankles not, as a fisher bred by the seashore, 

Deafened by use, perceives the breaker a thunder "a 
—Strangely, however, today my heart misgave me. Atteno. 
Sunny the glow of mom-tide, pouring 
Through the trees of my welJ-wallcd garden, 

Roused the slugabed (so of late thou caUedal ErmtiaJ 

Early up from her sultry coueb. 

FuU was my soul of quiet, although my hfood Ixat 
Quick with uncertain waves o'er the thin check s pallor. 
Then, as 1 loosed the plaits of my shining tre^. 

Porting with nord-moiflt comb above my forehead 
The veil of hair—in the gUss my own glance met me. 

Eyes, strange eyes, I said, what wtU ye? 

Spirit of me, that within there dwelled securely as yet. 
Occultly wed to my living senses— 

Demondike. half smiling thy solemn message, 

Thou dost nod to me. Death presogingl 

—Ha! all at once like lightning a thrill went through me. 

Or as a deadly arrow with sable feathers 

Wturzing had grazed my temples. 

So that, with hands preaaed over my face, a long time 
Dumb-sUuck I sid, while my thought reeled at the frightful 

abyss. 


Tearless at first 1 pondered. 

Weighing the terror of Death; 

Till I hclhought me of thee, my Sappho, 

And of my comrades all. 

And of the muses’ fore. 

When straightway the tears ran fasL 

But tlwre on the table gleamed a beautiful hair-neMhy gift, 
Costly handwork of Bysso®, spanglwl with golden beea. 
This, when nest in the fiowery festal i^n 
We shall worship the glorious child of Demeler, 

This wiU 1 offer to her for thy and my sake. 

So may she favor us both (for she much avadeth), 

That no mourning lock thou untimely sever 
From thy bdoved head for thy poor Eruina. 
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THE STORY OF SAID}AH 

Sajdjau^S father had a bnffdo, which he used for plowing bw field. 
^En ibis buffalo was taken away from him by the di.^tri£:t chief at 
Parang-Koodjang ho was dejected, and spoke no word far 
i^y a day. For plowing time was come, and he feared that if the 
lice-field was. not worked in dme^ the opportunity In sow would be 
o*It ^d JasUy^ that there would be no paddy to ciih and none to 
keep m the slore-room of the house, I have here to toll readers who 
know Java, but not Bantam, that in that Residency there ii personal 
lauded property, which b not the case elsewhere* Saidjah^s father, 
then, was very uneasy. He feared that his wife wouJd have no rice; 
tior Sardjah himselfp who was still a child, nor h|s little brothers and 
sisters. And the district ehief, too, would denounce him to the As¬ 
sistant Resident if he was behindhand in the payment of hb taxes, 
for this IS punished by the law. Saidjab^s father then took a poniard, 
which he had inherited from hia fallies It was not very handsoniE, 
hut th^c were silver bande* round the aheath, and at the end a sUver 
plate. He sold it to a Chinaman in the capital, and came home with 
tw^nty.four guUdera, with which he booghl another buffalo. 

Saidjah, who was then about seven, soon made friends with ihe 
new buffalo* 1 purposely aay ^"made frienda/’ for it was indeed 
touching to see how the buffalo was attachetl to the UttJe boy who 
Watched over and fed him. Of Ibis attachment 1 shall soon give an 
eiamplo. The large strong animal bemla its heavy liead to the right* 
to the left, or downwards, just aa the pressure of ibe child's finger 
directs. Such a friendship the little Saidjah had soon been able to 
make with the newcomer; and tt seemed as if the encouraging voice 
of the child gave more strenglb to the heavy shoulders of the animab 
when it tore open the stiff clay and traced its way in deep sharp 
furrows. The buffalo turned vrillingly, on reaching tlie end of the 
field, not losing an inch of ground when plowing backwards the new 
furrow^ which was ever near the old,i as if the ifzziio/i was a garden 
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ground rated by a giant. Qude near the sawahs of the falh™ 
of Adinda (the child who wa# to marry Saidjoh^ (ind when the 
little brothera ol Adinda came to the limit of their fields, na the 
father of SeYdjah waa there with liia plow, the children ^od out 
merrily to each other, and (fach praised the strength imd oe ity o 
his buffalo. But I believe llist Saidjah’s buffalo was the ^t of nib 
perhaps because its masler knevr better how to spealt to lh(5 anunal, 
for buffaloes are very rtsponsive to kind words. 

Saidjah was nine and Adinda six, when this buffalo was taken 
from Satdjah-s fatJier by the chief. SaTdjah’a father, who w^ vtp 
poor, thereupon sold to the Chinaman two silver cuitam bool^m- 
hcriUinixa tom his wife's parrats—for eighteen guilders, and with 
lhat money ho bought a new buffdo- Saidjah was very dejected^ for 
he knew from AdindaV Utile bTother^ that the other buffalo had been 
driven to die capita^ and ht had a^sked hia father if he had not seen 
the animal when he was there to sdl the curtain-hooks. To this qii» 
tion his father refused to give an answer, and therefore the 1 oa ^ 
that his buffalo had been slaughtered, like the others which the chief 
had taken from the people. And Saidjah wept muidi when he 
of the poor buffalo, whiidi he had known for so long, and <=0“™ 
nothing for days. It must be remembered that he was only a child. 

The new buffalo soon got acquainted with the boy and obtuined m 
the heart of Saidjah the same place as his predeccssor^l^too 
soon, for tiie Wax impressions of the heart are soon snioolhed to 
make room for other writing. However this may he, the new buff^o 
WHS not so strong as the former: true, the old yoke was loo lorp for 
his neck, but the poor animal was willing, like the other, Md though 
Saidjah could boast no more of the strength of bis buffalo when he 
met Adiuda's brothers at the boundaries, yet maintained that none 
Rurpofsod his in willingness, and if the furrow was not so stroig^ as 
before, or il lumps of earth had been turned but not cut, he wiping- 
ly made this right as wdl os he could by means of hif apadis. Mor^ 
over, no buffalo had any such star on his forehead as ihU one Jiad. 
The village prial himself said that there was good itidt in the course 

of the hair-whorb on its thouldeis. 

Onre when they were m the field, Saidjah caHcd m vatn to his 
buffalo to make haste. The (mhnal did not move. Saidjah grew angry 
at this unuBual refractoriaesa, and could not reltatn from acoldmg- 

He called Kim a -. Anyone who has been in India wiU under^- 

stand me, and he who has not is the gamer jf 1 spare bun the 
explanation. 
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SaTdJah did not mean anjrthing bad. He only used the word be- 
eBtise he had often heard it used by others when th^ were dissati?- 
fiod with their bufTalaes. But it was uselcsst his buffalo did not move. 
He shook his head m if to throw off the yoke, he blew and tiembled, 
there was anguish in his blue eye, and the upper lip wae curled, 
haring the gtims, 

“Fly, fly I” Adinda’a hrothera cried, '‘Fly, SaTdjah. there’s a 
tlgerj” And they all unyoked their buffaloes, and throwing them* 
selves on their broad hacks, galloped away through aoivoAi, irriga¬ 
tion trenches, mud, brushwood, forest and jungle, along fields and 
roads, but when they tore panting and dripping with perspiration 
into the village of Badoer, Said]ah was not with them. For when 
he had freed hbi buffalo from the yoke and mounted him as the 
others had done in order to escape, nn unexpected Jump made him 
lose his seat and fall to the ground. The tiger was very close, , ■ . 
Tile buffalo, driven on by his own speed alonei. and not of his own 
will, had gone further than Sojdjah, and scarcity had it uon(|aetrd 
th& moiucfiLii^ wb^n it relumed Euir], placing its big bodyt flup" 
ported by its feet like a roof over the child, turned its homed head 
toward the tiger, which bounded forward—but for the last time. The 
buffalo caught him on bis horns, and only lost some flesh, which the 
tiger took out of his neck. The tiger lay there with his belly tom 
open, Saidjab Was saved. CerUinly tbero had been luck in the star 
on the buffalo’s head. 

When this buffalo had been taken away from SnTdJab’a father and 
slaughtered, Saidjah was just twelve, and Adinda was wearing 
wroftgs and making figures on them. She had already learned to 

drawings on her tissue, for she had 
seen Sal'djahs sadness. And Sardj ah’s father was also sad, but his 
mother still more so. For she had cured the wound in the neck of 
the faithful animal which had brought her child home unhurt As 
often as she saw this wound, she thought how far the gashes of the 
tiger might have gone into the tender body of her child; and every 
time she put fresh dressings on the wound, she caressed the buffalo 
and spoke kindly to him. that the faithful animal might know how 
grateful e mother can be. .Afterwards she hoped that the buffalo 
understood her, for he must have known why she wept when he was 
taken nwny, and that it was not Saidjah’s mother who caused him 
to be slaughtered. Some days afterward, Saidjah’s faffier fled out of 
the country, for he was afraid of being pqnUbed for not paying his 
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ijiTWi , and he had no other heirlooms lo sell with which to buy 
another buffalo. His parents had left him but few thineEi. However, 
he Weill oil for some aflcr the loss of hia Iasi huffelo by work' 

ing with hired anlnmls: but that is a very uiirciniiinerative labor, and 
moreover Sid for one wfio has had buffaloes of his own. 

Satdjah’s mother died of grief, and his father, in a moment of 
dejection, left Bantam to find work in the Buitenzorg district. But he 
was punished with stripes because he had left Lebelc. without e pass¬ 
port, and brought back by the police to Badoer. There he was put 
in prison, became he was supposed lo be mad, which I can wdl 
believe^ and il was feared he would run amok In a moment of frenay. 
Bui be was nol long in prison, for he died soon aflCT. Whal became 
ol Saidjali'a brothers and sialers I do not know. The house they 
lived in at Badoer was empty for some tinte> and then fell down^ for 
it was only built of bamboo covered wilb cane, A liule dusi and dirt 
covered the spot where there had been so much suffering* There are 
many such places In Lebaks 

Saidjah was already fifteen when bis Father set out for Buiteuiorg, 
and he did not accompany him thilher. because he had other plans 
in mind. He had been lold that there were geutlemcn m Batavia who 
drove in carriages, and that it would be easy lo get work as * 
riage bov^ for which young lads are used^ so aa iiol to dislurh me 
equilibrium of ibe two-wheeled carriage by loo much motion. He 
would^ ihey said, ejim much that way if he behaved himself per¬ 
haps in three years he would be able to save enough to buy I wo 
buffaloes. ThU was a pleasant prospecU With the proud gait of one 
who had conceived a grand idea^ he enlcfed Adindui house one day 
after his father bad gone away, and communicaled his plans to her. 

'^Tbink of iC said he* ^^en I come back we shah be old enough 
to marry^ and have enough to buy two buffaloes! 

^1 will gladly marry you^ Said j ah p when you come back, 1 will 
spin and w'cave jorongs and AtendangS-, and bo very diligent all I e 

wbiW^ . 

‘*0h, I hdieve you, Adiuda, but—if 1 find you already marrlcdJ 
"Sardjah. you know very well I will marry nobody but you. My 
father promised me to your lather*” 

^*And you youredb —? ^ 

t come back^ I will call From afar off, ^ 

"Who will hear it, if we are stamping rice m the village? 

"Thai is true, bul. Adinda-^h, yes, this is better: wait for me 
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B«4 Saidiah, bovr an, I to biov whta 1 nm to go to (be Keta- 


SBidjah oonaiderod a moment and saidi “Cotint the moon*. I ehaU 

moons, not counting this moon. See. 
floor cut a noich in your ricE block on the 

e Keta^n the next day. Do you promise to be there?” 

“ '’‘“f f ''" ""'I™"" «» ■urb.ll Bid 

He Jil£d j her and Badoer. 

I 7i Rankas-Belmig, not yet 

3 WaroDg-Coonoong, the home of the Asei,. 

To tT t**" L^' P-marangand, vvhich U« 

m a garden. The day after, he came to Serang, and was astonished 
at the magnificent and size of the place, and the number of filed 

them 

his wav and rh«^MI ^ ^ ' ut “ the coolness of the night he went 
k *' L . day arrivad at Tanimrang. There he 

£’sZwed'’h’’^*’L"' of hi* 

ahoufd fait m ^ *“ “** chance he 

I ti tt m Batavia. The foliowing dav toward 

er^mg he thanked his host and departed. As aooi, as it w™ dark. 

Xl"hiTr“ Welan: leaves Adinda had 

Se L„ L*^ ^ captivated by the grand idea of earn- 

nLTl ? buffalo®, whereas his father hod 

‘*"P*«ore. He hod kft her 

Wt iTo 5 T «> “oipfrd b» 

ikhTm 10^ something 

seeiriMl fl t’k 'f*'' J*"^>' S'* fiioons were already past. It had 

hlTllffil^ft i*k'^ r ^ *'* “« Adinda waiting for 

tk ■ !“ «’ore did he realiee the J«iA of 

the period before him. There was something in htToS ti^^ade 
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bid walk more alowly—he fdt an ofDiction in his kn«s> thmigh 
it was not dejection that overcame him it vfas a mournFiU sadneat 
He ihoueht of returning, but what would Adindn think of h« want 

of courage? . e , j 

Therefore he walked on, though not »o fast as on the fijrf day. He 
had the Melalti in his hand and often pressed them to his breast. He 
had aged much during the past few days, and could not understand 
how he had been able to live so calmly befoie, when Admdn wm so 
near that he could see her as often aa be liked. Now he cotdd not 
recapture tliat calmneas. Nor did he understand why, avi^ 

taken his leave, he had not gone hack once again to see her. He 
recalled how recently he had quarreled vrith her about a cord she 
had made for her brother’s kite, which had broken b«ause thwe 
was some dcfetl in her work. This made bim lose a bet he had with 
the Tiipoeroel children. “How was it possible.” be Uiongbt, to have 
been ajicrj- over that with Adindn?” If there was a defect in the 
cord, and if the bet «WJ lost, ought be to have been so rude and 
called her names? What, he wondered, if he died at Batavia without 
having asked her forgiveness? Would it not make him seem a wict^ 
man? men it was learned that he had died in a distant places would 
DiOl evtryoDc at Badoei U w«ll baidjah bas diied—be spo c 

insolently to Adindal” .. j 1,1 

Thus his thoughts ran, uttered at first involuntarily and sotUy, 
soon in a quiet monologue, and finally in a melancholy song, 

He arrived at Batavia, and asked a certain gentleman to take him 
into his service, which the gentleman did, because Saidjah spo^ no 
Malay—an advantage there, for servants who do not understand that 
language arc not so corrupt as the others, who have been longer in 
touch with the Europeans. But Said]ah soon learned Malay, though 
he behaved well, for he always remerahered the two buffaloes he was 
going to buy. He grew tall and strong, because he ate every day— 
not always the ease at Badoer. In the stable be was liked, and would 
certainly not have been rejected if he had asked the himd of the 
coachman's daughter. His master liked him so much that e soon 
promoted him to be a house servant, increased his wages, am _ 
tinually made him preents. to show how pleased he was. Saidjah a 
mistress had read Sue's novel, ao popular for a short while, and 
always thought of Prince Djalma when she sow ^Tdjah, and the 
young girls, too. understood better than before e Javanese 

painter, Radeen Saleb, had been so succeesful at Paris. But they 
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Ihoughl ^idjah ungrateful wken after nlmosl u three years he asked 
lor his and a certificate of gcod behavior. This could »oi 

tw refusctl, ajitJ Saidjah went on his journey with a jovful heari, 
tie coiini^ the treasures he was carrying home, in a roll of 
ba^oo he bad his passport and eertificatCL In a case fastcnetl to a 
Jealhcr girdle wmclhing heavy swung against hi« shoulder, but he 
^joy^ the M of that, and no wonder! What would Adinda sav? 
It con juned ^irty piastres—enough to buy three buffaloes? Nor was 

?!. r ■ 'T' ® sheath with his poniard. 

The hilt was mdeed a fine one, for he had wound it round with u 
silt waptm. And he had ettll more treasures! In the folds of his 
h>m^lDth he kept u bdt of silver lints with gold clasps. True, the 
bdl was short, but then Adindu was slender! Suspended by a cord 
round h^s n«fc and Wer his clothes, he wore a sillcen bag Jo 
which were the withered hfelatti leaves. 

Is it to be wondered at that be stopped no longer at Saneemng 
than to viiit the acquamlanees who made such fine straw hats? That 
he said *0 little to the girls ou bis way who asked him whence he 
came and where he was going-ihe n..ual salufuttons; that he no 
huger thought Scrang so beautiful {he who bad learned to know 
Balavm); that he no longer hid himself behind the enclosure as he 
did t^« years before when he saw the Resident go riding out fhe 
who «ad seen the much grander Lord at Builcnzarg, grandfather of 
Solo}; that he paid IjhJb allention to the talcs of those who went 
part of the way witli him and gave news of Bantam-KidooI-is no 
wonder. No, he had sublime visions in his nund*s eye. He looked for 
^e Ketapan tTM m the clouds when he was stiU far from Bodoer. 

^ c cau^ t al t lo emhracie the fonn thot was to mecl 

him under tiie tree. He pictured to himself the face of Adinda, her 
head, her shoulders, saw the heavy chignon, black and glossy, con- 
fini^ in a net, hanging down her back; her Urge eyes glistening in 
dark reflttiion, the nostriU raised so proudly os a child (was it 
IwssibU?), wlien ^ had ye^ed her; and the comer of her Ups. when 
r'" “J finyWy. ter breasts, now doubtiess swelling under 

her shawl. He could imagine her saying to him, “Welcome, SaTdjah! 

1 have thought of you as I was spinning and weaving and stamping 
the ri« on the floor which shows three times twelve lines cut by my 
^nd. And I am under the Ketapan the first day of the new moon. 
Welcome, Saidjah! 1 will be your wiffc" 
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Tbal was the cnusic that resounded in hiit cars and prevented him 
from listening lo ah the news that was told hint on the road. 

At last he saw Ketapan, or rather a large, dark spot with many 
stars above it. Tltet miist be the Ljalj wood, near iJie tree where ^ 
should again see AdindJi next morning, after sunrise. He sought in 
the dark and fell many trunks, finding at lost a rough spot on the 
south side of a tree, and ihnisl his finger into a hole which Si-Panteh 
had cut with his knife to exorcise the Evil Spirit that hod cau^ his 
mother’s tmUliiichE, a short time before the birth of Pantch s hide 
brother. That was the Ketapan he sought 

Y«, this W 09 indeed the spot where he had looked u^n Adinda 
for the first time with a diQercnt eye;. She had become dmerent from 
his other comrades. There she bad given him the leaves. He sat down 
at the foot of the lr« and looked at the stats, and wh™ be saw a 
shooting-star he look it os a welcome of his return to 
wondered whether Adinda were now asleep, whelhcf she had cor¬ 
rectly cut the number of moons on the wood? How „ j 
had missed a moon, as if thiity-aix were not quite enough! "sd she, 
he wondered, made him some nice sarongs and sie/idan^. wm 
would now be llviJig in her falher’s hoii«:? Then be thoug t la 
childhood, and his mother, and how the buffalo had *aved him froin 
the tiger, of what would have become of Adinda if the buffalo had 
not been so faithful. He watched the ainking of the stars, a^ as 
each disappeared, he calculated how much nearer be was to Adinda. 
For she would certainly come at the first beam^l daybreak she 
would be there. Whv had &he not come the day before* 

He was hurt that she had not anticipated the supreme moi^t that 
had lighted his soul for three years with indcacribahle bnghltieas; 
unjust as he was in his aelfishnea®, it seemed lo him^ that in^a 
ought to have been waiting for him. He coniplainwl unjustly, for Uie 
sun had not yet risen. But the stars were growing pale, and strange 
colors (loated over the motmtain tops, which appeared dw er os 
they contrasted sharply with places elsewhere illuminated. Here and 
there something glowed in the east—arrows of gold a^d fire darted 
along the horizon, but disappeared again and s«med to fall tlovm 
behind the impenetrable curtain which hid the day. It grew lighter 
and lighter around him: he now saw the landscape and could already 
distinguish a part of the wood behind which Bailor lay. There 

Adinda slept. * h. a i i 

No, surely, aho did nol slecpl How could she? Did ?he not Imow 
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that Saidjah would be waLling for bcr. She bad not afopt the whole 
night cer^inly; the viilage night police bad knocked at her door to 

® she had 

lulled that ebe had vowed to weave a rUntlwg whidi moat be readv 
fefore the first day of the new moon. Or perhaps she find passed the 
night m darlaess, sitU,,g on the rice floor, couiiting with esger 
fingers the Airty-six Un«, Or possibly amused bendf by pretendfog 
that she mia^eulated, and had counted the lines all over again 
each btne, enjoying the deJtcioia assurance that the thirty*sbc moons 
had come and gone smcc her Sardjah had left her. 

Now foat it was becoming light, she‘would he busying hersdf 
inlh useless Ltlfo ihingn, gUming from time to time over the wide 
horuon, looking for ibeaim, the Ja*y sluggard! 

There wta a line of bluish red. touching the clouds and making 
their ^gB light. The awows of fire shot higher and higher, and ruf 
over the dark ^ound, tUiuainaling wide spaces of the cardi. lawting, 
trossinfr iinro^g. running, and at last uniting in vast patches of 

*!!!^ f “aftJi in pigments of shining gold. There was 

red blue, and purp e. ydfow gold. God in Heaveo-it was at Ust 
daybreak!—Ad in da! 

Sauljah had never learned to pray, and it would have been a pity 
to teach turn: a more devout prayer and a mom fervent eapmssiou 
of ^atitide Ih^ lim would have b«n intpoMible. Ho would no go to 
Badoer: aclu^y to see her again was not so w^mderfol as to Jwait 
bar Mtmng. He sat down at tfie fool of the Ketapan, and bis eyes 
J*n«l«spe. Nature smiled at him, and aeemd^to 
welcome him like a mother. Saidjah was overjoyed at seeing so 

life. Though his*ev« 

tht^t always reverted to the pith 

whollv *r Ketapan tpcfc His senses were 

wholly dive to Admda He saw the abyss to the left, where the earth 

•iTimr- T l>“ffnln had sunk down to 

Adll b«n the bravest of the rBcue partv. How 

Adinda had clapp^ her hands! Farther aloug. over tlTm on Uie 

A pLah" W'f H waved over the 

™ &-Penah had fallen from a tree and been killed. How his 

httle on^as her gnef had been Ibs If he were larger! True, he 
itiM small, amaller and mom fragile than Adindn. ” 
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There was na one oo the little road I^duig from Badoer to the 
tiw- 

—By and by she would com& It was still verr early* 

Saidjah saw a squiirei spriog playfuDy op llie trunk of a cocoanut 
tree aitd ruH antiringly to and Ira. He foit-ed hiirtself to stand and 
regard the animal, for this calmed his thoughtSp which had been 
working hard since early morning. His thoughts then ran into song. 
There was s till no one on the little road. ■ * » 

He canght sight of a butlcrA? disporting joyously in the inctea#- 
ing warmth- - - 

Still, there was no one on the little mad. The sun climbed higher 
into the heavens^ and it grew warm. * * . 

Still, no one appeared on the little road^ * * . No cmei 
She must have fallen asleep toward mornings weary with watching 
during the night, during many nJgfam. Sba had not slept for weeks. 
That was it! Ought he to gel up and go to Badoer? That would look 
as though he donbled her coming. . . » That man over there was ton 
far away, and Sat'dj ah did not wish to speak to anyone about 
AdJnda^ He would see her alone. Snrdy, surely, she would come 
soon! 

He would wait.. ., 

But what if she were ill—dead ? 

Like a wounded stag he liew along the pathway toward the vilLa^. 
He saw nothing and heard nothing. Normally he would have heard, 
for there were men standing in the road at the entrance to the 

village, who cried out, Saidjah I SaTdj ah]” 

Was it his eagerness, or whaJ, that prevunted his finding Adinda^s 
house? He hail already run to the end of the village, and as if mad, 
he turned back, beating his head in despair to think that he had 
passed her house* But he soon found himself back at the entrance 
of the village, and—was it a dream? Again he had ml^^ed the 
house. Once more be flew back and sudd^y Btood still, and took 
his bead in both hands to press out the cuadn^s that stunned hitn* 
^'Dnuih, drunk he eiclaimed* “1 am drunk T* 

The women of Badoer came out of their bouses and saw with 
fiorrow poor Saidjah standing ihere^ for they knew that be had beoi 
looking for Adinda^s houAe, and that the houae was no longer 
there. . 

When the chief of Parang-Koodjang had taken awuy the buffaloes 
belonging to Adindfl's father, Adinda^s mother had difsd of grief. 
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and her baby sister aoon after, for there was no one to suckle her. 
Adlnda'a father, fearing punialmient for failing to pay hia land 
lax«, had fled the district, taking with him Adinda and her brothers, 
ne had heard how Saldjah's father had been punished at Buitenzorg 
with stnpes, because he had left Badoer without a passporL He had 
therefore not gone to Buitenzorg, nor to the Preaiigan, nor to Ban- 
to^ but to Tjilangkahan, bordering upon the sea. There he had 
hidden in the woods, awaiting the arrival of Pa-Ento, Pa-Lontah 
bi-Penah, Pa-Ansive, AhdocI Isma, and otheft who had been robbed 
of tlieir buffaloes by the chief of Parang-Koodjang, alJ of whom 
feared punishment for failure to pay their lair«. There, during the 
they had taken possession of a fishing-boal, and gone to sea. 
They steered toward the west, as far as Java Head, There they 
northwmd, luitii they canw in aight of Prince^ UUnd, and 
^ed round the east coast, going thence to the Lampoonj. That at 
1^ was what people whispered to one another in Lehak whenever 
there was any question about buffaloes or land-taxes. 

But Saidfah could scareely underatond what they had told him. 
there was a hiszing in his ears, as if a gong were sounding in his 
head. He frit the blood throbbing convulsively in his temples; it 
seemed os though his head would burst under the pressure. He said 
nothing and looked about stupified, not seeing anything. At last he 
laughed horribly. An old woman led him to her cottage. She would 
take care of the piteous fool. His laugh gredarilv became less hor- 
nble, but he shU spoke no word. During the night the inmates of 
the hut were frightened by the sound of his voice. He sang out 
monotonously: “J don’t know where I shall die!” 

Some of the natives collected a little money in order to offer a 
»acnfi« to the crwodile of the Tji-Udjiimg, in order to cure SaTd- 
jah. whom iJiey thought insane. But he was not insane, for on a 
certain night when the moon was extraordinarily clear, he rose from 
his eoL^ and quietly left the hut. and sought out the place where 
Adinda s hou« had stood. It was not easy to Hnd it, for m.nv 
houses had tollen down. But he rocognU-ed the spot by looking at 
the rays of moonhght that filtered down through the trees as sailors 
m^ure their positions hy lighthouses and mountain-tops. 

That was (he spot. There had Adinda lived! 

StumWing over haiWeeayed bamboos and pieces of fallen roof, 
he made hia way to the sanctuary which he sought. He found some 
few remains of the enclosure still standing erect. There had been 
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Adin^a’s room, and there waa the hamboo pin on which ahe had 
hung hex dieaa when she wag reliring at night. The walls of the room 
h-ere turned to duet- He look up a handful of it, pressed it to his 

Itp*, and brealhed hard. * * , * ■ ■ 

The neset day he Risked the did woman who had taken him m, 
where the rice-floor was, that stood in Adinda^s house. The woman 
was glad at last to hear him speaks and rati through die vlllago to 
look for the remairis of the floor^ She pointed out to Said)ah the 
proprietor^ and Saidjah followed in silence. He came lo the rice-floor. 
On it he counted thirty-two liTtes^i . * - 

He gave the old i^oman piastres enough to buy a b uflalo^ and left 
Badoer, At Tjiiangkahan he bought a fiahing^boat^ and after sailing 
for two days, reached the l-impoon Islands^ where the insurgents 
had arisen against the Dutch rule* He joined a troop of Badoer men, 
not so much with tlie idea of fighting as of Ending Adinda^ for he 
was naturally tendeT'hcarted+ and more disposed to sorrow than to 
bittemesfl. 

One day after the insurgents had suffered a defeat^ he wandered 
through a village that had just been taken by the Dutch army^ aiid 
was therefore in (lamesK. Saldjah knew that the defeated troop waa 
composed Iwgely of Badoer mcn+ He wandered Bkc a ghost among 
the houses that had not yet been burned, in one of them he found 
the dead body of Adinda^s father with a bayonet wound in the 
breast. Near him ky the bodies of Adinda's three brothers, still 
boys—children, in fact. 

Not far off lay the body of Adinda, naked and horribly mutilated. 
A small piece of blue linen bad petietraled into the gaping wound 
in the breast^ which seemed to have made an end lo a long slruggl*. 

SaVdjah went off to meet some Duleh sDldiera who were driving 
the surviving insurgents at the point of ihe bayonet into the fire of 
the burning bouees. He went out to meet the broad bayonets, and 
pressed Forward with all bis mighty until the steel was buri^ up to 
the hilt in hb breast 

Not long after there was much rejoicing at Bala via for the new 
victory, which so addisd lo the laurels of the Duich-Indian army* 
And the Government wrote that lran£|uillily had been restored in the 
Lampoons. The King of Holland, enlightened by his statesmen, again 
rewarded so much heroism with many orders o-f h.iiighlhood+ 
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lady murasaki 

lady MUI^AXI afepiuitM, ai. 9781031). B«U»tk mim diuul, miveiki 
^ poeL Lit^ moti of Uf« oanii«ci«d iiriih Empmir’i eoun at Kyoto, mil 
lA8t ycflTE m tiff entouroi^ of Emprcu Akika rjiii- f ,rort. The To/* af Cto/f. 
i» mwt impfcfliivf of Jopuww novek-^ iecUDm, irmsloied into 8 F^ gUiii.' 

ToJuinca hf Axihur Wolcj. Her aljo 4 duttc. 


THE FESTlf^AL Of RED LEAVES 

Thahe was tm elderly lady-Df-the-Webamber who, though she was 
an eiceUeni creature in every other way and was very much liked 
and resiled, was an outrageous flirt. It astouUhed Cenji that 
espile er ath'ancing years she showed fio sign of reforming her 
reckl^ and fantastic bchariour. Curious to see how she would 
take he one day canje up end began joking with her. She ap¬ 
peared I 0 be quite unconscious of the disparity between their ages 
and at once conuted him as an admirer. Slightly alarmed, he heycr- 
IJielm found her company rather agreeable and often talked with 
ber. ttut, ^lefly hecauae he was frightened of being laughed at 
If anyone found out, he refused to become her lover, and this she 
m^h resented. One day she was dressing the Emperw’s hair. 
When this was over His Majesty sent for his vdcis and went with 
them into another room. Cenji and the elderly lady were left alone 
toother. She was fuller than ever of languishing aim and poses, 
and her eoatunie was to the last degree styUsh and elahorntc, ‘Poor 
tarealurc, he thought, ‘how little difference it all maiesr and he 
was pacing her on his way out of the room when suddenly the 
t^ptalion to give a tug at her dress becamo irresistible. She 
glanced swiftly round, eyeing him above the tira of a marvellously 
painty aumnser-fan. The eyelids beneath which she ogled at him 
were a^tuied uid sunken; wisps of hair projected untidily oround 
her forehead. There was something singularly inappropriate about 
■ *f *«iueltish fan, Haiiding her his own insteud, he took 

It from her and examined it. On paper coated with a red so thick 
and lustrous that you could see yourself reflected in it a forest of 
tall itets was painty in gold. At the side of this design, in a land 
which though out-of-date was not locking in distinction was written 
the poem about the Foreal of Oarafci. He made no doubt that the 
owner of the fan had wrilleu it in allusion to her own ndvancing 
years and was expecting him to maU a gallant reply. Turning over 
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ill hifi miai how h«l to divert ihe cslravagant aidour ol ihw alrange 
creBtiirB, he could, to hii own amusenient, think only ol 
poem about the same forest; but to this it would have been dl-br^ 
JO alltide Ha was feeling very uncomfortable lest someone should 
come in and see them together. She however was quite at her case 
and seeing that he remained silent she recited wlh many ar’ 
looks the poem: ‘Come to me in the forest and 1 will cut pasture lor 
your horse, though it be but the under leaf whose season is past 
‘Should 1 seek your woodlaiid,' he answered, ‘my fair name would 
be gone, for dowa its glades at aU limes the pattering of hoofs » 
heard,’ and he tried to get away; but she held him hwk saying: 
‘How odious you arel That is not what I mean at all. No one hss 
ever insulted me like this before,’ and she burst into tears. Let us talk 
about it some other lime,* said Genji; *I did not mean - . , ^d 
freeing himself from her gra^ be rushed out of the room, l^TU^ 
her io great dudgeon. She fell indeed after this repulse pr , 
old and tottering. All this was seen by His Majesty who, his toilet 
long igo completed, had wnlched the ill-asiw>rled wi 
mnusemen) from behind hia Imperial screen. I am ways eing 
told,’ he said, ‘that the boy lakes no interst in the roei^re ot my 
household. But I canool say that he seems to me undi^y shy, and 
he lauded. For a moment she was filighlly cinharrassed; but she 
fell that anv relationship with Genji, even if it consisted of bemg 
rebuffed by'him in public, was dbtincUy a feather for her cap, and 
she made no attempt to defend herself against the Emperor s 
raillery. The story soon went round of the Court. It ^tonished 
no one more than To no Chujo who, though he knew that (mny was 
given to odd citperimenls, could not believe that his rien was 
really laiutck'ed upoti ihe fantastic couttship wldcli ruiricmr WM 
attribtitiiig to hijiis There seemed no belter way of discovery 
whether it waa conceivnibly possible to regard the a y m s^ac a 
Ught than to make love to her himself. , 

The attentions of so distinguished a suitor went a long way towards 
consoling her for her late discomfiture. Her n^ intrigue wss ©J 
comse carried on with shsolule secrecy and Gcnji knew nothi^ 
about it. When he next met her she seemed to be ve^ moss wiUi 
him, and feeling aorrv for her because she was so old he made up 
his mind that be must try to console her. But for a long while he 
was completely occupied by tiresome business of one kind and 
other. At last one very dbrnial evening when he was strollmg m the 
neighborhood of the fJn&meiden he heard this la y p ■s-yinj? mos 
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apeeably' on her lule. She was to gooj a performer that she wm 
often called upon to play with the professioual male nnuiciatis in 
the Imperial orchestra. It happened that at this moment she was 
fomewhat downcast and discontented, and iti such a mood she played 
vnth even greater feeling and verve. She was singing the ‘Mdon- 
growers Song \ admfrahly, be thought, despite its inapproprialeness 
to her age. So must the voice of the mysterious lady at 0-Giou have 
sounded in Po GhQ*j’« ears when he heard her singing on her boat 
at ft^ht; and he stood lisleuing. At the end of her song the player 
sighed heavily os though quite worn out by the passionate vebemenec 
of her serenade. Cenji approached softly hornming the ‘Azuinaya”: 
Here m the portico of the eastern house rain splashes on me while I 
wait. Come, my beloved, open the door and let me in,’ Immediately, 
indeed^lh an unseemly haste, she answered as does the lady in the 
song, 0^ the door and come in,’ adding the verse: ‘In the wide 
shelter of that portico no man yet was ever splashed with rain,’ and 
again she sighed so porlenlously that allhongh he did not at all 
suppose that he alone was the cause of this dentonstration, he fell 
It in any case to be somewhat exaggerated and answered with the 
poem,: Your sighs show clearly that, despite the song, you are an- 
omet a hrtde, and I for my part have no mind to haunt the loggias 
of your eastern house,’ He would gladly have passed on. hut he fell 
that Ihia would be too unkind, and seeing that aomeone eke was 
coming towards her room, he stepped inside and began talking lightly 
of indiflcrenl subjects, in a style which though it was in reality some¬ 
what forced she fimnd very entertaining. 

It was intolerable, Uiought To no Cbujo, that Cenji should be 
prais^ M a quiet and wioiu young man and should conslantly rc- 

1 ^- “•' frivolily, while all the time be was carrying on a 

rnu liplierty of jnUn«ting intrigues which out of mere clmrlishnrss 
he kept entirely hidden from all his friends. For a long while Oiujo 
had been waiting for an opportunily to expose this sanctimonious 
imposture and when he saw Cenji enter the pntlewoifnaiiV apartment 
you may be sure he was delighted. To scare him a little at such a 
moment would be an excellent way to punUh him for hb unfriend¬ 
liness, He alackened hts pace and watched. The wind sighed in the 

«««“ '0 

^le. And indeed he did now look as though he had fallen asleep. 
Lhujo stole on tiptoe into the room; but Gcnji who was only half- 
dreaming rnslaniJy heard him. and not knowing that Cliujo had fol¬ 
lowed him, got It into his bead that it was a certain Commissioiier 
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o( Works who years ago had been supposed td he an admirer of ibe 
lady. The idea of being disrflvered in such a siiuaiin^n Kv (hU im¬ 
portant old gentleman filled him with horror. Furious with his coiu^ 
panion for bpving exposed him to the chance of aoch ft predicament: 
‘This is too bad,* he whispered, T am going home. What possessed 
you to let me in on a night when you knew that someone else was 
coming?^ He had only time to snatch up hLs cloak and hide behind 
B Ion g foldirg-sereen before Chuj o entered the room and going 
straight up Id the screen began in a businesslike manner to fold it 
upi Though she vpas no longer young, the lady did not lose her head 
in this alarming crifiiap Being a woman of fashion, she hsd on more 
lhan ooe oceafion found herself in an equally Bgitating positioOt 
now despite her asToniahnient, after considering for a moment whst 
had best be done with the intruder, she seized him by ihe baek of 
h $5 eoal and with b practised though trembling band pulled him away 
from the acreeo, Genji had still no idea that it was Chujo» fie bad 
half a mind to showr blmself, hut quickly remembenjd that He was 
crtidly and inadequately clad, with bis headdresa all awry* He felt 
that if he ran for It he would cut much too rtranpe a figure as he 
left the room, and for a moment he liesitaled. Wondering how much 
longer Genji would take to recognize him, Chu jo did not say a word 
but puLLing on the most ferocious air imaginablet drew his sword 
from the scabbard. Whereupon the lady crying "Gentlemen! Gentle¬ 
men r Rung herself between them in an attihido of romantic aiipplb 
cation. They could hardly refrain from bursting into bughter. It 
was only by day when very carefully painted and bediiened that she 
Mill retained a certain superficial air of youth and charm. But now 
ihis woman of fifty-seven or eight, diattirbed by a sudden brawl in 
Ihe midst of her amours, created the most astonishing spectacle as 
she knelt at the feet of two young men in ^eir "teens bes^hing 
them not to die for her* Chu jo however refrained from showing the 
slightest si^ of amusement and continued to look as alorniing and 
ferocious as he could. But he was now in full view and Cenji realized 
in a moment that Chujo had all the while known who he was ^d 
had been amusing himself at his expense. Much relieved at uias dis¬ 
covery, he grabbed at the scabbard from which Chujo had drawm 
the sword and held it fast lest his friend should attempt to escape 
and ihtn, despite his annoyance at having been followed, bimt into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. you in your right mind? smd 
Genji at last. "This is really a very poor sort of joke. Do you mind 
letting me get into my cloak?* Wherupon Oiujo snatched the cloak 
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from him and would not it hack ‘Very wdl then/ sdd Genii- 
if you are to have my cbak I muat have youM,' and »o saying he 

res^f6 nod a long tusde followed in 
which the doak wte tom to shrtds, ‘ShouU you now get it in ea- 

secrets it » 

. ° To no Giujo; to which Ccnji Tidied with an 

acrortie poem in which he complained that Chujo with whom he 
nhar^ » tnany seci^ should ham found it necessary to spy upon 

«In- S'* ^ angry with the other and 

Mlting their disordered costumes to rights they both took their de- 
parture. 


SANEATSU ftnJSHAKOJI 

(Japanese, 1885- |,p*nf« drontg- 

noted fw dnranvmrmnal idwhiBical pi«,L Eml,«keJ oo impir*i.iYe 

MieierLaek. ToUiej Am bored 

Playii. Plir* kimmi m iruuUtMm; A F«mUy Affair. Tht Sjjiw. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR 
ACT HI 

il'^ luxtiricusly fumM in 

o «ger and rcodmg a nempaper. There it a knock ef the door. 
Shuzo* Come io, 

(Enier Hirolco, tus wife^) 
fflr(}ki>. Whttt 19 it you Wah? 

ISkt xffaSi herjeif cn a chair near him^) 

wii*7oii.^"^^^ ^ ^ ^ something 

Hirokoi Is it sotnetbing very important? 

Sh^o: Not csp^ially so. It is shout Jiro, voiir aon. 

Hiroko: About Jiro! Oh! that frightens me. 

JfAitzor Why ahouJd you be frightened? {Puts down the news¬ 
paper.} 
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Ifiroko' He 18 capable of doing such aJartning lhinga> 

Shuta: Oh, he is not so rash es all that. 

Hiroka: No; he isn’t exactly raoh, but H he made up his mind 
to do a certain thing, he would do it eT«i at the expense of ^ life- 
Sbuioi You are tight. But he is a very interesting hoy. He vrtU 
be a great man some day. if he doesn’t get switched olT on the 

wrong track. r t.* i. j 

ffiroito: And he has no regard whatever for hia home and 

family. „ 

5Aii;!o: That is true. Heaven knowa he pays no attention to me. 
He thinks ] wo old and stupid, and that 1 want everything my own 

WAy. 

Hiroko; Now, 1 doubt if he thinks that. 

Sliuro: Oh, yes, he does. He has a stronger will than I have, and 
he has more brains, too. He is a deep one. We gel on his nerves, 
and he pities uSs 

Hirokc: Do you ihint so? i i. j * c l, 

Shuio: Certainly, Now I am a self tnade man nnd had to liglit 
my way up in the world, but Jiro has always been taken care oE, 
and has led an easy life. That is why I cannot understand how he 

comes to be so strong-willed. , , , l- i ii, 

Hiroko: Somehow he lias changed a great deal since his brother 

Taro went abroad. 

Shuio; He hns .seemed to me very gloomy lately, and very 

obstinate. „ 

ffiVoJto: Don’t you think he will get over that when Taro comm 

Simzo; No; I don’t think he will. He will dominate Taro. Taro 
has strong passions, but his will is weaker than Jiro s. I doubt if 
Tar^> 16 cspoble cf ajiylhing diuigfiroiJS thfiti falliJiK ^ 

women. 

Hiroko: Yon class women as a danger, do you. . a 

Shnzo: I was only joking. Al any rate. Taro ^lU be ail right. 

He isn^t fooUshH 

Hiroko: 1 don^l like that kind of joking. ^ ^ , .. 

Shuzo! WcUy what 1 want to teU yw about Jiro has to do wilti 

Fuji 

Hiroko: Wilh Fnii? Surely notl 

SAuzo; You think not? Then liaten. To-dny ihe^father of Fuji, 
our former maid, came to «e me. and told me that Fuji had refused 
to marry the man her family had chosen for her, 1 ihmk Jwo 13 
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^ind thin. 1 heard, al», thiit about two weeks ago, Jbo w-ent 
J uji s house to free her, 

Hiroko: Did her father let! you tJiat? 

SAbmv No| he didu’i teU me that. You know what I think? 
lhal he and Jiro are working together—that they have framed up 
agamat I tried to catch (he old feUqw by remarking that we 
appreciated the hotpitahle way in which be had received Jiro at 
hia house. He said, ‘■Not at ell. We were atirpriaed to have him drop 
in so uneipectedly.” So much for that I am certain, too, that about 
two weeks ego, when I was discussing Fuji'e marriage with you, 
Jiro was listening on the sly. I thought so at tho time, and that ij 
why I a^ed you the neat day where Jiro had gone. But you me 
So stupid ),oii had no idea where he was. 

Hiroko: And you are too clever for anything, of course. 

• I * T- * sharp eye oa Jiro h^ause 1 am more 

mtenesiod in his future than 1 am in Taro’s. 
fliroko: Taro is more dependable. 

5Wo; Maybe w. And 1 admit that If Jiro should succeed me 
as heml of l^he famUy, things might all go to smash. But to finish 
my story. When I asked Ota, the man I «nt to arrange Fuji’s 
rnamage, how her family took to the idea, he reported that they 
showed neither surprw nor interest. That means Jiro bad been 
there first. Later on 1 remarked in Jiro’s presence that Fuji had 
refused the marriage proposal, ard I knew he was laughing up his 
sle^e at me, hat I didn’t want to have a scene with him just then, 
80 I Ignored It. The disobedient rascaJ! And I thought he promised 
you he woutdn t go to see Fuji. 

Hiroko: So h* did promise. 

Shazo: You are sure? 

HiroAo.. Certainly. He gave me hi» promise not to see her, on 
condition that I keep my promise to him. 

5Ab;i>? ’Hiat’s interesting. I am going to cross-exam in e him, and 
J want you here as a witness. But remember that ynn arc to be on 
the side of the prosecution, not the defence. He’s a tough customer. 
He knows already that we are on his trail. 
f/irtrko: That docsxi^t very Likely^ 

Shuio: But he knows that Fuji’s father has been here to see me, 
{A knock at ike door,) 

Who is it? 

/i>o (oHrjfrfe) ; Jiro. 

SAuro.‘ Come in. 


( Jlro cidmly sits on a choir mar his ntoih^Tj) 


Jiro UTial h it yau wanl? 

Shuio: Doo^t you kuoi*^ wtat I want? 
fir^: Well, I ihink perhaps t do* 

Shuzo: What makes you think sa. 

Jito* Soniediing t heard from FnJ^e father* Besides* you are 
so sharp that! have to be sharp, too, 

5Au=a: I have a number of thiing^ii to say to you„ But fimt of 
all, why did you interfere with Fuji*a monriagc? 

lira: 1 didn't go that far* ] merely went to see her father, 

Shuio: To get him to Interferejeh? 

Jiro^ Perhaps—though 1 have absolute confidence In Fuji- The 
point iBt I knew that if her lather trietl to diclate to her^ it would 
only cause trouhleT so t went to win hini over to her side* 

Shuzo: That fl a strange line of talk- What do you mean when 
you say you have absolute confidence in her? 

Jiro; Oh^ you are not clever enough to understand that. Fuji 
is deeply in love with someone who is also in love with her. I knew 
that ebe would refuse this arranged nnarriage, and I w^anted to 
make the refusal as easy for her as possible* 

Shuzoi Who is it that is in love with her? 

/iVo; 1 canT tell you that. 

Shuzo: It is not Ukely that it is you, is it? (5jrtrles*) If it should 
be, you would both have to commit suicide- 

Jiro: Do you really think it is 1 ? And do you really care as 
much as that about the fainity name, and the laws of conventionality? 

Iliroha: Jiro! What are you saying? How dare you! Say that 
again 1 

] can repeat it as often as you like. W^ould you drive apart 
two who are so deeply in love? Of course I can I tell whether or 
not they would actually commit ouicide. That Is a mailer of secondary 
importancCt anyway* But you are really so afraid of convenlionsl 
laws that you would drive them apart? 

ftiroho: Do you mean that you are not afraid of the criticism 

of society? , 

Siro: Not at all. I am afraid of it. But I am much more afraid 

of ruining humau life* 

Hiroko: What an unnatural child you are. You were bom to 
dLsgrace your parents. 

firo: No, molbcr. 1 think 1 was net bom for that purpose. 


^ough I admit 1 da not know why f was born. But certainly msl 
for aiijtJiing as easy tu disgracing my psrenu. My task i» more 
difficult than that. 

Hiroko: Jiro, be s|jU? Yaa are going too iar* 

Jito i Mother! 

Hiroko: I am sliocked al youl 
JiTo: Mother 1 

Htroko; I am not your mother, and yon are not my chdd. Go 
Ahead-—say what yoA please! 

Skuzo (to mroko): Be quiet! Jko didn't say that he wanted 
to marry Fuji. {To Jiro); Yon don’t know how aacred the family 
name is, nor how important public opinion is, and you don’t frighten 
me by all Aat wild talk. I haven’t the slightest nse for the sort of 
tnan that kills himself for the sake of a woman. Now see here, lire, 
len t It ^ue that when we discharged Fuji, you promised your 
mother that you would have no comespondcnice with her? 

with™* That ia why J have had bo correspotidetice 

You Are sure you havenY? 

/tVo.‘ AUoliitely. Some day, two or three vests from now, the 
imrn who wdj then he her husband will prove my innocence. 

iski^o: You had no correspondence. All right. But you also 
promJAed your molhcr tJtai you would AOt go to see Fuji, eilher. 

Jtro: Yea. I promised that. 

Shazo; But you did see her after all, didn’t you? 

Jiroz Yea, I saw her. 

Shazo: Ah! And why? 

hro: Well, 1 went to her home, and she was there, and I couldn’t 
help mwttng her. But I didn’t go there with that purpose. I did not 
break spirit of my promise to tnoiher. If you still think 1 did, 
please forgive me. 

SAuso; 1 may forgive that. But you don't mind, do you if Fuji 
becomes a gebha girl? 

Uroz Father! You are not going to punish Fuji because of my 
actions. I had to make those prondset to mother in order to con- 
vinre her of my innocence. I ought never to have made them! 
jhuzo; 1 oq arc ready to Accept your puqishmcnt ? 
hro: If It is what T deserve. 

5Aufo: Wdl then ... you will never be Fuji’s husband' 

, .9^' ^ ’^’^uldn’t be if you wanted me to. In the first 

places Fuji doesn’t want to marry me. 
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Hiroko: She doesn’t? You are not idling us that to clear your- 
self? 

liro: Mother^ you are bo luspleiottal 

Shuto: You are flure she iluesa^t want to marry you? 

liro: Of course I am. 

Shaio: Absolutely certain? 
iiro; Absoiutdiy^ 

Shuw- You have given me your ward m a man* 

Jirot And you niislriist me like a woman. 

Shuzo: You have been acling very strangciy. 
lira: How? 

Shuzo: First, you made a apecial trip to Fuji"® home. Next you 
concealed from its the name of the man who is in love iritis her* 
FmaiJy, you got angry when I aaid you would be gettiiig mixed up 
in a double-fiuidde. 

Jiro: The first charge I think 1 have already explained to you. 
The second ia made necessary by the fact that 1 have not the man's 
permission to reveal hia identilyi To the last accusation 1 will say 
that 1 got angry thinkiiig how cruel you arcp and how differently I 
should look at things if i were in your position^ I pitied you^ father 
and mother, for being so stupid as to worry over such a matter- 
Shuzo: Do you still imagine that we wtU allow you to marry 
Fuji? 

No. 1 never suspected you of being that liberals But if I 
were in love with Fuji so desperately that I contcmpla^ suicide^ 
then 1 think you would allow me to marry her, because it would he 
boLler for you to make your son happy than to lei him klU himself 
after a scandal. 

Hiroko: You are trying to make fools of ua. 
yiVo.* Yes; 1 am- 

// iroko : Y on have no respect for your parenta. 

lira: I have always gone on the assomption that parent* love 

their children. 

Hiroko; No child talks bock to hi® parents as yon do. 

Jiro: Perhaps not. But why worry over that? 

Hiroko: Father, why don't you do something to iuin? He makes 
me angry 1 

Jiro : And you make me angry- 

Shuzo; Jiro. you are amusing yourself at our expense just 
because you arc dever. You are forgetting the beneficence of your 
parents. 
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Jiro: Th^ tentficence of parmu! That ihouia mean ifivb,.. ihe 
thild happincaa. When a child growa up he doean’t love hia pareula 
atiy longer—he wanb to ran away from iheitu That is true in mv 

ca*, hut you still trying to impose your beneficence on mL 
and It won I work. 

Hiroko; A queer sort of child you are J 
_ ^iVo; F^her! Mother' You don’t understand what you are talk- 
ing about, Tou Icnow nothing of a young man’s heart. These lime^ 
are different frons those of your own youth. And besides, s youtit! 
tree do^n t want to stay in the shade of au old tree. A young tree 
jvanU the sunlight. It wants to brave the winds. Old people thinh 
life IS made for suflering; young people thini it is made for enjoy- 
To enjoy to the Meat one’s own lilel to find one’s own 
nappuiesfl—are not those worda beaudful ? 

5 ^ 0 ; But, Jiro, you must not forget sdf^crificc. 

Jtro: I am not forgetting adf-aaerifice. I would gladly sacrifice 
myself by mj own will, but not by the will of olhers. If I were the 
man you suspected me of being, I am certain i should leave this 
house and run away with the girl. I would wiUingly disgrace my 
parsite and become an outcast from society. 

Huvko: How dare you snysuchathing? 

fro fifiVoio); etJiL Jiro doesn’t know what lie is saying, 
r w he says he is not the man in question. (To 

Jjro>: J\ow that 1 am convinced you are not he, you mny go, I have 

noUiing more to say to you. 

(hra opens Ike door and goes out. Shufro and Hiroko took 
after kirn. There is a sUemx. Then _) 

niroko: Such trouble! What are we going to do? 

5A«zo; After all Jiro is our younger son. Maybe we will let him 
inan 7 her. Anyway, don’t worry about it, 

fiiroko: Jiro is a very quee; boy. I can’t understand him. 

SayJ 
WeU? 

I^ve thought of something^omething terrible! 

What is it? 

The man may be—^TaroJ 
Surdy notl 

* I 5 But why, olherwi^, should Jiro talk 

word of Fuji a dismissal. Before that be had written two or thrre 
tunes a week. In fact, I couldn’t understand why ho should write 


Shttzo; 

^jVo^ro: 

Skuza: 

Ifir<fko: 

Shuzo: 

Hiroki^: 

Shuzo: 
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tiD often, but I imppoaed it was merely bewuM the two boys were 
to W of each other. Now I realise more than ever how p^uliar 
It was. And Jiro swore he would never correspond with Fuji, and 
that he would ne%'er marry her. I dou't think he was lying. 

Hiroko ; Oh, if it is true, it is terrible! 

Quite right What shall we do? 

Do you think they will commit suicide LI wo aeparste 


Shmo: 

Hiroko: 

ihem? 

Hiroko: 
Shtizo: 
Hiroko: 
Shuzo: 
Hiroko: 


1 don’t think Taro h oa foolish M lhal. 

Then do you think it wUJ ruin his health? 

I don’t think ao- 
But he will hate us. 

Yes; 1 suppose he will- And Jiro will hale ns, too. 

Stilh if we were lo let Taro marry her, k would mean 

the disgrace of our house, , o * f 

Shuzo: Thai b just it. We would be asb^ed lor the 
our lives. {He glances flJ the door and speaks m a imeer tone.) Jiro 
may he listening to us. 

Hitoko: No, surely not! 

Shuzo: You can’t Irasl him. 

Jiro (outside the door): No; you can’t iniat him. (ffc o^us 
Ifee door uiul appears.) You were right when you guBsed ftiat laro 
is the man; hut you were wrong about their relationship. You have 

no idea how deeply they are in love. 

Shuzo: Never mind shout that. I fhall write to Taro and tell 
him that we know all shout his affair with Fuji, and that we are 
verysony, hut wc cannot countenance it. hi? .i. * ._j 

Jiro: II you write him that, I shall write him tbiaj Father and 
mother are very happy over the afiair, and every mg b 
settled much easier than you expected.” ! swear I t« 11 do this. TI 
thing has come to light through my cardesaucas, and i am 
ble for its solution. Both of them trusted m^ and I cobsidered 
mysell worthy of their trust. 1 shall iberefore help them get 

Shuzo: If you do what you threaten, I will dnve you out of this 

Jiro: I am ready to he driven out. I am Tcady to stand on my 

fert. 1 k«™- Ihil «1»» I low T.n. ■"'IW "«• >» ;•"? 

me. Wlm I cried • »hile •p., il »•> i»">y Iram* 1 P'l™ you 

both so much. , . . 

{There is an astonished silence on the part of the parents 

for a jew moments^ then — ) 
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Hiroka: What kind of a child is thwt 

Shuzo! Even ] bjq nsioDtshcdl 

hro: Drath would be nothing to me. ifears slori from A« erw.) 

I wish I cttuJd tum you out, but I haven't the courage. 
It IS harder for a parent to lose his child than for a child to lose 
his parent. Jiro, haven't yon someone you want to marTV? 

Jiro: I? Not yet. 

5^fcp.' Then 1 shall find someone for you. 

/iror All right 

S^o: You nre in Jove with Fuji, aren’t yog? 

Jiro: I can't answer that, 

Shuso: Jiro, [ will consent to anything you wish. You may 
yite whaler you like to Taro. It wLU make him happy. And even 
11 1 the whoJe world, I woA^t low you^ [ lov*o you* 

lira: Thank you, fotlicn Toro and Fuji will be so hippy! And 
momor, dan t yon worry. If yon do lose the respeet of Eocietyt you 
wdl gain our Jove. Please forgive me everything 1 said to you before. 

5huzo: Jiro, you Are pot ihinking about dying? 

Jiro: Far from it. I have «omelbing else lo do. 

(He bow$ and goes aui qisieity.) 

Sbazo (to mroko); Don’t worry any more. All your children 
have come back to you, I feel that T, too, am coming hack to von. 
Year after nest we shall see our first grandchild. 

(Hlroko looks upoi Shiuo. They smile ot each other,) 

Curtain, 


MU’TAMID 

MUTAMIR iAnhie. 1040-11)951. A memliw of tb« Ahbsstd Dynutv, wi» 
^csine Kms of Swills when Moidem Sjutn ww broken into prity •miau 
Later Josl h« kwgdon. nn.i Wm rJilrd to M«wtn. Qf importWW 
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THE PHILOSOPHER PENITENT 

Then must 1 lose my all of joy to thee. 

Thou plunderer, Time, and thief of my’ddighl. 

And in my cup of sadness shall there be 
No lingering Jecs of my felicity? 
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True, I have been of late no little wbUe 
A stranger td the lute-string add the cup; 

Sweet looks^ and tienmlouti eyea, and subtle smile 
Have tempted not^ nor eiuby fingers^ guiles 

And now behold, my head is waxen greyi 
Yet not with plentitude of years; and lo. 

My Htubs are lean^ my flesh confiuiued away. 

Yet not with waste and ravage of decay^ 

But because I have amned, and mocked the wise, 
And folded the fountain of my hopes. Alas, 

My spring of youth is muddied and there rise 
No waters but tlie salt tears of tbesse eyes. 

But I will chide my sorrow^ I will speak 
Thus to my weeping, saying: ^Heoco, my tears! 
And, O sad heart, strew not upon my cheek 
These symbob of the coward and the weak-^ 

For if the shaft of Destiny hath quit 

The bow of Fate, whose band shall be so skilled 
To pluck the flying arrow back? Whose wit 
Shall by a haiFE breadth change the conrse of it? 


Not Dura, not ours, who spend our little time 
Tracing a broken couplei on the sand. 

Till, wearied of the pleasant pantomime. 
Death, the great poet, adds the lacking rhyme. 


TEARS OF THE WORLD 


Weep for mo, friend, for now that I am hence, 
Lo, in TimeV dust Ae footprints of my pride! 
Lament, strong lions of my great defence. 

Shed tears, my young gazelles sjid dewy-eyed! 
Look ye, the cold stars even in the height 
Weep, and the clouds lift not theix mournful uJgku 
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W«p, WahTd, weep, and Zahi with the towers. 
Weep ye hr him that shall not come again. 

All watetn of the eaxthr all dew and showera 
Have tears for Mu^tamid, and the summer rajn 
That once strewed peark tipon htni, ia become 
A aca-wave full of fiand and sound and foam. 
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SAROJINI NAIDU 

SAROJINI NWDU (Indian, )879-lM9l. Gifml Enj^isi language Mewt 
Indian tbcMH, Oms oI (ural Indian* m aeiieiw maiterr ot E»6lwh tim, 
A iffimm wKo married out nf h« «*ic, nod laier became Prealdent g( ibe 
lodian Nftiiftna] CeogreM. Principal idnnies: TAe Colden TimiholJ, The 
Bird cf Timtf The Broken. F'ing. 


SUMMER WOODS 

O T suu tired painted rooib and snfl and flilfcen flo^rat 
And long for wind-blown canopied of crimson gubnahursF 

0 ! am tired of fclrife and aong and feat ivala and fsmet 
And long to fly where cassia-woods are breaking into flame. 

Love, come with me where koela call from flowering glade and glen, 
Far from the toil and wearinees, the praise and prayers of men. 

0 let UB fling all care away, and lie alone and dream 
’Neath tangled boughs of tamarind and mots^^ri and neem/ 

And bind our brows with jasmine sprays and play on carven flutes, 
To wake the slumbering serpent-kings among the banyan roots, 

And roam at fall of eventide along the river’a brink* 

And bathe in water-lily pools where golden panthers drink I 

You and 1 together. Love, in the deep blossoming woods 
Engirt with low-voiced silences and gleaming solitudes. 

Companions of the lustrous dawn, gay comrades of the night, 

Like Krishna and like Radhika, encompassed with delight. 
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NATSmiE SOSEKI 

NATSUME SOSEKI (Japincse, Writpr of bizarre and fanlaitie 

tilrt. mlk And poeK Studied m Englmid and [aughl English m 

jAp«n. Firel cjiorm&ualy ftnccwiTul unwl: f Am a Ctti, Uti*r ^rti: Ytfimg 
MasicT, Kti^amokurn- Hij ityJe, Imirk^d br wit ud urhiaily, inflMTOCed tk 
coantcmpororf Ja|yanf!» navcL 


ot/i? CAT'S GRAVE 

Aftxr we reiDDved to WasedA oar cat be^an to grow lean and lanliCi 
S e did not to want la join tli-e chiJcireii in frisking about at 
^1. the sun Hhone, she would go to sleep on the verandah, 

btret^mg her front le^ out straight, she would put her square 
chin down on them, and, fixing her eyes on the plants in the garden, 
would not move for hours. No matter how noisilv the children might 
play about her, she did not seem to be at aJl disturbed. 

As to the children, they practiraJly refused to associate wiib their 
old mend whom they treated like a stranger, as much as to say. 

This kitten isn’t friendly enough for a playmate.” 

Not only the children but also our niaid-sen-anl cared lillte for 
Puss: she took the trouble to put the three meals for the poor animal 
m a corner of the kitchen but would do nothing else. 

The piFM meaU, howes’er, were usually made away with by a big 
and thiev«h labby-^al of the neighbourhood before our cal bad 
touched thern- She did not even appear to get angry at tbU, and 
never quarreled. She slept quietly all the time. 

But her rnonner of sleeping was without freedom or ease. She did 
not lie comfortably and enjoy the pleasant sunshine, h seemed she 
could not afford to move but this is noi sufficient to daenbe her 
rtafe. In other words she found life exceedingly dull and she knew 
that she could not shake off this feeling without moving, but to 
move would make her feel more lonely. She seemed to have decided 
to ho BtilJ And pot up with her surroutiding’^^ 

Her eym were ever upon the plan Is in the garden, but she was 
probably entirely unconscious of the shapes of the leaves and of 
tlieir stalks. She lay with her vacant hluish-yellow ey« riveted upon 
some spot* 

Just os the children, her former playmates, did not seem to 
recognire her existence, she herself did not seem to rccognim the 
very existence of the world around her. 
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Sometime^ howcveT> she would go outt hke one who had bii?in™ 
lo attend to. On Oiese oDcas-ion^ she was invariably driven home by 
the same torn'cat ol the Deigbboiirh&&4r and, lerror-stricken^ she 
would spring upon the verandah^ break her way through one of 
the clos^ paper tloon and rush lo the heaithside. 

It was only at ihcw tunes that the family were reminded of her 
existence and that she seemed to fed any satisfaction in realizing 
that she waa ftiU alive. 

After several repetitions of this eiperience, the hair on her tail 
grew thinner little by little. At first the hair dropped out in several 
spots leaving small hole^like patches. These patches ^ew larger till 
her whole tail was bare. Latct on it hung down like a piece of 
rope. 

Utterly tired of all things, she began to Hck the affected parts. 
“My dear, Ttn afraid there must be fomething wrong with the cat,^ 
said I to my wife. 

“Perhaps so;” said she quite indiflerentlyi "^pCThaps its due to 
her advanced age.^*^ So after this I too left "the wretched anlinal m 
her pitiakle plighL 

Then after a few days 1 noticed that the poor cal wa.-? throwing 
up everything she ate. Moving the forepart of her neck with a wavy 
motion she gave a moomful sound which was somelhiiig between 
a aneeze and a hiccup. Pitiahle as she looked, T coaid not help her* 
So every time 1 found her in this awkward situation, 1 thought I 
would drive her out 

Otherwise she would go on spoiling the mats and cushions without 
compunction* Most of the kaU<tn silk cuslons used for visitors had 
already been spoiled by her. 

'This won*t do,*** I said to my wife- ^'She has some kind of 
stomach trouble^ 1 suppose. Dissolve some Aofaa in w^atcr and give 
it lo the poor beast.^^ 

But she did not deign to answer. A few days latcri T asked her 
If she had given the cal any hoian and she replied: ‘'Why* my dear, 
IVe tried in vain to make her take tlie medicine, hut she would ncl 
open her mouth. As you see, even when we give her fishhunea, she 
vomits.^* She added explanatorily^ 

"All right, then you had not better give her any,” said 1 crossly, 
reluming to my hook. 

No aooncr had the cat got rid of her nausea than she slept quietly. 

Lately she had shrunk into herself in un uncomfortahle way and 
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appeared^ to fed that she had no place to go except the verandah 
upon which she slept. 

Some changes were visible in the expression of her eye. First 
they looked as if they wee fixed dd some distant object brought 
suddenly into the near field of her vision and there was something 
calm about her eyea even in the midst of her wmehedneas. But then 
they iKgan to move in a strange way. The fire of her eyes, however, 
aa^ lower and lower [ike sheet lightning after a summer sunset. 

However, I left her just as she was. My wife also did not seem to 
we for the poor creature. The children had long ceased to thinh of 
iheir lonner pel. of coursei 

One she was lying on her stomach at the foot of one of 

e children s beds, when, all at once she gave a deep growl such 
aa she used to do when some one tried to seize her fish. 

I was the only one who thought it very strange at the tiine. TTie 
children were sound asleep. Their mother was busy sewing. 

After a while the cat uttered another growl. At last my wife 
dropped her wort. “What’s the matter with the cat?” t cried. “It 
would be terrible if the cat should bite our children durini; tlic 
night.” 

Nowens^ said she, resuming her sewing on the sleeves of an 
undersbirL The cat growled again at intervals. 

The next day, the poor crealnre lay down on the edge of the 
hearth and mewed all day long. That acemed somewhat repulsive 
to us when we went there lor the tea kettle or to male tea. But 
whenTt was evening my wife as well as myself forgot all about the 
cut. That night the cat died. The next moming when the maid- 
aervant went to the backyard shed to fetch some firewood, it was 
already lying stiff on an old litchen stove. 

My Wife took the trouble of going there to see the body of the 
poor creature. Thereupon, her former indifference was gone and aho 
suddenly began making a great fuss about it She sent for our 
nckshaman, and getting him to buy an oblong grave-post, aKo asked 
me to write something on it. I wrote: “In Memory of A Cat” on its 
front and "KonoshiUmi, tiwuma okam yoi arm," on its buck, nie 
riekshaman wanted to know if lie might bury the cat aa it was, and 
th^aid-^rvant added that she could not think of crcmalmg it. 

The children also began to moke much of the cat again suddenly. 
They planted two glass bom«, one on each side of the grave-post, 
and fiUed them with twigs of blossoming Aogi. They filled a cup with 
water and placed it before the grave. The flowers and the water were 
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changed every day^ [n ihe evening on the third day^ my ihree-year' 
old daughter—1 waa watching her through a window of my study 
—walked up to the grave all done, and after gazing at the plain- 
wood grave^post for a while, put out her toy dipper, scooped up 
water from the cup which was offered to the cat, and drank iL Thai 
was not the only time bHc did so. The water strewn with the fallen 
prfals of Aflgi flowers often served to cure the thirst of little Aiko 

in the evening quiet j ■ i 

On each death anniveraary of The cat, my wife has made it a rule 
to offer a small slice of salted salmon and a howl of rice with dried 
honito shavings on it before the grave* She has never forgotten to 
da so even until now. Only she seems to have come recently to place 
them on top of the wardrobe in her sitting room instead of walking 
out into the garden with them* 


NlZAHn 

NIZAm (PcfmLan, 1140-1203). Fint fr*tl rornamk pcrft of Penia. Spent 30 
yeart qomposipE hia KhiotriM (fiiw rjreaiiirM), of whicli Irfsl-Tmawn Is Khosra 
itnd Shirtfit. DedicatrfI pottM IQ mldB, but avoided conn Eft AIsm 

composed nJigloiu and moraJ poenw- Wort* cihibil ^zixaTagatit imaEmattonT 
m higiUf flnumratetL 

FERHAD THE SCULPTOR 

The flrst epic of Nizami was “Khosni and Shireen,” which 
rdales the love story of the King of Persia and the beautiful 
Princess Shirecn. Per had was an cmmcDt sculptor whose passionate 
love for the same maiden gave the raonarch veiation* To remove 
him from his court the king required him to hew a channel for a 
river through the lofty mountain of Beysxtounj and to decorate^ it 
with Sculpture. He promised also that if PerHad should accomplisJi 
this Atupendous task, he should receive as his bride the ohj^t of 
his lovev The ensmered artist accepted the work on this conditioni 
It is related that as he struck the rock, he constantly invoked the 
name of ShLrecn^ 

On lofty Be>^itoun the lingering sun 
Looks down on ceaseless labors, long begun; 
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Th* mounlain tretublea to tbe^choia^ wiind 
Of falling rooks thal from her aides rcboimd^ 

Each day» all respitCp all repose, denied^ 

Wilhont a pause the thmidering strokes hjc plied 
The mist of night around tlie aiiminit coilap 
But still Ferhad, the lover-artist toils- 
And stil4 the Aoslies of his aie beh^n^ 
fie sighs to every Mini, “Alas, Shireen T" 

A hundred amis are weak one block to move 
Of thousands moulded by the hand of love 
Into fantastic shapes and forms of grace, 

That crowd each nook of that majestic place* 

The piles give way, the rocky peaks divide, 

The stream comes gushing on+ a foBming tide,^ 

A mighty work for ages to remain 
The token of his passion and his pain. 

As flows the milky flood from AllahV throne. 

Hushes the torrent from the yielding stone. 

And, sculptured there, amazed, stem Khosru stands, 
And frowning sees obeyed his harsh commands: 
While she, the fair beloved* with being rife. 

Awakes from glowing marble into life. 

0 hapless youth? 0 toil repaid by woe! 

A king Uty rival, and the world thy foe* 

Will she wealth, splendor, pomp^ for thee rtsign. 

And only geniys, truth, and passion thine? 

Around the pair, lo! chiselled courtiers wait. 

And slaves and pages grouped in solemn state; 

From columna imaged wreaths their garlands throw, 
And fretted roofs with stars appear to glow^ 

Fresh leaves and blossoms seem around to springs 
/^d feathemj throng the^r loves eeetn nuirmuring. 
The hands of Peris might have wrought those stems 
Where dew-drops hang their fragile diadems, 

^d strings of pearl and sharp-cut diamonds shine. 
New from the wavct or recent from the mine. 

^Alas* Shireen at every stroke he cries,— 

At every stroke fresh miracles arif^. 

**For thee my life one ceaseless toil been; 

Inspire my soul anew,—alas, Shireen!” 
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THE EYE OF CHARITY 


One cTEning Jesiis lixigercd in the market-place, 

Teaching the people parables of truth anii gtace,i 

Ln the square remote a crowd waa seen to rifie, 

And Rtop with ioatbing gestures and abhorring criea^ 

The Master and bis meek disciplea went to see 
What cause for ibis cominotion and disgust could be* 

And found a poor dead dog beside the gutter laid; 

Re\'Qlting sight! at which each face its hale betrayed. 

One hdd his nosCt one abut his eyts^ one tamed away ^ 

And all among themselvea began aloud to say,^— 

“Eteateated creature! he pollute the earth and air!” 

“His eyes are blear!” “His eats are foul!" “His ribs are barei" 

“In hi* lom hide lhere> not a decent shoe-string left!*^ 

“No doubt the execrable cur was bung for theft 

Then Jesus spake^ and dropped on him this saving wreath,— 

“Even pearls are dark before the whiteness of bis teeth I 

The peltiug crowd grew silent and ashamed, like one 
Rebuked by sight of wisdom higher than his own; 

And one exclsimral^ “No creature so accused can be» 

But some good thing in him a loving eye wiU 


NOVALIS 

NOViMJS (Frudrkb van Mirdenbcrs, Crfrmtu 1772^1801) , One at mwi wisi^ 
aaJ writers of Germoa RopibuEig Setwok Callitslic medictxlJiJ* imbusd with 
tDTBiiqsl jind mythologienJ instiiralwuM- Creeled ibe “blue nowtr, fatori^e 
romBi^tic ny wilwi l. Died! yi^uriE uf fubemilofiilh Moftt work: SEV IIH- 

Guifthed nurtl. Hemtith ro?i Olttrdin^en. Fret-ferM paemi Hyntni fht IVighK 

THE POETS DAUGHTER 

The loumey was now ended.^ It was toward evening when our tra¬ 
velers arriv^, safe and In good epirits^ in the world-retiowned city 
of Augsburg, and rode through the lofty streets to the house of old 
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Sr JIS 'rli ■ ai«minated, «,d a merry me- 

-a if cE "^^rry entertainment? We come 

I A ““T *»« be at the uninyiled gu«ta! LiitJe 

doe he dream that the true fetivaJ is now to Wn ” f 

Among the gnaK Heinrich had noticed a man «Ko appeared to 
^ the person that he had seen often at his aide; in that WL His 
noble aspect ^inguwhed him before all the rest, A cheerful ear- 
oHtness was the spirit of his countenance. An open, beautifully arched 
fi,? grew, black, piercing and firm eyes; a roguish trait about 
Je merry mouth and altogether clear and manly proportions mad 

The U f ^ ‘^Kp^««ton. and where he stood, it seemed a. 

‘‘J ^ B-^ndfalher about him. 

J am glad, said the old man. that you have remarked him at once. 

and Khngsohr, the poet. Of hi. acqmimtance 

r.nd! ^ than of the emperor's. But how 

sl^snds It with your heart? He has a beautiful daughter; perhaps 

.he Hill supplant the father in your regards. 1 shall be aurp^Led S 

iraldfaTh b*«^bed. “I was ah^^t, dear 

friend”^'company was numerous, and I noticed only vour 

romV £ "Uial you are 

-L Ti 1** ' ^ ^ means to thaw you here. You 

shall flo<iii h^rn to look out for pretty ^yes,” 

Hehl'richl.S^t!!!’"®.'^ Klingsohr, and told him how 

Heinrich had obsefy«l him at once, and fell a very lively desire to 

be acquamied him. Heinrich was diffident. Klingsohr spoke to 

Z »nanner of his country and his journey'^ There 

heart . Heinrich soon toot 

r^L j «nver««f with him freely. After some time Sebwaning 

M^lhWie. “Have com- 

^Z\ ^ ^ father 

voir I ? 'I'ln.hering 

youtli. In his countrr the spring is late *' 

woni"r.W Mnlhilde colored. Th^y looked at each other with 

8™*'*'' ““dible words: 

Hid he Jike to dance?** Just a. he was affirming this question a 

Z'Jlv y- ber hi. hand, 

^e gave hers, and they mingled in the ranb of the waltaing pairs. 

h amng and Klingwhr look^ on. The mother and the mPT- 
cfiarit rejoiced iq Heinrich, activity, and in bis beautiful partner.... 
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Heinrich wsbed the dmiw never to end. With mlecsc sausfaelion 
his eye rested on the roses of his partner. Her uinoccnt eye shunned 
him not. She seemed the spirit of her father in the loveliest disguise. 
Out of her large, calm eyes, spoke denial youth. On a light, hesven- 
bbe ground reposed the mild glory of the dusky stars. Aroii^ 
iliem htow (aid nose sloped gra^:efuil]fs A lily indin^ toward me 
rising jua was her face^ and from the tiletider white neckjr p 
veins m^ndcred In tempting curves around the delicate chwfc^ 
Her voice was like a far-away echot and the small brown early head 
seemed to hover over the light fontL 
The tmjsic banished reserve and roused every mdinatioii to 
cheerful sport- Baskets of flowers ifl full splendor breathed forth 
odors on the Uhle, and the wine crept about among the di^M ^d 
the flowers* shook hb golden win^^ and wove cartains of bn^t 
tapestry between the guests and the world- Heinrich now, for the 
first timCfc understood what a feast was* A thoiwand gay spirit 
seemed to him to dance ahciit the table* and ui still ajinpathy with 
gay meiip to live by their joys and to inloiicate thcnisek« wth 
their deUghU- The joy of life alood like a sounding tree full of 
golden fruits before him- EvU did not show itself, and it seemed to 
him impossible that ever human indLoalioii should ha%"e turnHf 
from this tree to ihe dangerous fruit of knowledge, to the trt« of 
conBlct. He now understood wine and food. He found their savor 
surpassingly dcUclous. They vrets seasoned for him by a heavenly 
oil^ and sparkled from ihe cup the glory of earthly life.« » i 

It was deep in the night when die company separated- The first and 
only feast of my life* said Hemrieb to himself when be was alone- 
He went to the window- The choir of the stars stood in the 
sky, and in the east a white sheen announced the coming day. with 
fuU transport Heinrich exclattttcd: “You» ye everlasting stata, ye 
silent pilgrinis^ you I invoke as witnesses of my sacred oath- or 
Mathilde I wiU live, and eternal truth shall bind my heart to hers- 
For me too the mom of an everlasting day is breaking.^ 
is past* 1 kindle myself* a never-dying sacrifice to the rising sun. 

Heinrich waa heated* and it was late, toward morning, when he 
fell asleep* The thoughts of hia soul ran together into wondro^ 
dreams* A deep blue river Bhiminered from the green plain.^ On the 
smooth surface swam a boat- Mathilde sat and rowed, hhe «aa 
decked with garlands, sang a iimple song, and looked toward him 
with a sweet sorrow. His bosom was oppressed, he knew not why- 
Thft aky bright, and peaceful the flood- Her heavenly coun 
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nurrorcd lUeU i„ ihe wives. Suddenly the boiit began tu 
spin round. He cdietl to her, alarmed. She emHed. and laid the 
m_ the bo^ which continued inceawnlly to whirl. An over- 
anxiety «itod bin,. He plunged into the stream, but 
could inake no prcgrcM, the water bore him. She beckoned she 
-p^ desirous to „y something. Already the boat shipped 

™ Inwardness, and looked 

cheerfu^to the whirlpool All at once it drew her down, A gentle 
br«th stre^ the waves, which flowed as calm and as 

sgony deprived him of consciouenees. 
His h^t b«t no more. He did not come to himaelf ujilU he found 
hims^on dry ground. He might have swam fat. it was a strange 

Ik’*" to! his mind was gone;- 

fiJiy A litfle fountain Irickied from a hill, it sounded like 

ntSiil r scooped a few drops, and welted his 

porch^ ’’P®- (•ream the terrible event by behind 

felt hi^f so well so at home. Then he heard again that simpb 
song. He pnrsu^ the sound. Suddenly some one held him bark by 

voice. He 

kwked romd, and Matilda clasped him in her arms. “Why didst 
thou run from me. dear heart?” said she. drawing a long broU. “I 
^ «vertake thee.” Heinrich wept. He ptesae,! her to hi. 

exebimed with tears. “Scest 
thou dot blue waves above us?” He looked up, and the blue 

J, ^ \T 'og^Hier?” 

1 while she pressed her lips to his, and so 

iieilti: ^*7®= His mouth, which vibrated 

^ *“ renLiher 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 

EUGENE O’NEILL (Arntnc^ 1^-1^ Drimalht ijf ths tragic; mshbc oI 
life, often judged Amrrici'^s mdse importaiit fkjnt'igbt. Expcfienai m 
ieimin tetwrdod In early Pioys 0 / ffte Sts* After period in iiibtrtal«ui »nt- 
iorium, Atodied in flarraid'» **47 Worluhop’' and >Qined ProTincciown Playrr^ 
Stjflca range from nuluraliFEn of tht ifor^on, lo ^‘jipreisiioni™ of The 

£mfKror J 9 n.es, to iymboliam of the Creai Ged ^roipA, I* tecbiiiqni?^ 

of SlTOF^gr iniertiide and Bf^aening Bet^tmes Electro Nobel Ptiae, 


THE GREAT COD BROWN 

Scen^h Cybd^s pnrlon An automatic, nickd-in-the-alot pfayer-piano 
la at cento, rear. On its right is a dirty gilt second-hanc! sofa. At 
the left is a bald^poTIed enmaou plusli ctiair* Tho backdrnp for tha 
rear wall is cheap walbpaper of a dull ydfow-brown^ lesenLbluig a 
blurred impresaiDn of a fallow field in early springs 'Hicrc is a 
cheap alarm clock on top of the piano. B»idc it her mask is lying, 

DION is scaled on his back, fast asleep on the sofa, Hia mask has 
fallen down on his chesL Hts pde face is singularly pure, spiritnal 
and jifid. 

The player-piano is groggily banging out a sentitncntal ntcdley of 
'Molher—Mammy'^' tunes. 

CYBEL ia seated on the stool in front of the ptano. She is a strong, 
calm, sensual, blonde girl of hvonty or so, her complexian fresh 
«id healthy* her figure fuU-breaBled and wide^hippod, her moTe^ 
tnents slow and solidly languorous like an snimalV, her largo eyes 
dreamy with the reBected stirring of profound instincts. She chews 
gum like a sacred cow forgetting time with an eternal cud. Her eyes 
sre fiaedT incuriously* on Dioir j pale face* 
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CyUi (m the mtie runs cut, ^ancet at the e/ocA, which indicetet 
Midnight, thm goes slowly to to Oxon and puts Her hand gently an 
his fot^heod) ^ Wake iip! 

Dion Sighs arid murmnri drenmUy)^ “And He bid Hia 

hM<is DO them ^d healed them." (Thtn with a stan ht opens hh 
ffy« ond^ tmif silting up^ stares Qt her betvUderedlj) Wliar—where 
—who are you? {He reactm for his mask and claps it on defen^ 
sively]^ 

Cybei (placidly) m Only another female. You was campmg on 
my steps, sound asleep. I didn^t want to run any risk jeetting into 
more trouble wdtJi the cops pinclimg yoii there and blaminig me, 
so I look you to sleep it off. 

Dion imockiiigly}. Blcased are the pitiful. Slater! Im broke— 
but you will be rewarded in Heas'en! 

Cybd iealmty}. J wasn't wasHug my pity. Why should I? You 
were happy, weren’t you? 

Own (approt^ingly). Ercdlent! You're not a moralist, I see. 

Cyhd {going on). And you look like a good hoy^ too—when 
youVe asleep. Say you better beat It home to bed or you'll be locked 
ouL 

Dion imockin^y). Now you’re becoraii^ matemaJ, Miss Earth. 
1$ that the only answer—to pin my soul into c?ery vacant diaper? 
(She stares down at his mask, her face growing hard, tte toughs) 
Bui please don t stop stroking my achlnjg brow. Your bond li cool 
mud poultice on the sting of thought! 

Cybel (caimly). Slop acdog. I hale bum fats. {She looks at him 
« if wailing for him to remove his mask—then turns her back 
indigerentiy and goes to the piano) Wdl, if you simply got to be 
a r^lar deril like all the other visiting sports, 1 s'posc I got lo 
play with you. (She takes her mask and pais k on—then turns. The 
mask is ike rouged and eye-blackened countenance of the hardened 
prostitute, fn a coarse, harsh mice) Kindlv stale your dishonorable 
mtenljons, if any! I can’t sil np all night keeping company! I^'s 
have some music I { She puts a ^dug in the machine^ The same senii* 
mental medley beginj ro ploy. The two masks stare at each other. 
She laughs] Shoot! Fm all set! your play. Kid LuciferJ 

Dion (stmely removes hs mask She r^opj the music with a ferk^ 
/Hs face is gentle and sod humbly} , Fm Eorry. It has always been 
such an agony for me to be touched! 

Cytd (tal'iitg off her — -s%-m[Hstheticaliy as she comes back 

wid sits down on Iter stooli. Poor kid? Fve never had one, but I 




can guess. They hug and kiss you and !^ke you on their laps and 
pinch you and want to see you getting dressed and undres&cd-^ 
if ihej' owned you—I bet you l^d nes'er let them treat one of mine 

(hat way! . . /c j 

Dion {turning io her)* You^re lost Id blipd alleys, too. 
dEJiiy holding oiii his hand la her) But you tu strong. be 


friends, 

Cyhel [m(h a strange sternness, searches his jisee}^ And never 
nothing more? 

Dion {with a strange smile). LetV say, never anything les^ 
[She takes A£j hand. There h a ring at the autsUe door beU. They 


stare at each o^Aer* There is ^inolAer ring) - 

Cybtl (puts an her mask, Dion does likewise^ Mookingly) . When 
you got to love to Uve ifs hard to love Living, [ better join the 
A.F. of. L and soap-box for ihe eight-hour night! Cot a nickeU 
baby? Play a luue, {Site goes ouL Dion puts a nickd in. The same 
settiimenud tune starts^ Cybel returns, followed by Biliy Broujn. His 
face is rigAffy composed* hut his superior disgust for Dian cun he 
jeen* Dion jerks o§ the music md he and Billy took at each other 
for 0 momentt Cyhd watching the both’^tken^ she yawns) 

He^a hunting for you. Put out the lights when you go. Tm going to 
sleep. (She starts to go— then, as if remindfitf of semethiug to 
Dion) Life’s aU right, if you let it alone, (Then meckankuily flash¬ 
ing a trade smile at BUiy) Now you know the way, Handsonie, call 
agalal (SAegoej). 

Brown {after an awkward pause)* Hello, Dion! Tve been look* 
ing all over town for you- Thb place was the very last chance. . - * 

( inolAer poure— embarrussedly) he€s vdke a vtalk^ 

Dion (fnocAingfy)^ Tve given up exercise. They claim it 
lengthens your life- 

Brawn {persuasively) * Come ortj Oion, be a good fellow. You re 
certainly not staying here-- 

Diom Billy would like to think me token in flagrante delicto, 

Brown. Don’t he a damn fool! listen to mo! I ve been looking 
you up for purdy sdfbh reasona. I need your bdp. 

/Jion (eMlonuAed)- WHibL? 

Brawn. Tve a proposition to make that 1 hope you’ll consider 
favorably out of old friendship. To be frank, Dion^ I need you to 


lend me a hand down at the office. 


Zh’on (with a AnrjA laugh)^ So it’s the job, i» it? Then my poor 

wife did a-begging go! 
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(ref^lled^futrjdy). Oft ihc CftiUriry, I had Jo beg her 
y«u to iako iL (flW Loftt hciv. Dioi.! I 

MflTgarell And you >rouJdii*i if 
) ftu iver«i t drunk j i Suddenly shaiiitg him) What in hell fiss come 

uVGr >014 anyway! ^ „ 

me you gomg Id do with yourself—sink into the gutter and drag 

w^rr.^ working, what beautiful things %u 

were paintttig. how you stayed a, home and idolized the chUd^r 
-whw everyone knows you’ve fceen out every night souring and 

*“ “' ’'“' “'*''• •■•'"' 

f husband, not me. yoti 

pwiwn) What do you want? i agree to anything^cept the hu- 
mdiatioi] of ydJmg secrets ai ihe deaf! 

crfwrint? Bunk! Don’t try to 

crawl out! There 8 no excuse and you know it. (Then (w Dha 

d^nf fc^y-p^Vear/y, Dui 1 know 1 shouldn't tdk this way 

viuTl^r auch old pal-^and I hste to s« 

>ou Mnasting yoqr«!f-you who had more bruins than any of us! 

I ni^n^hal rvelLT^jr ''' 

frl«t* “<*>* Anthony's 

If you d grven me half a chance. After all, [ couldn’t keep cLing 

more! None what- 

ahaU'l ^ 

fiwtcn {cuger/y) Th^ y^^-]| jh^ -ji ^ , 

Dton (n^rrfy ni take the job. One muk do someOung 

llhZ «« « h\l early to be w^rying 

aW^hat*’"??’"''^"’ r J'h have to forewear 

;««} Into 

(rAeier A« W o# A« sAouWer end lenfAr nu^y frmn him 
—efttr a pause ). I* my faiher's chair still there? P / ™ 


Brown {turm away — ^embarrwed)^ I— Aon*t rwUy rcmemb^i 
Dion—ni look it up. 

Dion {taking off his maik slowly} * I'd Hk* to sit where he 
spun ^hat I have spenL What aliens we were lo each other! When 
he lay dead^ his face looked so faEiuhar that I wondered where 1 
Lad met that man before. Only at the second of my conception* 
After that, we grew hostile with cooceal«l shame^ And my motlier? 
1 remember a sweet sCrangc gir], affectionate, bewildered eyes 
as if God had locked her in ci^k closet without any explanation* 
] was the sole doU our ogre; her husband, allowed her and she 
played inother and child with me for many years in that hotise 
un^ at last through two Lears I watched her die with the shy pride 
of one who has lengthened her dress and pul up her Hair* And I 
felt like a forsaken toy and cried to be buried with her* because 
her hands alone had caressed wilhoot clawingi She lived long and 
aged greatly in the two days before they closed her cofiin* The last 
lime I lookedt h®r purity had forgotten she was stainless and 
imperishable, and 1 knew my soba were ugly and meaningless to 
her virginity; so 1 shrank away^ back into Hfcv with naked nerves 
jumping like fleas^ and in due course of nature another girl called 
me her boy in the moon and married me and became three mothers 
in one person, while 1 got paint on my paws in aft eadeavor to see 
God! (He imghs —daps ort his mask) Bnl that Anci^l 

H innerLst had given me w^eak eyes, so now Til have to forswear 
tny quest for Him and go in for the Omnlpri^ht Successful Serious 
One, the Great Cod Mr^ Brown, instead! (He makes Kim a sweepings 
mocking boKf). 

Brown irepeUed huf cajdirtgfy) ^ Shut ap+ you nut! You*re still 
drunk. Come on! Let's start! {He grabs Dion by the arm and 
switches off the light). 

Dion, (from the darkness^-mockingty) , 1 am thy shom^ baldf 

nude sheep! Lead on. Almighty Brovm, thou Kindly Light! 

Cartain 
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jmO OSARAGI 

OSA^CX JlllO lew- ). Emintnt novrlifl mJ tip- 

lonc^ wnl«. ftlajond m politicd «!«„ p^iidt law nud litrx.turr 

Un*apBe .nd hitignr. tb«, worW in Fgirisn Office. Author of 6 
m*j«r iwvds «J iiwuiMrabfe ofaon Biori«. In y, fiction, a parelKH 

logic«l obMJTVHllt. 

tfOrWfcaw/AT^; 

Saeko Mid g^-night and went up to her apartment on the iwcond 
Hoor. bJiB untiressed, put on a chemise, and Mt down at her dressing- 
lablc to take (lie piju om of her hair. ® 

ata^lLtrio"*™”* m the mirror 

* * miftute,' he atiRounced from the door- 

riling”^'**" ^ "Ottud- 1 Ihougiit it might he emhar- 

“HI pm something on. Wait in the next room." 

Pardon me for bursting Im, after all. Tin_ 

“Never mind that. Please do as I say ” 

^ body. Saeko felt 

Mhamed sndde^y and blushed. Nobu had looked away, but stood 
t^re waiting. She walked over to the bed and wrapped a light 
bmono around hfr She spoke as she was picking om an ohi. 
Can t ihi* Wait until tomorroiv m&ming^” 

“No. ft would be belter to talk about'it now” he insisted. “It 

™,eema ftane. I want to send her away-f want to throw 

Thats what I 

want to talk over with 

I hardly see^at it's any of my business. But aren’t you being 
raj« hard On Otaae? She’s served you faitbfidly all th«c years,” 
Tin lb “'''f “"Vdiiiig anyway. What about me? 

rtf r'f%*Tk** “*** fny youth with me the rest 

of my life. Ihey become a pretty heavy load at my age. I realised 

I was wrong ai the time, but my friends all acted that way, and 1 
wto young, so I |ust slipped into it.,^ 

plain you still haven’t 
what you did. 0/ course, it takes a human being to repent.” 
hadto finuhed tying her obi and turned around toward him. “Let’s 
go mto the next room. This place is a mess.” 
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^SaetoT’ He loniked into her facCt kb eyei intense. "Thatnot 
nice of you* Thb m your roorn^ isn^t il? !’in your Kueband- How 
can you order mo out? . - ■ Vni sonry from the boUom of my keart* 
You dou^t understand how Tve suffered these six years. Tve tried 
to tell yoUx hut you jual wouldn^t Ijateu.'' 

“You^re br-eaking your promise now* We made an agteement* 
and you canY change it when It pleases you. And be kind enough 
to leave that door open*” 

“YouVe cold, Sa^o—to stay angry so long about a trifle,** 

*^rio not in the Jeasl angry* 1 have oothing to be angry about” 

“You say that, and torture me like this?” 

"Torture you, indeed!" 

“Saeko. I didn’t want to say it, but a woman w a woman*” 

“Are yon trying to get pie ri^y angry? Are you trying to make 
me Bay what i*d rather not say?” 

“DonY get angry! Don*t get angry! That*s all I ask.” 

The color of fear on hia elegant face provoked Saeko to speak* 
**You who cnished the feeUnga of roy youth, you come ^here now 
and speak this way? And think of Otane, if you will* Sbe^s not like 
mcj. That poor oreaiure's been trained to accept this kind of life 
and think herself lucky to have it. She^s given herself to you enlirelyi 
with utter faith'—and you want to get rid of her now she no longer 
5ultB your convenience* It would be an abominable thing to do*” 
**But—if you gave her a decent eum of moneyf ahe^d be glad to 
go back to her parents.” 

Saeko burat out laughing. “I shall most certainly do nothing of 
the kind. 1 refuse^ dehnltdy* 1 find It a very amusing idea. Wbo^s 
buying what?” 

**All light- I can manage to scrape that much together myBelf.” 
“Tdl me—when you*vc sent Q^e away^ with whom do yon 
intend to go on living in thb house?*^ 

Nobii paled. He understood ivdl enough what she meant, but was 
too choked with humiliation to ipeak. 

^^Aren^t you being crueJ? OtaneV a good^ simple woman. What 
a shock ifU be for herl And have you thought what thinga are 
like outside now that yoqVe pushing her into the fitiects?*" 

**That^s why Tm giving her the money*” 

^Hbs she agreed to this? Or is it all your own idea? When I 
first found out about you and her, the only reason 1 felt 1 could 
forgive you wan that at least you loved her. But if you slighted my 
feelings out of pure whim, if you tell me now that everything you ve 
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been siyiDg te a lie—^areu’t you making it all tbe harder for me to 
bear as a woman? Tvc left it all up to you. Tve stayed out of ycmr 
way.” 

^Bul you were bU wrong about it Yoa^re completely tnifilaken 
about what happened between os.*^ 

“I know nothing about it and don't want to! The man is re- 
apon^ihle in snch cases. Otane and 1 felt embarrassed toward each 
other as woinen^ and you and she were shy of disctissing the matter 
because you both knew that what you were doing waa wrong. Well, 
good night now. Think it over* If this is whal you intend to do, 
absurd to complain about needing more inooey.” 

Nobu^s eyes flailed, and he shouted; ''Saekol YeuiVc in love 
with someone!” 

“You are! You must he!" 

“in leave it to your imagination. Of course^ 1 don’t know whal 
may happen in the future, hut surely you can see how improbable 
it is that I’m in love now. I go in for things the whole way. If 1 
were really in love with someone else, I wouldn't be at aU in the 
mood to go on feeding a purely nominal htisband and hb Nitmbci 
Two+ You can he sure of tbat| can^t you?” 

Nobu said nothing, but he put hb amu around her shoulders and 
pulled her toward hnn. They were strong arms, the arms of an 
oarsman, hut Saeko pressed her two bands against hb chrat and 
bent her body back how-like to ward him off. 

“Saekot it^s you Fve always loved. Really, from my Heart— 

"Take your hands ofl me. 111 call Chane^ T^e plaui truth Is you’re 
saying that because you want money.” 

^Saeko! Don’t say things like that!” 

"Never mind. 1 know you and your blood and your background. 
Tbinga have gone badly for you, haven’t they? Rut stop ihb dis^ 
gusting. unmanly display^ Instead of these attentions, give me Otane a 
eonsoLalJon money. Then we can separate for good. I hadn^l thought 
of it until you mentioned it, but there la a man 1 could fell in love 
with. I want to go to him^” 

The strength ebbed out of Nobu’s arnia. He stood stiff and spirit- 
less. His face sagged^ pale and ugly, with hb mouth open. Saeko 
took her chance, walk^ out the door, and called Otunc’s name in 
her ordinary tone. 

“Forgive roe, Saeko, forgive me^ Yoq shouldn’t lorture me so 
cruelly." Nobu was whining like a beaten puppy« "If you’re eatisfiedt 


kfs leave things as they arc. I’ll try to hear it . . . Bat don t 

angry. Please don’t get angry.” , , . rt. 

Saeko was liatening to the slUlnesa of the house, Otane wasn t 

try to act like a man." ahe «jd irritably. “But 1 seem to be 
more manly than you, don't 1 ? Good night 

Nobii was Blow to move. Saeko had reached the point where she 
couJd have iDasencd her sash nnd lain iowii on the bed right in 
tronl ol hinis She could have undreaed, mdiffereot to bia presen™. 
She had always taken good care of heracli, and her body wm &UU 
youngs It always gave her confidence to loot at it in a fnhdcrtgth 
mirror. The mao^s ?lowneM was irritating her beyond enduraneCe 
She Ick there was nolhlng too cruel for her to do* Nobn apologiE^ 
one last time and finally went ont. She didn^t even bother to lode 

the door behind him* i i j 

"Aah!” She sighed out ail the feeing she'd been holding in, and 
sprawled her thinly covered body on the bed. throwing oat her 
arnift and legs. She could f«I the dark BLillnew of the peony garden 
outside her window. The waves broke at ^Iller^'ala on the pebbled 
shore, but the sudden sounds only made the night more quteU 
Her eyes wero shut. Sho could h^r her troubled blood. Her imn 
waa calm. U had come out ol the incident indifferent. But she was 
becoming coiiscioua of iho weight of her extended body. 

Her heartbeat quickened suddenly. She bad moved her arms and 
legs deliberately, and then lealiiied that her new position was the 
same as the one she had token Bmomalically that night in Singapore 
after porting from Kyogo Moriya. She ibought about it, comparing 
the two positions in dclai) as though reviewing a school lesson* S e 
lay itill, her eyes closedt and the senoe of lui&hment she ha a 
that night swpcd into her body and lured her mind into a 
She wu like a sponge growing heavy as it takes in water. At the 
height of fullness, she bit her lip and moaned low, / i i,- 

He was so much older than she:, and he could make her feel this 
way! Her inner eves stared at this fact in growing surprise, while 
the inbuman lonelinesa of the way she was living now shadowed her 
heart. She had nolbitif in the world to fear now. But what would 
become of her if she went on as she was? Kyog© Moriya hated er, 
there could be no doubt. She thought of these things, and wmethmg 
like B tremor of fear ram up and down her almost nakecl f™?' 

She sighed, sat up. and turned off the lamp beside her bed. 
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OVID 


Ovid (LAtin, 43 b,c.-19 aji.K UrJiaTkc and »phi2ticaEc4 Lalin pofl. Of 
Iriill flULtr, trav£]fd widelj^ birforc dEvuling Mtlf tQ fanhiOD&ble life of Rodv. 
Earlir eiilcd for wantonncM In wiiiio^ EeifuiinB one ^f mo4l in^ucniuti vnd 
C^A4^cful porU of antiriuhj'. Mnjcr wnrlu; Ami^rts, Hercid^s^ AmatoFiot 
MiteFttm-phasa, Epi^mist ex Fftnlo^ 


SAPPHO TO PHAON 

Say, lovely youLbi tliat doth my h^ort command. 
Can Phaoo^s eyes forget hia Sapj^ho^s hand ? 

Mtisl then her name the wretched writer prove. 

To thy remembrance lost^ aa to thy love? 

Ask not the cause that I new memhers choose, 

The lute neglected, and the Lyric Muse. 

Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow. 

And ttmed my heart to eJegit^ of woe. 

1 burn, ] bum, as when through ripened com 
By driving winds the spreading ilamea are borne. 
Pbuon to Dna^s scorching fields retires, 

While 1 consume with more than Elttia^s fires! 

No more my soul a charm in music finds. 

Music has charms alone for peaceful minds: 

Soft scenes of solitude no more can please. 

Love enters there, and Tm my own disease. 

No more the Lesbian dames my passiQn move. 

Once the dear objects of my guilty love; 

All other loves are lost in only thine. 

Ah, youth ongTateful to a flame like mine! 

Whom would not all those blooming charms suiprke, 
Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding ey«? 

The harp and bow would you like Phsbys bear, 

A brighter Pheebus Phaon might appear; 

W^ould you with ivy wreathe your flowing hair. 

Not Bacchus' Self with Phaon could compare* 

Yet Pheebus loved, and Bacchus fell the flame,. 

One Daphne warmed, and one the Cretan dame' 
Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me, 

Than e'en those gods contend in charms with thee.. * * 
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Brown as I an Ethiopian dame 
Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame; 

Turtle and doves of different hues linitet 
And glossy jet h paired with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign^ 

But such as merit, stteh as equal thine. 

By noREi alas! Ly none thou canst be moved i 
Phflon alone hy Phaon must be loved! 

Yet once Ihy Sappho could thy cares employ; 

Once in her arms you coitered all your joy: 

No lime the dear rememhrBn<» can resnove. 

For, ohl how vast a memory has love! 

My music, then you could not ever hear. 

And all my words were music to your ear. 

You stopped with kisses my enchantiriB tongue. 

And found my kisses sweeter than my songp 
In all I pleasi^, but most in what was bratj 
And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 

Then with each word, each glance^ each motion Bred, 
You still enjoyedt and yet you still desired. 

Till all dissolving in the trance we lay^ 

And in tumultupits raptures died sway.... 

0 seairce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy! 

O useful time for lovers to employ! 

Pride oE thy age and glory of thy racei 
Come to these arms, and melt in this embrace! 

The vows you never wiU return, receiver 
And take at least the love you wUJ not give. 

See, while 1 write, my words are lost in tears! 

The leas my sense, the more my love appears. 

Sure 'twas not much to btd one kind adieu; 

(At least to feign was never hard to youl) 

**FaTewdL my Lesbian love/^ you might have gaid; 
Or coldly thus, “Farewell, oh Lesbiao maidl” 

No tear did you, no partrog kiss receive. 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 

No lover^s gift your Sappho could confer, 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her* 

No charge 1 gave you, and no charge could give, 

But this, "Be mindful of your loves, and live.” 
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Now by ihe Nine, those powera aiiored ty me^ 

Aod Love, the god that ever waiIn on theer 
When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

Thai you were fled, and aU my joys with you. 

Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stoodf 
Crirf chilled my breast, and stopped iny frecxing blood 
No fiigh to rise, no tear had power to flow* 

Fixed in a stupid lethargy of woe: 

Bui when its way the impetuous passion founds 
J rend my tresses^ and my breast I wound; 

I rave^ then weep* I curse^ and then complain' 

Now fiercer pangs disuaci the moyrnful dame 
Wliose hretbom infant feeds the funeral flame. . * * 
Stung with my Sove^ and furious with despair* 

All torn my garments, and my bo&om baret 
My woes, thy crijnea* I to the world prodaim ^ 

Such inconsistent things are love and shame! 

Tis thou art all my care and my delighh 
My daily longing, and my dream by nighL 
0 night, more pleasing than the brightest day* 

When fancy gives what absence takes away. 

And dresE^ in all its visionary charms, 

Restores tuy fair deserter to my anus I ,,. 

But when with day, the sweet delusions fly. 

And all things wake to life and joy* but I; 

As if once more foTsaken, I complain. 

And close my eyes to dream of you agaiu- 
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YITSKHOK LEYBUSH PERETZ 

YITSKHOK mBUSH PEBETZ <PDli»b Hebrew, iaSS.19lS)* 

Bom i« v^ni. 

flici between, trad il iOMlism wA jMdcnil^ Aflcr ^ include DOelrT 
heeme l»d« el n.w Teod in Yiddbh 

W«iidly oiienlfd rtorie*. and iymWie drtBWi (The CeTdee CAnwt, At ftie* 

KR Me Old Mvktt Pluee) • 

/f NOT HIGHER 

EaRUV ffvery Friday morning, at iKe time of Fenitential Prayer*, 

the Rabbi of Nemirow would vanish. . 

Hn was nowhore to be aeoMoilher So the synagogue nor in Ihe 

two Hoiww of Study nor at a miixyan. And Kc wm 

home. Bia door stood open; who^et wished eoold S'* ^ 

no one wouU steal from the rabbi. Bui not a Uving creature was 

could the rabbi be? Where shoidd be be? ’XfJ'*"; !Z 
doubt. A rabbi has plenty of husineM to take care of just I**®" . 
Days of Awe. Jew*. Cod bless them, n»d bvebbo^ ^ace, beal^ 
und good matebe*. They want to he pious and good, bat our sins ^ 
so great, and Satan of the thousand eye watches the whole earth 
from one end to the other. What he 8e« he reports; he denotmeea, 
informs. Who can help ti* if not the rabbit 
That's what the people thought . . v, „ t itvaks 

But onee a Utvak came, and he laughed. You 7“’ Ta7mud 

They think little of the Holy Book* but stuff themse ves 'Wmud 

and law. So iKia Litvak poinls to a passage in the Cewi^-^l 
JtiL in your eyes-where it is written that even Moses, our Teach- 
cr did nil ascend to heaven during his lifetime but remwued su* 
pended two and a half feet below. Go argue with a Luvakl 
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So where tan the rabbi be? 

“Thais not my business,*" said the Litvak, shnijjging. Yet ail the 
while ^what a Utvak can do!—lie b sehcniiug to Hod out, 

Thai lamc nighty right after the evening prayers, the Litvok steals 
into the rabbi's room^ slides under the rabhW ted, and waits. Hell 
watch all night and discover where the riihhi vanishes and what he 
does during the Penitential Prayers, 

Som^ne else might have got drowsy and hUen asleep, but a 
Litvak is never at a loss ; he recites a whole tractate of the Talmud 
by heart 

At dawn he hears the call to prayers. 

Tlic rabbi has already been awake for a long time. The Litvak 
has heard him groaning for a whole hour. 

Wliwvcr has heard the Rabbi of Nemirov groan knows how 
much sorrow for all Israel, bow much sufferings lies in each groan. 
A man’s heart mighl break, hearing it. But a litvak is made of 
iron; he llslens and remoins where he ts. The rabbi, long life to 
him, lies on the bed, and the Litvak under the bed. 

Then the Lits'ak hears the beds in ihe house begin to creak; he 
hears people jumping out of iheir beds, mumbling a few Jewish 
words, pouring water on their fingernails, banging doors. Every^ 
one has left, [l b again quid and dark; a bit of light from the 
moon shines through the shutters. 

fAfirrward the Litvak admitted that when he found himself alone 
with the rabbi a great fear took hold of him. Goose pimples spread 
acrcKiLs his skin, and the roots of his ear locks pricked him like 
needle. A Lrifie: to be alone w'ith the rabbi at the lime of the 
Penitential Prayers! But a Litvak is stubborn. So he quivered likt 
a fiHih in water and remained where he was,) 

Finally the rabbi^ long life to him, arisen. First he does what 
befits a Jew, Then he goes to the clothes closet and takes out a 
bundle of peasant dothes: linen trouser^, high bont^. a coat, a hig 
fell hal. and a long wide leather belt studded with bras* nails. The 
rabbi gels dressetl. From hiis coal pocket dangles the end of a 
heavy peasant rope. 

The rabbi goes out, and the Litvak follows bim^ 

On the way the rabbi stops in the kitchen, bends down, lakes an 
ax from under the bed^ puts it in his licit, and leaves the house. The 
Litvak trembles but continues to follow^ 

The hushed dread of I he Days of Awe hangs over the dark streetH, 
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Every once hi a while a cry risea from some mznyon reciting the 
PcnilenUal Prayens^ or frofn ^ ^chbcd^ The rabbi hugs the sides of 
the atreetE^ keeping to the shade of the houses. He glides from house 
to house, and the Litvak after him. The Litvak hears the sound of 
his heartbeats mingling vrith the sound of the rabbi's heavy steps. 
But he keeps on going and follows iKe rabbi to the outskirts of the 
town* 

A small wood stands behind the to WDi 

The rabbit long life to him, eniem the wood^ He takes thirty or 
forty steps and stops by a small tree. The Litvak, overcome with 
ajuaacment, watches tlie rabbi take the out of bis belt and strike 
the tree» He hears the tree creak and fall. The rabbi chops the 
tree into kgs and the logs into sticks. Then he make? a hundk of 
the wood and ties it with the rope in his pocket. He puts the bundle 
of wood on his back, shoves the ax back into ]m belt, and returns 
to the town* 

He stops at a back street beside a small broken-down flhack and 
knocks at the window. 

“Who is there asks a frightened voice* The Litvak recogniies 
it as Uie voice of a sick Jew^bh woman, 

“1,'^ answers the rabbi in the accent of a peasant. 

■mo is i?*^ 

Again the rabbi answers in Russian. ^'Vassil.^' 

“Who Ls Vassil, and what do you want?” 

“1 have wood to sell, very cheap/^ And, not waiting for the 
woiuan*8 reply, he goes into the house. 

The Liti'ak steals in after hiui. in the gray light of early morning 
he seea a poor room with broken, miiserabic fumlahings. A sick 
Woman, wrapped lu rags, lies on the bed- She complBins bitlctly, 
*'Btiy? How can f buy? Where will a poor widow get money 

“rU lend it to you^” answers the supposed Vasail. “It'a only atx 
centa." 

“And how will I ever pay you back?” said the poor woman, 
groaning. 

“Foolish one,” flays the rabbi reproachfidly. “See, you are a poor 
aiefc Jew, and I am ready to trust yoa willl a link wood. I am sure 
youll pay. While you, you have such a great and mighty God and 
you dooT trust him for six cents.” 

“And who will kindle the fire?"* said the widow* “Have I the 
strength to get up? My son is at work” 
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“I U kindle ihe fire,” answers Uie rabbi. 

As the rabbi puL the wood into the oven he recited, in a groaa, 
the first portion of the Penitential Prayers. 

As he kindled the fire and the wo^ burned brightly, he recited, 
a hit more joyously, the second portion of the Penitential Prayers! 
When the fire was set he recited the third portion, and then he 
shut the stove. 

The Litvak who saw all this became a disciple of the rahbi. 

And ever after, when another disciple tells how the Rabbi of 
Ncmirov ascends to heaven at (he time of the Penitential Prayers, 
the Litvak docs not laugh. He only adds quietly, “If not higher." 


BEMTO TEREZ GALDOS 

BKhJ'lO P£:REZ CALDOS (SpinJih. 1843.19^). ProliGe Spsulah ddveIuI, 
oflen CDmpired wilb DJekens and Tolsloy, An Obaerrio j oamtor of real Ufa 
with drpth and syrDpitby. Many at bja books tnoiintAf by UIiotI ideis-^cufr, 
Chtia, ao bufictiaaii of reUipoui and racial prejudice, and MuenVordio, a 
atudy of [Jw Madrid ciadcrv^orld. t^fl Jbontr flO navrl«, £4 playi and IS volumoa 
o( miscefluieous wriLin|;i, 


MADAM A ESTHER 

Estiieb SpinoEB, ihe wife of Moses Morton, a very wealthy Jewish 
merchant of Hamburg, who had afterwards settled in London, was, 
like her husband, descended from a family of Spanish Jewsj but 
the Morion family had got itself involved with Cctinan and Dutch 
alliances, while that of Spinoza had kept itself uniDixed, and its pedi¬ 
gree could be clearly traced as far back as to Daniel Spinoza, a 
Jew of Cordova, banned by the edict of proscription of 14<e. 
Esther Spinoza was a Spaniard by hlood, though not by birth; 
Spanish too in her aerioiu character, her deeply-seated and strongly- 
controlled vebetnence, her strict sense of duty—while the toclancholy 
light of her black eyes, her tall figure, and her graceful gait were 
those of a true Spaniard. Spanish too was her mother-tongue that 
she bad spoken like a native, from her cradle. It b a well-known 
fact that all the Hebrew families descended from the Spanish exiles 
have clung to that language, though for lack of replanting on its 
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native soil it tiaa often degenerated greatly: and the Spaniard who, 
even at the present day, visits Constantinople, Belgrade, Jerusaleni. 
Venice, Rome or Cairo—all of them plates whither some of the 
tniserable dust was blown that the storm swept from Spain—may 
hear among the Jews an archaic form of Castilian which rings 
in his ears as a melancholy and sweet surprise, as if it were an 
echo from the dead past of his native land-^ sigh from the grave 
after four centuries of oblivion. The Spanbh Jews, mosl of Incnt 
very abject, have clung to the language of their oppressors and read 
the rabbinical hooka in that tongue: their love for the country that 
has been so ruthless a step-mother is as fervent as their devotion 
to that ancient eastern home which they have never recov^cd, and 
they weep for her as hundreds of years ago they wept by the waters 
of Babylon. The feeling is less strong, no doubt, among the wealthier 
Hebrews. The Spinoeas loved the memory of the second country 
they had lost, but Esther hated the land with all her heart, CMepl- 
ing the language which she Itepl up diligently and took cart to leach 

to her children. , 

She did not profess her own faith with any fervor of enthusiasm; 
sim, she w« loval to It with a steady and dtitUul feeling which was 
not so much devotion as reaped for the creed of her ancestors 
and attachment to the name and history of an unhappy and perse¬ 
cuted race. This indeed amounted to a passion, a fanaticism, which 
might have reproduced in her the grand characteristics of Deborah 
the “Mother in farad" of Jad who transfixed the foe with a nail 
of the tragical Judith and gentler heroine Esther, The spirit of her 
race filled her and inspired her. hut she had not the same dcvotmin 
to its formulas and riles; and though she fulfilled its precepts with 
her children and servants, she did so because she Y'' 

iQ perp€luale thii polcnt bond of ynion —b sort of idenl falbcrdand 
on whose sacred ground a hapless nation, bereft of soil, might meet. 
Esther was a mode! of the domestic virtues which are unive^l 
among the higher class of Hebrew women, and which neither 

cause surprise nor give rise to invidious reflections. There is no 
need to anal)'^ them, nor to >vondct wb'etlirr+ as msi'y oiljg i t 

the secret of them lies in superior culture nr in intrinsic natural 
morality. She was a good wife and a tender mother, and those who 
said she was worthy to have be«i a Oiriatian did her no more than 

***Ehiher and her husband were enormously weBlthy; it might W 
said of them that the Lord had prospered the work of their hands. 
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Th^ lived in P^fect liarmoii^, Aurrciiiided by every liutury that art 
MtiJd produce. Their houaes almost revived the fabuloua sloriea of 
the palace of Haroun-al^Raschid. They were respected by oU and 
the ^etts even of Kings; and having acquired a financial posilion 
which almost gave them the Importance of a political power, they 
had extricated Nations from difficulties. Thei- had no native soil, 
but ^e proudest rulers had aued to them; title*, honom, respect, 
CDCflidernbozip po«iiioii and adubtion—all that poteDlatea eniov or 
covet, was tjieini. They stood like divinities, before whom wery 
minister of finance was ready to burn incense; and the Pope him- 
sc . M secubr sovereign, gave Uicm tiUea and crosses and never 
called them Deteuies, but on the contrary, “potent scignora.” Esther 
Sipinora having visited Rome, a Cardinal constitnted himself her 
gfuj e through the collectiotts, and another presented her with 
mosaics, cameos and camelians, while a third sold her a marble 
enicifix for a th^and fwf«. and for five htiudred a Spanisli 
mmi^ript of the Tabnad, on velium, of ihe XIIIlh century. 

■ ^7 w ** Iting^fom but they reigtied everywhere, for the domin¬ 
ion of Mammon js a wide one; “the earth b liM.” we may aev, 
and the fulness thereof and the home of the north and the south 
wm^ No one had ever thought of asking any member of this 
ilJustnous family in the exalted position tJiey occupied, whether 
they too had said: “Crucifr Him and release uaio uj Rai-raioj.*’ 

^ in spite of her fifty years. Madama Esther was still citronely 
handsome, as among Spanish women of rank is not uncommon; it 
may he account^l for by the fiaeiy-iempered balance of certain 
natures, comhin^ with easy circumstances and the inestimable 
advantage of a life free from anxiety, menial toil and no mo« 
imtfcring or sorrow than is enough to prove that perfect happiness is 
htil a myth. She indulged in few arts of the toUet, and those she 
used were not to conceal her years, but merely to make them look 
l«autiful as though she were proud of her bright and fresh maluritv, 
the true homage of age to youth. In looking at her it became easy to 
undmtand the lasting spring of the women of whom wc are told 
in the Bible that they lived a hundred and twenty yeort and more, 
as though it were nothing. 
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SAEVT-JOHN PERSE 


SAir^TJOfiN PERSE {AkxLi ^nuLegcr French^ 1887- )# Elrfiitlt 

poet and diplomat. Bffro in Gmtd^kfipe, wHit to Faria for Educatian. EatcitHl 
thf Forei^ Service, workmf ckMljr vilh Briand. C*m« to America when 
Nade look Ftmdcc. Pdiiitc^ of rkh and unmiual images eiprclolly adiniTnd! 
by poeta and iolrliccluala, MoaE funaiia work, Anahasii, haa licrn kranalatEd 

by T. S. ElioL 

SNOIFS 

And then came the snows, the first snows of al»cn«, felling upon 
the great woven clothi of dreanis and reality; and with every 
aOLiction rend Lied to men of memory, there come the freshness of 
clean sheets on our teirtpies+ And il was in the morning, under the 
grey sak of dawn, a little before the Ei]rth hour,, as in a haven of 
fortune, an asylum of gruce and mercy where the swarm of the 
great odes of silence could be scattered* 

And ail the nighty unkno^Ti to us, beneath that canopy ul feather^ 
bearing its noble imprint and cure of souls, the high towns of 
pumice-stone perforalixl by luminous insects had not ceased to grow 
and excels in the oblivion of their weight. And they alone knew 
something about il whose memory h uncertain whose story aberrant. 
The share that the mind took in these conspicuous ihmgs, we do 
hot know. 

No one surprised^ no one knevr the first laying of that silky hour 
on the lofUeiit brow of stone^ the first touch of that agile and very 
fulile things the sweep as it were of eydashe*. On the bronze revet¬ 
ments and the out-thrusts of chromium-plated steel, on the rubble 
of heavy porcetaint on the coarse-glass tiles, on the black-marble 
spindle and on the while-metn] spur^ no one auipriaed, no one 
tarnished it. 

This mist of a breath at its birth, like the first fright of a blade 
unsheathetl . , . it was snowing and we shall tell the wonder of it: 
dawn silent in its plnmea, like a great fabulous owl a prey to the 
winds of the spirit, pufifed oul its white dahlia body. On all sides 
a miracle and a fete. May grace alight on this terrace-slope where 
the Architect showed to ua one reecnl summer the eggi of a night-jar. 
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ALEXANDER PETOn 


ALEXANDER PCTdFl (MuBBiirua, 18221849}. Mut widdr kDtnfn Hun- 
KniBa ppet. Fighicr lor Hiuifariui ioilepcadenet in the 184 (r«. MajoHiy ol 
hii compMiilonn wp umpltf modEled on folk jneir;, Nalnble fot Tfrid 

unAgiiiAiiaE4 GcTy pAtridtiani. 


LONGING FOR DEATH 

Give jne a coffio and a ^avCr 
Atid let the grave be deep and low; 

And bury with me all ] feels 

AH passions fttroog^ all tbougbla of woe. 

Of mind aod hearlp twice cumed^ cVr have 
You been tbe bane of my whole lifel 

Why torture me witb bunung sootirge? 

^y ahould bot end now al thii Etrife? 

Why should this feverish brain inspire 
To rise above the stars or high? 

When angry Fate bath it ordained 
Thai crawl upon the earth should L 


Why have I not fair heavenly wingSt 
If my aims soar to heaven's dome? 

To carry me into heights where 
ImmortaUly is al home! 

And if to me this world is void 
Of |oy^ why have I, ibcti, b breast? 

Created that of human joys 

It be the home, the sheltering nest! 

Or if there be a heart which Rames 
And bums in pasaion^s df?ep abyss, 

Whyp then, this icy look on me, 

Thou Cod of happiness and bliss? 
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CiT« me a coffin and a graven 

And let the grave be deep and tow; 

Arid burj with me all I fed, 

AU pa^aioDs strong, all thoughts of woe. 


IF COD 

If God Almighty thus Si6 speak to me: 

*'My son* 1 fraot permission imto thee 
To have thy Death iJ thou th^^lf shall say;” 
Thus unto my Creator 1 would pray: 

**1^1 tl be aiilumDt when ihe zephyrs away 
The sere leaves wherewith mellow sunbeams play; 
And let me hear om:* more the sad, sweet song 
Of eiranl btrdH, that will be missed ere long, 

^^And unperceived, as winter's chilling breath 
Waiting o'er auttumi bearing snbtle Deaih 
Thus lei Death come; most wdeotne will Re he 
If 1 observe Him when he^s close to me. 

*^Ljkc to the birds, agab I will outpour 
A mellower lime than e'er I sang before, 

A song which moves the heart, makes dim the eyes 
And mounts up swetlJng lo the very skies* 

^*And, as my swan song draweth to its end. 

My sweetheart fair and true may o^cr me bend; 
Thus would I die, caressing her fair face> 

Kissing the one on earth who holds most grace* 

"But if the Lord this boon should disallow. 

With spring of war lei Him the land endow; 

When the rose-blooms that color earth again 
Are blood-red rosea in the breasts of men-” 
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FRANCESCO PETRARCA 

FRANCESCO PETRARCA (Ifdiia, l3(Mrl374>* Lalb ind haUmn Poei 

LturettE. PiccamDT tfee Rf£uJbbk&{^ hn* bem c&Ued fint 

milt af leltm." Now best ROiEiiibcE'H! for bw Ilili£U La Rim^ id- 

dmecd to hU bclovtd* Louft Tli™ rcfniintd ehoJoIs of fitylo for ctiUturJnL 
Also wrote Latin tplc, Africa^, and mimy Ifttors and philosophie treatiM fn 
the claiak Latin Manner. 

SONNETS TO LAURA 

All ye who list^, m wiJdJy warbled 
Those ^ighs with which my yauthhil heart was fed, 

Ercwhile fond passion’^s male I wont to tread, 

Erewhilc 1 lived estrangM to manliei paint 
For all those vain desires, and griefs as vain, 

Those tears^ those plaintB^ by amVoiis fancy bred* 

If ye by love's strong power have e'er been led^ 

Pity, nay, baply pardon, I may gain. 

Oft on my check the consdons crimson giows. 

And sad refleclion tells^angratefui thought 
Hovr jeering crowds have mocked my love-lom w^oea; 

Bui foUy^s fruits are penitence and shame, 

Witli this just maxim. I've too dearly bought, 

That man^s applause is but a transient dream. 

Poor, solitary bird, that pour^st thy iay^ 

Or haply mournest the sweet season gone. 

As chilly night and winter harry on. 

And daylight fades, and snminer Hies awayf 
If, as the cares thnl swell thy little throat 

Thou knew'st alike the woes that wound my nest, 

Oh+ thou wouldst house thee in this kindred breast, 

And mix with mine thy melancholy note! 

Yet little know I ours are kindred ills: 

She still may live the object of tliy song: 

Not so for me stem Death or Heaven wills! 

But the sad scosmi, end less grateful hour. 

And of past joy and sorrow thoughts that throng. 

Prompt my full heart this idle lay to poiir. 

Alone and pensive, the deserted strand 

1 wonder o^er with slow and measured pucef 
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And shun with eager eye ike Ljght»t trace 
Of humaji foot imprinted on the wnd. 

I find, alai! no other ro^ling-pIacB 

From ike keen eye of man; for, in the show 
Of joys gone by, it reads upon my face 
The traces of the flume that bums bdow. 

And thus, at lengtjL, each leafy monnt and plain^ 

Each wandering stream and shady forest, know^ 
What others know not, alt my life of pain. 

And e'en as through the wildest traclB I gOt 
Love whispers in my ear his lender strain^ 

Which 1 with trembling iip repeat to him again. 

Swift current, that from rocky Alpine vein. 

Gathering the trihule to thy walen fret, 

Mov’st joyous onward night and day with me. 

Where nature leads thee, me lovers tyrant chain! 

Roll freely on; nor toil nor rest restrain 
Thine arrowy course; bat ere thou yieldesl m 
The tribute of thy waters to the main, 

Seek out heaven^s purfst sky^ earth's deepest green; 
There will thou find the bright and living beam 
That oVr thy left bank pheds ils heavenly rays: 

If unto her too slow my footsteps seem,— 

While by her feel thy lingering cuTrent fltraya, 
Forming to words the murmurs of its stream,— 

Say that the weary flesh the willing soul delays. 

[n what ideal world or part of heaven 
Did Nature find the model of that face 
And form, so fraught with loVfdiness and grace. 

In which to our creatiDn she has given 
Her prime proof of creative power above? 

Whai fountain nymph or goddess ever let 
Such lovdy tresses float of gold refined 
Upon the breese, or in a single mind 
Where have so many virtues ever mcL 
E^en thou |h those charms have slain ray bosom s weal ? 
He knows not love, who has not seen her eyes 
Turn when she sweetly speaks^ or sm ilea, or sighs. 

Of how the power of love can hurt or heal- 
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Creatures tliere be^ of sight so ke€ii and bighp 
That even on the gun they bend their gaze^ 

Olher&, who+ da 2 zled by too fierce a blaie, 

Issue not forth till evening veils the aky^ 

Others, who, with insane desire, would try 

The bliss which dwells w ithin the fire^s bright rays. 

But, in their sport, find that its fervor slays^ 

Alas! of this last heedless band am I: 

Since strength 1 hoa^t nol, to support the light 
Of that fair form, nor In obscure sojourn 

Am skilled to fence me, nor enshrouding night. 

Wherefore, with eyes which ever weep and mouritt 
My fate compela me slill to court her sight. 

Conscious ] fallow Elaoies which shine to bum« 

Waved to the winds were those long locks of gold 
Which It) a thousand burnished ringlets fiowed. 

And the sweet light beyond all measure glowed 
Of those fair e>es which I no more behold. 

Nor [so it seemed) that face aught harsh or cold 
To me f if true or fake^ I know oot) showed; 

Me, in whose breast the amorous lure abode,, 

If flames consuTned, what marvel to unfold? 

That step of hers was of no mortal guLse^ 

But of angelic nature; and her tongue 
Had other utterance than of human sounds. 

A living sun^ a spirit of the skies, 

I saw her. Now, perhaps, not so. But wounils 
Heal not, for that the bow is sinoe unstniDg. 

PILPAY 

PILPAY {SonAkrit^ dale* ujikaewi])4^ Ltopadjiry tobullu. tlimu^h in 

ancient Stnakril collfction ClUni PuRcAafonj^if. TfiinsEatod into Fabkfi eIpMI 
S50, iliOTifiiT into Arable. VeruDoa ahw exi»t in MonHol, Malay and Afghan 

liaiEuageflh 

THE MAN AND THE ADDER 

A MAM mounted upon a Camel once rode iuto a thicket, and went 
to rest hJmaelf in that part of it from whence a caravan was just 
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departed^ and where ibo people having left a fire, ^tns sparks ol 
it, beLog driven by ihc wind+ had set a busb^ wherein lay an Adder, 
all in a flame. The fire environed the Adder in snnh a manner that 
he knew not how to c^capei and was just giving liimsdl over to 
destruciion^ when be perceived the Mae already mciitioned, wid 
with a thousand mourn Eul crofijiiralions begged of him to aave his 
life. The Man, on this, being naturally compassionate, said to him¬ 
self, ”ll is true Lhwe creatures are enemies to mankind; however, 
good actions are of great value, even of the very greatest when done 
to nnr enemies; and whoever sows the seed of gcKid works, shall 
reap the tniit ol blessings ” After he hod made ibis rcflcctioii. he 
look a sack, and lying it to the end of his lance, reached it. over the 
flame to the Adder, who flung himself into it; ond when he was 
safe in, the traveler pulled back tlie bag,, and gave the Adder leave 
to come forth, teUing him he might go about his business; but 
hoped he would have the gratitude to make him a promliei never 
to do any more harm to men, Eince a man liad done him so great 
a piece of service. 

To this the ungrateful creature answered, ‘'You much mistake 
both yourself and me; think not that 1 intend to be gone so calmly* 
no, Diy design is first to leave thee a parting blessing, and throw 
my venom upon tliee and thy Cameh” 

‘"'Monster of ingratitude P replied the Traveler, “desist a moment 
at least, and leU me whether it be lawful to recompense good with 

evlL^ . . 

replied the Adder, “it certainly is not; but in acting in 
that manner 1 shall do no more than what yourselvca do every day; 
that is to say, retaliate good ileeds with wicked actions, and requite 

benefits with ingratitude ” ^ 

“You cannot prove this slanderous and wicked wspersion, repbed 
the Traveleft '^nay, I will venture to ^ay that if you can ^ow ms 
any one other creature in the world that is of your opinion, I will 
consent to whatever punishment you tliink fit to inflict on me for 
the faults of my felloWH:rcatures.“ 

“I agree to this wUlingly.^ answered the Adder; and at the same 
time spying a Cow, “Ivct us propound our question,” said h*^t “to 
this creature before us, and we shall see what antwer she will make. 
The Man consented; and so both oE them accosting the Cow, the 
Adder put the question to her, how a good turn was to be resquit^. 
“By its cotitrarv,” replied the Cow, “if you mean according to the 
custom of men; and tbk I know by sad eiperience. 1 belong, said 
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Q man, lo whom I liave long been aeveraJ waya eitremtly 
beneficial: I have been used tn bring him a calf every yeafp and ta 
supply hiR l)i>iJ5e with tiiiJk, bu^ter^ and cheese; bal now [ am 
grown old, and no longer in a condliion lo serve him aa formerly 
t did, hq has put me in ihis pasture lo fal mt, with a design to seU 
me to a butcher, who ts to cut my throat, and he and hia friends 
are to cat my flesh s and is not this requiting good ivitlii evil?" 

On thia, the Adder, taking upon him to speak, said to the Man, 
What say you now? are not yonr own ctistoms s stifficient warrant 
for me lo Ireat you as I intend lo do?” 

The Traveler, not a little confounded at this ilhtimed story, was 
cunning enough, however, to answer, “This is a particular case 
only, and give me leave to say, one witness is not sufGdent to 
convince me; therefore pray let me have another 

With all my heart, replied ihe Adder, ^*lol us address onrselvea 
to ihts Tr^ thnl elands here before us.^ Tlie Tree, having heard 
jhe subject of their dispute, gave his opinion in the followdng words: 
“Among men, benefits are never requited but with ungratefttl actions, 
1 protect travelere from the heat of the sun, und yidd them fruit to 
eat, and a ddJghtful li€p]or lo drink; neverthelesa. forgefting the 
delight and benefil of my shade^ they harbarously cut down ray 
branches to make sticla, and handle^ for hntcheti and saw my 
body lo make plunks and rafters. Is not this rfroDidnE good with 
evil?” ® 

Tlie Adder, on this, looking upon the Traveler, asked if he was 
satisfied^ But he was in such a confusion that ho knew not what lo 
answer. However, in hopes to free himsdf from ihe danger that 
threatened him, be said to ihe Addcr^ “1 desire only one favor more; 
let be judged by the next beast we meet; give me but that satis¬ 
faction, it ifl all I crave: you know life ia swed; suffer me Iherefore 
to beg for the means of continuing li+^ While they were thus par- 
laying together, a Fox passing by woa stopped by the Adder* who 
conjured him to put an end lo their controversy. 

The Fox, upon this, desiring to know the subject of their dispute^ 
said ihe Travrler, 1 have done this Adder a signal piiMix of service, 
and he would fain persuade me that, for my reword, he ought to 
do me a mischief. If he means to set by you a^ you men de* by 
oihcrs, he speaks nothing but what is true^” replied the Fox; “bat. 
that 1 may be better able to judge between yoq, fei me understand 
what service it is that you have done him*^* 

The Traveler was very glad of this opportunity of speaking for 
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himself, jind recounted ike whole affair to hhd: He told him after 
what manner he had roscucd him out of the Bamra with that little 
aach. which he show'ed him. 

said the Fok, tau^ihuig ontright:, ''would roa pretend to 
make me believe that so large an Adder as this could get into fuch 
D little sach? It is impossjbler^ Both the Man and the Adder, on 
this, assured him of the truth of that part of the storr; but the 
Fox posilivdy refused to hclicre it At length ^id he, **Words will 
rierer convince me of this monstrotijs iniprobahtliLy; hot if the 
Adder will go into it again, to convince me of ihe mjth of w^hat 
you say^ I shall then be able to judge of the real of ihii affair. 

*^Thal I will da most willingly^” replied die Adder; and+ nl the 
fiame tiittc,i put himself Inlo the sack. 

Then said the Fox lo the Traveler, “Now you are the master of 
your cnemy^s life: and, 1 believe^ you need not be long in resolving 
what treatment such a monEter of ingrniUodc dMerves of yoii. 
With that the Traveler tied up the mouth of the sack, and, with a 
great stone, never left off beating It till he had pounded the Adder 
to deathi and, by that means, put an end to hb fears and the 
dispute at once. 


PINDAR 


Pl^'DAlt (Crwki 518436 ft-C-h SnhlhnfT poetic enloEiBU tnOlt ttccompliffhni 
wTiifr of Greet ehoffll Ifrfcs. Hb major eurriviiijE wort* btf eekbrarion odes, 
wiitten fpT oruiEotraTi'C timiliCi and dedu^tecl to the ficfoii of itc Panhcllciiic 
Game*, ChartcierUed by brilliant iniaery and tisc of myth^ to point a moral 


JASON 

{From $h€ Faarih Pythian Ode- In konor of ArctiUmSt of 

Cyrene, uictor in charioi race, 4^ n.C. 

In lime a noble stranger came, 

A youth of glorious prt>rt i kis manly- frame 
The country turilo clasped; two spears he bore. 

Above, to fence the sbivering rain, 

A skin of spotted pard he threw. 

Adow-n his youthf□! neeJt amain 
His hair in glittering ringlets flew- 
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(Twas then in Uironging crowds the people pressed, 
Whal time the btiey forum filled), 

Then first he proved his manly breast^ 

And stood amid the throng by timorous fears unchided. 

Who might he be? thus each in wonder cried; 

Is he Apollo? Is he Mars, 

So awful from the brazen cars. 

So fair to win bright Venus for his bride? 

In Naxua sure mtai said 
Otus and Ephialie were dead ; 

And earth-born Tllyua* giant form 
TTie winged shaft of Dian slew* 

What time in dread avenging atorni 
From her ancon quer^ how It flew, 

A wamijig dread that men should fear. 

Nor aim audacioiia love beyond their mortal sphere. 

So each to the other babbled;—but in haste 
High on his mule-drawn chariot Pelias came. 

Eager, and full of fear: m stealthy shame 
A frightened glance upon the ground he cast, 

That glance the single sandal spied. 

The left foot bare! with easy grace 
As bent his inward dread to hide, 

“Tellp friend." he cHedi ^^y dwelling place; 
What nameless mother sent her dn cling here. 

The darling of her doting age? 

Speah nor Ic! glozing fal»hood sear 
Thy birth, whatever it be, nor lies thy soul engage-^' 

Then frank and brave the gentle youth replied. 

From Chiron*a cave I come, his nuiading I, 
Where Pbilyra my innocent infancy 
And Charido. the Centaur's child, did guide. 

Twice ten the years I count, yet ne^cr 
Hath word of falsehood stained my tongue. 

Nor deed of ill, nor ribald Jeer. 

I come to claim mine own from wrong. 

Home to mine own 1 come, my father^s heir, 

Thai crown usurped by lawless might. 
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Which ersl old vEoIub did wear. 

He and hia sons* Froin Jove, I claim my father's 

For yielding to vile greed of power, men say. 

The promplings of a felon breast^ 

Peliaa niy iire hath dispossefiscdp 
And tom his long descended erowm away. 

So when I first drew breath. 

Lest ruffian hands should do me death, 

My parent! in the Iting^fl despite^ 

Feigning an infant's early doamt 
Drest up with tears a funeral rilCj 
And laid a puppet in the tomh. 

But me to C^iron^s loving caret 
All wrapt in princely robot at dead of nighl. they hare* 

Such is my tale;—no more the occasion needs; 

Then deign, kind citkena, to show me plain 
The dwelling whence my aires in lawful reign 
Issued, all princely drawn by milk-white steeds* 

For -^Efion^s son^ no stranger 1 
Come welcome to my home and free- 
Ask ye ray name? The Centaur high 
Who bred me, bade me Jason be.” 

He spoke: but him his father's heart had known; 

Down his cheeks rolled the happy tcars^ 

To see bis long-lost striyding grown 
A prince of noble youths, the fairest of his peers. 

Soon flock his brethren at the wondrous tale* 

Pheres from llypereia's neighbor apringt 
Admetus eke, and brave Mclampua bring. 

And Amythaon from MescseniaV vale, 

Cousinly greeting. He the while 

Spread bounteous forth the genial feast. 

And with kind word and courteous smile 
Received each new arriving guest* 

High was the lordly ch«r, and loud and long; 

Flew swiftly by each mirthful hour | 

Echoed five days and nights the song. 

Five days and nighla they culled joy's holiest, brightest flower* 
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Bui when the sixth day dawned, his laic of wrong 
To his aHflembled Iciiuroan bold, 

In manly phrase the Chieftain told; 

Approving muraitira broke from all the throng. 
Forth from ihe conncibtent 
Amid his peers the hero went 
Straightway the robber king to seek, 

They passed within the portal high* 

He heard and with a ftmilizig cheek 
Wore a deceitful courtesy. 

Then^ in aage words of peaceful flow 
And counse! calm» the hero thus addressed hb foe: 


Son of Poseidon f oft the bLInded heart 
Of man in folly seeks for crafty gain, 

Nor heeds the after-reckoning of grim pain. 

To choose the juater and the wiser part. 

Yet were it well that I and you. 

With peaceful words and counsel sage, 

Should weave a web both wise and true. 

And turn to peace our mutual rage, 

I speak of what thou fcnow'sU A single womb 
Cretheui and bold Salmoneus bore- 
From these in third descent we come; 

But Fate shrinks back ashamed when kmsnien join m wari 


It miisl not be that we with sword and steel 
Our great forefather’s heritage sJiould share, 

Fredy the flocks and herds,^y faihcFs heir. 

Yea, and the fruitful lands to thee I deal- 
Long hast thou these unduly held. 

Keep them, and swell thy robber store. 

It doth not yearn my soul to yield 
All these to thee; do thou restore 
The royal sceptre and the righteous ihrooe, 

Where Cretheus* son, my sire, erewhlie 
Wilh princely jusdee ruled hJs own. 

These, wilhout sterner force or brick of fraudful guile. 
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Restore, lest iLence worse nrll ihould ertjueu^’ 

Brieflyt as best hia ^iel to hide, 

In accents calm tbe king replied: 

“ That which ihy words invite me, wili I do, 

Bqt now mine age la old; 

Thy blood is youngs thy heart is bold; 

Thou niay*at the infernal wrath allay: 

For murdei^ Phriiiia bids us come 
Where lives iEetes far avray^ 

And coU hb exiled spirit home, 

And fetch the fleece of golden sheen. 

On which he soared erewhfle to 'scape the vengeful Queen. 

For so a wondrous vision of my sleep 
Enjoined; witliout delay my way 1 took, 

Le&l aught of vain dr false my soul should mock. 

To seek the Cod of Deiphra holy steep. 

He bade me brook no alow delay^ 

But man a bark with instant speed 
The sacred vision to obey. 

Do thou perform the holy deed; 

And by great Jove, our common sire, E swear. 

Sceptre and throne to yield thee free.” 

Their mutual faith they promised fair» 

That strong and sure to both should their high compact be. 


OisYMPlA 

(Eighth Ofympuin Ode. To Akmed&a of victor U wrestUngt 

460B.C.) 

Oly mpia! mother of the old-crowned gomes! 

Great spring of Truth divine! 

Where seers around the holy shrine. 

With augury of sacred flames. 

Easily the mind of Jove, the Thunder-Kiog, 

If aught of hope he bring 
To heroes straining for the glorious wreath. 

Which bids the aching heart in triumph breathe. 
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(And oft aMends op pious prayeip) 

0 holy Pisan grove, 

Receive our revel-pomp in love! 

For gloriotrs b hb praise who shares 
The grace which iky victorious garlands shed! 

Yet many a path men tread, 

And various are tlie roads of sweet saccess^ 
When the good Cods the toils of mortals bless. 


DAVID PINSKI 

DAVID PJNSKI {RmiiJi-Hebrcw„ 1B72- )* Fo^eiMt iltEmitifft iq Yiddish. 

Bom in Ulpratne, studied ju Vienqs. Under induRiice qf I. L Fercti In Wanviw, 
ai [Acted fdf to Jewish SocJiliri MqvEmenl. Cime to la emiftrated 

lo lirsel In 19S0. "Wrclc hlssoricd Tomonees, rcAliriic novels cf Jr with tUe^ 
imd pltytr The Tiemtircy Kin^ D^nd and His iTiiw, The Finat Salanee^ 

AND THEN HE WEPT 

Berel the carrier, poor bnt cheerful, liv«l in a cellar* Its two small 
windows below the cobl>led paveinent of the courtyaril were gray 
muddy, scarcely admitting the suiLbeama that sometime reached 
them. Dampness kalced from the walls, mold glittered and sparkled 
in the comers. 

A table stood near ibe wall, Isetween the two windows. Two of 
the legs were its owti, the others proxies—sticks of wood, which 
often disappeared when there was nothing eUe with which to heal 
ihc stove. At such limes the table was shoved against the wall and 
reniaincd eland ing^ Berel said, *^vrith Cbd^s help,*^ 

There were three white chaira as well, all without backs. As soon 
(IS a back loppled, Berel intended to hammer it into place again, but 
meanwhile the two sticks suppordng the table had been burned up 
and no other firewood remained* So Berel would puH a solemn face 
and hand down a truly philosophical decision: one con sit on a chair 
even though il has no back, but potatoes must be cooked. And he 
would intone tn a Pa&sover voice, most impressively, while the 
diairback entered the oven along with olber scrapg that Berel and 
bi.^ children had avenged. 

Two beds completed the rumishings. Rags, which Berel persisted 
in catling pillows and blankets, covered them, and under and near 
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them itood boM filled wilt more rags. Berel (uinouficed proudljr 
llial these were shirts^ tablecloth*—alt sorts of household riches« 

Did bU this i^orry Berel? He laughed^ 

‘*Whal more do 1 need? Not a thing* Aa long ns there b life . * 

He had four children; two slept with him in one bed, two with 
the mother in the second bed* Bui he had no fear of more children. 
“Children/* he said, ^'are a delight, a joy. Of course, they need a 
lot, but whats the difference? As long as 1 can come home and 
there'^s someone to play with, to make my (self foolish with.^ ^liat 
a pleasurel What a gang I have!” 

Only his wife liaa-She^'e caused Berel diEsalUfactioni He couldn t 
bear her moaning, her wailing and complaining. 

^Eh,” Berel said, shrugging, “my wife isn’^t fit for aojthing— 
always cryingn She wants so much^'what id there that she doesn t 
want? You"d think she had a contract with Cod^ and He had 
promised to provide for her.^ 

The team had barely come to her eyes when Berel began to pose 
in froiH of her, his right hand against his cheek, his left hand 
supporting the right, his face twisted into woe and his head rocking 
back and forth. Bas^Sheve didn't find the Imitation amusing. She 
grew angry* “All you do is laugh 1^' 

"But I m crying* Can't you see?" mocked Berel in hia weepy 
voice* 

“I wish we were crying for you, you great provider!^ Her piece 
recited* she turned her back ahaxply. Berel wasn^l insulted. Curses 
couldn't bother him. It almost seemed that without her curses life 
would be dull* 

Only when she began to curse herself did Berel really become 
angry. “ALmighly God/' she cried out once when there was nothing 
to cal and a child was III into the bargain (not at all a rare co¬ 
incidence in Ecrel's houae.U *'^Ahnighty God, rescue me from this 
dark and biller life!” Her voice trembled; she meant It in earnest. 
At that moment she bad no fear of death, and Berel felt it. His ribs 
seemed to crack with anguish. Outraged, furious, he began to scream, 
“May yotir tongue witJier !*^ 

Bas-Shevep redm?ed to silence, wept instead, while Berel cast angry 
glances at her* “What good does tirylng do? That^a alt f want to 
know* You fooU” 

As far as Berel was concerned, a human being should never cry 
unless* God forbid, someone died* But once * . * 

Once of an evening Betel played so hard with the children, 
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wrestled and cavorted and carried on so lustily, iliat lie plnmniclcd 
onto his ted—and the bed exploded into t.itSi 

Pie rose from the ruins, laughing, *'Hoorah I Just wait, children. 
We’ll deliver a luncral oration aver the bed,” Crouching like the 
hnmplMcted viUage orator, Bwel made as if to speak. Bas-Sheve, 
clutching her head, broke into a wait “It’s loo much—I can’t stand 
any mort It’s the last straw. It kill myseii" 

“Shh, let me say the eulogy.” Berel tried to calm her, to draw her 
into the game. But she kepi on moaning, '’Cod in heaven, how can 
I be rid of this miserable life? At least we owned two beds, and 
now we iJon^t even have tiiaL” 

Berel grew angry. “Cow! What shall I do with you? Come on, 
cry some more. .So the bed's smashcdl You cowl Come on, moo-oo. 
Why aren’t you bellowing?” 

“May I bcUow for the la» of yoqr hend!" She threw herself at 
him. “If only I could get rid of you I’d see daylight! Whenever you 
lift a finger it tums out a misfortune. Murderer you’re rav orivale 
Angel of Death.” 

* humor was restored by the familiar accuHatioiM. 

Come oijp teU the truth—why aU this uproar? Why upset the 
universe? What’s a broken bed—a cntaatrophe? Has the sky cob 
lapsed? Liston. Think what might have happened to one of us, and 
instead it’s happened to the bed!" 

He remonstrated. She wept. 

Blotting the tears with her apron, she thought of the future. No 
new shoes for the children. The first few pennies that came into Uie 
house would have to go for a new bed . . . though perhaps the 
o d one could still be fixed, Meanwhile she and (he two girLn would 
sleep or the floor, and he—that foul hunk of disaster—he’d sleep 
Ld ihe neuiAmitig bed. 

When Bercl finished she answered tarllv and with tears, “Sure, 
you have lots of beds, don’t yon? Go, crawl on the floor in the mud 
and the damp, and you’ll learn how to laugh^nay this be your 
last laugh!” Bas-Sheve glared at him. 

Berel laughed, WTial a joke! Berel, that great gentleman, has 
to sleep on the floor. Come on, kids, drag down the mattress,” he 
told the boys. 

“Not while I'm alive will I let you sleep on the floor!” She 
leaped up and shielded the maltrcaa with her body. 

Herd was astonished, “What’s wrong? Are you craxy?” 
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^‘When youVe dead, then you cm lie on the ground. Not now.** 

Berel grew stem. *^Efti-Sheve^ tliij? h no time for foolishness. Let 
me get some sleep/^ He reached for the maltres^. 

She pushed his head away and pointed to the hetL ""lie down, 
and may you never get up*” 

don^t sleep in women^s beds,” he joked« *^Comt on^ tel me get 
some sleep/" He grabbed the mattress. 

said no and I meant it,” screamed Bas-Sheve, clutching the 
mattreas with both hands. 

""So rU lie down williout a mattressBerel laughed and took 
off his coaL 

BaS'Shere mshed at him with her naiU, Her cheeks Rushed, her 
eyes humed. Berel grew excited, h wa? hi# young Bas-Skeve again! 
Warmth flooded his hearty a smile flowed across hia face. ""Alu my 
pretty wife,^ he calletl and wanted to embrace her* But she thrust 
iiim off, her hatred absolute. ""Get away from me quietly^ If you 
don^t ril break your head.” 

She turned her back and began to prepare the bed for him. In 
that instant he grabbed the mattress,, spun it onto the floor near 
the stove, and threw himself on top of it, 

"'Come on, boys,” he ordered, “let's get to sleep.” 

Bas-Sheve cried out in fury, "^Get on that bed!” 

‘Tomorrow.” 

*'Stop ordering me around^ — may you wither and rot.” 

He laughed. 

*"Get into that bed! Bo you hear what I say?” 

“Ho-hum.” 

Frenfied, she began to kick the one remaining bed with her feet 

""There—lake that! There!” 

Bcrel and the children jumped up in horror while ahe kept kicking 
wdlh all her strength. 

Berel tried to control her, to soothe her. He caught and held her 
tightly, "Have you gone mad?” 

She tore herself away. Her heart cojitracled, her head biased. She 
wanted to smash, smash, SRiash , ♦ . Bui he held her too strongly. 
She tried to bile him. 

“Bas-Sbrvel Look, Bas Shove,” he stammered, twisting away from 
her teethe He managed to lower her to a chair. Slowly Bas-Stiere 
calmed hcraelf and began to weep. The children formed a choms, 
wailing with fright. 
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Berel lell losL He fiteod before Ba^Sheve and didn't take hia 
BOJTowful eyes off her. ‘^Ba^-Shevenke, litOe Bas Sbeve, atop, plea^ 
etopt” 

HU voice twitched. ‘^Bes-Shevenke,” he pleaded gently, aofUy, HU 
heart warmed with a marvelotij tctideme&a, hU throat seemed to 
choke and thicken. And that lime Berel wept too. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

LIIIQI PlItANDELLC rllajiMs, l;S67']'93&!l. Leidinf; nuMdem dranutut at 
JtMjy* Rfgan career u juiuralMiiJe ivorelUt uid aiorj wiitei. Tamrd la timitrr 
in middle age. DcTeJoped highly indiriilaal leeluiiqii#^ to explori! metaphy^kal 
problett]«-H»pecLBlJy ite quutka of pcrMMj identity. Mwi rmnoua pUj^: 
Ri^ht Arf! tf You Think Ycu Arr^ Six ChoF^ten ui Stiwch of oa Asahof. 

^^abet Prizct 

HORSE IN THE MOON 

In SeftemBERt upon that high and arid clayey pfain^ Jutting peril* 
oualy over the African sea, the melancholy countryside stilJ lay 
parched from the mercileas symmer sun; it was stUl «haggy with 
blackened stubble, while a sprinkling of almond tree* and a few' 
age<l olive trunkB were to be seen here and there. Nevertheless, it 
had been decided that ihe bridal pair should spend at least the first 
few days of their honeymoon in ihii place, to oblige the bridegroom. 

ITie wedding feasl, which was held tn a room of the destcrlcd viUs* 
was far from being a festive occasion for the invited guests. None 
of those present was able to overcome the einbatrassnient, or ralhcr 
the feeling of dismay inspired in him by the aspect and bearing of 
that flffihy youth, barely twenty years of age, with purpliah face 
and with the little darting black eyes, which were pretematurally 
bright, like a madman's. The latter no longer heard what was being 
said around himt he did not eat, and be did not drink, but became, 
from moment to moment, redder and more purple of countenance. 

Everyone knew that he had been madly in love with the one who 
now eat b«ide him as his bride, and that he had done perfectly 
mad things on her account, even to the point of attempting to kill 
himself. He was very rich, the sole heir to the Bernardi fortune, 
while she, after all, was only the dau^diter of an rnfantry colonel 
who had come there the year before, with the regiment from Sioly, 


But in spite oi ihift, ihr colnuel, who had been warned against the 
inbfibitanta of the islandt had been reluctant about giving bis coii' 
sent ta this malcb, for the reason ibot he had not wanted to leave 
his daughter there nmotig people that were little better than aavages. 

The difitnay which the bridegroom'^ aapect and actions Inspired 
in the guests Increased when the latter came to contract him with hia 
extremely young bride. She was really hut a child, freah^ vivadouST 
and aloof; it seemed that she always shook off every unpleasant 
thought vrith a livelioeaa that was, at once, charnung, ingenuous 
and roguish^ Roguish as that of a little tomboy who os yet knowa 
nothing of the world. A half-orphan, she had grown up without a 
molhcr^a care: and indeed, it was all too evident that she was going 
into matriniDny without any preparation whatsoever. Everyone 
smiled, but everyone felt a chi IK when^ at the end of the meal, she 
turned to the hridegToom and exclaimed^ 

"For goodness^ sake, Kinor why do you make those liny eyes? 
Let me—no, they burn! Why do your hands hum like that? Feeb 
Papa^ feel how hot his hands are—Do you suppose he has a fever?” 

The colonel^ on pins and needles, did what he could to speed up 
the departure of the countryside guests. He wanted to put an end 
to a spectacle that impressed him as being indecent. They all piled 
into a half-dozen carriages^ The one in which the colonel rode 
proceeded slowly down the lane and lagged a little behind, for the 
reason that the bridal couple, one on one side and one on the other^ 
holding hands with the mother and father, had wanted Id follow 
a short distance on foot, down to where the highway which led to 
the distant city began. At that poinL the colonel leaned down and 
kissed his daughter on the head; he coughed and mu tiered! “Cood^ 
by, Nino;^ 

“Cooflhyt Ida,” said the bridegroomV mother with s laugh; and 
the carriage rattled away at a good pace, in order to overtake the 
others. 

The two stood there for a moment gating after it. But it was 
resHy only Ida who gazed: for Nino saw nothings was conscious of 
nothing; his eyes were fastened upon his bride as ahe stood there, 
alone with him at last—his, all his—But what was this? Was she 
weeping? 

"*Daddy—said Ida, as she waved her handkerchief in farewell. 
"There, do you see? He, too—” 

"Nop Ida—[da dear—and starnmeringt almost sobbings trem¬ 
bling vlolenlly, Nino made an effort to embrace hcr» 


“No, let me alone^ please,” 

jtiit wanted to dry your eyes—” 

“Thanks^ my dear; Ill dry tliem myself.” 

Nino stood I here awkwardly. His face+ as he looked at her, was 
pitifd to behqlck and his mouth was haJf-open. Ida htiished drying 
her eyes, 

"But what^a the matter?" she asked him^ **You^re trembling all 
oi'er—No, no, Nino, for heaven's flake, no; don't stand there like 
that I You inake me laugh. And if I once start laughing^youH 
see—I'll never slop! Wait a minute; Fll wake you up.” 

She put her hands on his teinples and blew in his eyeg. At the 
touch of those fingers, at the hrealh from those Ups, he fdt his It^s 
giving way beneath hhn; he was about to sink down on one knee^ 
but &he held him up and burst into a loud laughs 
^'Upon the highway? Are you cra^y? Come on, let's go! Look 
at that little hill over there I We ahall he able to see the carriages 
fltilL Let's go look!” 

And she tmpetuoui^ly dragged him away by one arm. 

From al] the countryside roundabout, where so many weeils and 
grasaea, so many things dispersed by the hand of lime lay withered, 
there mounted into the hent^riddeu air something like a dense and 
ancient drought, mingling with the warm, heavy odor of the manure 
that lay fermenting in little piles upon the fallow fields, anrl with 
the sharper fragrance of sage and wildminL Of that dense droughty 
those Warm and heavy odors, that piercing fragrance, he fll one was 
aware. She, as she ran, could hear how gaily the wood^larks sang 
up 10 the sun, from behind the ihick hedgefl and from between the 
nigged yellowish tufts of burnt^wer stubble; she could hear, loo, 
lu that impressUe silcuoe, the prcphelic crow of cocks from distant 
barnyards; and she felt hersdf wrapped, every now and then, in 
the cooh keen breath that came up from the neighboring sea, to 
stir the few tired and yellowed leaves that were left on the almond 
trees, and the closed astering, flhurp'poi ntcd, ashen^hiied olive leaves. 

It did not lake them long to reuch the hilltop; but he was so 
exhausted from ninning that he could no longer stand; he wanted 
to flit down, and tried to make her sit down also, there on the 
ground beside him, with hia arm about her waist. But Ida put him 
off with “Let me have a look first,” 

She was beginning lo feel restless inside, but she did not care 
to show it. Irritated by a certain strange and curioua stubbonmeas 
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on hii part, ihe could not, dtc would not stand stilL but longed to 
keep on Hoeing^ still farther away; she wanted to shako him lip^ 
to distract hinu to distrad hewlf as wollr so long as the day lasted- 

Down Lherr, on the other aHe of the billt there stretched away 
a devastated plain, n sea of stubble,^ amid which oan could mahe 
out occaaiojioILy die black and meandering traces of wood-ashes 
that had been sprinkled there; now and again, too^ the crude yellow 
gleam was broken by a few clumps of caper or of Jiearice. Away 
over there, as if on the other shore of thol vast yellow sea. the roofs 
of a hamlet rose from the tall dark poplars. 

And now Ida suggested to her husband that they go over there^ 
all the way over to that hamlet. How long wouM It lake? An hour 
or less. It was not more t]ian five oVIock. Back home^ in the villas 
the servants must stiO he busy clearing away the things. They would 
be home before evening. 

Nino made a feeble attempt at opposition, but she look him by 
the hands and dragged him to his (eet; in n moment, she was 
running down the side of the hiH and was o:ff through the »ca of 
stubble^ as light and quick as a young doe. He w'e$ not fast enough 
to keep up with her, but, redder-faced than ever and seemingly 
fitqnncd by it all, ran after her^ paotingly and per^piringly^ asd kept 
calling to her to wail and give him her hand. 

*‘Give me your band^ at least I At least, give me your handf** he 
shouted. 

All of a sudden, she uttered s cry and stopped short. A flock of 
cawing ravens had just flown up from in front of hcr^ stretched 
out upon the earthy wa.4 a dead horse. Dead? No, no^ it wafnh deadi 
it had its e\'ea open. Heavens, what eyes! What eyes! A skeleton, 
that was what It waa. And those ribs! And those Banks! 

Nino came up fuming and fretting: 

''Come on, let's go—let's go back—at once!” 

“If3 alive^ look!” cried lda+ shivering from compassion. 
its head-—heavens, what eyes! Look^ Ninor 

“YeSt y«,” said he, panting still. “TbeyVe ju&t put it out here 
—Leave it alone; let's go! What a sight! Don't you amcQ?” 

“And those ravcfisl'' she exclaimed with a shudderi ^‘Are those 
ravens going to eat it alive?” 

“But Ida^ for heaven's aake!^^ he implored her, clasping his hands. 

"Nino, that will do!” she cried. It was more than she could endure 
to see hint so stupid and so contrite. “Answer me: what if they eat 
it alive?^' 
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“What do I Isnow about whflher or not theyl] eat it? Tbcyll 
wail—” 

“Until it dies Iiere, of hunger, of ihirat?” Her face was a1] drawn 
with horrar and pity, “just because it's old? Because it can't work 
any more? Ah, poor beast! What a shame! What a ahaiue! Havei^'t 
you any hearty standing there like that?" 

“Eicuse me/’ he said^ losing hh leinper, "but you feel so much 
svTnpalhy for an animal—” 

‘"And oaghtn'l I lo?” 

“But YOU don^t feel an? for me!” 

*-And are you an animoJ? Are you dying of hunger and thirst 
as you ail there b the stubble? Yon feel—Oh, look at the ravens. 
Nino, liwk, up there, circling around—Oh, what a horrible, shame¬ 
ful, moiMtous Ihingi—Uok—Oh, the poor beast—try to lift him 
up! Come, Nino, gel up; maybe he can still walk—Nino, gel up, 
help me—«hake yourself out of il!” 

"But what do you expect me to do?*^ he burst out, exasperated I y« 
“Do you expect me to drag him back? Pat him on my shuuldera? 
What s a horse more or leas? How do you think he is going to 
walk? Can't you see he^s half-dead?” 

“And if we brou|tht him something to tal?*' 

“Ami to Jrink, too?” 

“Oh, Nino, you’re wicked!” And (he teari stood in Ida's eyes. 

Overcoming her shudders, she hent over very gently to carwe 
the horse’s head. The animal, with a greai effort had managed to 
get to its knees; and even in its last dejirading agony, it ehowe<1 the 
traces of a noble beauty in head and neck. 

Nino, owing possibly to the blood that was pounding in his veins, 
possibly owing to the bitterness and contempt she had manifested, 
or to the perspiration that was trickling from him, now suddenly 
felt his breath failing him; he grew giddy, his teeth began chat¬ 
tering, and he was conscious of a weird trembling all over hb bodv. 
He instinctively turnod up his coat collar, and with hia hands in 
his poclteb, went over and huddled down in gloomy despair upon 
a rock some d^istanr^ away. 

The sun had already set. and from the distant highway could be 
heard the occasional .wiund of horses' bells. 

Why were hi* frrth chattering like thoi? For his forehead wa.s 
burning up, the blood in his veins stung him, and there was a 
roaring in his cans. It seemed to him that he could hear so many 
far-away bells, AJI that ansiety, that spasm of expectation, her 
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coldnesB and caprice, that last foot-race, and that horse ihEre, that 
cursed horse—Oh, Cod! was it a dream? A nightmare within a 
dream? Did he have a fever? Or perhaps, a worse illneaa? Ah! 
How dark it was, God—how dark! And now, bis sight was clatiding 
over. And he could not speak, he could not cry out. He tried to 
call “Ida, Ida!" but he could not get the words out of hia parched 
throat. 

Wh-ere was Ida? Wliat was she doing? 

She had gone off lo ihc distant hamltt, seek aid fox that horse | 
she did not slop to dunk that ihc peasants had brought the animd 
there to die. 

He remained there, a!one upon ihe rock, a prey to ihose growing 
treinors^ and aa he sat there, huddled lo himself like a great om\ 
upon a perch* he suddenly beheld n sight that seemed’ Ah, yes 
he could see it plainly enough noW’—an atrocious sight, like a 
vision from another world. The moou. A huge moon* coming slowly 
up from behind that sea of stubble. And black against that enormous, 
vapory copper disk, the headstrong bead of that hofse^ waiting i^tili 
with its tieek etrelched out—it hud, perhaps, been waiting like that 
always, darkly etched upon that copper disk, while from far up in 
the sky could be heard the caw of cirding ravens. 

When Ida^ angry and disiUusionedt came groping her way back 
over the plain, calling “Nino^ Nino!” the moon had already ruen^ 
the horse had dropped down as if dead; and Nino where was 
Nino? Ok, there he was over there; he was on the ground* loo. 

Had he fallen asleep ihcre? 

She ran up to him^ and found him with a death-rattle In his 
throat. His face, atso* was on the irroundj it was almost black, and 
his eyes, nearly dosed, were puffed and bloodshoU 

“ObtGodI” 

She looked about her* as if in a swoon. She opened her hands 
which held a few dried beans that ahe had brought from the hamlet 
over there to feed to the horae^ She looked at the moon, then at the 
horse, and then at the man lying on the ground as if dead* She felt 
faint, affiled aa she was by the sudden suspicion that everyiKin^ 
she saw was unreal. Terrified, she Ited back to the villa calling in 
a loud voice for her father, her father’—lo come and take her away* 
Oh, God! away from that man with the rattle lo hia throat that 
rattle, the meaning of which she did not understand! away from 
under that mad moon, away horn under those cawing ravcmi in 
the sky—away, away, away— 
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PO CHU-I 

PO CHD4 fQiidjne. 772-S46>» Oae *f OLina'm sLitcmivn. Madt ^ 

ktii pQ«ni jQfe oihm wxilten tq pfaTmI social CTiU, Moat ramona, 

Sonj 0/ Evefli^img RcmorMt and Ltiie arc bo* norratnca in btllo^i 

Eorin. Also composed vetbc ia folk mneik Bad (rent inittcnco 00 hia 

eontemporarics. 

IN YUNG^YANG 

I WBs R. child In Yiing-yong, 

A little child I >¥aved farewelL 
After Jong yeans again 1 dweU 
In world-forgotten Yujig-yaiig, 

Yet I recall my play-timet 
And In my dreams 1 see 
The little ghosts of May-time 
Waving farewell to me. 

My fatherhoiise in Yimg-yang 
Has faUeii upon evil days^ 

No tcinsmen o^er the crooked way# 

Hail me as once in Yimg^yaog, 

No Janger stands the old Moot-haU [ 

Cone is the market from the town; 

The very hills have tumbled down 
And stoned the valleys in their falL 

Only the waters of the Ch^ia and Wei 
Roll green and changeless as in days gone by. 

Yet I recall my play-time^ 

And in my dreams 1 see 
The little ghosts of Ma)%Time 
Waving farevrell to me. 

RAIN AT DAJFN 

At dawn the crickets shrill, then cease ihcir 'pJjtui* 

The dying candle flickers through my eaves; 

Though windows bar the wild dust and the raia, 

I hear the drip, drtpp dripping on the broad banana leav% 
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SHE WHO MUST PART FROM HER SONS 


The First Wife Speaks: 

Sons say fare%ve1) to iheir itioUier, fTfiother farewell to her fiota ; 

The bright day loses its brightness at the sobs of such little ones. 

He is the great Conunander who conquered lltc West Frontier; 

Last year he won the battle; the Emperor holds him dear^ 

Two jnliLian silver pieces were his m a shinifig shower— 

And he went to Lu-yang and wedded this woman fair ns a Bowerl 

When the new life eomes to the castle, the old wife goes from the 
door; 

But my hahi^^ my lotna hloaaoms. she hated ihem even more. 

To lake a new wife to your bosom and send the old wife away 
Ie bad enoughs but the worst thing is that my l>at>es must stay, 

Stay in your house without mef one is learning to walk^ 

And the other just sits up swaying, a gurgle his only talk. 

The boy baby cries, and the toddler weeps and dings to my dress 
With a faint foreboding of evil that would vanish at my careas. 
Just that you two may make merry, yon turn from yonr foniier wife, 
The mother of little children^, and shut her Quh in her life* 

It isnT even so happy as the crow's or the blackbird’s fate; 

Their young do not leave the mothet; mate does not leave his male- 
Or the plum trees abloom in the gardem haven of bird and bee; 
Though tbdr blossoms faU to ibe greenswardp their fruit still chugs 
to the tree. 

New wif^j netr wife fo mr Aeur buT ihis wotd from me: 

Sfiil m to-yangp our nolEue eity^ there are oinny as fair as we. 
May oar ^neral win one more oieiorr^ one more great gif$ 
from the throne! 

Then a newer wife yet wiit enterand ym sheM go forth — atone* 

CHAO CHUN iN TARTARY 

When the Hun envoy turns hie horses homeward, 

Pray him to hear this jneaaage back for mcj 
*^hr I^dy Chao Chun asks but this one question— 

‘Wlien will they send the gold to set me fr«?’ 
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And if the Emperor inquire about me. 

Whether my face has grown less fair or more^ 
Say not thit 1 hove Joel my beanty grievingf 
Say not that Tm Iras lovdy than ^fore! 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 

EDGAft AIXn^N POE {American, l6d9*1845^K EmriCfc intcm|wrma 
whow iiilariim htw boco wDrld-wide—particularly In FrsEicp. A jeumiJlal in 
Phlkdclptlia ud New York. Hu life a cewie^ aHUgglc with poverly and 
al>ecibaluiu. OriginaEea iV modcrti detecllve rt«t (“The l^iurdm Lo the Rue 
Morgue"«wie remarkable talca of iwror (•‘Fall of ihfl FJou* of UBher^l 
and Arnerlra'A Ukosl quoted pChctfl (“The Rivea^), 

THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 

The Red Death had long devastated the country. No pestilence 
had e^er been so fatal, or ao hideous^ Blood was its Avatar and its 
Beal—the redness and the horror of bloods There were sharp pains, 
and sudden dizziness, and then profuse bleeding at the pores, with 
disfioktion. The scarlet stain* upon the body and especially upon 
the face of the victim^ were the pest ban which shut him out from 
the aid and from the sympathy of his fcUowmcti. And the whole 
seiture, progress and termiiiation of the disease, were the incidents 
of half an hour. 

But the Prince Pfospero was happy and dauntless and sagacious^ 
When his dominions were half depopulated, he summoned to hk 
presence a thousand hale and lighthearted friends from among the 
knights and dames of his court, and with these retired to the deep 
seclusion of one of his castellated abbeySn This was an cilensive 
and magnificent structure, the Creation of the princess own eccentric 
yet august taste. A strong and lofty wall girdled it in. Thia wall 
had gales of iron. The courtiers, having entered, brought furnaces 
and niftfisy hammera and wdded the bolu. They resolved to leave 
means ncithcT of ingress or egress to the sudden Impulsra of despair 
or of frenzy from wilhm. The abbey was amply provisioiied. With 
auch precautions the courtiers might bid defiaikco to contagion. The 
external world could take care of itself. In the meantime it was 
folly to grieve^, or to think. The prince had provided all the appliAncea 
of pleasure. There were buGfoons^ there were improvisatori, there 
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were ballet-dancer^ there were muaiciana, there was Beatityj there 
n^ai wine. All these and eecurity were within- Without was tlie 
’‘Red Death." 

[c was toward the close of the fifth or sl^th month oi hla seelusionif 
and while the pestilence raged moat furiously abroad, that the 
Prince Prospero enlertained hia thousand friends at a masked ball 
of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scenej that masquerade^ But first let me tell 
ol the rooms in which it was held. There were seven—an imperial 
suite- In many palaces, howevetp such suites form a long and 
straight vi&taj while the folding doors slide back nearly to the 
walls on either hand, so that the view of the whole c^ent is scarcely 
impeded, ilere the case was very differentj as might hnve been 
expected front the duke^s love of the The apartments were 

so irregularly disposed that the vision embraced but little more 
then one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every twenty or 
thirty yards, and at each turn a novel effect. To the right and left, 
in the middle of each walls a tall and narrow Gothic window looked 
out upon a dosed corridor which pursued the windings of the suite 
These windows were of stained glass whose color varied in accord' 
auce with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the ehambet 
into which it opened. That at the eastern extrenuty was hung, for 
example^ in blue—and vividly blue were its windows. The seconil 
chamber was purple in its omameiits and tapcstrieSi and here the 
panes were purple. The third was green throoghout, and so were 
the casements. The fourth was fumtshed and lighted with orange 
—the fifth with white—the sixth with violet. The seventh apartment 
was closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries that hung all over 
the ceiling and down the walk, falling In heavy folds upon a carpet 
of the same material and hue. But in this chamber only, the color 
of the windows faili:d to correspond with the decorations. The 
panes here were scarlet—a deep blood color. Now in no one of 
the seven apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum^ amid 
the profusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro 
or depended from the roof- There was no light of any kind ema¬ 
nating from lamp or candle withui the suite of chamberSi Bui in 
tlie corridors that followed the suilei there stood^ opposite to each 
window, a heavy tripod, bearing a brjttier of fire that projected its 
rays through the tinted glass and bo glaringly illumined the room. 
And thus were produced a multitude ol gaudy and fantastic ap- 
pearaiices. But in the western or black chamber the effect of the 
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fire^lighl ihat atre^med upon th« dork tiADgui^^ thiou^ tbe blood- 
Lntcd pane*, wa» ghastly in the extreme, aad piodtieed m »ild a 
look upon the Countenonccs of those wlio entered, tJiai there were 
^ of the company bold enough to hL foot within its precincts at 

it was in th« apartment, also, that there stood against the wesiem 
wail, a gigantic clock of ehony, ft* pendulum swung to and fro 
with a dull, heavy, monotonous dang: and when the mimite-hand 
mode the circuit of the face, and the hour was to he stricken, there 
came from the brazen Itm^ of the clock a sound which was clear 
and loud and diKrp and exceedingly musical, but of so peculiar a 
note and emphasis that, at each lapse of an hour, the musicians of 
the orchestra were constrained to pause, moinenLarUy, in their 
performance, to hearken to the sound{ and thus the waJUera per- 
foroe c^ed their evolmioiis; and there was a brief disconcert of 
the whoie gay company; and, while the chimes of the clock yel rang 
It was observed that the giddiest grew pale, and Uie more aged 
and sedate pa-^sed their hands over their brows os if In confused 
rcrep- or meditation. Bm when the echoes hod fully oe-ased. a light 
laughter at once ^rvaded the aasemhly; the musicians looked at 
each other and smiled os if at their own nervousness and folly and 
imido whispering vows, each to the other, that the next chiming of 
the dMk should produce in them no similar emotion; and then, 
after the lapse of sixty minutes (which embniw three thousand and 
«x hundred s^onds of the Time that flies), there came vet another 
Riming of the dock, and then were the same rfisconcert and 
trcmulotisnwa and meditation as before. 

But, in spile of these things, it was a gay and magniricent reveL 
The tastes of the duke were peculiar. He had a fine eye for colors 
and effects. Re disregarded the decora of mere fashion. Ria plans 
were bold and fiery, and hta conceptions glowed with barbaric 
lustre, rhere are some wim would have thought him mad. Ris 
folJowOT felt that he was not. ft was necessary to hear and see and 
touch him to be sure that lie was hdl 

He hud dirertcd, in great part, the movable embellishments of 
the senii chamber*, upon occasion of this great fete; and it was 
hia own gnidiog taste which had given character to the masqueradere, 
Ite mire they were grotesfpie. There were much glare and glitter 
and piquancy and phantusit^much of what has hem nince seen in 
Ifewuni. Thwc were arabesque figures with unsuited limbs and 
appoinlraeute. There were ddirious iancie* such as the madman 


{ftahioiifi. Tilers waa muefa of the beaulifoU miieh of the wanton^ 
much of iHe bizarre^ soinetiiing of the terrible, and not a bltlc of 
that which might have excited diaguat To and fro in the seven 
chambers there elafked, in tact, a miiUilude of dreams^ And these 
—the dreama—wrilKed In and about; taking hue feoai the toomSt 
and eaiising the wiJd music of the orchestra to seem as the echo 
of their steps. And, anont there strike* the ebony dock which 
stands in ihc hail of the vdvtU And then, for a moment, all h Btiil, 
and all is silent save the voice of the dock. The dreams are ell II* 
frozen as they stand. Bui the echoee of the chime die away—they 
have endured but an instant—and a light; half-subdiicd laughter 
Rosts after them as diey deparL And now again the muEic swella, 
and the dreams live* and writhe to and fro more merrily than ever, 
taking hue from the many tinted windowi through whidi stream 
the rays from the tripods. But to the chamber which li® most wcsl- 
wardiy of the seven, there are now none of tlse maskers who venlurCi 
for the night is waning awayi and there flows a ruddier light 
through the blood-colored panes; and ihe blackness of the sable 
drapery oppaUBi; and to him whose fool falls upon the sahic carpet, 
there comes from the near dock of ebony a muffled peai more 
solemnly emphatic than any which reaches their ears who indulge 
in the more remote gayeties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartment*? were densely crowded, and In them 
beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went whirltngly 
on, until at length there commenced the sounding of midnight upon 
the clocL And then the music oeaiHjd, as I have told; and the evolu* 
tions of the waltzera were quict^; and there WM an uneasy ccssatiou 
of all things as before. But now there were twelve strokes to l>e 
sounded by the bell of the clock; and thus it happened, perhaps, 
that before the last echoes of tlic last chime had utterly sunk into 
silence, there were many individuals In the crowd who had found 
leisure to become aware of the presence of a masked Bgure which 
had arrested the attention of no single individual before. And die 
rumor of this new presence having sspread itself whispering around, 
there arose at lenirth from llie whole company, a bii2£, or murmurt 
expressive of disapprobation and our prison—then, lioaDy, of terror, 
of horror, and of di$gust. 

In an iwsenihly of phantasms sireh as I have painted, it imv 
well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have excited 
such sensatiom In truth the masquerade liranse of tlie night was 
nearly unLimited; but ihc figure in question had out-Hcfeded Herod, 
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and gone beyond the bounds oI even Ibe prince s indehnile deconmi. 
There are chords in the licarls of the most reckless which cannot 
be touched without emotion. Even with the utterly lost, to whom 
life and death are equally jests, there are matters of whidi no Jest 
can be inade« The whole company, indeed, seeiited now deeply to 
feel that in the costume and bearing of the stranger neither wit nor 
propriety existed. The figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from 
head to foot in the habilinienti) of the grave. The mask which con* 
cealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble tlie countenance 
of a sliil^ed corpse that the closest scrutiny must have bad difiiculty 
in detecting the cheat. And yet all this might have been endured, if 
not approved, by the mad rcvellera around. But the mumtner had 
gone so far ia to assitmc the type of the Red Death. His vesture 
was dabbled in biaod —and his broad brow, with ait the featares 
of the face, was besprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

^ITien the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral image 
(which with a slow and solemn movement, as if more fully to 
sustain its rdfe, stalked to and fro among the waltiers) he was 
B«n to be convulsed, in the first momenL with a atrong shudder 
either of terror or distaste; but, in the next, his brow reddened with 
rage. 

“Who dares?” he dwnanded hoarsely of the eouTliers who stood 
near him—“who darca insult us with this blasphemous mockery? 
Seise him and unmask him—that we may know whom we have to 
hang at sunrise, from the btUllements!” 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber b which stood the Prince 
Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang throughout the seven 
rooms loudly and dearly—for the prince was a bold and rohusi 
man, and the music had become hushed at the waving of his band. 

It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a group 
of pale courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, there was a 
slight rushing movement of ihb group in the direction of the 
intruder, who al the moment was also near at hand, and now, with 
deliberate and stately step, made closer approach to the speaker. 
Bui from a certain nameless awe with which the mnd aaeumptiona 
of the mummer had inspired the whole party, there were found 
none who put forth band to flcize him; an that, unimpeded, he 
passed within a yard of the prince’s person: and. while the vast 
assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank from the centres of the 
room to the walls, he made his way unintcrrupledlv, but with the 
same solemn and measured atep which had diatinguished hint from 
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the fitter, through the blue chamber to the paiplc—through the 
purple to the green—through the green to the orange— through thu 
again to the white—and even thence to the violet, ere a decided 
movement had been rnade to arrest him* It was their, however^ that 
the Prince Prospero, maddening with rage and the shame of hia 
own momentary’ cowardice^ rushed hurriedly through the six 
chambere, while none followed him on account of a deadly terror 
that had. seized upon all* He bore aloft a drawn dagger^ a^d had 
approached, in rapid impetuosity, to wit^ lhr« or four feet of 
the letrealiug figure, when the Latter, haviiig attained the^ extremity 
of the velvet apartmenli, turned suddenly and confronted hts pursuer. 
There waa a sharp cry—and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the 
aable carpel, upon which, instantly afterwards, feU prostrate m 
death the Prince Prospero. Then, summoning the wild courage of 
despair, a throng of the reseUem at once threw themEelves into the 
black apartment, and, seizing the mummer, whose tall figure stood 
erect and motionless within the shadow of the ebony dock, 
in unutterable horror at finding the grave-eerementa and corpsedite 
mask which they handled with so violent a rudeness, untenanted y 

any tangible form. i ir 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the R™ Death* He 
had come like a thief in the night. And one by one dropped the 
revelltra b the blood bedewcd balb of their rtveJ, and died each 
in the deapairing posture of his fall. And the life *f the ebony 
clock went out with that of iKe last of the gay. And the ll^te of 
the tripods esepired. And Darkness and Decay and the Red Deat 
held ifUmilable domldion over all. 


ALEXANDER POPE 

ALEX\MDER POPE (EoEhih. Forcmo.1 litriary fieurt of flw 

mh «nTTT OiuisieMl* A dwtffrd cripple. 4% feel i-lL Famous (cr h» 
tianilatios of Hnmefi r4a Fasoy ofl CfhimjFrt Slid the poem. *Tlie Ripe 0 e 
Lock.” Ciw EaglLah yrTi* a technical finish it hid never pceriouilr pometsed- 
Heaee, In in age of formal nindird*. was B^kaowtedged £umpe‘* •reateit 
poet during hu Ufelifflo. 

APf ESSAY 0,V MAN 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 
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What future blisa^ he gives not thee lo know. 
But gives that hop^ td be thy blessing now; 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast— 
Man Ls^ but d wa^ to be blessed 
The soul, uneasy and conhned from borne. 

Rests and expatiates in a life lo come^ 

Lo» the poor Indian! wbckse untutored mind 
Sees God in oloudR, or hears him in the wind; 
Hia soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way. 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given^ 

Behind the cload^opped hill, an humbler heaven. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scon. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 

With loo much knowledge for the sceptic ride, 
With too much weakness for the stotc^s pride. 
He hangs between; In doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt hia mind or body to prefer; 

Bom but to die, and reasoning but lo err; 

Alike in ignoraiii::e, his reason such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much; 

Chaos of thought and passion^ all confused; 

Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Creal^ half to rise and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Whatever the passian^-knowledge, fame, or pelf. 
Not one will change his neighbor with himself 
The learned is happy nature to exploit 
The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich h happy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple iiuig. 

The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in hia muse. 
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See ftODife strange comfart ctety allentit 
And pride bestowed on all, a coTomoii friend; 

See some fit of passion every age supply^ 

Hope travels through nor quits us when we die. 

^hold the childj by nalure^a kindly Jaiv^ 

Pleofied with a rattier tickled with a straw; 

Some livelier plaything gives hia youth delight^ 

A litde Louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, goldt amuse hb riper stsge^ 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 
Pleased with this bauble stiJl, ai that before; 

TiU tired be sleeps, and UfeV poor play ia o^er^ 

Honor ind shame from no condition Hse: 

Act weU your part, there all the honor licSn 
Fortune in men has soioc small difference made, 

One flaunts in raga, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 

The friar hooded^ and the monarch crowned. 

“What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl!” 
ni tell you, friendl a wi^ man and a fooL 
Yoij^JJ find, if once the monarch arts the monk^ 

Or, cobblerdike, the parson will be drunk. 

Worth niakes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The rest is all but Leather or prunella^ 


MARCEL PROUST 

MARCEL PROUST (French 1871-19221. irf the most fihiilaus iin^le 

inaik, in moclsn LikeraEure: R^memi^raTirt cf Things Podl. He Rpeot hrtiay 
years in a dirk, cork-UnHl chamber wiitinE ihia 7 -to1uiiic taemh ihm pti\^ 
Ihhcd it tl hii uwn eipenit, tffetcniibly i metictdiiui ricTEREicu c( the »qtJiDr''R 
early hfc uiil Later aoclil eiciuMioiia^ it u aclnMllr a kind ot iDelaphyncid 
cxplorBiidu &f coDcepiA like Time, Mtmqry* Art mil Beilitr. 


THE DEATH OF BERGOTTE 

I LEAJi??ED that a death had occurred during the day which distressed 
IOC greatly, that of Bergotte* It was known that he had been ill for 
a long time past, of course, with the illuess from which be had 
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suffered origuiaJIy and which w&b nattiral. Nature hardly teems 
capable of giving us any but quite short itlllftSscs- But medicine 
has Himeied to itself the art of prolonging them. Rcmediefi, the 
respite thai they procure, the relapses that a temporary oesaatlon 
of them provokes, compoae a sham illness to which the paUeiit 
grows ffo accustomed iliat he ends by making it permanenL just as 
iliildren continue to give w^ay to fits of coughing long after they 
have been cured of the whooping cough. Then remedies begin to 
have less eJTect, the dos^ are Increased, they cease to do any good, 
but they have begun to do harm thanks to that lasting indisposition* 
Nature would not have offered them so long a tenure. It la a great 
miracle that medicine can almost equal nature in forcing a man to 
remain in hed, to continue on pain of death the use of some drug. 
From that moment the illn@s artificially grafted has taken root, 
lias become a secondary but a genuine illness, with thU difference 
only that natural illnesses are cured, but never those which medictae 
creates, for it knows not the secrel of their cure. 

For yeB« post Ber^otte had ceased (o go aul of doon. Anyhow, 
he had never cared for lociely, or had cared for il for a day only, 
to despUe it as be deapised everything else and in the same fashion, 
which was his own, namely to despise a thing not because it was 
brj^ond his reach but as soon as he had reached iU He lived so 
simply that nohedy suspected how rich he was. and anyone who 
had known would still have been mislaken, lor he would have 
llioupht him a miser, whereas no one was ever more generous. He 
was generous nbove all towards women—girU, one ought rather 
to MV—who were ashamed to receive so much in return for so 
little. He accused himself in his own eyes because he knew that he 
could never produce such good work as in an atmosphere of amorous 
feelings. Love is loo atroiig a word, plcasnne that is at nl) deeply 
rooted in the flesh is helpful to literary work because it cancels all 
other plcuum, for instance the pleasures of society, those which 
are the wme for everyone. And even if this love leads to disillusion¬ 
ment, it docs at least stir, even by so doing, the surface of the 
soul which Dlhcrwbc would be in danger of becoming stagnant. 
I^ire b therefore not without its value to the writer in fletaching 
bun first of all from bis fellow men and from conforming to tlieir 
standards, and afterwards in restoring some degrnje of movement to 
s spiritual machine which, after, n certain age, lends to become 
paralysed. We do not succeed in being happy but we make observa¬ 
tion of the reasons which prevent us front being happy and which 
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would Kave remained invisible lo ua but (or these loopholes opened 
by disappointmenl. Dreams are not to be converted into reality^ 
that we knowi; we would not form etiyt perliBi», were it not for 
desire, and it is useful lo ua to form them La order lo see them fail 
and to be instructeif by their failure. And so Bergotte said to him- 
self: “I am spending more than a multtmillionaire wonld spend 
upon girls, but the pleasures or disappointments that they give me 
make me write a hook which brings me money.Economically, 
this irgutnent was absurd, but no doubt he fotind some charm in 
thus tranamitling gold into caresses and carcases into gold- We 
saw, at the time of my grandmother a death, bow a w^ary old age 
loves repose. Now' in society* there U nothing but conversation^ It 
may be stupid, but it has the faculty of suppressing women who 
are nothing more than questions and answers. Removc<| from society, 
women become once more what is so reposeful to a weary old manj 
an obi^t of contemplation. In any case, it was no longer a qnralion 
of anything of ibis sort. I have said that Bergollc never went out 
of doors^ and when he got out of bed for an hour in his room, he 
Would be smothered in shawls, plaids, all the things with w^hich a 
person covers himself before exposing himself to intense cold or 
getting into a railway train. He would apologise to the few frienda 
whom he allgw^ed lo penetrate to his sanctuary, and+ pointing to 
his tartan plaids, his iravclltng-rugs, w^onld say merrily: “After 
all* my dear fellow, life, as Anaxagoras has said, is a journey. 
Thus he went on growing steadily colder, a tiny planet that offered 
a prophetic image of the greater^ when gradually heal will with¬ 
draw from dte earth, then life itself. Then the murrcclion will 
have lo come lo an end. for if, among future generations^ the works 
of men arc to shine, there mu-<l first of all lie men. Tf certain kinds 
of animals hold oul longer against the invading chilh when there 
are no longer any men, and if wc suppose Bergotle^s fame to have 
lasted So Icmg* suddenly it will be extinguished for all time. 11 will 
not be the last animals that wnll read him, for it is scarcely probable 
that, like the Apostles on tJie Day ol Pentecost, they will be able lo 
understand the sptsech of the various races of mankind without 
having learned iL 

In the monfhs that preceded his death, Berpottc suffered from 
insomnia, and what was worse, whenever he did fall asleep* f^om 
nightmares which, if he awoke, made him reluctant lo go to sleep 
again. He had long hem d lover of dreams, er'cn of had dreams, 
because thanks lo them and to the conlradiction they present lo 
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the Tiffiiity which we have befeire us In our walcirtg alnle^ they give 
113^ at tlie moment of waking if not before^ the proioond ^n4);atioA 
of having slept. But Bergotte^s nightn^arcs were not like that. When 
he spoke of nightmares, he used in the past to mean unpleaaant 
things that passed through hw brain. Latterly, it was as though 
proceeding from somewhere outside hUmdF that he would see a 
hand armed with a damp doth which, passed over hitf face by an 
evil woman^ kept scrubbing him awake, tm intolerable itching m 
his thighs, the rage—^becauic Brrgotte had miirtmiri'd in hia sleep 
that he waa driving badly—of a raving lunatic of u cabman who 
dtmg himseJf opon the writer, biting and gnawing his Bugera. 
Finally^ as soon os in his sleep it had grown sufficiently dark, nature 
arranged a sort of undress rche-arso] of the apoplectic stroke that 
was to carry him off: Bergotte arrived in a carriage beneath ihe 
porch of Swann's new house, and tried to alight. A stunning giddi¬ 
ness glued him to his seat the porter came forward to help him out 
of the carriage, he remained seated, unable to rise* to straighten 
his legs. He tried to pull himaelf up with the help of the stone 
pillar that was by his side, but did not find sufficient support in 
it to enable him to stand. 

He consulted doctors who, flattered at being called in by him, 
saw in hk virtue as an inces^t worker fit was twenty years since 
he had writtm anything). In his oTcrstrain, the cause of his nib 
menTs. They advised him not to read thrilling stories fhe never 
read anything), to benefit more by the sunshine, which was 
di^pensahle to life ^ i he had owed a few rears of comparative 
health oidy to his rigorous seclurinn indoors L to take nourishmenl 
1 which made him thinner, and nourished nothing bat his night- 
maresL One of hts doctors was blessed with the spirit of contradict 
tion, and whenever Rergolte consulted him in the absence of ihc 
others, and* in order not to offend him, suggested to him as hia 
owTi idras what the others had advised, this doctor, thinking \hnl 
Bergotte was socking to have prescribed for him something that 
he himself liked, at once forbade it. and often for reasons invented 
BO hurriedly to meet the case that in face of the mntcrinl chfections 
which Brrgotte raised* this argumentative doctor was obliged iu 
the same setitenre to contradict himsclL but, for fresh reasonB^ 
rqvcaled the original prohibition. Bergotte returned to ouo of the 
first of these drirtor?*, a man who prided himscilf on his clcverncsa, 
rspocialtv in the presence of one of the leading men of letters, and 
who, if Bnrgoitc insinaated: to temember, thougK that 
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Dr. X- told me—long ago, of course—th#t tliat m\^ht congest 

my kldnffvs and britn . , J' would smile aardoaieally, raise hh 
fingers and enounce: *'1 snid use, ! did not say abuse- Naturally 
every remedy^ if one lakes it in excess, becomes a Livo-cdgcd sword,” 
There is in the human body a certain instinct lor whai is beneficial 
to ya, as there is in the heart for wbfll is oar moral dut\% an Instinet 
which no nuthorisation by a Doctor of Medicine or Divinity con 
replace. We know that cold baths are bod for us, we like them, we 
can always find a doctor to recottiinend them^ not to prevent them 
from doing us harm. From each of these doctors Ber^fotte took 
something which, in hia own wifidom, he had forbidden himself for 
years past. After a few weeks, his old troubles had rcfippeared, 
the new had become worse- Maddened by an anintermittent pain^ 
to which w'SB added insomnia broken only by brief spells of night¬ 
mare, Sergolte called in no more doctors and tried with success, 
hat to excess, different narcotiest hopefully reacling the pros|>ecliiB 
I hat accompanied each of them, a prospectus which proclalnied the 
necessity of sleep but hinted that nil the preparations which induce 
tt (except that contained in the bottle round which the prospectus 
was wrapped, which never produced any toijc effect) were toxic, 
and therefore made the remedy worse than the disease. Eergatte 
tried them aU, Some were nf a diffes'ent family from those to which 
we are accustf^tned, preparations for instance of amyl and clKyL 
we absorb a new drug, entirely different in compostrioiii it 
w always with a deHrimi^ eKpectancy of ihe unknown, fhir heart 
heals as at a first assignation. To whai unknown forms of Fleep, of 
dreams, is the newcomer going to lead ns? He is inside us now, 
he has the control of nur thoughts. Tn what fashion are we going 
to fall asleep? And. once we are asleep, by w'hat strange paths, up 
to what peaks, into whnt unfaThomer] gulfs is he going to lead us? 
With what new grouping of sensations are we to become acquainted 
on this journey? Will il bring tis to the end of illneee? To blissful 
happiness? To death? Rergotte^^a death Had come to him overnight* 
when he had thus entrusted himself to one of ihe^e friends fa 
friend? or an enemy, rather?) who proved loo strong for him. The 
circUTDstancea of his death were as follows. An attack of utaemJa^ 
by no means serious^ had led to his being ordered to reaL But one 
of the critics having written somewhere that in Verm^rrs .Si reel in 
Detft (lent by the Gallery at The Hague for an exhibition of Dutch 
painting)^ a picture which he adored and imagined thal he knew 
by heart a little patch of yellow wall ■(which he could not remember) 
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IVBO well painted that \X il one looked at it hy itBeif, Uke 

some prIceIrsB specimen of Chinese art, of a beauty ibat was suffix 
cienl in itself, Berjsotte ate a few potatoes, left the house^ and went 
lo the exhibition. At tlie first few Steps that he bad to climb he was 
overcome hy giddiness. He passed in front of several pictures and 
was struck by the ^tifine^ and futility of so artificial a school, 
nolbing of which t^ualled the fresh air and sunshtne of a Venetian 
palazzD, or of an ordinary hoy^ by the sea. At last he came to the 
Vermeer which he remembered as more striking^ more dllfcreiiL 
from anything else that he knew, but in which, thanks to the criBc^s 
article, he remarked for the first time aoine smal! figures in blue, 
that the ground was pink, and finally the precious substance of 
the tiny patch of yellow wall. His giddiness increased; he fixed his 
eyes^ like a child upon a yellow butterfly which it is trying to catch, 
upon the precious little patch of wall “^Thal is how' T ought to have 
written/^ he said^ last hooks are too dry^ I ought to have gone 
over them with several coats of paint, made my language ^exquisite 
in itself, like this little patch of yellow walL^*^ Meanwhile he wus 
not unconscious of the gravity of hb condition. In a celestial habnee 
there appearef] to him, upon one of its scalci, his own life, while 
the other contained the little patch of wall so heaulifully painted 
in yelbw* He felt that he had rashly aiurendcred the former for 
the latter. "“All thfl same," he said to htmselfp ^"1 have no wish to 
provide the ^feature' of this exhibition for the evening papet?.^* 

He repeated lo himself: “Little patch of yellow waU^ with a 
sloping rool little patch of yellow wall.” White doing so he sank 
down upon a circular divan; and then at once he ceased to think 
that his life was in jeopardy and, reverting to his natural optimbrn^ 
told himself: ^'ll Is lusl an ordinary indbestlon from those potatoes; 
they wefcn^t properly rooked: it is nolhing." A fresh attack heal 
him down; he rolled from the divan to the Boor, as visitors ami 
altendants came hurrying to his assistance. He was dead. Perma¬ 
nently dead? Who -^Kall say? Certainly our experiments in epirituah 
ism prove no more than the dogmas of religion that the soul survives 
death. All that we can say is that everything la arranged in this 
life as though we entered it carrying the burden of ohligations 
contracted in a formcT life: there Is no reason Inherent Ln the 
conditions of life on this earth that can make us consider ourseLves 
ohiiped lo do good^ lo be fastidious, to be polite even, nor make 
the talented artist consider himself obliged to begin over again a 
score of limes a piece of work the admiration orouml by which 
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will mBltcr Hide t<s his body devour^ by worm*, liice the patch of 
yellow wall paiuled willi so much knowledge and fikil! by an artist 
who must for ever remain unknown and la barely idenBfied undei 
the name Vermeer. AH these obligations which have not their sane- 
Lion in our present life seem to belong to a different worldt founded 
upon kindness, scrnpuJosily, sdf-saorifice, a world entirely differenl 
trom this* which we leave in order to be born intD this worlds before 
perhaps reluming to the other to live one® again beneath the sway 
of those tuilmown laws which we have obeyed beenuse we bore 
their precepta in our hearts^ knowing not whose hand had traced 
them there—those laws to which every profound work of the inteHect 
brings Us nearer and which are invisible only—and still I—to fools. 
So that the idea that Bergottc was not whoUy and permaaently 
dead is by no means improbable. 

They buried hinij but all through the night of mourning, in the 
lighted windowa, his books arranged three by three kept watch 
like angels with outepread wings and seemed, for him who was no 
mom, the symbol of his resurrection* 


ALEXANDER SERGEYEVICH PUSHKIN 

ALEXANDER SERGEYEVICII PUSHKIN {Hajaiaa. 17^1fi37L The fim 
gfiwif figure m tt nujc iPTi liteFslur*^, sod (DUiiliinlwsd ot much of its IsTer j|Jury< 
Evgeny Ontgin^ Piga* Dame I both lurncd into eperaa hf Tchtikewiky K 
Bnrit GadunPif (similirly trciicd by MouwirsEky), Rmian and LudmUc^ and 
Fmty Tates mie niAjor worici. Fartly of African ancralfy, «iled for a tunc 
bccaUBc of hi^ libcrilunl. l^rr jnined ibc Ctir^l cnlcnarH^Wf killed In ducL 
Great r lTTn j>iiftn of Rubsinli ^nius. 


OUTLI VED DESIRE 

Outlived desire now departs, 

My dreams I cafinel love again; 

1 reap the fruit -of empty heart*. 

The fruit of pain. 

The tempest of a cruel fate 

My fair and llowery garlands rend; 
Unhappy and alone 1 wait; 

^lien comes the end? 


SOt stricken by tbe early cold^ 

The whistling, bitter gales grief. 
Still the antnmaai branches hold 
One shuddering leaf* 


THE PRISONER 

In a damp cdl behind bora ait I; 

Outside an eagle, yoiuig and bom to fly, 

The oad companion of my priBoned day 
Flutters his wing and peeks his bleeding prey^ 

Then pecks no more, but through the window Etares 
As though we thought the same thing unawares, 

As though with look and cry his heart would say: 
^Brother, the time is come to fly away^ 

We ate free birds together, free and proud ; 

Fly where the mountains whiten through the cloud 
To that sea ciouiitry blua beneath the sky 
Where only walka the wind^ the wind and l\ 


THE COACH OF LIFE 

The swaying coach, for bQ its load, 

Rons lightly as it rocks^ 

Grey Time goes driving down the road. 

Nor ever leav^ the boi. 

We jump into the coach at dawn, 

Alert and fresh and free. 

Arid holding broken bones in scorn, 

‘Go on* shout we. 

By midday all is changed about. 

Our morning hearts are cool; 

We fear the ste^ descents, and shout: 

‘Co slow, you fooU* 
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By dualc we^rc used to jolt and 
And when the light La gone 
We sleep before we reach the inrij 
Afi Time drives on. 


THE PROFNET 

1 dragged tnjr steps acroaa a desert hare. 

My spirit parched with heat; 

And lOi a Beraph with six wings was there; 

He stood where two roads meet^ 

Soft as the comijig of a dream at night, 

Hb fingers touched my head; 

He raised the lids of my prophetic sight. 

An eagle s, wide with dread* 

He touched my ears. They filled with sound and song 
I heard the heaven^s motion. 

The flight of ang^, and the i:q)tUe throng 
That moves beneath ihe ocean. 

[ heard the soundle^ growth of plant and tree: 

Thenn, stooping to my face^ 

With his right hand he tore my tongue from 
Vain, siiifuJ longue and ha-ie. 

A serpenfa fiery fang he thrust instead 
Through my faint lips apart; 

He slit my breast^ and with a sw'ord staintd red 
Hewed out my quaking heart. 

A coal of living fire fils fingers placed 
Deep in my gapinu side. 

Dead as I lay upon the d^ert waste, 

1 heard Voice that cried: 

*Ari»p 0 prophet, having seen and heard; 

Strong in my Spirit, span 
The universal earth, and make my word 
Bum in the heart of man% 
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THE POET 


When the poet by ApoTIo 
Fcr his service i* n&t ckimed. 

In a life inane on^ hoUow 
He is Bunken^ he u mointed. 
Theti his soul, as cold at clayi 
Sleeps unvitited by Song: 

He frequents the wordly throng, 
Intlgnihcanl at they. 

But lot once Apalio’s word 
Fall upon bit listening ear. 

His awakened bouI tt tUrred 
Like an eagle soaring clear. 

Wild and sad. he turns aivay 
From the pleasures of the town, 
Scorning man and man^s renown 
And the idols of a day* 

Full of voices, in the throes 
Of confosion forth he goes. 
Lonely, to the forr^l trei?^ 

And the shores of barren seas. 


THE UPAS TREE 

Across the desert dry as hone. 

Stark sentinel of burning sands. 

In the wide universe alone 
Hie deadly Upas stands. 

Bom in a day of wralh it rose 

Out of the waste, whose nature sent 
Deep through its roots snd sombre boughi 
Poison for nourishiticnt. 

In noonday heat from out ita bark 
The heads of oozing venom come, 

And with the cooler breath of dark 
Set tn a shining gum. 
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No bird among its bougha may fly. 

Beneath its shade no tiger etray: 

The whirlwind when it ventura ntgh 
Infected storms away* 

The wandering showers of the plain. 

Caught on ila branches interlaced. 

fn drops of dark unwholesome rain 
Sink in the thirsty waste. 

Yet once a with cold eominand^ 

Dared send a man to seek the tree- 

All night acroaa the dreadful sand 
He went obodiently^ 

He brought the deathly gum at dawn 
With leaves by poison withered brown. 

And from his forehead pale and drawn 
Coldly the sweat ran down. 

Before bia master as he went 

His steps grew weak and faltering. 

And the poor slave died in the tent 
Of the remorseless King. 

The venom taken from Ma hand 
The King^s obedient arrows fed. 

And they through every neighbouring land 
Death and disaster sped. 


THE DON 

Through open fields, across the plain 
I see him yonder, streaniing on! 

From oil your distant sons, again 
I greet you, sbining Don« 

O quiet Doiij each river knows 

That you their famous brother are; 
Artwes greds you as he flows. 

And Oxus from afar. 
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By crud foes no long^ cbssed 
The horses of the Don dra^^ 

Already scent there home^ and taste 
The streama of ^Vrpach&j^ 

Then wHlcht 0 holy Don, for there 

They come, hrsve Cossacks, bom your own I 
Once more the sparkling wine prepare 
From vineyards you tmve giowu. 


mty 
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FRANCOIS RABELAIS 

FRANCOIS RABELAIS {Fujneti, eff. 14m533>. A monk Vko latn- bfcroc ■ 

snJ- Hctidlif. (rtu/fttnlua find jPaitfagra^A bifl' ipfiftprlililf CtrtnjC 
w*s vritEen OTcr pcfiod nf 20 inrura tn cnl^rtain palicalB ind ’psuniti TodiT 
the &f the buiJe^iiTic fihalcl. It tuMictbeleiii csitied a ibit 

man ia histCaRj' Ifood 9nd aalf Tirttiift a*?w inzid of #dlw: 4 iiAn lO uU fortli 

lhai goixtnm. 

THE LOST HATCHET 

TifEBE once lived a poor honest country fellow of GravoL Tom 
Welihung by name, a wood cleaver by trade, who in that low 
drudgery made Ghlfl SO to pick up a sorry Livelihood- It happened 
that Iw lost bis hilchet. Now, idl me, who ever had more causa to 
L>e vexed than poor Tom? AlaSt hia whole estate and Ufe depefidcd 
on his hatchet; by hia hatchet he esrued many a fair penny of the 
best woodmongers or log merebanta, amoiig whom he went a 
jobblngi for want of his hatchet he was like to starvci and had 
Death but met hifo six days after without a hatchett the grim fiend 
would have mowed him down in the twinkling of a bedstafi- [n 
ihia sad case he began to be in a heavy taking, and caMod upon 
lupiter with most eloquent prayers ifor^ you know^ Necessity was 
the mother of ELoqnencc). With the whites of hm eyes turned up 
towards heaven, down on hia marrowbonca, hui arms reared high^ 
his fingers stretched wide, and his head harct the poor wretch 
without ceasing was roaring out by way of Litany at every rcpeti- 
tiofi of his supplications, “My hatchet. Lord Jupiter, my halchd; 
my hatchet, only my hatchut^ O Jupiter, or money to buy another, 
and nothing else; alas, my poor hatchet!*^ 

Jupiter happened then to be holding a grand council about certain 
Urgent afiairs, and old Gammer Cybelc was just giving her opinjon, 
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or, if jroo had rather have it «d, it was young Phctbus the Beau; 
hut, in abort, Tom’a outcry and lamentations were so loud that 
they were heard with no small amaiicinent ot the coundJ board by 
the whole consistory of the gods. “What a devil have wo below ” 
quoth Jupiter, "that howls so horridly? By the mud of Styx, haven’t 
we had all along, and haven't we here still, enough to do to set 
to rights a world of puzzling business of consequence? ... Let 
us, however, dispatch this howling fellow below; you. Mercury, 
go see who it is, and tnow what he wants." Mercury looked out at 
heaven's trapdoor, through which, as f am told, they hear what's 
said here below; by the way, one might well enough mistakie it for 
the scuttle of a ship; though tcaromenippus said it was like the 
moulb of a well. The light-heeled deity saw it was honest Tom, who 
asked for his lost hatchet; and accordingly he made his report to 
the Synod. “Marry,” said Jupiter, “we are finely faolped up, as if 
we had now nolhmg else to do here but to r^ore lost hatchets. 
Well, he must then have it for all this, for so ’tis written in the 
Book of Fate (do you hear?), as well as if tt was worth the whole 
duchy of Milan. The truth is, (he leUow'i hatchet is as much to 
him as a kingdom to a king. Come, come, let no more words he 
scattered about it; lei him have his hatchet again. Ran down im¬ 
mediately, and cast at the poor fellow's feet three hatchets.—his 
own, another of gold, and a third of massy silver, ell of one size; 
then, having left it to his will to take his choice, if he take his own. 
and be satisfied with it, give him t'other two. If he take another, 
chop his head off with h ls own; and hen ceforlh serve me all those 
htsers of hatchets after that manner." Having said thia, Jupiter, 
with on awkward turn of his head, like a jackanapes swallowing of 
pilk made so dreartful a phiz that all the vast Olympus quaked 
again. Heaven's foot messenger, thanka to his tow-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed hat, and plume of feathers, heelpieces, and running stick 
with pigeon wings, flings himself out at heavim’s wicket, through 
the empty deserts of ihe air, and in a trice nimblv alights on the 
earth, and throws at friend Tom’a feet the three hatchets, saying 
to him. “Thou hast bawled long cnoueh to be a-drv; ihy prayers 
and requMts are granted by Jupiter: see which of thes^ three h 
thy halchct and take it away with thee." 

Wellhung lifts op the golden Kalchet, peeps upon it, and finds it 
very heavy', then, staring at Mercury, cries, “Codazouks, this is 
none of mine; 1 won’t ha' ’ll ’ The same he did with the silver 
one, and said, “ "Rs not this, either: you may e’en take them again." 
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At Iasi be takes up hi* own halcheU eiamiiics the end of the helve, 
and finils His mark there^ then, ravished with joy, like a foi that 
meets some straggling poultry, and sneering from the lop of his 
□Q&e, he cried, ""By the mass, this is my hatchet! Mwler god. if 
you will leave it me, I will sacrifice to you n very good and huge 
pot of milk, brimful covered witli fine stirawberriEs, ne^ Ides 
(t.e. the iSth) of March." 

‘^Honest fellow,” said Mercury, ""1 leave it thee; take it; and 
bccaitse tliou hast wished and chosen moderatclyi, in point of hatchet, 
by JupiteT^s comitiand I give thee these two Qther5+ Thou hast now 
wherewith to make thyself rich; he honest,*^ Honest Tom gave 
Mercury a whole carl load of thanks, and revered the most great 
Jupiter. His old holchet he fastens close to his leathern girdle, and 
girda it about his breech like Marlin of Cambray; the two otheirSt 
heiog more heavy^ he lays on bis shoulder. Thus He plods oo, 
trudging over the fields, keeping a good countenance among his 
neighbors and fellow-parisbi oners with one merry saying or other 
after PatelinV wayp The next day, having pul on a clean white 
jacket, he takes ou his hack the two precious hatchets, and comes 
to Oiinon, the famous city, noble city, ancient city, ye^ the first 
city of the world, according to the judgment and assertion of the 
most learned Masanrelhs, In Chioon he tutnei his silver halchcl 
into fine teatons, crown piece#, and other white cash; his golden 
hatchet into fine angeb, curious ducats, substantial ridders* &panker?+ 
and rose nobles. Then with them he purchases a good number of 
farms, bams, houses, nuthouses, thalcb houses^ stables, meadow's, 
orchards, fields, vineyards, woods, arable lands, pastures, ponds, 
milb, gardens, nurseries, oxen, cows, sheep, goals, swine, hogs^ 
a?sea, horses, herw, cocks, capons, chickens, gee&e, ganders, ducks, 
drakes and a world of other necessaries, and in a short time became 
the richest man in all the country» His brother humpkitis, and the 
yeomen and other counlry'puts theroahoutSt perceiving his good 
fortune were not a little amazed, insomuch that their pity of poor 
Tom was soon changed into an envy of his so great and uneKpcclwl 
rise; and, as they could not for their souls di?vbe how this ramc 
about^ they made it their business to pry up and down, and lav 
their heads togethcTj to inquire^ seek, and inform themselves by 
what nieanS;^ in what place, on what day. what hour, how, whVt 
and wherefore, he had come by this great trea^ureH 

At laatp hearing it was by losing his hatchet. “Ha! ha! amd 
they, “was there no more to do hut lone a hatchet, to make ua rich. 
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With they (jj fairly lost their hateheU out of hand* The d«il 
a ^e that had a hatchet left; he was not his mothers son that did 
not Jose hia hatchet. No more was wood felled or cleared in that 
co^nuy through v^ant of hatchets Nay. the .Csopian apolopue e^en 
“l7w country gents of the lower daw. who had 

sold WelUiung their little mill and little held to have wherewithal 
to mahe a figure at the next muster, having been told that this 
tr^sure was come to him by that means only, sold the onlv badge 
of Ibeir gratihiy, tbeir swords, to purchase hatdieta to go to W 

them as the sdly clodpales did. in hopes to gain store of chink bv 
that lo^. 

You would have truly sworq they had been a parcel of vour pettv 
spwlmd iMurers. Rome-bound, selling their all, and hor^wing of 
oth™ to buy store of mandates, a pennyworth of a new-made pope. 

I brayed, and prayed and bawled, aVd 

Itm^ted and invoked Jupiter; “My hatchet! my hatchet! Jupiter. 

hatchet! on this side, “My hstchet!” on that side, “Mv hatchet* 
Ho, ho. ho, ho, Jupiter, my hatchet!” The air round about rang 
again With the cri^ and howlings of these rascally loisers of hatchets. 

was nimhle in bringing ihenj halchcui,-^to each offering 
that which he had In^, as also another of gold and a third of silver. 

Everywh^e hr still was for that of gold, giving thanks in ahun- 
Jiuce to the great giver, Jupiter; hut, in the very nick of time 

whip in 

lopped off their heads, as Jupiter had commanded; 
and of hMds thiu cut off the number was just equal to that of the 
Jost baterhetfl. 

You s« how it fe now: you see how It goes with those whn in 
Je simplicity of thrir hearts wish and desire with moderation. 
TJdrc waging by this, all you greedy, fresh-water shirks, who scorn 
o wish for anyibmg under leti thousand pounds; and do not, for 

w shing. Would to Cod 1 h^ now one hundred and seventv-eipht 
milt ons of gold ek how t should tickle it off!” The deuce on vnu. 
what more might a bng. an emperor, or a pope wish for? For 

wishes all the good that comes to you of it is the Itch or scab and 
not a cross m your breeches to scare the devil ,hat tempts v^u to 
make iW wishes; no more than those two mtimprrs. one of whom 
only wished to have m good old gold as much a, hath bean spent, 
bought, and sold in Paris, since its first foundation, were laid/ to 
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this hour, all of it valued at the price, sale, and rate of the dearest 
ycUT m all that space of lime. Do yea thiidc the fellow was bashful? 
had he ealm *our plunift unpeeled? were his leeth on edge, I pray 
you? The other wished Our Lady*^B church briinful of fteel neefltes. 
from the Boor lo the top of iht roof* and to have as many ducats 
as might be crammed into as many bags as might be sewed wUh 
each and every one of those needle*. tiJl they were all either broke 
at the point or cye^ This is to wish with a vengeance! What think 
you of it? What did they pet by it, in your opinion? Why^ al night 
both my gentlemen had kihed hcela^ a tetter in the chln+ a church* 
yard cough In the lungs^ a caTarrh in the throat, a swingeing boil 
at the rump* and the devil of one musty crust of a brown George 
the poor dogs had lo scour their grinders with* Wish* therefore, for 
mediocrity, and it shall be given unto you^, and over and above yet; 
that is to say, provided you bestir yourselTes manfully and do your 
l»est in the mean time+ 


JEAN BAPTISTE RACINE 

JEAN BAPTISTE HAONE (French, 163^169$^ ClaHlc*! tngrdim who 
hrouaht French drtm* lo its bigheit peak. Adhend to the Greek anil in wid 
cDncfiuraled on pAycholOjunl canllici betwnm. i:liiiriaciRTi. Used tnsiuly Latin 
Md Greek theme# in hi# 11 pUy^i- Beat: Shmicc, Phtdre^ 

drAWie. Fmoiki^niil range of hi# poetry unaurpaifiied in French- 

ORESTES AND HERMIONE 

Hermione. What hare 1 done? Where am I? ^Ticrc is Pyrrhus? 
Ye gods! whal mean tho« horrors? Tm undone! 

My soul 13 on the rock! I cannot bear ii I 
Why do ! wander like some guilty ghost? 

What brought mo to this place? What keeps me here? 

The court of F^-rrhua has no room for mol 
Do [ still doubt if T should love or hale him? 

Ifard'hearted rnan! how unconcerned he left me! 

Did he once sigh ? bestow one pitying look? 

Once shed a tear? or speak one softv kind word? 

Did he so much as feign one momcnl*? sorrow* 

To caliu my griefs, and mitigate his falsehood ? 

Vlliy am T still thus anxious for his life? 

Why do I start at his impending fate? 
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shall then, live? Shall the base traitor live 
To latigh at my dL^tress? No^ let him perish! 

Be quicks Oreslea! Execute my ordcral 
Alofi! my orders! O prepiosterDus ^ilt! 

Can [ decree the death of him I love? 

Was it lor this my sod delighted in him? 

Was it for this I left my fatherV court? 

Have 1+ then, orossed so many realms and seas 
To murder Pyrrhiia?— 

(Oeorte euJerj^) 

0 Oeone, help me! 

What have I done? Is Pyrrhus yet alive? 

What say^st thou? Ansiver me; where is the king? 

Cieone, Madam, I saw the crael prince set forward. 
Triumphant iti his looks, and fttU of joy, 

Still as he walked, his ravished eye* were fixed 
On the fair captive; while through shouting crowds 
She passed along with a dejected air. 

And seemed to mDUTR her Hector to the last. 

Harm. Insulting tyrant! 1 shall burst with rage! 

Bui say^ Ocone, didst thou mark him well? 

Was his brow ftmoolh? Say did there not appear 
Some shade of grief, some Mule cloud of sorrow? 

Did he not slop? Did he not once look back? 

Kdsi thou approach him? Was he not confounded? 

Did he not--Oh, be quick, and leU mt all I 

Cla. Madaui^ the tumult of his |oy admlla 
No thought but love* Unguarded he marchf* on, 

’Midst a promiscuous throng of frienda and foes. 

His cares all turn upon AsTyanax. 

Whom he has todaed within the citadel. 

Defended by the strength of all his guards. 

Harm. Enough! he dies! the traitor! Whereas Orestes? 
Ch. Madam. I fear- 

Harm. Is he still resolute? Is he still d^^ermined? 

CU. hfadarii, t fear—- 

ffenn. How! Is Orestes false? Does he betray me. loo? 
Cle. A thousand doubts 
Perplex his soul, and wound him with remorse; 

Hia virtue and his love prevail by turns. 

He told me Pyrrhus should not fall ignobly,-^ 
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Pyrrhus, the son ol greet AehiDes- 

He drcade ihe censure of thd Grecian atatei^—^ 
or all mankind, and feai^ to stain his hoaor^ 

//erjTi.^ Poor limoroua wretch 1 Tia false! He basdy fears 
To cope with dangers, and encounter death; 

Tl8 that he fears! Am I bright HelenV daughter? 

To vindicate her wronp all Greece couapired; 

For her, confederate natlona foughts and kings were slain, 
Troy was o’^erthrown, and a whole empire fell: 

My eyes want force to raise a lover's arm 
Against a tyrant that has dared to wrong me! 

C/e. Madam, like Helen, trust your cause lo Greece, 
//enn. No ! Til avenge mysdi: 1*11 to the temple; 
ni overturn the altar, stab the priest; 
ni hurl destruction like a whirlwind round me! 

They must not wed! they must notUve! they shah not! 

Lei me begone! T have no time to lose! 

Stand od! hold me not! I am all dislraclionl 
0 Pyrrhus, tyrant! traitor! ihou shalt bleed! 

{Orates enteric] 

Orestes. Madam, his done; your orders arc obeyed: 

The tyrant lies eitpiring at the altar. 

//erm. Is Pyrrhus slain? 

Or, Even now he gasps in deaths 
Our Creeks, all undistinguished in the crowd. 

Flocked to the temple and dispersed themselves 
On every side the altar. T vras there: 

Pyrrhus observed me with a haughty eye, 

And, proud lo triumph over Greece in me, 

From his own brows he took the diadem, 

And hound it on the temples of his captive: 

“Receive^” said he, “my crown! receive my faith! 

Mine and my people^! sovereign reign, forever! 

From this blessed bonrt a father to your son, 
ni scourge his foes: henceforth be he styled 
The Trojan king: I swear it at the altar. 

And call the gods to ratify my vows!” 

His subjects With loud acclamations shook 
The spacious dome. Our Greeks, enraged, cried out, 
**Rcvengcl revenge!” broke through the thronging press. 
And rushed tumultuous on ihe unguarded king: 
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Their eager fiirj' left no work for me, 

Pyrrhos awhile opposed their ctashLog swords. 

And deah his fatal blows on every aide 

With tnaitly fierceness; oppressed by fitimbers. 

Streaming with blood, all over gashed with woundsi^ 

He reeled^ he groaned, and ot the altar fdL 
Haste, Madam, let us fiy 1 Haste to our ships! 

They lie unmoored,—our friends attend os there. 

Herm. What Have they done? 

Or. Madam, forgive their rage! 
r OHT 1 your vengeance had been more complete 
Had Pyrrhus fallni by me, and had he known 
Hertnione chastised him by my atm. 

Herm. Peace, monster, peace! Go. tell thy horrid tale 
To savages, and how! it in the desertsl 
Wouidst thou impute to me thy barbarous guilt? 

Me wouldst thou make the accomplice of Uiy crimes? 
Hence to thy Greeks, and boast thy foul exploitsl 
My Mul abhora them! I disdaim the deed! 

Begone! I know thee not, thou fell barbarian I 
What had he done? What could provoke thy madneu 
To assasainate so great, so brave a man? 

Who set thee on? 

Or. Oh, grant me patience. Heaven! 

With your own lips did you not curse the t>Tant, 

Pronounce his death, and urge me to destroy him? 

Iferm^ What if, traPApoited by my boundless passion, 

I could not bear to see him wed anathcr^^— 

Were you to obey a jealous, woman^s frenry? 

Vou should have div'd into my inmoit thoughts; 

My heart, though full of rage, was free from malice; 

And all my anger was excess of love. 

Why did you take me nt my word ? Yon saw 
The Struggles of my soni; you heard me rave: 

Yon should have questioned me a thousand times. 

Yet stlH have douhti?d, and still questioned on. 

Before you ventured on a lifeso precions. 

Or Hear me hut ?peak: Heaven knows, againit my will 
Nerm, Why did you not return? why not coosuk ma 
A second time? and. nndetetmined alill. 

Again return, and still find new delays? 
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What had yoOT rash^ officious Creeks—dire bloodhounds 1 
To do with my revenge? What drew you hidier? 

To bring on me the vengeful woes that haunt you? 

Are these the f^its of yoar detested love? 

Your fatal embassy, your katefuJ presence, 

Drove Pyrrhus to my ri vah and destroys 
Both him and me. He might have loved me still, 

Had you neV interposed* Avaunt! Begone! 

And leave me in Epirus. I renounce 

My friends, my eountry, Greece, and all mankind: 

But. chieflr, I renounce thee, monster! thee! 

Or. Am 1 awake? Where am I? Soft my soull 

Be not too rash.-Was that Hennione? 

Whv should her anger thunder against me? 

Was not this blood shed all by her command? 

J nm^ indeed* a most outrageous monster I 
A rtiHian, murderer, a base a;ssasain! 

And all to please a false* ungrateful woman* 
Henceforward let the laws of nations cease; 

And let the pale that severs right and wrong. 

Things sacreii and profane, l)e broken down: 

Cods in their temples, kings upon their throneSi 

Are net in safety while Orestea liveSh 

Oh. never more shall my tom mind be healed. 

Nor taste the gentle camforts of repose; 

A dreadful band of gloomy caree suiroand me. 

And lay strong siege to my distracted soul! 


JE.4N PAUL RICHTER 

JEAN PAlJt RICHTER (Cfirtiija. S€3itiMUal lalerprelrT ef 

e^fydux llte. Aft^r eartr pfoerry, was luppoTled by eamcituia patnine«m. 
Sctilml In Weirntr and Bayrtuih. CnnvAiiatif pi^pulir durus# hn lifctinie, 
his oaTrU are »eJdam read todayi Mo^ faiiiDUB: Titoi, Thi. Lift 0/ 

THE NEW*YEAR^S NIGHT Of AN UNHAPPY MAN 

An otd man stood on the aew-year’s midnight at the window^ and 
gaied with a look of long despair, upwards to ihe immovable cver- 
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blooming heaven, and down upon I he still, pure, while earlh, on 
which no one wag then 30 joyless and giccpiess he+ For his grave 
stood near him^ it was covered over only wUh ihe snow of age, not 
With the green oE youth; and he brought nothing wilh him out of 
the w^hole rich life, nothing with him, but errors, ains and disease, 
a Wasted body, a d&iolated soul, the breast full of poison, an old! 
age fulJ of remorse. The beautiful days of his youth turned round 
to-day, as spectres, and drew him hack again to that bright morning 
on which his father first placed him at the crosa-road of life, which, 
on the right hand, leads by the eiin-path of Virtue into a wide 
pea^ceful land full of light and of harvests, and full of angels, and 
which, on the left hand, descends into the mole-ways of Vice, into 
a black cavem full of down-dropping poison, full of aiming serpents^ 
and of gloomy, sultry vapours. 

Ah! the serpents bung about his breast, and the drops of poison 
On his longue. —And be Lnew^ now, w'bere he was! 

with unspeakable gnef, he called upwards to Heaven 1 
“Oh! give me hack my youth again !—0, Father! place me once 
more at the cross^path of life, that I may choose otherwise than 
! did," 

But his father and his youth had long aince passed away. 

He saw fiery eihalationa dancing on the marshes, and extinguish- 
ing thcmselvM in the churchyard. and he said: ^^These are the days 
of my foDyF —He saw a star lly from heaven, and, in falling, 
glimmer and dissolve upon the earth. ^That am IT said his Weeding 
heart, and the serpent-teelh of remorse dug therein further in its 
wounds. 

His flaming fancy showed him eieepwaltcer* slinking away on ihc 
houae-lops; and a windmill raised vp its arms threateningly to 
destroy him; and a mask that remained behind in the empty charnel- 
house, assumed by degrees hia own features. 

In the midst of this paroxysm, suddenly the music for the new.year 
flowed down from the steeple, like distant church-auHiems. He 
became more pen lly moved,—He looked round on the horizon and 
upon the wide world, and thought on the friend* of his youth, who. 
better and more happy than he, were now inslruetora of the earth, 
fathers of happy children, and blest men—and he exclaimed: “Obf 
f also might have slum^rcd, like you, this new-year’s night with 
dry' eyes, had I chosen it -Ah! I might have heen happy, beloved 
parents! had 1 fulJilled yotir new-year's wishes and instructions." 

tn feverish necoUectbij of the period of hb youth, it appeared 
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him flj if the with hm FeaEurcd raised iUelf up in the chamel- 
hoiise—at length, through the superstition, which, on the new^year's 
nighty beholds spirits and futurity^ it grew to a living youth in the 
position of the beautiful boy of the Capitol, pulling out a thom; 
and Hb former blooming figure was bitterly placed as a phantasnaa 
before him. 

He could behold it do longer—he covered his eyes*—A thousand p 
hoi, draining tears streamed into the snow,—He, now^ only softly 
sighed, inconaolably and unconsciously: “Only come again^ youth! 
come again!” 

And it came again^ for he had only dreamed so fearfully on the 
new-year's night-—^He was still a youlb.’—His errors nlone had been 
no dream; but he thanked God, lhalT still young, he could turn 
round in the foul ways ol Vice, and fall back oo the sim-path 
which conducts into the pure land of harvests* 

Turn with him, youthful reader, if thou standest on his path ol 
error: This frightful dream wllh in future, become thy judge; but 
(shouldst thou one day call ouU full of angaishs **Come againp 
beautiful youthwould not come again. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 
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0 SELDOM 


0 seldom into the breathless 
Restless rostle of life. 

Reaches one of the crowning, deathless 
Hours that consecrate strife; 

Hour that accidentally seest, 

Thai Imprisons thy hand with fingers gentle: 
Come and be the only 
Guest at my lonely feast* 
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BOW GLORIOUS THE CHRJSANT^E^fU^fS 


How ^orimi$ lh« chr^'^Hnthemumfl that day I 
] aJmoM sliaddered at tlieir splendour wbito .., 
And then you eame to take my soul away 
Deep m the night.. . 

Such fear had 1+ and you came dear and wary^ 
Juat when a dreain had fiashed you ou my ii|;hL 
You came—and like a song from lips of fairy. 
Rang out die night»,, 


PRAYER OF THE MAIDENS TO MARY 

I 


0 how narrow are our daya^ 

How full of fear our bed; 

We reach out awkward ann^ always 
To gather the roses ted. 

Thou must be mild to os, Mary^ 

Oul of Thy blood we blow; 

And what a pain is yearning 
Thou alone canst know: 

For Thou hast known this maiden’a woe 
In Thine own sours desire; 

It feeh as cold as Christmas snow^ 

And yet Is aU on fire ^«« 


AFTER THE PRAYER 

II 


But I feel how my heart is glowing 
Warmer and warmer in my breast^ 
And every o'ening poorer growings 
Nor any night can bring me rest. 
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I tear at the white frUken ti»uet 
And my shy dreaim cry out to Thee: 
Let me be sorrow ol Thy sorrow^ 
O let U3 both 

By the &aine wonder woiLnded be. 


THY GREAT TOWHS, LORD 

Thy great towns. Lord, are lost lo abamet 
Things merged in miaeir and maddened; 

The greatest is like flight from flameT-^ 

Comfort ia none for them lo be giaddenEid, 

Their life « shorter than their name. 

Therein dweil men from keaneUed door lo dooFi 
Starved into meagre shapKc and timid geatitre> 

Like herded lambkins shepherded before: 

Thine earth breathes sweet outside in springtide vesture, 
But they are not and know of it no more- 

And children there grow up on blind staircases. 

And up and down the seibaame shadows wind, 

And know not of the outside sunny spaces. 

Where flowers bloom fair for happy hands to hmAj 
And must be childrens children of a kind. 

And budding girls are to the unknown turning, 

And wishing back the peace of childhood eves; 

They find not that for which their hearts are burning. 

And close again their open^trembling leaveSi 
And have in black hack^garrets alt untended 
The days of diaappfiinted raolherhood. 

The listless whimpering of long nights unendeds 
And cold years with no courage in the blood- 
And all in darknm stand the beds for dying 
To which they like a beggar woman fados 
Till by the slow consumption of their sighing 
They at the last are on the death^bed laid. 
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THE WOMEN TO THE POET 

Behold how all b opened s we are flo i 
Tot we are hui such blee^ednesa in space^ 

Whal in B beast was blood and dark, did grow 
To be a soul in ns, and cries apace 

For ihee, as a soul ever. Thou indeed 
Takes! it only pp into thy face 
As It were landscape: gently and with no greed. 

And #o we Ounk, for whom its pulsea race 

It is not thou+ And yet, art thou not he 
To whom we lost ourselves till naught remained? 
And shall we ever in any other be? 

With us infinity fades like a mist* 

But thou, 0 moptht BO that it be eMpIained^ 

Bel 0 ibog teller unto ns^ exisL 

ABISHAG 

I 

She lay, and serring^men her lithe arms took. 

And bound them round the withering old man. 

And on him through the long sweet hours she lay^ 

A little fearful of his many years. 

And many times she turned amidst hts beard 
Her face, as often as the night-owd screeched, 

And all that was the night aronnd them reached 
Its feelers manifold of longing fears. 

As they had been the sisters of the child 

The Stars tremMed, and fragrance searched the room, 

The curtain stirring sounded with a sign 

Which drew her gentle glances after it* 

But she dung dose upon the dim old man., 

And, by the night of nights not overtaken^ 

Upon the cooling of the IGng she lay 
Maidenly, and lightly as a sool. 
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The King wite thinlcing oul ihc empty day 
01 deeds accompliahcd and untnst^ joySf 
And of his favorite bitch that he had bred— 

But with the evening Ablshag was arched 
Above hijD- His dishevelled life !ay hare^ 

Abaadoned as diffamed coasts, beaesLh 
The quiet conateUation of her breasts. 

But many times, as one in women skilled. 

He through bis eye-brows recognifed the mouth 
UnmovedL unkissed; and saw! the comet green 
Of her desires reached not to where he lay. 

He shivered. And he listened like a houndt 
And sought himself in his remaining blood. 

LOVE-SONG 

By what device shall 1 my soul prevent 

From touching thine? My soul how shall I lift 

To ether thinga above thee? Great 

Indeed b my desire to have it pent 

In something lost in some still spot, and let it mate 

With darkness which thy gladness shall not rift. 

And which shall not with thy own deeps vibrate. 

But all that touches us, 

Takes us together, thee and me, as does 

A fiddle-bow one voice prolong 

Out of two chords^ Upon what instrument 

Then are we stretched ? 'ftTiat masler^s face is o’er us bent? 

O sweet song. 

TflE ELOPEMENT 

Often as a child she had escaped 
Her women to behold beneath the sldos. 

Because inside they are so otherwise, 

The wind weave when the evening first is draped; 
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And yrt no night of tempest ever had 
Itilo such fragments tom the giant park 
As it ytas now tom into hj her bad 


Conscience, since dovm tie sdicen ladder's faU 
He took and hore Her onward through the dark 

Until the carriage was alL 
And tie hlack vehicle she smelt, 

And round it ciase in hidings 
And danger. 

And he was faced with cold, she felt. 

And the blackness and the coldness in her gliding. 
She crept into the collar of ier cloak. 

And felt her hair, as if it were not riding. 

And she, strange, beard how a stranger 
Spoke: 

lambylhecabiding. 


ESTHER 

The serving.women combed her seven days through 
The ashes of her torment and her sorrow 
Out of her hair the sediment and deposit. 

And bore rt out and dried it in the sun. 

Spice that they did not feed it with was none 
Another day and this one; but then was it 

The time when she, now being all anointed 
Even aj a corpse is, at no hour appointed 
Should enter m the open palace grim 
In order at the way's end to behold 
The face of him concerning whom we are told 
Thai any one must die who looka on him. 

As though the ruby of her crown were dull 
Before, she felt it Rash ere he was seen 
And filled herself already with his mien 
Like to a vessel, till she grew so full 
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Thai she flowed over wilh ihe monarcb^^ might 
Or evtr on her face the third hall gleamedp 
That ran green over her with the malachite 
or it^ four w'alls. But ahe had never dreamed 
With all her gems so lon^ a wav to wend her^ 

And they grew heavier with the Kluge’s great splendour 
And with her terror cold Shc^ wandering, 

Went on till, when she saw him there reeline. 

Towering upon a throne of tourznaljne. 

Before her, looking verily Jilce a thing: 

Tlie right handmaiden took her fainting, and 
Upreared her in the reach of the monarches hand. 

He touched her with hh sceptre’s point, and she 
Conceived il without sens^, inwardly. 


JEAN ARTHUR RFMBAUD 
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DRUNKEN BOAT 

A? [ descended the impaitsable slreams 
I felt myself no longcf held hy the drag-poles: 
Clamorotla Redskins had taken my drew for targets. 
First having nailed them naked to the flagpoles. 

Buti was unconcenied for crew $ 

Porters of Reniish grain or EngUsh cotton^ 

And when my haulers had done with their hurly-burly 
The streams let me pass on as though forgotten^ 
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Amidst thr furious chopping of the tides 
Last vrinter^ muffled as a Tnidnij^ht scurvy, 

I ran! and peninsulas that slip their bonds 
Have never been more glpriaiisly topsy-turvy. 

The tempest blessed iny marilime alarms. 

Lighter than a cort I danced upon the waves^ 

Ten nights, nor missed the siQy eyea ol lanterns, 

On the eternal rolling of thoM: graves. 

Sweeter than the jnioe of held frok to a child 
The green water would my broken cockle whelm. 
And streaks of bluish wines and of dlBgorgementa 
Washed ine and bore off grapplingoroDB and helm. 

And thenceforth f was deluged in the poem 
Of the lea infused with meteors lalcscent 
I^ei.'ouHng the green oisurr where, wan llotatlan, 

A pensive drowned man Is at times quiescent 

Or* of a sudden tinting the hluishneEs, swirls 
And soft rhythms under the rutilant day. 

Stronger than alcohoh larger lhan your lyrcs^ 

The bitter red vortices of love stew away! 


I know the heavena lighLning-rjved, the waterspout, 

Surfk, and the currents; E know the evening sky. 

The dawn exalted as a poplar light with dove»; 

And I have sometimes seen what man thinks he may descry. 


I have seen the low stin stained with myatk terrors. 
Lighting long violet coagtilallous; 
like olden actons in an antique drama 
The waves roll off their compasa-agitations. 


I have dreamed through green nights of dazzling snowm. 

Of a kias that, welling in the eyea of the sea, over long stira. 
The circulation of unheard-of saps, 

And the yellow and blue alarm of phosphoroua aongstcrui 
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I have foliowedt inonthi throught like the noise of hystcriool stables^ 
The Khorc-batLcring blowa of the biliows^ bBiragcE^ 

Without thinking that over ibc short-winded ocean 

Tbeir luminoii£ feet might force forward the snouts of tbe bargee. 

I have come, undei^taod I on incredible Floridas 
Where flowers blend with pantber-e^^ea, and the skin 
Of mm with rainbows taut as a bridle. 

Under csceen horizons;, where sea-green hordes rush in^ 


I have seen swamps ferment^ enornmus £sh-traps 
Where in the rushes Leviathan rotting bleeps; 
Ddvmpourings of waters in the midst of caLm, 

And the distances whirled to the cataract deeps, 

Clscicra, suns of ailver, pearl floods, skies of embers. 
Hideoas jetsam in deep gulfs of gloom, 

Where giant serpents eaten of grubbing maggots 
Fall from the gnarled trees with black perfume. 

l^d have liked to show children these ocean doradoest 
The great gold fi*h, the fifth that sings; 

Foam-wreaths of flowers have blessed my far-sea driftings 
And at limes inefable winds have lent roc winp. 


At times, weary martyr of the zones and pofes. 

The ocean, whose sobbing softly cradles me. 

Lifts me its flowers of dark with yellow air-holes; 

And I have stayed there as a woman on her knee. 

Peninsula toesiiig to my sides Uie quarrels 

And the guano of chattering birds with pallid eyes; 

Atid 1 floated on, while across my slender lines 
Drowned men came drifting dovm to alecp sidewise^ 

Then I, lost boat beneath the leafy bays, 

Hurled by tornadoes to the birdless ether, 

I whose sea-drunk carcass no Mcmiior 

Nor packet of the Guilds w^ould have fished for beneath her* 
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fumjdf risen with violet mists, 

1 wto iHirenl ihrough the ruddy skyV diadem 
Lite a wall ihal was decked, lo the poef s tasle^ 

Wilh sun-touched Lichen and aiurc phlegm, 

I who ran spoiled with electric luues. 

Mad plank^ with hippocampi at the gunwales. 

When July was bettering with bludgeon blows 
The ultramarine skiee with their flaming funnels, 

1 who trembled, sensing at fifty Icoguei 

The rut of Behemoth^ the loud Maelstrom’a fretSt 

Eternal spinner of blue fixities— 

I long for EuropeV nncienl parapets. 

I have sisen starry orchipeiagoes, and isles 
Whose freniicd skies are clear above the rower; 

Is it in those deep nights you in your exile slr^rp, 

Mid millions of golden birds, 0 future Overlhrower? 

True, I have wept too long. Dawn breaks the heart 
AIL moons nre hateful, every ion is gaU* 

Tart love has swollen me with dizzying torpors. 

Oh, that my keel were darting! Oh, lhat I fled the squall! 

If T want water of Europe, it is the black 
Cold puddle where, os evening gathers nigh, 

A squatting plaintive youngster will release 
A boat as fragile as a butterfly. 

t can no longer, bathed in your languor, waves. 

Take the backwash of freighters as they bowse, 

Nor breast the pride of coloura and salutes. 

Nor sail beneath the horrid eyes of scows! 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
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STAFFORD'S CABIN 

Once there was a cabin here, and once there waa a man; 

And iemctliinj? fusppencd here before rn^ memory began. 

Time has made the two of them the fuel of one flame 
And all we have of them is now a l^end and a name. 

All! have to soy is what an old inaa said to mo. 

And that would stem to be as much as there will wer be^ 

^"Fifty years ago it we found U where it sat” 

And forty years ago it w'&s old Archibald said that* 

“"^An apple tree that's yet aJlve saw' something. 1 suppose, 

Of what it was that happened there, and what no mortal knows 
Some one on the mountain heard far o^ a master shriek„ 

And then there was a light that showed the way for mm to seek, 

found U in the mommg with an iron bar bdiind^ 

And there were chains around it; but no sc^ch could ever bnd^ 
Either in the ashes ihn! w^eri^ Irft. nr anywhere, 

A sign to of who or what had been with Stafford there, 

"‘Stafford was a likdy man with ideas of his own— 

Though [ Could never like the kind that likes to live alone \ 

And when you met, you found his eyes were always on your shoo^ 
As if they did the talking when he asked you for the news. 

“That's alh my son. Were 1 to talk for a half a hundred years 
Fd ne^^er clear away from there the cloud that nm^'cr clears* 

We buried what w^ae left of —the bar, taa+ and the chains; 

And only for the apple tree there*® nothing that remains.” 
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Forty yearn ago it vrm I heard the old mHn say, 

‘That^fi all, my son/' And here again I find tlie place today^ 
Iksserted and told only by the tree that knows the mosl^ 

And overgrown with goldenrod w il there wore no ghost. 

jv£;f engund 

Here whore the w^ind is always north-nerdiH^ast 
And children learn to walk on frozen toe&, 

Wond^ begets an envy of all Uiose 
Who boil elsewhere with such a lyrk yeast 
Of love that you will hear them at a feast 
Where demons would appeal for some repose^ 

Still clamoring where the chalice overflows 
And crying wildest who have drunk the least. 

Passion is here a soUure of the wlts^ 

WVre IoUIt and Love a cross for them to heari 
Joy shivers in the comer where she knit* 

And Conscience always has the rocking-chair^ 

Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 
The first cat that was ever killed by Care. 


ROMAEV HOLLAND 
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THE TRAP 

The first questions that enier my childtEh mind: 

^Where did 1 come from? and where am I confined 
I was bom into a cotnfortahle middle-cta^ family, surrounded 
by loving reladvesr in h pleasajit part of the country whose joyous 
flavor ] later tasifd and celebrated through the voice of my Cot^^ 
How does It happen that, from the itiomcnt of my blrthp tlie first 
feeling—the strongest^ most persistent of my early childhood— 
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Bhculd be—dim, haunling, sDin^tiEn^ rcbcUlouiT ecmelJiuea resigned; 
am a prisoner!^ 

Francis ihc First, on entering ihe tonerm|^ nave of my oM Saint 
Marlin of □amecy, said (so the legend runs) : ^^Thercs a fine 
trap!’'*^—I was in *“the Trap.” 

At the beginning, a visual Lenpressjon: ihe first horkon presented 
to my childish view—a roliier large paved coart, with a garden 
in the middle, surrounded oo three sides by three walls of the house 
that to me seemed very high. On the fourth side^ the elreel and the 
houses opposite, separated by a canal. Although this quadrangle 
was terraj^d above the water^ it eeeined to the diUd^ confined to 
his room on ihc ground floor^ like a ditch in the zoologicai gardens 
at the foot of four walla. 

A significant impression: chiidren^s diseases and a delicate con¬ 
stitution. /VI though I come of healthy patetita and robust ancestry— 
(The Holiatids and the Courotai talh bony+ without physical defecls^ 
and endowed with boundleaa nervous energy that keeps them tip 
and about until their last day^ have all lived to a ripe old age; iny 
maicmal grandparents lived merrily on past their eightieth year; 
at the very moment of this writing my cighly-cight-YeaT-old Father 
is happily watering his garden}—made of the same lime and 
sand that in spile of cverythingp have resisted fatigue and the trials 
of a busy eiistescet have borne, all my life, the painful conBi^uences 
of a childhood accident : the carelEssue&s of a young servant who^ 
forgetting me in the winter^ld when I was less than a year oh3« 
brought me close to death and bequeathed to me for life a bronchial 
weakness and shortnes?i of breaih+ Over and over again oac can 
find in niy works, spurting up„ In voluntarily^ like an uiterrupted 
Bight, the **respiratory” expressions T "stiRing." “open windows/' 
“’Afresh air/* breath of the heroes . - —the bird that Butters its 

wings, or crouchea, feverish, in ttic cage of the wounded breast. 

Finally^ moral Irapresaioua, powerful and penetrating: die thought 
of death that enveloped the first ten years of tny life. Death had 
entered the familv circle; it had struck down at my side a little 
sister^ younger than of whom I shall speak later; and her shadow^ 
continued to inhabit the house. An exciiable mother^ whose grief 
was never allayed, feverishly nursed the mranory of the departed 
child. And 1. who b»d seen her disappear in a few days, and whom 
the constant sight of this mother, brooding over her solitary thought, 
also bound, despite the heedlessnesa of my age that sought an escape 
—I was all the more readily exposed to the idea that was going 
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about, imdl f ii'aa ten or twelve yeara old^ my own life was 

threaLened- Frequent colJ% brouchiliH^ Bore tbroaH pcfStsienl noae- 
bte«d5 look away itiy ztsl for life; and in my Little l>cd 1 would 
ke^ repeating: 

don^l want to diel” 

while my mother^ in tears^ would answer^ bggginjs me lo her! 

^*No^ my little boy* The good God will not want to take you away 
from me, too!” 

This only half convinced me, for what did I know about God, 
except that, from my first flteps, he had taken advantage of bis 
power* And my most lucid thought in regard to Kim waj, without 
my realising U, that of the Gardener for hU Lord: 

“FAe good man said: Those art the moves of a prince , ^ * 

Jo appenling to kings, y&u make great foob of yoursehes. 

you must never lei them enfer your tands^ *, 

In the threofoid prison of thi? old house, my weak chest, and the 
ill-omened circle of death, the earliest cousciouancaa of my chiid- 
hood grew up under the anxious EiLrveiltaiicc of my motber*s affec¬ 
tion* Fragile plant, sister to the i^istaria and the petunias blooming 
in the court and along the walls, whose breath from shortlived lips 
mingled with the dank odor of the stagnant canal; like iheni, rooted 
to the ground, yet aspiring lo the light, the little prisoner* only 
Imlhawakcned, kept groping blindly and instinctively in the air for 
invisible roads of ^ape. 

The closest nl hand: the murky canal, flowing along the terrace- 
wall over which 1 hung. Muddy and greent without a ripple* it bore 
up the deep, heavy boats that the bargemen forced along Ky the 
sheer forward thrust of their thin bodies, I could hear the grinding 
of the eafalca along the railing at the edge. A turn-bridge creaked 
and began to move slowly* From the cabin of the boat whose sky¬ 
light was decorated with a pot of geraniuiim, niouiiLa) a thin blue 
Spiral of smoke. Sealed before the door in flilence, a woman was 
knitting; from time to time she glanced indifferently In my direction. 
The boat pa^^od* * . . And L leaning over the wolL saw the wall 
and myself passing* We were leaving the boat behind nni it was we 
who were going away. Now we ore far out in the open: wfthouL 
0 Jar, without a motion. So slowly we clipped along that ii -^remed 
as though we should glide, like the night-sky^ into etetnily* without 
a change. And then we found each other again, the wall and I, 
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stiU dreaming m the sani-e pFace^ The boat had gone.. Would it ever 
reach ils de^tiriatiou? Another was coming up oEtcr it. it looked 
jn^ the Bftriie, , , , 

Then I imagined another route^ free and without locks: the air. 
A child often lifts his face loward the s-ky, toward ihc wandering 
clouds and the twittering swallows^ toward the great w^hite clouds^ 
like W'hiimical moitunicjila formed by the childish eye. (That is hb 
first sculpture f the child the air as his clay.| h is needless to 
speak of the rest: the threatening clouds, the rumbling storms of 
Central France with their craahijig thunder^ It U in them that the 
enemy returns—the Master with hi* beetling eyebrows doses the 
shutters of the sky on the frail pTl*oner+ Tlien come the hands of 
deliverance, the hngers of the sorceress that open my window on the 
plains of the air^ - « # And now come the bells^ the hells of Saint 
Martin! They sound in the first pages of my fean-Christopke. Their 
music is engraved on my unawakened heart* They pealed forth 
from the open tower of the old cathedral above my house. But It was 
not the church that these ecclcsiasllcal songsters called forth in me. 
Later 1 shall tell of my encountejs with the God of the church. They 
were cold, ceremonious and dbtanL In spile of my honest eflorts, 
I never Eucceeded in getting m touch with him. God alone knows 
whether E sought him. But the Cod who knows it is not the same 
God. The God who heard me—the God whom 1 created so that he 
would lifMlcri to me. and in w’hom T have confided all my life—was 
in Ehe hovermg soag-birds; the bells, and in the air« Not the Lord of 
Saint Martin^E hidden in hi* retreat above the sculptured arches. 
But the Cod Liberty—At that tlme^ to be sure^ 1 had no knowledge 
of the Epan of his wjn^, but I heard them flutter in the airy heights. 
Nor was I even sure that they were more real than the white dond*. 
They ever remained for me a nostalgic dream that let me glance at 
space for a moment before taking their Bight and letting the trap¬ 
door fall again over the cave of ray life. ^ . . Much, much later (I 
shall tell howK I dimhad, I pushed upward, I forced tiie irap with 
my forehead and^ freed ai last, I found traces of the bells once 
more. But all through childhood I groped about in a sealed cave— 
the great, beautiful cave of Burgundy, like a crypt full of wine^casks 
set in rows, and oovered with cobwebs. Everyone else was at ease 
iherCt ejtcept one, and [ heard them laugh as one laughs in my 
coanlry- I did not look down Tipnn the laughter and the drinking— 
But oh I for a taste of the sun outside! Was there really a 6un? (If 
only 1 had the answer!) Or even the night?—^And since none of 
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those strong men tried to leave, I conscious of mj weafcu^s, crouched 
in my corner, bcalen. 

At sixteen or seventeen years of age, when 1 read with 

what resonance these frateiruii words echoed under the vnuJi of my 
cave: 

", , , whiUr Aflpe y&u, my goml /i-ieudj, deserved at the hands af 
Fortune^ that sha sends yau to prison hither?^' 

“Prison, my /orrfF” 

*^Dcnmar]Fs a prison/^ 

“Then is the world one/^ 

goodly one^ in which there are many confines, wards and 
dungeons^ * * 

a few lines further on, a magic word fills me with 

*"0 God, f could be bounded tn a nut-shell and counl myself 
o king of infiaUe space ,.. 

That is the story of my lllc* 


It is true that, 
infini te hope: 


PIERRE DE RONSARD 

PtElRHEI UE HONSARD iFrenclit ]S2^15S5]I’. cnilneat at RrHaiwMiC-^ 
Ittotia, Pkna lor difilamatk CArm frtiatntrd by draincas lU 13 . Bcciune leader 
of fTOUp of poeu called La PIrLuiG. Received ridi hobDTa from French hings 
during litctinie, was Dcglecicd alter dcalk Hib since tnfcen place among gteal 
Frcndi tyridau. Bwl wotti the H^nnels in ttuce acts o[ 


THE ROSE 

Sec, Mignoimel hath not the Hose, 

That this morning did unclose 
Her purple mantle to the light. 

Lost, before the day be dead, 

The glory of her raiment red. 

Her color, bright as youTB Is bright? 

\h, Mignonne! in how few hours 
The petsU of her purple flowers 
All have faded, fallen, died! 

Sad Nature! mother ruinous! 

That seest thy fair child perish thus 
'Twjxt matin song and eventide. 
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H«t Darling! speaking aootb; 
Galhtr ihe fleet flower of your youth! 

Take ye your pleasure at the best! 
Be merry ere your beauty flit! 

For len^ of days wWl tamiah it. 
lake rosea that were lovd-teat^ 


WELCOME TO SPRfNG 


God shield ye, heralds of the spring. 

Ye faithful swallows fleet of wing, 

Hoops, cuckoos^ nighlin^alest 
Turtles and every wilder bird, 

Thai make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dalea« 

God shield ye, Easter daiaies alK 
Fair roses, huda and bIfKSSoms msU; 

And ye, whom erst the gore 
Of Ajax and Narciss did print. 

Ye sfild thyme, anisa, balm, and mint 
1 wetcome yc once more^ 


God shield ye* hrighl embroidered train 
01 butterflies, that, on the plaJn, 

Of each sweet herblet sip; 

And ye new FWarzn of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip* 

A hundred thousand times I calb— 

A hearty welcome on ye alb 

This season how 1 lovel 
This merry din on erery shore. 

For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove* 
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OF HIS LADY’S OLD ACE 

When you are very old, at eirenlitg 

You It sit and spin beaide the fire, and any. 
Humming my songs, “Ah welJ, ah well-a-day! 
When 1 was young, of me did Ronsard sing.*' 

None of your maidens that doth hear the thing. 
Albeit with her weary task foredone. 

But wakens at my name, and calls yon one 
Blest, to be held in long rememhering. 

1 shaJl be low beneath the earth, and laid 
On sleep, a phantom in the myrtle shade. 

While you beside the lire, a grandaniP grar. 

My lore, your pride, remember and regret; 

Ab, love me. love! we may be floppy yet. 

And gather roses, while ’tia coiled to-day. 


EDMOIVD ROSTAND 


^MOhD HOSTAND (ftmch, leefrlWat. C„W«| „f Iht drtou.. 

fier,er«^Oiher w«b.: Chn^„,l„. U rferir.ere am', de oL 

Hm work tb« bull Bowrr o£ ibo mmsatic thesier of Vlctw Hug*. 


TO SARAH 

In ibese drab days, alone there never cloys 
Your pallid grace, desceDding a wide stair. 
Wreathing a frontlet, holding a lily, sword in air: 
Queen oi Fair Gestures, Princess of Poise. 

In these Ume times your flames are tnutinoiis! 

You speak verst You die of love. You me ever fre»L 
You hold forth arms of dream, then arms of flesh, 
And when Pbedre appears, we are all incestuous. ’ 

Avid of Bulfcring. yon deepen with the j^ars; 

We have seen flowing—for ibey flow!—your tears: 


All the dew of our eoul on your cheek lingers- 
But you know, Ssrflk, that at timea there slrtty— 
And furtively you feel them m you play^— 

The Ijps of Shokespeare ott your jeweled finger*. 


CYRANO TO HIS CHIDING FRIENDS 


Do what? 

Seek a potent protestor, sKirk under h patron. 

And like tlie low ivy^ both eorly and late run 
Round a tnuik-prop andi licking the bark^ 

Gimb by a ruse instead of rising stark? 

Noi thanks! Like everyone^ set dearly down 
Lines to a financier? Change into a clown 
In the base hope of seeing, on the lips of a mlnisteri 
A smile spread, at last, that may not be sinbter? 

No, thaul^! Dine doily on a hitter pill? 

Have a belly worn with walking ? A akin still 
Quicker to esteb the dirt upon the knees? 

Execuic daily doraaJ auppleties? 

No, thanks! With one hand pet a goal until it prcciUt 
And with the other confiscate its greens? 

Donor of senna that rhubarb be neared. 

Always burn mcenae in somebody's heard? 

No^ thanks! From one lap leap to the lap bey^ond, 

To become a big man in a small pond* 

To navigate with rnadrigal-propeUeTs 

And the sighs of old maids as my aall-awellers? 

No, thanks I At the publishing house of kindly Blanks 
Pay to have my verses done? No* thanks 1 
Be named high-priest by the counetl of buffoons 
That meets before the bars of old saloons? 

No^ thanks! Work that my name shail go 
High with one sonnet, and write no more? Ko^ 
Thanks! Discover talent only in loonSt 
Be terrorired by threats of vague lampoons. 

And endlessly to say **Ju5t Itt me be 
Among the personals in the Meroiryf** 

Noj thanks! Calculate? Have fears—and show em? 
And rather make a visit than poem? 
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Draw up petilioDB, be presented ... everything!! J 

No^ Ibanks! Ebaels! Nd^ thanks! Ko^ tlianks! But—sing, 

Dream, Uugh, go by, be done, be free. 

With e vibrant voice, and a steady eye to eee, 

And when I please, to set my hat ai^Ty^ 

At a yea *r a nay take arms —-ot vetsiiy! 

To work, anbeedlng wealth or glory^s tune. 

Toward tbe journey I'm tbinkmg of making to the moon! 
Never to write a line save from the heart. 

Modestly to say to myself from the very start: ^ 

'^Be satisfied with flowers, fruits, ei'en fravra. 

If it is your own garden that aehicvcsl” 

Then if fame and fortune send a soft appeaseft 
Not to be obliged to render aught unto Craar, 

But clear in your own eyes make your merit shine: 

In short, disdaining the parasitio vine. 

Even if you haven’t to the oak’s crest gjown^ 

Not to soar high, perhaps, but rise alone! 


JALAL UD-DEN RUMI 

JALAL uamiv RUMI (P«.bn. 13017-1373). Mo« mvstic pod ood 

of Ponit A devptec of SuBhr, re«jm|«d hr conrtmtionine* •» n 
.pirituJ pufe Founded Um urder ol Mot.kTi« Dmdfh*."), 

HU pe*l«t w«k* * poem « 6 book,, woiamin* eioriw. fdilo, 

atid moral prmiitA. 


r//£ MERCHANT AND THE PARROT 

There was onoe a merchant, who had a parrot, 

A parrot fair to view^ confined in a cage; 

And when the merchant prepared for a journey, 

He resolved to bend his way towards HindiMon^ 

Every^ servant and maiden in his generosity 
Re asked, whal present he should bring them homo, 

And each one named what be sovertdly wished. 

And to each one the good master promised his desire. 


Then he to the pairot^ And what ^ft wishrat thofL, 
Thai I should bring lo lh« from Hindustan?” 

The parrot replied, *^Whcn thou seeat the parrots thcre^ 

Oh, hid them know of my condilion. 

Te]J Lheru, purrot^ who longs for your company 
Through Heaven's decree ia conhned in my cage. 

He sends you his salutation, and demands hia right, 

And seeks from yoa help and counsel. 

He says, “Is it right that I in my longings 

Should pine and die In this prison through Bepuration? 

Ts it right that I should be here fast In this cage. 

While you dsnee at will on the groi^ and the trees? 

U this the fidelity of friends* 

[ here in a prison, and you in a grove? 

Oh remember, I pray you^ that bower of oursT 
And our morning'draughta m the olden time; 

Oh remember all our ancient friendships^ 

And all the festive days of our intercourse!” * ” 

The merchant received its message, 

Tlie salutation which he was to beer to its fellows; 

And when he came to the borders of Hindustan^ 

He beheld a numfier of parrots in the desert. 

He stayed bis horse, and he lifted bU voice* 

And he repeated his message, and depositf;d his trust; 

And one of those parrols suddenly fluttered. 

And fell to the ground, and presently died. 

Bitterly did the merchant repent his words; 

“i have alaiiit” he ciicd, “a living creature. 

Perchance this parrot and my little bird were close of kin. 
Their bodies perchance were two and their souls one. 

Why did I this? why gave I the message? 

I have consumed a helpless vicriin by my foolish words! 
My tongue is os flinty and my lips as steel; 

And the words that hur^t front them are sparks of fire. 
Strike not together in thy folly the flint and steel. 

Whether for the soke of kind words or vain boasting; 

The world around is as a cotloti'field by night; 

In the midst of cotton* how sholl the spark do no harm?” 

The merchant at length completed his f raific. 

And he returned right glad to bis home once more. 

To every servant he brought a present. 
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To every cnsklen lie pave a token; 

And the parrot aaid^ “Where i& tny pr-e^ni? 

Tell all that thou ha^t eaid and ieeti! ” 

He answered, "I repented thy complaints 
To that company of parrots, thy old companions. 

And one of those birds, when it inhaled the breath of thy sorrow. 
Broke iU heart, and fluttered, and died*” 

And when the parrot heard what its fellow had done. 

It too flnttered, and fell down, and died. 

When the merchant beheld it thus tall. 

Up he sprang, and dashed hia cap to the ground. 

alas he cried, “my sweet and pleasant parretp 
Companion of my bosom and sharer of my secrets! 

Oh aJai! alas! and again alas! 

Thai so bright a moon is hidden under a cloud!" 

After this, he threw its body out of the cage; 

And lo! theUttlc bird flew to a lofty bough. 

The merchant stood amared at what it had done; 

Ulteriy bewildered he pondered its mystery. 

It answered, *^on parrot taught me by its act bn: 

"^ape,* it told me, ‘from speech and articulate ¥oice; 

Since it was thy voice that brought ihcc into prison C 
And to prove its own words itself did die," 

It then gave the nwrchant some words of wise counseb 
And at last hade him a long farewell, 

"Farewell, my master, thou hast done mo a kindiiPM, 

Thou hast freed me from the bond of this tmnnv* 

Farewell, my master, I fly towards home: 

Thou shalt one day be free like me!” 


THE DESTINY OF MAN 

Seeks thy spirit to be gifted 
With a deathless life? 

Let it seek to be uplifted 

O'er carih^B storm and atrilev 

Spurn its joys—Its ties disseveri 
Hopes and fears divest ; 

Thus aspire to live forever^ 

Be forever blest! 


I0S2 


¥a\ik and doubt Ltuve far b^bitid thee; 

CcA^ to love or hale; 

Let pot Tlme^a lllu6t0PS blind thee; 
Thou ahdt Time outdate. 

Merge thine individual heing 
In the Eternal’s love; 

All this sensuous nature fleeing 
For pure blim above. 

Earth receives the seed and guards it; 

Trustfully it dies ^ 

HiePt whal teeming life rewards it 
For adtsaerifice! 

With green leaf and clustering blos&ozn 
Clad, and golden fruit. 

See it from carth^s cheerless bosom 
Ever sunward about! 

Thus, when sell-ahased, Man^s spirit 
From each earthly tie 
Rises disenthralled inherit 
Inunortalityl 
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SA’DI 

SA'DI {PemuL, 3184-1291)^ One ttt ihe mwi TRntllie BRurcv In Pmun 
httrmXun: philwpbtr, r«chtt, S«fi, Crcjii tritelrr ftid - anldjer auliul 

the Chiiiitkni duriflt the Cnuidea. Hb Cit^Hfon (flaw in nod 

tpfw, u moi!t iHdeljf rend Fmlno cLftatk. 

r//£ GULISTAN 

Pur^ttlory Mcy Bf Paradise 

A KiKc was ewbarked along with a Fenian alave on board a ship. 
■n»e boy had never been at «a, nor experienced the inconvenience 
of a ship. He set ap a weeping and wailing, and all hk Umbs were 
in a state of trepidation; and, however mach they soothed him, he 
was not Id he pacified. The king's pleasnre^party was diaconceited 
by him; but they had no help. On board that ship there was a 
physician He to the ting: "If yon will order it. I can manage 
to silence him. The king replied: "It wiU be an act of great favor ” 
Tlie physician im directed that tliey threw the boy into the sea, 
and after he had plimged repeatedly, they aeized him by the hair of 
the bead and drew him close to the ship, when he clung with both 
bands by the rudder, and. scrambling upon the deck, slunk Into a 
c^er and sat down qniel. The king, pleased with what he saw. said: 

What art is there in ibi.r The physician replied: “OrigineUy 
he had not er^rerienced the danger of being drowned, and under- 
valued the safety of being in a ship; in like mnruier as a person is 
aware of the preciousness of health when he is overtaken with the 
the calamity of sickness. A bor/ey ton} of trend has. O epfeore, no 
relish jor thee. That is my mistress who appears so Bgfy to thr eye. 

koanj, or nympAi of paradise, parpatory would be a hellz 
ash the inmates of hell whether purgatory t* nof paradise —TAere is 
a distinciioa between the man tfmt folds his mistress in his arms and 
him whose two eyes ate fixed on the door expecting her” 


lost 


The ^r€Stkr 

A person had become a master in the art of wreslling; he fcnel# 
three huodrod and sixty sleights In this art* and cooid exhibit a 
freah Irid^ for e^'ery day throughout the year. Perhaps owing to a 
liking that a corner of his heart lock for the handsome persctl of 
one of his scholars^ he taught him three hundred and fifty-nine of 
those feats, but ho was putting off the last 000 , and under some 
pretence deferring it. 

In shorty ihe youth bceatuo sueh a proficient in the art and talent 
of wrestling that noito of his contemporaries had ahility to cope 
with hint* till he at Length had one day boaited before the reigning 
sovereign^ saying: “To any superiority my master possesses over 
me, he is heholden to toy reverenDe of his sejiloritj% and in virtue of 
his tutorage; otherwise I am not inferior in power, and am hia 
equal in skilL” This want of r«pect displeased the king. He ordered 
a wrestling match to be held^ and a spacious field to be fenced in 
for the occasion. The ministers of state, nobles of the court, and 
gallant men of the realm were asaembled, and the ceremonials of 
the combat marshal led p Like a huge and lusty elephant, the youth 
rushed into the ring with such a crash that had a braieu mounlain 
opposed him he would have moved it from Its base. The master 
being aware that ihc youth w'as his superior in strength, engaged 
him in that strange feat of which he had kept him ignorant. The 
youth w'as unacquaiuted W’ilh its ^uard. Advancing^ neverlhtle»+ the 
master sciaed him with both hand^, and* lifting him bodily from the 
ground, raised him above his head and flung him on the earth■ The 
crowd set up a shout. The king ordered them to give the master an 
honorary dre^ and handsome lurgesia, and the youth he addresj^ 
with reproach and nsperityt saying: **You played the traitor with 
your own pHtmn, and failed in your presomptioti of opposing him.” 
He replied: slrel my master did not overcome ray by alrength 

and nhility,^ but one cunning trick in the art of wrestling was left 
which ho was reserved in teaching me, and. by that little feat hail 
today Ihe upper band of me.” The master saidl “1 reserved myself 
for such a day as this. As ihe wise have told us, put not so much 
into fl friendV power that, if hosttlciy disposed* he can do you an 
injtiiy'. Have you not heard what that man said who was trcacbcr- 
ously dealt with by bis own pupil: *Eith€r in fad Iherc wrti no good 
fitith in ihis world ^ or raofrody perhaps prociised k in our doys^ 
No person learned the art 0} orehery from me toko did not in the 
end make me Air htiii* ” 
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From Siai^ery io 


Having Lakfn oRtncc with the society of my friends at Damascns^ 
1 reilred into the wihlcimcssi of the Hoiy Land, or JenisoJem, and 
sought llir company of hrutea till &ui:h time as [ wits made a prisoner 
by the Franks, and employed by them, along with some jewsy in 
digging earth in the ditches of Tripoli. At length one of the chie& of 
Aleppo^ between whom and me an intimacy had of old subsisted, 
happening to pass that way, recognized me, and said: “How h this? 
and how tame you to be tbiis occupied?'" I replied: “What can 1 
say? f u-aj fiy^§ from mofTA7>id into iht forests and memntQtns, 
for my resource U70J in Cod and in none else^ Fancy to thyself what 
my condUion must naur be, itrAen forced to associate udh a tribe 
scarcety Aumfffi.^^To he tiaird in a chain with a company of ac- 
qoamfonce were pleasanter than to walk in a garden with rfrangerj.'^ 
He look pity on my shnation; and, having for ten dinars fedeemod 
tnr from captivity with the Frantsp carried me along wilb him to 
Aleppo, Here he had a daughter^ and her he gave me in marriage, 
with a dower of a huadred dinars. Scon after ihis damsel fumed 
out a termagant and vixen^ and discovered such a perverse spirit 
and vinilent tongue as i|uite unhinged all my domeatlo comforts 
scolding itnfe ia the dwelUrig of o peaceable man is his hell 
in this worlds Protect and guard us against a wicked inmate^ Save 
us, O Lord, and preserve us from the jfiery, or heli torture. 

Having on one occasion given a liberty to the tongue of reproach, 
she was saying: “Are you not the fellow whom my father redeemed 
from the eapliviiy of the Frants for ten dinars?” I mplied: **Yes, 1 
am that same he delivered from captivity for ten dinars, and ensiaviaf 
mo with you for a hundred!” / have heard that a reverend and mighty 
man releasetl a sheep from the paws and faws of a wolf. That same 
night he u?as sHctdng a knife into its throat,^ if ben the spirit of the 
sheep reproached him, saywg: *^Thou didst delitvr me from the 
clutches of a wolf, when f at length saw that thou didst prove a wolf 
to me thyself.^ 


WEALTH 

He that owns wealth, in mountain, wold, or waste, 
Ptaya muster—pilches tent at his own taste; 

Whilst he who iacita that which the world commends 
Must pace a stranger, e*cn in his own lands. 
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PRIEST SAIGYO 


PRIEST SAICYO iJmptSLc9t^ Tattka nitiire poel. At 23 tip 

iIlq lilfl oi M. tourtJcir to iKCAms an jnintf ItLi wile bcTozmog a nUm 

HU poetry iidmircd far iU locLdi^ And MnplicUr, Priocipiif calfcciiaDi 

SofiAasAii 


FORSAKEN 

Why should I hitter 

Although he cold has grown ? 

There was a ttroc when he to me 
And 1 la him were quite imkuown. 


THE AUTUMN MOON 

1 envy much the autuiui] moon, 

Whjcht journeying without delay^ 

Can follow^ in the western nky^ 

My friend who travda far away. 

THE OLD CHERRY-TREE 

Particularly will 1 ga^ 

Upon the ag^ cherry tree; 

It and ita flowers are pitiful. 

How many more springs can it sec? 

FLOWERS AND THE MOON 

Suppose no doudb ever covered the moon 
And cherry flowers did not fall. 

Why, then, 1 think tn auch a worldt 
No sorrow should 1 know at ail! 


THE MOON 

AU thinga are ever changing 
In this transitory woHd, 

But yet the moon is sbtnLug 
With the same light as of old* 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN 


In spring when w Bee Hewers* 
Would that there were no nighl! 
In AuUinm when we see the moocLt 
That there were no Ught! 


GEORGE SAND 

{jEOACI^ Sand (AmB^dlne Aiirore Lucac Depin, Dod^vsitt, Frencli, 

1&04-IST6)> ScHilplouf libcitiiK itid libEtaL A rcmmlinblti trt>nMn wito flAUltd 

Lbe nuim'Qtiajit of hfr Itntc td JcJiTd husband, bemiTno ndT^tist, add hart aetics 
cf ndtnriou* inaUM (incluilljig Dd Musncl and Cbojiio), Her rather fariid 
worts favored the MKiologkal ihrme. An irdont fominiat— her best siorle* 
dopici rebellious mimei); Coulitefo, £e/iii^ £/te et Ltd, 


THE PLOUGHMAN AND HIS CHILD 

I WAS walking on the border of s field which some peasants were 
carefully preparing for the approaching socd'lime. The area was vasl; 
the landscape was vast nbo, and endosed with great lines of verdure, 
somewhat reddened by the approach of autumn, that broad field of 
vigoToua brown, where recent rains had left, in some furrows, lines 
of waier which the sun made glitter like fine tlireads of silver. The 
day had been clear and warm, and the earth, freshly opened by the 
cutting of the plougbehares, exhaled a light vapor, tn the upper part 
t>f the field, an old man gravely held his plough of antique form, 
drawn by two oxen, with pale yellow skins—real patriarchs of the 
meadow—large in slalure. rather thin, with long turned-down horns, 
old laborers whom long habit had made **hrolhers.” as they are called 
by our country people, aiul who, when separated from each other, re¬ 
fuse to work with a new companion, and let themsclvea die of sorrow. 
The old husbandman worked slowly, in sUence, without useless ef¬ 
forts; bis docile team did not hurry any more than he; but, owing 
to the continuity of a labor without distraction, and the appliance of 
tried and wull-sustoined strength, his furrow was as soon tumeil na 
that of his son, who was ploughing at a short distance from him, 
with four oxen not so stout, in a vein of stronger and more stony soil. 

But jJiat which afterwards attracted my attention was redly a 
beautiful apectacle—a nohte subject for a painter. At the other ei- 


tremlly of ihe aretle fields a good-Icwking yf>^ng man was driving a 
msj^ificent team: fndT pairs of young animals of a dark color, a 
mlslnre of hlrtrk and Iiay with streaks of fire, with those abort and 
fritrly heads which still savor of the wild buU^ those large savage 
eyes, those sudden motfona, that nervous and jerking labor which 
still is irritated by the yoke and the goad+ and onty obeys with a 
-tart of anger ihe recently imposed authority. They were what are 
called newly-yoked steers. The man who governed them had to clear 
a comer formerly devoted to pasturage, and filled wilh centnry-old 
slumps, the task of an athlete, for which his energy, his youth, and 
eight almost unbroken animals were barely sufficient. 

A child sii or «?%'cn years old, beautifut as an angel, with hia 
shonldeia covered, over hia blouse, by a lamh-skir, which made him 
resemble the little Saint John the Baptist of the painters of the Res¬ 
toration^ walked in a furrow parallel to the plough, and touched the 
fiank of the oxen with a long and light atick pointed with a slightly 
sharpened goad. The proud animala quivered under the smaU hand 
of the child^ and made their yokes and the thongs bound over their 
foreheads creak, while they gave violent shocks to the plough handles. 
When a root stopped the ploughshare^ the hu-^bandman shouted with 
a powerful voice, calling each beast hy his name, but rather In calm 
than excite: for the oxen, irritated by this sudden resistance, leaped, 
dug up the ground with their broad forked feel, and would have ca^l 
themselves out of the track, carrying the plough aern® the field, if, 
with his Voice and goad, the young man had not rest mined the four 
nearest Itim, while the child governed the other four+ He also, shniilf?d^ 
the poor little fellow', wilh a voice he wished lo make terrible, hut 
which remained as gentle as his angelic face. It was all hcauliful In 
strength or in grace^ ihe landsc«|)e, the man, the child, the hulls un¬ 
der the yoke; and in spite of tliLs powerful struggle in which the eaith 
W'as overcomf . there was a feelinp of gentleness and deep cftlm which 
rented upon all things. When the obstacle was surmonnled^ and the 
team had resumed iUi equal and solemn step, the hu*^bandman, whose 
feigned violence was only an exercise of vigor, and an expenditure 
of activity^ immediately recovered the serenity of simple souls, and 
cast a look of paternal satisfaction on hia child, who turned to smile 
on him. 

Then the manly voice of this young father of a family struck up 
the melancholy and solemn strain which the ancient tradition of the 
country transmits, not to all ploughmen indiscriminately, but to ihose 
most coneunuiiate in the art of eiciting and siislainiiig the ardor of 


the oien oi work. Thi* chant, the origin of whicrh was perhaps con¬ 
sidered sacred, and to which myslcHouA injiucnces must formerly 
have been attrihated, is still reputed, at this day, to possess ihe virtue 
of keeping up the courage of the animaU, of appeasing their dissat- 
isfacliojit and of charming the ennui of their long tasL It is not 
enough to know how to drive them well while tracing a perfectly 
straight furrow, to lighten their labor by raising or depre^^ing the 
point of the ploughshare opportunely in the soils no one is a perfect 
ploughman if be does not know how to sing to the OKCU, and this is 
a science apart, which requires taste and peculiar adaptation* This 
chant is, to say the truth, only a kind of recitative, interrupted and 
resumed at will. It^ Irregular form and iCs false intonations, speaking 
according to tlic rules of muskaJ art* render it untranslatable* But 
it is none the less a lH!;auLifuI chant, and so appropriate to the nature 
of the labor which it accompanies, to the gait of Uic oxen, to tlie 
calmness of those rural scenes, lo ihe simplicity of the men who sing 
it, Ihol no genius, a stranger to the labors of the aoil, could have in- 
vented 11^ aufl no singer oilier than u ^'finished ploughttian’^ of thsl 
country could repeat jt. At those epochs of the year when there is no 
other labor and no other movement in the country than that of 
ploughing, this chani^ so simple and so powerful, rises like the voice 
of a breeze, to which its peculiar toning gives it a kind of resem¬ 
blance. The hna! nole of each phrase, conUnued and trilled with an 
incredible length nnd power of breath, ascends a quarter of a nole 
with systematic dissoDuuce* This is wilj, hut the charm of it is in* 
vincible, and when you become accustomed to hear it, you cannot 
conceive how any song could he sung at those hours and in those 
places without disturbing their harmony, 

h was then that, on seeing this beautiful pair, the man and the 
child, accomplish under such poetical conditions, and with so much 
gfucefulucss united with strength, a labor full of grandeur and sol¬ 
emnity, I felt n deep pity mingled with on Involuntary respect. ^^Ifappy 
the husbandman!^’ Yes, doubtlesa, J should he happy in his plate* if 
my arm, auddenly become aLrong, and my chest, ti^ome powerful, 
could thus fertilise and Ping nature, without my eye* ceasing to see 
and fuy braiu to comprehend the harmony of colors and of sounds, 
the fineness of tones, and the gracefulness of outline*—in one word^ 
die myaicrlous beauty of things! and especially without my heart 
ceasing to be in relation with the divine feeling which presided 
dver (he immortal and lublime creation! 
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of like prairie* uicl early day* of bidu«triAli«fn are alfoulT dB**1c* {Chicago 
Petms, Smok* and Sleef). Hi* miliUJii sympailiy for woriii^E cUmc* dotniflale* 
Tht People, Moti impreaaive acoomplMiiiicnl? a mnnumontal bioiTAphy 

of I-in eftln- 


THE PEOPLE, YES 


The people wiD live on. 

The teaming and blundering people will live on. 
They wiU be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the noiuidhing earth for rootho]da« 
The people to peculiar in renewal and coniebackp 
You con^t laugh oQ their capacity to take it. 

The mammoth reals between his cyclontc dramas^ 


The people so often sleepy^ weary, enigmatic, 
ia a vast huddie with many uoits say mg: 

‘"I earn my liiring, 

1 make enoogh to get by 
and it takea all my time. 

If 1 had more time 
1 could do more for myself 
and maybe for others. 

] could read and study 
and talk things over 
and find out about things. 

It takes time. 

I wish I had the time.'^ 


The people u a tragie and comic two-facet 
hero and hoodlum: phantom and gorilla twist¬ 
ing to moau with a gargoyle moulh: 'They 
buy and sell me , ^ « it's gome , ^ - 
sometime TU break loose . , " 


lOdi 


Once having niarched 
Over the margins of animal necessity^ 

Over the grim line of sheer subsistence 
Tlien man came 

To the deeper riloab of his bones, 

To (he lighLfi lighter Uiati any bones^ 

To the time for thinking things oveTr 
To the dance, the song, the story. 

Or the hours given over to dreaming. 

Once having eo marched^ 

Between the finite limitations of the five soises 

and the endless yearnings of man for the beyond. 

the people hold to the humdruni bidding of work and food 

while reaching out when it comes their way 

for lights be)'ond the prison of the five senses, 

for keepsakes lasting beyond any hunger or death. 

This reaching is alive. 

The punderers and liars have violated and smutted it 
Yet this reaching is alive yet 
for lightfi and keepsakes. 

The people know the salt of the sea 
and the strength of ihe Hinds 
lashing the comers of the eartb. 

The people take the earth 

as A tomb of rest and a cradle of hope. 

Who else speaks for the Family of Man ? 

They are in tutie and step 

with constdJationa of universal law. 

The people is a polychron^e, 
a spectrum and a prism 
hdd in a moving monolith, 
a console organ of changing themea, 
a davLlux of color poems 
wherein the sea ofTem fog 
and the fog moves off in rain 
and the labrador sunset shortens 
to a nocturne of clear slim 
serene over the shot spray 
of northern lights^ 
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The fctoc] miU sky is olive. 

The fire breaks v^hhc and ^gzag 
shot on a gun-meial gioomiDgik 
Man is b long time comings 
Man will yet win, 

Brother may yel line up with brother; 

This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 

There are men who can^t be bought 
The fi reborn ere at home in fire« 

The stars make no noise. 

You can't hinder the vrind from blowing. 

"fime is a great teacher- 
Who can live without hope? 

In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 

In the night, and overhead a abavel of stare for 
keeps the people march f 

^‘Where to? what nexl?^ 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 

GEORGE SANTAYANA <Spiiiidi-Americin, Amerkra’s philoto- 

phet-^PQcl. Tfaqgf^ born in Spain^ h? wu educated in Bontini and laUght it 
Uamrd far 20^d jrarv FrimarilT a philoaophar and autlwlicijiii, bn 
hj wriiing venMt. LaE^ coEnpeaed a popular aowpli The Lmt PmSupt- McmI 
important phitosophic wd(tks: The Life of Remeit and The Realms of Being, 
Auiahiograpbyi Perenns and Places* 

SOLIPSISM 

1 could hdie^e that I am hero alonOf 
And all the world my dreamy 
The passion of the scene is all my own. 

And things that seem hut seem. 

Perchance an exhalation of my sorrow 
Hath raised this vaporous show, 

For whence but from my soul should all things borrow 
So deep a tinge of woe? 
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I IcMp the secret doubt tnthtn my breast 
To be (he godu’ defence. 

To case tbe heart by too much rath oppressed 
And drive the horror hence. 

0 sorrow that the patient brute shonJd cower 
And di^ nol having sinned! 

0 pity that the wild and fragile Bower 
ShoaZd shiver in the wind! 

Then were I dreaming dreams I know not of. 
For that is part of me 

That feets the piercing pang of grief and love 
And doubts etemaJly. 

Bat whether aQ to me the vision come 
Or break m many beams, 

The pageant ever shifts, and being’s sum 
Is but tbe sum of dreanis. 


Afy HEART REBELS AGAH^ST MY GENERATfOH 

hfy heart rebels ag ai n s t my generation, 

■nml ta^ of freedom and is slave to rielus. 

And, toiling ’neath each day’s ignoble burden, 

Boftsti gf tie moirows 

No space for nooudav rest or midnight watches. 

Wo purest joy of breathing under heaven! 

W^cbed themselves, they heap, to mahe thein happy 

Majiy pos«essioiui. 

But tliou, O ftLlent Mother^ wise^ immortal^ 

^ whom ooj- toll im lau^tcf,—tate, diviil* ont 
This vatuty away, wnd to ihy^ Jg^er 
GWe what ifi needful;— 

A stanneh heart, nobly calm, avetK to tvil 

' ?** “Obtain, 

A weil-born, gentle friend, his spirit’s brother 
Ever beside him* * 
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Whal w€uld you yc aeetere, with your striving, 
Or whil vast Babd raise you on your sboiiidm? 
You multiply distress, and your ctUdrco 
Surely will curse you. 

0 leave them rather friendlier gods, and fairer 
Orchurda and templca^ and a freer bo$om! 

What better comfort have we, or wbal other 
Profit in living. 

Than to fe«J^ sobered by the truth of Nature, 

Awhile upon her bounty and her beauty^ 

And hand her torch of gladness to the ages 
Following after? 

She bath not made us^ like her other diildiien, 

Merely for peopling of her spacious kingdonis^ 
Beasts of the wildv or insects of the summer, 
Breeding and dying. 

But also that we might, half knowing, worship 
The deathless beauty of her guiding vision. 

And learn to love, in all things mortal, only 
What is eternal. 


I WOULD / MfCUT FORGET THAT I AM I 

I would I might forget that I am 1, 

And break the heavy chain that binds me fast. 

Whose links about myself my deeds have cost. 

What in the body V tomb doth biiriod Uo 
Ts boundless; ^tis the spirit of the flky, 

Lord of the future, guardian of the past, 

And soon must forth, to know hi# own at last 
In his large life to live, I fain would dift- 
Happy the dumb beast, hungering for food. 

But calling not his sufleiing hi# own; 

Blessed the angd, gazing on ^1 good^ 

But knowing not he sits upon a throne; 

Wretched the mortal, pondering hi# mood, 

And doomed to know his aching heart alone* 
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AS m THE MmST OF BATTLE THERE IS ROOM 

As in ihe midsl of battle tliere is room 

For thoughts of love, and in foul ain for mirth; 

^ gossips whisper of a trinket'a worth 
Spi^ by the death-bed’s Utekering cajidle-gioom: 

As tn the crevice of Gewr’ii tomb 
’The Sweet herha Boiirish on a little earth r 
So in this great disaster of our birth 
We can be happy, and forget our doom. 

For tnoming, with a ray of tendered joy 
Gilding the iron heaven, hides the tmlh, 

Md evening gently woos ub to employ 
Our grief in idle catches. Such is youth; 

Till from that sununet’s trance we wake, to find 
Despair before us, vanity behind. 


SAPPHO 


^,cBi Orea* Bmn ati iJk kUad of pf n„hle kupH- H«ded fa«nd 

imii4led for tcntmicL 


HYMIV TO APHRODITE 
(Tran^tciion by HtnrjT, 0^harion} 

inunoml counteDMuce, didst ask. What sow is Wal^' 
Why now i call, and what I in mv^ Cm b J ™ 
"Wks. Bass., ...Bd., p,. 'ds.fB.tr. 
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thee, Sappho? For even if ahe fliei* she ahall aoop fallow; aod if 
sho rejecU^ giilSr slisll yc^ live; if she lavea not, EhaU ioon love, 
however Jolh.” Come, I pray thee, now ton, and release me from 
cmc] cares; and all dial my heart desires to accampLiah, aecomplish 
ihou^ and be thyself my ally. 


{TramtatiQtt of L H. Merivde} 

Immoxta] Venuo, throned above 
In radiant beauty, child of Jove^ 

0 skilled in every art of love 
And artful snare; 

Dread powers 1° whom 1 bend the knee. 

Release iiiy soul and set it free 
From bonds of piercing agony 
And gloomy care. 

Yet come dij’self^ if e'er* benign^ 

Thy lisLening ears thou didst incline 
To iny rude lay, the starry shine 
Of Jove^s court leaving. 

In chariot yoked with coursers fair^ 

Thine own immortnl birds, that bear 
Thee swift to earth, the middle air 

With bright wings cleaving. 

Soon they were sped—^and thou, most blest, 

In thine own smiles ambroaial dressed. 

Didst ask what griefs my mind oppressed— 

What meant my song— 

What end my frenzied thoughts pursue— 

For what loved youth I spread anew 
My amorous ne!*-“"'Who, Sappho, who 
Hath done thee wrong ? 

^■hat though he fiy, hell soon return; 

Still preas thy gifts, though now he spurn; 

Heed not his coldness—soon he^ll burn, 

Pen though thou chide.’” 

And saidst thou this, dread goddess? Oh* 

Come then once more to ease my woe; 

Grant alh and thy great sdf bestoWi 
My ahidd and guide I 
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{TroMlasion oj L A. Symandt) 

Cliliering^tiiroDed, undying Aphrodile, 
Wile-weaving daughter of high Zeus, I prsy thee. 
Tame not my satil with heavy w«, dread mtstress. 
Nay, nor with anguish! 

But hither come, if ever eiat of old titne 
Thou didst incline, and listenedsl to my crying, 

And from thy fatherV palace dovfn descending, 
Camest with golden 

Chariot yoked: the fairswift-fiying sparrows 
Over dark earth with multitudinous Buttering, 
Pinion on pinion, through middle ether 
Down from heaven hurried. 

OifcWy they enme like light, and thou, hlest lady, 
Smiling with dear undying eyes didst ask me 
What was the woe that troubled me, and wherefore 
I had cried lo the«; 

Whai thing I lojigcfl for to appease my fraotlc 
Soul; and whom now must I pervade, thou aakedst* 
Whom muat entangle to thy lore, and who row, 
Sappho, hath wronged thee? 

Yea, for if now he ahim.. he soon shall chase thee; 
Yea^ if he take not gif^ he soon shaJl give them; 

Yea, if he love not, soon shall he begin to 
Love thee^ unwilling. 

Come to roe now too, and from tyrannotis sorrow 
Free me, and all ibinp that my iouf desires to 
Have done, do for mop queen, and let thyself too 
Be my great allyl 


(Transtotion of Francis T. Fidgrave) 

Colden-throacd beyond the sky. 

Jove-born immort^jty: 

Hear and heal a suppLiant^s pain; 

Let not love be love in vain! 


Come, as once to Love i imptoring 
Accents of a maid a adoringp 
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Wafled 'neath the golden dome. 

Bore thee from thy father's home; 

When far off thy cotolng ^owed. 
Whirling down th’ elherc^ road, 

CNi thy dove-drawn progress glancing, 
"Mid the light of wings advancing; 

And at once the radiant hue 
Of initnortal smUea I knew; 

Heard the voice of rcosaurance 
Afik the tale of lovers endurance: 

Why such prayer? And who for ihcc, 
Sappho, should be touched by me; 
Passion-chariDcd in frcniy strong, 

Who hath wrought my Sappho urtong? 

*^Soon for flight pursuit unit find 
Proffered gifts for gifla declined; 

Soon, through long resistance earned. 
Love refused be !ove returned." 

To thy suppliant so returning. 
Consummate a maiden^* yeamiug; 
Love, from deep despair set free. 
Championing to Victory t 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

JEAN'PAin. SAUTRE <Frw!li, 1905- ). Tlnf phaofoitber at poalwar 

DppotinDam. Leader of Freacb School of Exiitonildijm. «iul iothor of il« 
bflik; L'itn et U JV«nt ArtiTo duriii* wor k iho lUoifltwM*, aften^d 
editor of his oim iounmL Successful plsiss Ui Maaeh**. Let 

Afdins So/er. Widely knoini aoech 4-¥oIuiih! lej Chnniw Je bt Literre, 


THE WALL 

They puabed us into a big white rwni and I began to bliak 

the light hurt my eyes. Then 1 eavr a table and four men behind the 
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tabic, civiltans, looking over the papen. nicy W bunched auothcr 
^onp of prisMcni b the buck and we had to cross the whole room 
to join them. There were several 1 knew and aoine others who must 
have he™ forcignenL Tlie two in front of me wem blond with round 
skulls; they l^ked ulifcc. I supposed they were French. The umaUer 
Ofle kept lutchli^g up his paiaU; ijcrves* 

It lasted about three hours; f was dizzv and my head was empty: 
but the room was well heated and I found that pleasant enoueh: for 
the past 24 hours we hadn't stopped shivering. The guards brought 
the prisoners up to the table, one after the other. The four men asked 
each one his name and occupation. Most of the time they didn't go 
furthet^—or they would simply ask a question here and there: 
you have anything to do with the sabotage of munitions?’' Or 
Where were you the morning of the Oih and wHol were you doing?” 
Ifrey didn t listen to the answers or at least didn’t s™ to. They 
wore quiet for a moment and then Jooking straight in front of them 
began to vTfltc. 

It was mj lunii 

**Your isame le Pablo Ibbiela?’^ 

'pie man looked at the papers and asked me. "Where’s Ramon 
Gm? 

“I don\ know*" 

“You hid him in your house irom the fth to the 19th ” 

“No,** 

They wotc for a minute and then the guards took me out. In the 
corridor Tom and Jimn wore waiting bclwccn two guards. We started 
walkijjg. Torn asked one of the guards, 
what ?" tJie guard said. 

•'Wafl that the cro^^xarainatlon or the seiitmce?” 

*^*Sctilcnce,” the guard siaid- 
‘*What are they going tg do with us?” 

pic guard answered dryly. "Sentence will lie read in your cell" 
^ a matter of fret, our ceil was one of the hospital ceilam. It was 
terrifically cold there because of these drafts. We shivered alJ nieht 
and it i much better during the day* 

piere was a ^nch m ibd cellar and four mats. When (hey look ns 

‘WrelcTrUd 

"I lhink so too" f said, “bat I don’t think they’ll do anyihinc to 
the kid. r e 
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'They don’t hsve a thinp againsl him." said Tom- “He’s the broth- 

^ of B militiaman and that’s all.” . ■ l . 

Around eight o’dock in the evening a major came in with tivo 
falanpitliu. He had a sheet of paper in his hand. He asked the guard, 
“What are the nainc# of those three?" 

“Steiiihock, Ibbiefla and Mirbal," the guard aaid. „ 

The major put on hla cye®1as8ea and scanned the list: Stembock 
.., Steinhock ... Oh yes .., You are sentenced to dealh.You wiU be 
shot tomorrow tnoniing.” He went on looking. The other two as 
well,” 

“That's not possible,” Juan said. “Not me. 

The major looked at him ainajsed- “Wliat’s your name? 

“Juan Mirbah" he said. _ , 

“Well, your name is there,” said the major. You re sentenced. 
“I didn’t do anything,” Juan said. 

The major shrugged his shoulders. “A Belgian dortor is coming 
shortly. He is authorized to spend the night with you- He made a 

military salute and left. 

“Wh'al did I tell you " Tom said. “We get il^ 

“Yes " I said, “it’s a rotten deal for the kid.” 

I said that to be decent but I didn’t like the kid. Hia face was too 
thin and fear and suffering hod disfigured it, twisting all his features. 
Three davs before he wa# a smart sort of kid, not too bad; but now 
he looked like an old fairy and 1 thought how he d rawer Iw young 
again, even if ihev were to let him go. It wouldn t have been ^ l«rd 
to have a Ultle pity for him but pity disgusts me, or rather H horntiea 


It was almost dark, a dim glow filtered through the airholes and 
the pile of coal and made a big slain beneath the spot of sky : J 
could already see a star through the hole in the cmling: the night 


would be ptirt and ieVis n a 

The door opened and two guards came in, fnllow^ by * 
in a tan unifom. He saluted ms. “I am the doctor, he said- I have 
authorization to help you in these trying hours. ^ 

He had an arable and dUtinguiahed voice. 1 said. What do you 

wpnt licrc^^ 

“1 am St v«ur disposal-1 shall do all I can to make your last mo- 

mm\A lea* difficult” , ^ , f 

•‘What did you come here for? You aren't hero on sn errand of 
mercy. Besides. 1 know you. I saw jou with the fnscists in the bar 
racks yard the day 1 was arrested. 
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^ I" cofiliime, bgt SomcHiing aurpriiing suddenly bap* 

n tn^; the presence of this doctor no lonper interested me. 
Cffltrtdly when I m on somebody I don’t let go. But the desire to tulk 
eft me completely; 1 shrugged and turned my ey«s awnv. A little 
^tcr I raised my head; he was watching me curiously, liie guortfe 
111® 'all tliin one. was twiddling his 

fatli^MlMp'*'^*'^ ^‘“P 

Iat my two friends. Tom had hidden Ms fa« in his hands. 

I could only s<» the fat white nap« of his neclc. Ottle Jiwn was the 
worst, his mouth was open am) hia nostriU trembled. The doctor went 

tI! *'“1“^ *l'®alder to comfort him: but his 

^es stayed cold. Then 1 saw the Belgiim’s hand drop slcalthilv along 
Juan s arm, down to the wnsL Juan paid no altention. The Belgian 
took bis wrist hetween three fingers, distractedlir, the same dnie 
drawing back a little and turning his back to mt But i leaned back¬ 
ward and saw him lake a watch from his pocket and look at it for a 
mornenh never letting go of the wrist. After a minute he let the hand 
fall mert ^d went and leaned his back against the wall, then. a.n ;i 
he suddenly remembered somelhing very important which had to be 
^ W r notebook from his pocket and 

X mt ^ i tJmught angrily, “let him come and 

take ray pulse. Ml shove mv fist iu his rotten face.” 

He ^du;t come but f felt him watching me. I raised my head and 
returned his Uk. m]^rson^ly. he said to me, “Doesn’t it seem cold 
to you here? He looked cold, he was blue. 

“rm not cold," I told him. 

^ ’ >indemtood and my 

midst of winter, m the midst of drafu, I was sweating. 1 ran mv 
hands Ihro^^h my hair, gummed together wiiJi perspiration; at the 
same Lme I saw my shm was damp and sticking to my skin; I had 
been dnpprag for on hour and hadn’t felt it. Rut that swine of a 
Belgi^ hadn t iniwed a thing; he had seen the drops rolline down 
my cheeks and thought; this is the manifmtation of ^n almS path- 
o ogic^stale of terror; and he had felt normal and proud oi £ing 
dive because he was cold ) wanted to stand up and smash hia fa« 
but no sooner hail I made Je slightest gestum than my rage and 
shame were wiped out; T fej back on the bench with ^difference. 
Suddmly Juan spoke. You re a doctor?” 

"Yes,” the Belgian said. 
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“Does it hurt . ..wry long?" 

“Huh? When . . . ? Oh. no " ihe Belgian said paternally- Not « 
all- It’s over quickl) ” He arted aa though he were calming a cash 


ciLatomer. _ ■ i c ■ « 

“Bui I a. a they told me * * »loinetimw they had to pre twice* 

“Somrtjjncs^” the Belgian said, noddiiig. may happen that the 


first volley reaches no vttoJ organa,” 

‘Then they had to reload their lines and aim all over again. He 
thought for a momenl and then added hoar&ely. That takes timely 
He had a terrible fear of suffering, it was all he ihenghl about: it 
was his age, 1 never thought much about it and it waan t fear of 
suffering that made ine sweat 

Tom began Epeaking in a low voice. He had lo talk* without that he 
wouldhave been able to recognize himself in his own mind, 

“Do you understand ?” he said- [ don t undersland, ^ o 

I began to speak in a low voice loo, I watched the Belgian, Why. 

Whafs the matter?” ^ 

“Somclfcing is going to happen to us that 1 can I undewtand. 
There was a strange smell olK^ut Toro* It seemed to me more 
sensitive than usual to odors* I grinned, *‘\ou*ll undefstan m a 


“U isn’t clear," he said obsUnately. *’1 want to Le brave but first 
1 have to know . . . Listen, thcj’re going lo lake us iido the cou^ 
yard. Good- They’re going to stand up in front of us. Row many. 

“I don’t know. Five or eight. Not more." 

"All TiEht. There’ll be eight. Someonc’11 holler aim- and 1 ll s« 
eight rifles looking at me. I ll think How I’d like to gel inside the 
waiu ril pu^h against it with my hack , . - with every onnw of 
strength I have, hut the wall will stay, like in a nightmare-^ 1 can 
imagine all that. If vou only knew how well I can imagine it. 

"All right, all right 1" I said, “I can imagiiic it tw. 

“It miiat hurl like hell. You know, they aim at the eyes Md the 
mouth to disfigure you," he added tnechanicnlly. ^ 

wounds alreadvi I’ve had pains ill my head and in my uw , * 
past hour. No! real pains. Worse. This is what I’m going to feci 
tomorrow morning. And then what? ^ 

1 well understood what he meant but I didn I want to act as it 
I did, I had pains too, pains in my body like a crowd of tmy scars. 
I couldn’t get used to it. But I was like him, I attached no impor¬ 
tance to it. “After." I said, "you’U be pushing up daisies 

He kept on chewing His words, with something like dislrodion. 
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He certainly talked to keep himself from thinking. Pfaturally, [ 
agreed with him, I could have said every thing he said: it isn*! 
tiatiiral to die. And since I was going io die, nothing luxmed 
natural in me. Only it didn’t please me to think the same things as 
Tom. An<i ] knew that, all through the night, every live mimites, we 
would keep OR ihinkJng things at the same time. I looked at him 
sidewaya and for the first time he seemed strange to me: he wore 
death or his face. My pride was wounded: for the past 24 hours 
I had lived next to Tom, T had listened to him, I bad spoken to him 
and I knew we had nothing in common. And now we Looked ns 
aiuch alike as twin brothers, simply hceaUBe we were going to die 
together. Tom took my hand without looking at me , . . 

I felt relaxed snd ovcr-exciled at the same tiine. [ didn't want to 
think any more about what would happen at dawn, at death. It 
made no sense. I only found words or emptiness. But as uoq as 1 
tried to think of anything dse f saw rifle harreU pointing at me 
Perhaiw I lived through my execution twenty linns; otice I even 
fought It was for good: I must have slept a minute. They were 
drnggmg me to the wall and I we» strug^ing; I was asking for 
mercy, [f I had wauled to, I think 1 could have slept a while; 1 
had littn awake for 4B hours. 1 was at the end of my rope. But 
I didn t want to l«e two hours of life: they would come to wake 
me up at dawn, [ would follow them, stopped with sleep and I 
would have croaked without so much as an “Oof!’'; J didn't waul 
1 at. T didnt want to die like an animal, I wanted to understand. 
Then I was afraid of having nightmara. I got up, walked back 
and forth, and. to change my ideas. I began to think about my 
pa.H life. A crowd of memories came Iwick to me pell-meU. There 
^re good mid bad onc^r at least I called them that before. 
There were faces and incidents. I saw the face of n little noviSero 
who was gored in Valencia during the Fena. the face of one of 
my u^les, the face of Ramon Gris. 1 rcmemlmrcd my whole life: 
how T was out of work for three months in 1926, how I almost 
starved "p death I rememhered a night 1 spent on a bench in 
Cranad^ I hndn t eaten for three days. I was angry, I didn't want 
to die. That made me ™Ue. How madly I ran after happiness, after 
women after lihcrty. Why? I wanted to free Spain. I admired Pi y 
Margall, I joined the anstrhiat movement. I spoke in public meet- 
inga: I took everything as seriously » if 1 were immortal 

At tint moment I fell that 1 bad my whole life in front of me and 
1 thought, 'Tt a a damned lie." It was worth uothing because it 
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wis t wondered how Td been able lo walk^ to laugh with 

the girls: 1 wouldii^t have moved 30 luyoh as my liltlo huger if I 
had oidy unagincd 1 would <116 like thiE+ My life was in from of 
mep shut, closed^ like a bag and yet everything inslJe of it was 
un&nifibed. For an inslant I tried to judge it- 1 wanted to lell myself^ 
this m a heauliful life, Bu\ I couldn't pass judgmenl on il; it was 
only a aketch; 1 had spent my time counterfeiting eternity^ I had 
understood nothing. I missed nothings there were so many things 
I could have miss^^ the titsto of omnxanjfift or the baths 1 took in 
summer in a little creek near Cadiz; but death had disenchanted 
cvrrylliing, 

in the slate 1 was if aomehody had come and told me ( could 
go home quidtlyr that they would leave me ray life whole*, it would 
have left me cold: several hours or several years of waiting is ulL 
the same when you have lost the illusion of being etemah 1 clung 
to nothings in a way I was calm+ But it was a horrible calm^ 
because of my body; my body* I saw wilh its eyes. I beard with ita 
hul It was no longer me; it sweated and ireinbled by itself and 
1 didn't recognize it any more^ 1 had to touch it and look, at it to 
find out what was happening, as if it were ihe body of someoce 
else. At limes 1 eouhl still feel it, I felt sinkings, and fallings, as 
when you're in a plane taking a nosedive, or 1 fell ray heart beatitigF 
But that didn't reassure me. Everything thut came from my body 
waa all cockeyed* Most of ihe time it was quiet and I fdt no more 
than u sort of wraght, a filthy presence against me; 1 had the 
Impression of being tied to an enormous vermin. 

The Belgian took out his watch, looked at it, He soidT "^It is 
three-thirty,” 

Bastard! He must have done it on purpose. Tom Jumped; we 
hadnT noticed time was running out; night surrounded us like a 
shapeless, aomher mass^ I couldn't even remember that it bad bcguUi 

Little J UQU began to cry. He wrung his hands, pleaded, **1 don t 
want to die, 1 don't want to die.'' 

He ran acroa* the whole cellar waving his anas in the air then 
fell sobbing on one of ibe mats. He wept: T oould clenrly see he 
was pitying hiniRelfl he w^asn'l thinking about death. For one 
second^ one single second, I wanted to weep myself, to weep with 
pity for raj'llL Bui the opposite happened: 1 glanced at the kid+ 
I saw his thin sobbing Bhoulders and I felt inhuman' 1 could pity 
neither the others nor myself- L said to myselft "I want to die 
cleanly ” 
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Tom haiJ gottm up, he placed himself just und«r the round open* 
ing and began to watch for daylight I was determined to die 
cleanly and I only thought of that. But ever since the doctor told 
us the time, 1 felt time Bytng, flowing away drop hy drop. 

It was still dark when I heard Toms eoicoj “Do you hear iheni?" 

Men were inardim? in the courtyard. 

* Whal the hell are they doing? They can^t $hoot in the dark.^ 

After a while we heard no more. I said to Tom, “ItV day.*' 

Pedro got up, yawning, and came to blow out the lamp. He said 
to hi» baddy, “Cold as hell." 

The cellar was all grey. We heard shots in the distance. 

It s storting, 1 told Tom, “They muat do it in the court in the 
rear." 

Tom asked the doctor for a cigarette. 1 didn't want one; I didn't 
want cigarettes or alcohol. From that moment on they didn't stop 
firing. 

'*Do you realise whofti happenTom Sioid. 

He wanted to add something but kept quiet, watching the door. 
The door opened and a lieutenant came in with foar soldiers. Tom 
dropped hb cigarette. 

“Sieinbock?" 

Tom dzduT answer, Pedro pointed him oat 

•^uan MirbaJ?” 

“On the mat" 

“Get up," the lieutenant Mid, 

Juem did not move. Two soldiers took him under the arms and 
set him on Kis feet. But he fell ns soon so they released him. 

Thcaoldiera hesitated. 

“He’s not the 6rst sick one,” said the lieutenant. “You two carry 
him; they’ll fin it op down there.” 

1 le turned to Tom. “Let's go." 

Tom went out between two soldier*. Two other* followed, carry* 
ing the kid by the armpits. He hadn’t fainted; his eyes were wide 
open nnd tears ran down his cheeks. When I wanted to go out the 
lieutenant stopped me, 

“Yob Ibbieta?” 

“Yes." 

“You wait here; they 11 come for you Inter,” 

They left. The Belgian and the two jailers left too. I was alone^ 

I did not understand what was happening to me but I would have 
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liked U bellirr if they hnd gotlen il over witli rinhl nwny. I heard 
*vlirits at alrtiosl regular tntervals; I sti<K*l£ with each one of them. T 
wBOted to scream iod tear out my halr^ But I gritted my tf^th 
and pushed my hands b my pockets because 1 wanted to stay dean. 

After nn kour they came to gel me and led me to ihe first ftonr, 
to a small room that smelt of cigars and where the heat was stiRijig. 
There were two officers sitting smoking in the armchairSp papers on 
their knees. 

"You^m Ibbiela?’* 

'"Where is Ramon CrU?” 

■^T don't know” 

The one questioning me was short and fat. His eyes wem hard 
behind his glasses. He said to me, "Tome here.^" 

I went to him. He got up and took my anm?t stanng at me wilh 
a look that should have pushed me into the earth. At the same 
linw he pinched my biceps with all his might, it wasn\ to hurt mc+ 
it was only a game: he wanted to dominate me. He also thought he 
had to blow his slinking breath square In my face. We stayed for 
a moment like ihat^ and I almost fdt like laughing. It takes a lot 
to intimidate a man who is going to die; it didn I wwk. He pushed 
me back violently and snt dowm again. He said, “It's his life against 
yourSv You nan have yours if you tell us where he is*” 

These men dolled up with their riding crops and hoots were stin 
going to die* A little later than h but not loo much. Thev bui^ied 
ihemselvea looking for names m their crumplfd papers, they ran 
after other men to imprison or suppress ihem; they had opinions 
on the future of Spain and on other subjects* Their little aclUilies 
seemed shockinj^ and hurlescfued to me; I couldn’t put myself in 
iheir place, I thought thev were Insane. The little man was still 
looking at me, whipping his boots ¥nth the riding crop. All hw 
gestures were calculated to give him the look of a live and ferocious 
heasL 

“So? You nnderttand?” 

“1 don’t know wheffl Gris is,” 1 aiiiwtred. “I thought he was m 
Madrid.” 

The other officer raisftl his pale hand indolertljr. This indolence 
WB» also caiculeted. I saw through all their little scheme* and I was 
stupefied to find there were men who amused themselves that way, 

“You have a quarter of an Hour to think it over " he said slowly. 
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^'Take him to the laundry^ back in Jiltetn minutes. If he 

allLL refuses he villt be executed on Uie spot,‘^ 

"niey knew^ what they were Ao\n^: I h4id passed the night in 
waiting; then they had made me wait an hour in the cellar wbEe 
they shot Tom and Juan and now they were locking me up in the 
laundry; they must have prepared their game ttie night before. They 
told themsdves that nerves eventually wear out and they hoped to 
gel me that way^ 

They were badly mUtoken. In the laundry 1 sat on a stool because 
I felt very weak and I began to think. But not about their proposU 
tton. Of course I kfiew' where GrU wa»; be was hiding with his 
coui«it3s, four kilometers from the city . I also knew that I would 
not reveal his biding place unless they tortured me (but they didn't 
acem to he thinking about that). All that was perfectly regniJated, 
dehnite and in no way interested me. Only I would have liked to 
understand the reasons for my conduct. I would rather die Umn 
give up Cri^. ^ hy? Z didn't like Ramon Gris any tnoref. My friend¬ 
ship for him had died a little while before dawn at the same lime 
as my desire lo live. Undoubltidly [ thought highly of him: he was 
tough. But it was not for this reason that I consented to die in hia 
place; hia life had no more value tfian mine; no life had value. 
They were going to slap a man up against a wall and shoot at 
him till he died.^ whether it was [ or Gris or somebody else made 
no difference. 1 knew he woa more useful than I to the cause of 
Spain but I thought to hell witli Spain and anarchy; nothing was 
imFH^prtanL Yet I was therCp I could save my skin and give up Gria 
and 1 refused to do lt+ [ found that s-omehow^ comic; it was obstinacy. 

I thought, must be stubborn!” And a droll mit of gaiety spread 
over me. 

They came for me and brought me back to the two officers. A 
rat ran out from under my feet and that amuse<l me. [ turned to 
one of dm falangutiis and said, "Did you see the ral?'^ 

He dldnh answer. He was very sober^ he took himself scidoa&ly. 

I wantr^l to laugh but 1 held myself back because 1 was afraid 
that once I got atartcii 1 wouldn’t be able to stop. 

'"Well," said the fni olEeer, **have you thought about it?" 

T looked at them with curiosity, as insects of a very rare species. 

1 told ihem, know where he is. He is hidden in the cemetery. In 
a vault or In the pravedigpers’ shack." 

It w« a farce. 1 wanted to see them stand up. buckle thi-ir bells 
and give orders busily. 
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They jumped to iheir IceU *^LetV go. Moles, go pet fifteen 
from Ueutenoril Upei. You.” the fuL man Baid. **Vli let you off ii 
youVe telling the truth, but it'll cost you plenty if you're making 
monkeys out of us/^ 

They left in s great clatter and t waited peaeefuUy under the 
guard of lalatt^stas. From tune to time I smiled* thinking about the 
spectacle they would moke. I felt stunned and malicious. 1 imagined 
them lifting up tombstones^ opening ihe doors of the vaults one by 
oiie+ I repinoeiiled thia situation to myself as if 1 had been someone 
else: this prisoner obstinately playing iLe hero* these grim 
wilh their moustaehes and Uieir men in uniform running among 
the graves; it was irresistibly fanny. After hall an hour the little 
fat man came back alone. I thought be bad come to give the orders 
to ejtecute me. The otbera must have stayed in the cemclorj^ 

The oflUcer looked at me. He didn^t look at all shoepisb. Take 
him hilo the big couTt)^ard with the olhm+” he said. "After the 
mUitary operations a regular court will decide wbal happens to 
biui.^* 

" Then they’re not . *, not going to shoot me? .. ^ 

“Not now, anway. Whal happens afterwards ia none of my 
business,” 

1 still didn’t understand. 1 asked^^^But why * >. 

He shrugged bis sbouldera without answering and the soldlm 
look mo away. In the big courlyaril there were about a hundred 
prisoners, women, children and a few old men, 1 began walking 
around the cetilral graES-plot, 1 was stupefied. At noon they let us 
eat in ihc mess hall. Two or three people questioned me. I must 
have known them, but I didn’t answer ; 1 didn I even know where 
I was- 

Around evening they pushed about ten nurw prisoners into the 
Court. 1 recognised Garcia, the haker+ He said-, What damned luck 
you have! I didn't think Td see you alive*” 

‘‘They sentenced me to death*” I ftaid. and then they changed 
their minds. I don’t know why.” 

“They arrested me at two o’clock,” Garda said. 

“Why?" Garcia bad nothing to do with politics, 

"] donft know ” he said, “They artert eveiibody who doesn’t 
think the way timy do. He lowered his voice. ''They got Gris.” 

I began to tremble. “When?” 

“Thia morning. He messed it up. He left his cousin’s on Tuesday 
because they had an argument- There wore plenty of people to 
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hide him but he didn’t want to owe anything to anybody. Ho 
Td go and Iifdc in Ibbicta’s place, but they got him, bd j’U go hido 
m the ranwitef jF. " 

“In ihe cemetery 

"Yes. Whal a bol. Of coiLTse they went by there this merning, 
i^as sure to happen. They found him in the gravediggers* shack. 
He shot at them and they got hini*^ 

*Tn the cemetery!” 

Everything began to spin and 1 found myself sitting on the 
gronnd: 1 laughed so hnrd I cried. 
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draiuatijt. A tier of Anianomim, s grtai friraii cf C^theV ftb lire wii 
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them: Don Carlof, w^aitaisteiit's Camp, Marr .^tltart, nUiam. Ttll. 


WILLIAM TELL AMD THE TYRAMT 

Scene —The hallow way at K&stnacht 

Tdl (among the fmrAj overhanging the pan}. Here throii|!h the 
hollow way hell pa^^ there is 
No other road to Kiissnacht. Here TJ] dq it! *., 

The opportunity is good: the bushes 
Of alder there will hide me; from ihut point 
My arrow hits him^ the strait pass prevents 
Pursuit. Now, Cessler^ balance thy iccoujit 
With Heaven! Thoa must he gone; Uiy sand is run! 

Remote and harmless f have lived; tuy bow 
Ne*cr bent save ou the wild beast of the forest; 

My thoughts were free of murder. Thou hi^l seared me 
From my peace; to fell asp-poisoa hast thou 
Changed the mitk of kindly temper in me; 

Thou hast accustomed me to horror?^ Ceasler! 

The archer who could atm at hia boy’s bead 
Can send an arrow to his enemy^s heart.,». 
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Poor little boys! My kind, tnje wife! 1 will 
Protect them from vbee. Viceroy 1 when 1 drew 
That bowj^tring ojid my hand quivering, 

And with devilish joy thou luadVt me point it 
At the child^ and 1 in falntiiig anguii^h 
Entreated thee in vain; then, with a grini^ 

Irrevocable oalU deep in my aoul, 

I vowed to Cod in Heaven that the next aicn 
I took ehould be thy hearL The vow I made 
In that despairing moment^a agony. 

Became a holy debt—and I will pay it 

{Various choradera gradnaHy appear upon the scene, among 
them SluBSt, Frau Armgart, and the members of a wedding proceg- 
sionp who come up the passs at length GesaJer [the Austriau 
Landvogt or Viceroy]^ and Rudolph der Hairas approach, riding 
up the pasSr while TeO disappears among the rocks,) 

Cejjfer. Say what you like, 1 am the Kaieer^s servant. 

And must think of pleafiing him. He sent me. 

Not to caress these hindsT to soothe or nurse thenu 
Obedience is the word 1 The point at Lseue is. 

Shall Boot or Kaiser here be lord o* th^ lauds? 

Armgarf, Now is the moment! Now for iny petition. 

Gejj. This flat at AkdorEt mark you, I set up. 

Not fo r the j okers sakc^ or to try the hearts 
th^ people—these 1 know of old—bill that 
They might be taught to bend their necks to me. 

Which aro too straight and slid; and in the way 
Where they are hourly passing 1 have planted 
This offence, so Lhal I heir eyes may fall ou't. 

And remind them of their lord^ whom they forgot, 

Rudolph. But the people have some rights— 

Cerr. Which now 
Is not a time for settling or admitting. 

Mighty things are on the anvil. The House 
Of Hapsburg must wax powerful; what the Father 
Gloriously l^gan, the Son must forward- 
This people is a stone of stumbling, which 
One way or t^ other must be put aside. 

Arm. Mercy, gracious Viceroy! Ju,^tice! Justice! 
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Cess^ Why do ^ou plague me here and slop my way 
r th’ open road? OH! Let me pass! 

Arm^ My husband 

Is \n prison i these orphans cry for breads 
Have pity, gocid your grace* have pity on m\ 

Riid. Who or what are yoo* then? Who b your husband ? 
Arm. A p<K3r wi!d-hay-niaTi of the Rigiberg* 

Wliose trade Ls^ on the brow of the abyss;, 

To mow the common gra^s from craggy shelves 
And nooks to which the catUe dare not djtnk 
/fwf/. By Heaven, a wild amJ rnisemhle lifel 
Do now! do let this poor drudge free, I pray yog \— 
\Miatever he hh crime* that horrid trade 
Is punishment enough. You shall have justice:; 

In the castle there make your petitjon; 

This is not the place^ 

Arm^ No* no! I stir not 
From this spot tilt you give up my husband! 

’TLs the sijtlh month he has lain V th* dungeon^ 

Waiting for the sentence of some judge In vain. 

Gets. Woman! Would’sl lay thy handa on me? Begone! 
Arm. Justice Viceroy! thou art judge o* tb’ land here, 
r ih' Kaiser’s stead and GodV Perform thy duty! 

A* thou cacpcctest juHtice from above. 

Show it to us^ 

Gess. OH I take the mutinous ridshle from my sight 
No* no ! I now have nothing 
More to lo^. Thou ahatt not move a slep* Lord* 

TiU thou hast done me right Ay* knit ihy brow^* 

And roll thy eyes as sternly as thou wilt; 

We are so wretched, wretched now we care not 
Aught more for thy anger. 

Cess. Woman* make way I 
Or else my horse shall crush thee. 

Am. it! there! 

Flere am I with my children. Let the orphans 
Be trodden underneath thy horse’s boo Is I 
Tis not tlie worst that thou hast done. 

Ruds Woman* art mad? 

A rm^ 'Tia long that ihou has trodden 
The Kaiser’s people under fool. Too bug I 
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Oh, 1 am bul ^ w-Qinan \ Wete 1 a man 
I Bhoulil find eh^ to do 

Than lie here crying in the dost. 

Cess. Where are my servanti ? 

Quick! lake her hence! I may forget myieUt 
And do the thing I shall repent. 

RuJ. My lord^ 

The scrvanU cannot paats; the place above 
Is crowded with a bridal company. 

Gas. Fve been too mild a ruler to this people; 

They are not lanuBd as they should be; their tongue* 

Are stUJ at ILberly. This shall be altered! 

1 win break that stubborn bamor^ Freedoiiu 
With its pert vauntings, shall do more be heard of. 

1 wdL enforce a new Law in these lands; 

There shall not— 

(An arrow pierces him; he pre$Sft( bis hand on his heart, and 
slides from his horse into the arms of Rudolpb+ who has dis¬ 
mounted,) 

/(ud. Lord Viceroy-—Godi WbaL b it? whence came it? 

Cerj, Tis Tell's arroWi 

Teit (from a fock Thou hast found the archer; 

Seek no other* Free are the collages^ 

Secure b innocence trom thee; thou will 
Toonent the land no more. 
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novdikt, Fhyileun vid liirtrtry iulcriifrter nf V iwn. * bdit tpotii^ Hi. 
rapbUticMed. pmimuiic pliy. ht« bren .ccW ol inwanlEty uhl d«ca- 
dnwe. but ibcy brililutly ijraacttc th^ flArtr pf jui cri. Amon* ibrin: .-fnatitf, 
Rtigca^ Prsf*r3or SemhardL 

FLOWERS 

t WANDERED about the Streets the whole aflemoou, while the foow 
fcU slowly^ in large flakes^-^nd now I am ul home, my luinp is 
burnings ray cigar is lighlctl and my books lie close by; in fact, I 
have everything that affords true comfort. Yet all a in vain; I can 
think of but one thing. 
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Rut had aht ijnt hecn dead for a long tim<: as far as I 
concwfd?—yesp dead; or, as 1 thought w-ilh tlir frhildish pathos of 
the deceived, **worse than dead?” And now ihal 1 know lhal she is 
not **worse than dead,” but simply dead, like tlie many others who 
Ite out there, under ihe ground, forever—m spring, in the hot 
emnmer, and when the enow falls, as today—without any hope of 
ever relnrning—flince that fiiiie I know that she did not die ■ 
moment sooner for me than she did for the rest of the world. 
Sorrow?—MO, It is only the general hortor that we sll feel when 
something that once belonged to us, and whose entire being is still 
clear in our minds, sinks into the grave. 

It was very sad when 1 discovered that she was deceiving me; 
—but there -was so much cbe with III —^the fury and sudden hatred, 
and the horror of existence, and—ah, yes—the wounded vanttv; 
—the sorrow only came bter! But then there was the consolation 
that she also must be sufferings—[ have them all yet, [ can reread 
them at any time, those dozens of letters which sob, pra\\ and 
beseech forgiveness —And I can slill see her before me, in her 
dork dress nod small straw bat, standing at the street comer m the 
twilight as I sEepped out of tlie gate-booking after me,—And 1 
still think of the last tnccling when she stood in &ont of me with 
her large, beautiful eyes, set in that rounds childlike face that now 
had become pale and wan.—T did not give her my band when ^^he 
left me;—^when she left me for the last time*—And I watched her 
go down the street from my window and then she disappeared 
—^forever^ Now she can never return. . . ^ 

My knowing it at all is doe to an accident 1 could have been 
unaware of it for weeks and months. I liappcricd to meet her uncle 
one morning, t had not seen him for at least a year, as he deyes not 
come to Vienna very often* In fact, i had only met him two or 
three times before this. Our first meeting was three yeari ago at a 
bowling party- She and her mother were there abo.^Ahd then the 
following Eummeri I was in the Prater with a few friends, iler 
uncle was aitting at the next table with some gentleroen. They were 
nil gay, and he drank to my health. And belore he left he came up 
to me and told me confidentially that his niece was madly in love 
with me!—^And in my halbgiddiness it seemed very foolish and 
queer Uaat the old gentleman «hou)d tell AUch a thing here, midj4 
the music of the cymbals and vloUnfi—to me, who knew it so well, 
and on whose lips stdl dung the impressiou of her lost kj&s. And 
now, this morning! [ ohnost walked post him. I asked for bis niece. 
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itiOTC aul of politeness tliHii Inlere&L 1 kne»f nothing inore about 
her; Her leUers had stopped coming a long lime ago; only flowers 
she seal me, regularly^ Recollectlotis ol our happiest days! Once a 
month they came; no card: just sdeiit, hiuiLbk flowers,—And whtm 
I asked the old genlJemari he was all astoniskmcnt “You don’l 
know that the poor girl died a w'Cek ago?” It was a terrible shock! 
—Then he told me more. And her illness? ^Mclaocholia—anicmja, 
—The doctors themselves were not quite sure,” 

[ remained a long while on the spot where the old gentlcinftn had 
left me;—I w'as cnervatedt as if I had just gone through some great 
I rouble,—And now it seems to me as if today marks the termLnation 
of a pan of my life. Why—why? It was simply something OKtemal. 
I had no more lediiig lor her; in fact^ 1 seldom thought of her any 
more. But now ihm I have wriUen this all down i fed better; I am 
more composed—! am beginning to appreciate the coziness of my 
home^—It is foolish and tormenting to think of It any morCi—There 
are certainly others today who have a great deal more to mourn 
about than I* 

I have taken a watk- It is a serene winter s dlay. The sky look* 
so grey* so cold, SO far away,—And 1 am very calim The old 
gentleman whom I met yesterday^it seems os if it had beeti weeks 
ago. And when I think of her 1 can see her In a peculiarly sharp 
and hnished otiiline; only one thing is lacking: iJic anger which 
always asaooiotM itself with my thoughts of her. The real apprecia¬ 
tion that she is no more on earth, that she is lying in a coffin, that 
she has been buried, I have not—-I feel no sorrow. The world seemed 
calmer to me today, I once knew for just one moment that there is 
neither happiness nor aorrow; tio^ there are only the grimnee* of 
joy and sadness; we laugh and we weep and w^e invite our soul to 
he present, I could ait down now and read deept serious books, and 
should soon be able to penetrate into aU of their learning. Or, I 
could stand m front of old pictures, which heretofore have meant 
nothing lo me, and now appreciate their true beauty. ^And when 
I think of certain dear friends who have died, my heart does not 
fwl as Bad as it used to—death has become somediing friendly; it 
stalks among tw hut does not want to harm us. 

Snow, high, while pnow on all the slrcels. Little Grctel came to 
mt and suggested that we ought to take a sleigh ride. And we drove 
out into the country, over the smooth road, the sleigh beUs ringlug 
and the bbe-grey sky above us. Gretel r^ted against my shoulder 
and looked out upon the long road with happy eyes. caiue to 
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an lim that vlt knew well frani Lbe summer. The oven wq& all aglaw^ 
and it hoi that we had Lo itiove the table ewa^, Gretd's 

Left ear and eheeL became £re red. I Liad to kiss the paler cheek- 
Afterwardst Lhc retum home in Lhe twilight! Crctel sal vcrj^ close to 
foe and hdd both of my hj^ds in here.—Thcn ahc eaid^ ^At latii I 
have you again.'” She had thus, without racking her hrain^ struck 
the right note to make me happy* But perhaps it was the biting, 
dear air thot unehalned my thouights, for 1 fed freer and more 
contented than 1 have in the last few dayH. 

A.short while ago again, as t lay dozing on my couch, a strange 
thought came to my niind. I appeared hard and cold to my^dh As 
one who^ without Icars, in fact, without any emotion, stands at the 
grave la whidi he haa huried a dear one* As one who grown so 
hard that he cannot reconcile the horror of death.—YeSf irrecon^ 
cdable^ that is it* 

Gona« quite gouel Life, happiness, and a little love driven all that 
foolishnese away. I go again among people. ] like them; they are 
harmlesAr chatter about all sorts of joHy things. And Gretel is 
a dear, kind creature; and she la prettiest when she stands at my 
window and (he sunbeams shine on her golden hair. 

Something strange happened today.—It Is the day on which she 
always sent me Bowm* And the flowers came again as—as if 
nolhtrig had dumged. They came with the first mail, in a long, 
narrow white hot. It wae quite early, and 1 was stiU sleepy* And 
only when L was actually opening the hc^x did I gain fuC consetous^ 
aeos. Then 1 almost had a shock. And there lay, daintlJy tied with 
a golden etrmg, violets and pinks.—They lay as in a coffin. And as 
1 took the flowers In my hind a shudder went tltrough my heart. 
"But I understand how it is that they came again today. Wlicn 
she felt her illness, per chance even when she felt death approaefiuig, 
she gave her usual order to the fiorist so ihat I would not miss her 
attention. Certainly, that is the cxplanalinn; as somcthifig quite 
natural aa something touching perhaps.^—^And still as 1 held them 
in my hands^ tlies^ floviers, ojid they seemed to nod and iremblep 
then, in spit# of reason and will powor, J looked upon them as 
something ghoiitly, as if they had come from her, an if they were 
her greeting—as if she wanted always, ev'en now that she was dead, 
to idl me of her love—of her tardy faithfulness. Alt, wt do not 
understand deaths w# will never uuiler^and it; xmd a person is dead 
only after all that have known him have abo passed away. To-day 
1 grasped the Bowers dificreatly than usual, as if I might Injure 
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to sob softly^ And as now stand in front of me on niy desk, in 
a narrow^ light'groen vase, ihey secni to nod their head^ In mournful 
grail tude. The full pain of a iiRclesia yearning spreads over mo from 
them, and I believe that they could teU me something if we ootild 
only understand the language of all living things—not only of the 
things that talk. 

1 do not warn to let myself he fooled. They are only flowere- 
Thcy ate a message from ihe past. They are no call, surdy no tall 
from the grave. They are simply flowers^ and sonte florisl lied them 
together mechanically, pul a bit of cotton around them, then laid 
them in the while bo:c, and mailed it,—^And now that they are here, 
why do I think about them? 

I spend many hours in the open air and take long, lonely walks, 
When 1 am among people 1 do not fed compatible with them. And 
1 noticed it when the sweet, blonde girl sits in tny mom, chattering 
away about all sorts of things—don t know ebout whaL 'Stlicui 
she U gone, in a moment it is as if she were miles away from me, 
as if the Hood of people had engulfed her and left no traces behind. 

I shuuld hardly be surprised if she did not come again. 

The flowers are in the talk green vase; their stems arc in the 
water and tlieir scent fills the room. They still retain their odour 
—in spite of the fact that I have bad them a week and that they are 
already fading. And I believe all sorts of nonsense that I used to 
laugh at: I believe in the possibility of conversiug with things in 
imture—1 believe that one can communicBte with clouds and springes 
and J am walling for these (lowera In begin to talk- But no, I feel 
sure that they are always speaking =‘^?veD now^-lhey are forever 
crying out; and I can almost understand them. 

How glad 1 am that the winter is over! Akcady the breath of 
spring throbs in the air, I am not living any differently than before, 
still ! aometimea feel as If the houndarica of my eriisteace are 
expanding. Yesterday secms far off, nnJ the happenings of a few 
days past are like vogue dreams. U is still the same when Crete! 
leaves inc, especially when I have not seen her for fterveTa! days; 
then our friendship appears like an affair of tho past ages. She 
always comes, from afar* from so far away!—But when she begins 
to chatter it Is like olden limea ogaiiit and t then have a clear 
cen^iousness of the present. And then her words arc abnosl too 
loud and the colours seem loo harsh. Yet as soon as sho leaves me 
all is gone^ there are no after-picturcs or gradual, fading recofloc* 


And then I am done with my flowers. They arer n*w quite 
faded^ quite faded. They have no more perfume. Gretel had not 
noticed U'lem at all; but today she #*w them and it scen>cd as if 
she wanlet^ to question me. but then she suddenly appeared to have 
a secret hortor for them:—!^he stopped speaking altogc^ther and 
soon left me+ 

The petals are slowly f si ling off. I never touch thefn; anyway^ if 
t did they woidd orumbki It makes me very aad to see them faded. 
I do not know w'hy I have not the courage to mako an end of all 
this nonsense. The faded flowers make me ill. 1 cannot stand them 
and I rtish out. Once in the street, t feel that I have to hurry back 
to thein, to care for therm And then I find them in the same green 
Vase where I left ihemr tired and sad# l.ast evening I W'ept before 
them, as one weeps at a grave. Yet 1 never gave a thought to the 
sender of them. Perhaps [ am wrong, yet it seems as if Gretel feds 
that there is something strange m my room. She does net laugh 
any more^ She does not speak so loud^ with that ckar^ livdy voice 
to which 1 am aociistomed. And 1 do not receive her as 1 used to. 
Tlien there Ib the fear that she will question and I real bo what 
torture those questions ivould be. 

She frequently brings her sewingn. and if 1 am stUJ at my hooka 
she aits quietly at the table and sews or crochets^ and sho waits 
patiently until f have finished and put roy books away and come up 
to her and take her sewing out of her hands. Then I remove the 
green shade from the lainp so that a tndlow light floods the room. 
I do not Like dark comers 

Spring! My window is wide opeii« Late last evening Cretd and 
t looked out on to the street. The air was warm and balmy. And 
when 1 looked at the corner^ where ihe street lamp spreads a weak 
light, 1 suddenly saw a shadow, i saw it and I did not—'I know tlmt 
1 did not see It—l closed my eyes and I coiiJd suddenly see through 
nry tyeli<lB. There stood the miserable creature, in the pale lamp 
tight, and 1 saw her face very clearly, as if the yellow sunshine were 
on it, and I §aw in the pak, emaciated face those wounded eycsin 
Then 1 walked ilowly away trom the window and sat down at my 
deakj the candle spluttered in the breeze. And l remained motionless, 
for I knew that the poor creature was standing at the comer, w^aiting; 
and if E had dared to touch the faded flowers 1 would have takim 
them out of the vase and brought tlicin to her. Thus I thought, and 
sincerdy thought; yet 1 knew all the while that it was foolblL Now 
Crete! dso left the window and came over to the bock of my chair 
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where she reraained a moment to toucili my hair with her lipa- Then 
Eihe went and left me alone, 

1 stared at the flowers* There are hardJy any more. Mostly bare 
stems, dry and pitiful. They make me ill and drive me mad. And 
it mtisr be evident; otherwise Grelel would have asked me; hut she 
feela it, too. Now she had fled as if there were ghoats in my rooin. 

Ghosts!—They are, they arc!—Dead things piaying with life! 
And if foded flowers smell moulily it is only the remembrance of 
the time wtien they were in bloom. And the dead return as long as 
we do not forget them* What difference does it make if they cannot 
speak now;—I hear them! She does not appear any more, ytA 1 
can s^ her! And the spring outBide, and the sunaliLne on my mg» 
and the perfume of tlie LiJaca in the park, and the people who pa^ 
Iwlow and do not interest me, are they life? If 1 pull down the 
curtaioB^ the sun is dead* i do not care to know about al! these 
l>(?oplep and they are dead. I close my window, and the perfume of 
the lilacs i* gone and spring is dead* 1 am mere powerful than the 
siin, the people, and the spring. But more powerful than I is re¬ 
membrance, for that comes when it wilb and from it there b no 
e 5 t:ape. And these dry slems are more powerful llian the perfume 
of the lilacs and the spring. 

[ was pondering over these pages when Gretel ctitered. She had 
never come to early, I was aurprised, astonished. She remained a 
moment on the threshold, and I gazed at her without greeting her^ 
Then she smiled and approached me* In her hand she carried a 
bouquet of fresh flowers* Then» without speaking, she laid them 
on my desk. In the nest moment, she sdxed the withered stems in 
the green vase. It seemed as if eomcone had grasped my heart;—but 
I could not utter a sound. And when I wanted to rise and take her 
by the arm» she smiled at me. Holding the faded Rowers high above 
her, she hurried to the window and threw them out into the streel. 
I felt I Wanted to throw myself after them; hut Gretel stood at the 
sill, facing me. And on her head was the sunshine, the bright 
£unshme> And the aroma of lilacs came in through the window. And 
1 looked al the empty^ green vase on my desk:—t am not sure, yet 
1 think I felt freer,—yes, freer. Then Gretel approached me, picked 
up her bouquet^ and held in front of my face cool, while iLlaeah 
Such a healthy, fresh perfume^—ao soft, so cool; I wanted to bury 
my face in them* Laughing, white^ beautiful floweta—and 1 felt 
that the spectre was gonCi Gretel slood behind me mid ran her hands 
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through my hairp **¥011 silly boy,^* she said. Did she know vbat 
she had done? I grasped her hands and ki^scd her. 

In the evening we went out Into the opeiii into the spring. We 
have just returned! 1 have lighted my candle. We took a Iqiag walk, 
and Crctel is so tired that she has fallen asleep iit the chair. She ib 
very beautiful when she smiles thus in her sleep^ 

Before me, in the narrow, green vase are the UJac^Sv Dovm on the 
street—ru>, no^ they are not there any longer^ Already the tvind has 
blown them away with the rest of the dusL 
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pTfartitumer of the >iiftlEKricB] Hid freolLmcBtil nevri. Ba»ed adfentnri! 

ftEdCLcs on sound ntgesi-cli, hf^avtly influeAcmB French ind other period hovelhtrt, 
hfoii fapioqd of iKch: ^acjsCLn Ou/(wd, fAr Tfl/ifiTian. Bia long 

tuiratiTe pwni MiU effect he: Tkt Lay of |A« Im Mmtiel, Ltdy of fAe t ake. 

THE NUBIAN 

RtCllAJlD surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood before hiftit 
his looks bent upon the ground, his arms folde^J on hb bosom, with 
the appearance of a black marble statue of ihe most exrptUile work^ 
manihip wailing life from the touch of a Prometheus. Tlie king of 
Cnglojid, who, as it was omphatienUy said of his eucccasort H^nry 
the Eighth, loved to look upon a maii„ was wdl pleased %vilh the 
thews^ sinews, and symmetTy of him whom he now surveyed and 
questioned him in the lingua Franca. '"Art ihoa a pagan?” 

The sieve shook his hood, and raiding his finger to his hrow 
crosseil himiself in. token of his Christianityp then resumed hia pos* 
tore of motionlesa humility, 

*^A Nubian Christian, doubtless,said Richard, **snd mutilated 
of the organ of speech by these heathen dogs?” 

Tlie mute again slowly shook his head, in token of negative, 
pouitird with hLs forefinger lo heaven, and then laid it upon his 
ewn lips. 

**I understand thee,” said Richoxd; '^thou doe^t sufTer under the 
lufiiction of God, not by the cruelly of ix]a£i+ Const thou dean on 
annor and bclt^ and buckle it in time of necilf ” 

The mule nodded, and ateppmg toward the coat of melh which 
hung with the shield and heimet of the chivalrous monarch, upon 
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the piliHr of the tent^ he handled it with such nicely of addresa, aa 
BuflicienlJy to show tbal h<3 fuJly liiiilerslcKMl the business of the 
amor bearer^ 

**111011 art an apt, and wilt doubtless he a useful^ knavfc Thou 
shaJt wdl in my chamher. and oti my persoTi.^ said the king, “to 
show how much I yalue the gift of the royal Soldan. If thou ha^t 
no tongue, it follows ihou eanst carry no tales, DeiLlier provoke me 
lo be sudden by an unfit reply 

The Nubian again probated himsdf till his brow tooebed the 
earth,^ then stood erect,^ at some paces distant, oA waiting for his new 
master *s commands, 

“Nayj thou shalt commence thy ofike presently,^ said Richard, 
"for [ see a speck of rust darkening on that shield; and when I 
shake it in the face of Saladin, it should he bright and unsulUed 
as the Soldan’s honor and mine owiii^ 

A horn was winded withouU and presendy Sir Henry NeviUe 
entered with a packet of dispatch^, ^‘From Eriglandt my lord, he 
saiih as he delivered it. “From England^—our own England' rih 
pealed Richard, in a lone of melancholy enthueiasnx- Alas! they 
little (hink Kow hard their sovereign has been besal by sickness and 
Borrow, faint friends, and forward enemies.” Then, opening ihc 
dispatches^ he said ha-^lily^ ‘TIa! thb eomea from no peaceful land; 
they too have their feuds. Neville, begone^ I must peruse these 
tidings alone, and at leisure.” 

Ne^dlle withdrew ocrcrdinclT., end Richard was soon absorbed 
ia the melancholy details which had bftrrt conv^cd to him froiri 
England, concerning the factions that were icariog to piKCS hia 
native dominions^—the disunion of bis brothers, John and CeoErey, 
and the quarrelB of both with the High Jwfilictary Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely; the oppressions practiced by the nobles upon the 
peasantry, and rehellion of the latter against their raastcrSi which 
had produced Everywhere scenes of discords and In some irLstances 
tile cEusLon of bloods DetaJb of incidents mortifying to his pride, 
and derogatory from his authority, wero intermingled with the 
earnest advice of his wisest and most attached counselDrs* that he 
should presendy return lo England, as his presence oEcred the only 
hope of saving the kingdom from all the horrors of civil discord^ 
of which France and Scotland were likely to avail themselves. 

Filled with the most painful anxiety, Richard read, and again 
read, the ill-omened letters, compared the inteliigence with some of 
them contained with the same fads as diEereatly ataled m others. 
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and EDon Lecatne toLally insefiBible to whatever Was pn^ing aroanf! 
him dtlioagli ^ated^ for the Bake of coolnc^, clo&e to tJie entrance 
of hiA Lent^ and having the curUlnji withdra\\ii^ so that he eould 
free and be seen bj ^e guards and others who were slatiooed 
without 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion^ and busied with the task 
hU now master had imposed. Bat the Nubian slave* with his back 
ratlier turned toward the king. He had hnlshed adjusting the hau¬ 
berk and bjigandltie, and was now bnsiiy employed on a broad 
pavise^ or buckler^ of unusual sire^ and covered with steel platingn 
which Richard often used in rceonnoitering, or act natty storming, 
fortified places, as a more effectual protection against missile 
weapons than the narrow triangular shield u^ed on horseback- 

Thu pavise bore neither the royal lions of England, nor any ether 
device, to attract the obscn'alion of the defenders of the walls 
againiHi which it was advanced. The care* therefore^ of the armorer 
was addressed to catising its surface to shine as bright crystal, hi 
which he seemed to be peculiarly succe&^fiiL. Beyond the Nubian, 
and scarcely visible from w'ithouL, lay the large dog, which might 
be termed his brother slave, and which, as if he fdt awed by being 
transferred to a royal owner, was couched close to the side of the 
mute^ with his head and cars on the groundt And hU limbs and 
tail drawn clow around and under him. 

While the monarch and his new attendant were thua oecupied, 
anolher actor crept upon tlie sccne^ and mingled among the group of 
English yeomen, about a score of whom, respecting ttio uniiBuaUy 
pensive poj^turo and close occupation of their sovereign, were, con¬ 
trary to their wont^ keeping a silent guard in front of his tent. It 
was not, howwer, more vigilant than usual. Some w^ere playing 
At games of lia?-aitl with small pebbles, other spoke together in 
whbpers of the approaching day of battle, and several lay asLeept 
their bulky llnil>$ folded In their green mantles. 

Amid these careless w^arders glided the puny form of a little old 
Turk, poorly drfssed like a mArahout or santon of the desert,—-a 
^ort of enthusiast, who sometiinea veutured Into the camp of the 
Cnisadcra, though treated always with contumely, and often with 
violence. Indeedp the luxury and profligate Indulgence of the Cbrifi- 
lian lenders had occasioned a motley coneourse in their tents, of mu- 
sxclanB, Jewish oierchftnts, Copts, Turks, and ail the varied reiuse of 
the Eostorn nations; so that the caftan and turban ^though to drive 
both from the Holy Land was the professed object of the expedition 
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—were neverlheleaa neijher atii uncommciii nor an alarming ght in 
the comp of the Crusade, Wben+ howevcTt lli« little msigtiiAcatit 
figure we have deseribesd approached to nigh as to receive some Ln- 
lerruption from the warder?, he dashed his dusky green ttithan from 
his head^ show<?d that his beard and eyebrows were shaved Uke 
those of a professed buffoon, and tlial the expression of his lantastk 
and writhen features, as well as of his Little black cyes^ which glit^ 
tered like jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

^'DanDE, marabout^” crJed the soldiers, acquainted with the man- 
ners of these wandering enthusiasts,—^'donce, or we will scourge 
thee with our bowstrings, till thou spin as never top did under 
schoolboy^3 lash-"' Thug shouted the reckless warders, as mnoh de^ 
lighted at having a subjilHJt to tease os a child when he catches a 
butterfly, or a schoothoy upon discovering a bird** nest 

The marabout ^ happy to do tbelr behests^ bounded from the 
earih, and spun his giddy round before them with singular dgilily, 
which when contrasted with bis slight and wasted figure and 
diminutiv'e appearance^ made him resemble a withered leal twirled 
round and round at the pleasure of the winter^ hmscei His single 
lock of hair streamed upwmds from his hnld and shaven head, as 
if some genie upheld him by it; and indeed it seoined as if super¬ 
natural art Were oecessary to the execution of the wild whirling 
dance, in which scarce the tiptoe of the pKsrformcr was seen to 
touch the ground. 

Amid the vagaries of his performance, he flew here and there, 
from one spot to anotiier, still approaching, however, though almost 
imperceptibly^ to the entrance of the royal tent; so that^ when at 
length he sunk exliaustcd on the earth, after two or three bounds 
still higher ttian those which he had yet ciecutedi he was not above 
thirty yards from the kingV person. 

For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, after the in¬ 
cident reiate<l, all remained perfectly quiet in the front of the royal 
habllaiion. The king read and mu^ in the eatrance of his pavilion; 
behind, and with his back turned to the same entrance, the Kubian 
slave still burnished the ample pavise; in front of all, al an hundred 
pacea distant, the yeomen of tiie guard stood, sat, or lay extended on 
the grass, attentive to iheir own sports, but pursuing them m silence; 
while DU the esplanade betwixt them and the front of the lent layi 
scarcely to be dis^tlngubhed from a bundle of rags* the senselcsa 
form of the marabout. 

But the Nubian had the advantage of a inirrDrr from the brilUant 
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reAection which tlie? surface of the highly polighc^ shield now flf- 
forded, hy means of wliich he beheld, to hiE -Blarro and surprise^ 
that the marabout raised hia head gently from the ground, m as 
to Biir¥ey aJJ around him, moving with a weU-adjusted precaution, 
which seemed entirely Ipcoivslstent with a state of in^rkty. He 
coiiclied hU head insLajilly, as ii fiatlsfied he was unobserved^ and 
begazi^ with the slightest possible appearance of voluntary eJIott, to 
drag bimsclh a* if by ckHnee, ever nearer and nearer to the king, 
but stopping and remaining fixed at inLervaU^ like the spider^ which, 
moving towards her object, coUapsea into apparent lifeJcs^es^ when 
she thinks she is the Tritbject of obBervation+ This species of move¬ 
ment appeared Erospicjons to the EthiapJaa, who* on hi^ part, pre- 
pared himself m quietly aa possible to interfere the instant that 
Inlerlercnce should seem to be necOKury. 

The merchant meanwhile glided on gradually and inripCTcepliblyi 
serpentdike, or rather anailJike^ liQ he was about ten yards" dis- 
tonce from Riehard^s p^rson^ when+ start i tig oh bis feet, he sprang 
fotWM'd H^lh the bound of a liget, stood at the king's back in less 
than on inatont^ and brandished aloft the €angiar+ or poniard, 
which he had hidden in his sleevoi 

Not the presence of bis whole army could have saved their heroic 
ftionsrch; but the motions of the Nubian hod been as well calculated 
os those of the enthusiast, and^ ere the latter could strike, tJie 
former caught his uplifted ami^ Tumiug his fanatical wrath upon 
what thus unexpectedly Inlerposisd betwixt him and his object, the 
Charegite, for such w^ the SMmng marabout, dealt the Nubian a 
blow with the dagger, which, how'cvtr, ouly graced his arm, while 
the far superior strength of die Ethiopian easily dii.-;hcd him to the 
ground. 

Aw'flre of what had passed, Richard had now iripcn, and with 
little more of surprise* anger, or iiiieresi of any kind in his eoun^ 
tenance than an ordinary man would show in brushing up the stool 
on which he had been aitfing, and exclaiming only "*lla, dog!^ 
dashed almost to pieces the skull of the assassin, who uttered twice, 
once In a loud and once in a broken tone, the words **Alla]i ackbari *^ 
—Cod is victorious,—and expired ot the kind's feet. 

•'Ye are careful warders,” said Richard to his archers, in a tone 
of scornful reproach, as, utoused hy the hnsile of what had passed, 
in terror and lUniull they now rushed into his tent; ""watchful 
sentinels yc are* to leave nic to do such hangman^s work with my 
own hand* Be Btlcnlj all of you, and cease your senseless clamor I 
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Savf ye never a deail Turk before? Here, cast lb at carrion out of 
the camp, strike the head from the Lriuik, and stick it on a JaneXt 
taking care to him iJie face to Mecca^ that he may the ea>>ler lell 
the foul impostor, on whose Inspiration he came hilhcT, how he 
lias sped on hU ertand.—For ihec^ iny swart and silent friend/' 
he added« turning to the Elhlnpian. how^s this? tJiou art 

wounded, and with a poisoned weapon^ I warrant mt; for by force 
of Ftab 50 weak an animal as that could scarce hope to do more than 
raise the Motifs hide. Suck the poison from the woond, one of yott^ 
the venom is harmless on the lips^ though fatal when it rniusles with 
the blood.” 

The yeomen looked on each other confusedly and w'ith hesitation, 
the apprehensloa of so strange n danger prevailing with those who 
fcarec) no other* 

“How now, sirraJi?*' continued the king; “are you dainty dipped^ 
or do you fear death, that you dally thus?” 

“Not the death of a man/' said Ijong Allan, to whom the king 
looked as he apoke; “but mcthJnks 1 would not die like a poisoned 
ret for the sake of a black chattel there, that is bought and sold in 
nierkct like a Martlemas ox** 

His Grace speaks to men of mucking poisoa,^* muttered another 
}'eoman,, “aa if he sold^ ^Go to, swallow’ a gooseberry i' 

**Nay/" said ilichard, “1 never hade a man do that which I would 
do nut myselL” 

And without further cer«inorty, and in spite of the general ux- 
postulations of those around, and the respectful opposllion of the 
Nubian himself, the king of England applied his lips to iJie wound 
of the black slave, treating with ridicule aJl remon 5 lroncea+ and 
overpowering all resistance. He had no sooner intermftterl hi$ singu- 
4r occupaUoti, than tlie Nubian started &om him* and cutting a 
Kurf over his arm, intimated by gestures, as firm in purpose as 
they were respectful in manner, his delermination not to permit the 
monarch to renew so Jegniduig an einployment. Long Allan also 
interposed* saying thnt if it wore necessary to prevent tbr king 
agafn in a treatment of thU kind, his own Iip 5 , longue, 
and teeth were at the service of the negro (as he called the Ethi¬ 
opian)^ and that he would eat him up bodily, rallier than King 
Richard^s mouth again should approach 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added his rernon^rancea. 

“Nay, nay, make not a needless halloo about a hart that the 
hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over,” add the king, 'The 
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wound will be a triRe, for the blood \jb «carre drawn —lui angry 
cal had dealt a deeper Bcratch^—and^ for me, i have but to take a 
dram of orvietan by way of precaution, though it ib neeclleaa.” 

Thu* *pake Richard, a litile ashamed, perhaj^, of hia owm con- 
desceneion, UtQUgh sanctioned both by humanity and gratitude^ 
But when Neville continued to make remonstrances on the peril to 
his royal person, the king imporsed sUence on him* 

“Peace, I prithee; make no more of it. t did it but to show these 
ignorant prejudiced knaves how they might help each other when 
these cowardly caltiS* come against us with sarbacanes and poL- 
Boned shafta.” 


SE’AIVII 

SE^AMI (IflpAiiEH, 1363^1443) t Gl]:ef rr^FBmtnlirc pt ifae plajh I^'raled 
br Ktf ud ImlfacF^ Anihfir of nearly hjiif Lba JVc playa UlU pertormeU. Mo5t 
famani; Tokvsgo. Was also pfajeeil bb an actor aiul draniBiic orilic. 

SOTOBA KOMACf/t 

CkartKt^rst 

First Priwt 
Second Pricat 
Cfaonu 

KomachL, as herself 
and as her fotmet 
lover 

Both PrUstst 

The mountains are not high on which we hide 
The mountains are not high on which we hide 
The lonely deepnesa of our hearts. 

First Priest z 

I am a priest from the Koya Hills 

Coming down now to make my way lo ihe eity» 

Second Priesit 

The Buddha that was is gone away. 

The Buddha to be has not yet come to the world. 

Both Priests: 

At birth we woke to dream Id this world between 
What then shall we say is red? 

By cbanoB wo took the forms of men 
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From a dioufand pouibilities. 

We stumbled on Lhe treostirc of the holy taw 
The seed of aU salvation 

Ajid then with thoughtiuJ hearti we put otir bodies 
In these thin and ink-black robes. 

We knew of lives before th^ birih 

We knew of lives before this birth 

And knew we owed no love to those who to this life 

EDgendered ua. 

We recogniEo no parents. 

No children cared for ua. 

We Walked a thouaaiid miles and the way seemed shorL 

In the fields we lay down 

And slept the night in the hills 

Which now became our proper dwetling place 

Our proper home. 

Komachii 

‘Like a root^t reed 
Should the tide entice 
1 would come 

I Would come I know but no wave asks 
No stream izivitea thifi grief*^ 

How sad that once I was proud 
Long ago 

Proud and graceful 

Coldcn birds in my raveai hair 

When t waiked Like willows nodding^ charming 

As the breeze in spring. 

The voice of the nightingale 

TTte petals of the wood rose wide stretched 

Holding dew 

At the hour before their breathless fall: 

I was bvlier than thw. 

Now 

I am foul In the eyea of the humblest creaturea 
To whom my shame Is shown# 

Unweicome months and days pile over me 
The wreck of a hundred years 
In the city to avoid the eyes of men 
Lcat they should say ‘^Can it be she?'* 
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In the cv«titng 

West with the moon I steal psiat the palace. 

Past the towers 

Where no guard will question m the mountatos 

In the shadows of the treea 

None challenge ^ wretched a pltgrun as this 

To Li>Te*^B Tonih 

The autumn hills 

The River Katsura 

Boats in the moonlight rowed hy whom? 

] cannot see. . . . 

But rowed by whoml 

OK, too, too, painful « . . 

Here on this withered stump of tree 
Let me ait and collect my senses. 

Fim Priest: 

Come on. The aun is down^ We must huny on our way* But look? 
that old beggar woman sitting there on a sacred stupa. We should 
warp her to come away. 

Seeomi Priest: 

YeSj of course^ 

First Priests 

Excuse me, old lady, hut don't you know thatV a stupa there you^re 
sitting on? the holy image of the Biiddha^a iocamatjon. You'd bellet 
Come away and rest sonue other places 
Komachiz 

The holy image of the Buddha you say? But I saw no words or 
carvings on it I took it for a tree stump only* 

Firu Priest: 

^Withered stumps 

Are known oa pine or chary still 

On the loneliest mountBin,* 

KaniBcAz; 

I, too, am a fallen tree. 

But still the Bowers of my heart 
Might make some offering to the Buddha. 

But this yon call the BuddhaV body. Why? 
ftWl Priest: 

The slupa represtnta the body of KongoaatU Buddha, the Diamond 
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Lord, when he assumed the temporary form of each of his maniico- 
tutloiis. 

A.~o;niicAt£ 

In what forms then is he moJiifested? 

First Priesii 

in iilarth and Water and Wmd and Fire and Space* 

Komachi: 

The same hve elements as man. What was the difference then? 

First Priest; 

The form was the same but not the power. 

Kiymctchit 

And what b a stupa^i power? 

First Priest ; 

“He that has onoe looked upon a atupa shall for all eiertdty avoid 
the three worst catastrophes.^ 

Kamachii 

“One sudden thought cao strike illumination/^ 

Is that not just as good? 

Second Prtesf: 

II youVc had such an illumination, why are you lingering hero in 
thia world of illusion? 

Komachi; 

Though my body lingeja, my heart has loft it long ago. 
first Priest i 

Unless you had no heart at all you wouldaT have failed to fed the 
presence of a stupa. 

^omocAi; 

It was because I fell it that I came perhaps. 

Secojid Friest; 

In that case you shouldnT have spread yourself out on it without so 
much as a word of prayer. 

Komachit 

It was on the ground already* * * * 

FiVjI Priest! 

Just the same it was an act of discord. 

Komachi; 

“Even from discord salvation springs. 

Second Priest: 

From the evil of Daiba 
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Komachiz 

Or the love ot Konnoti. 

First Priest : 

From the folly of Handoku 
Komachii 
Or the wisdom of 
Monju. 

First Priest: 

What we call evil 
Komachiz 
I 3 aJfiO good. 

First Priesl : 

lUosiozi 

Komachi: 

1a Salvation. 

Second Priestz 

"Salvation 

Komockit 

Cannot be watered like trees.** 

Firjl Priest: 

‘"The brightest nurror 
Komachi: 

Is mrt on the wall*** 

CAof^u: 

Nothing h separate 
Nothing penists. 

Of Buddha and man there is no difllincliDiii 
At most a seeming dlffetcnoe plann^ 

For the homblep ill-lnstnieted mm 
He has vowed from the first to save, 

“Even from discord salvation springs.** 

So said Komachi. And the priests: 

"Surely this h^gar is someone beyond lis." 

Then bending their heads to the ground 

Three times did they do her homage 

The difficult priestii 

The dlGScult prie^lB 

Who thought to eorrect her. 

First Priesiz 

Who arc you then? Give m your name; i»e wiU pray for yonr aonl 
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Komachil - l 

For aU my shame I will tdl jm- Pray for the wreck of Kojnaohl, the 

jBoghter of Yoahiiane of Odo^ Lord of Dewa* 

Both PrUslsi 

How $ad to tkiok that you were she* 

EicfuJsile Komachi 

The brightest fiowor long 

Her dark brow^ arched 

Her face bright powdered Blways 

When ccdaj^scented hails could scarce contain 

Her damask robra. 

Komacki: 

I made vttm in our speech 

And in the speech of ihc foreign Court. 

Cherw; 

When she passed the banquet cup 
Reflected moonlight lay on Iot sieeve. 

How was ever such lovlinesa lost? 

When did she change? 

Her hair a tangle of frosted grass 
Where the black curls lay on her neck 
And the color lost from the twin arched peiafcs 
Of her broWi. 

Komcchil 

^Oh shameful in the dawning light 

These aLlted seaweed locks that of a hundred years 

Now lack but one/ 

Ckortu: 

What do you have in the bag at your waist? 

Komacki: 

Death ti>day or hunger tomorrow^ 

Only some beans IVe put in my hag* 

CAoriui 

And in the bundle on you back? 

Kamitchiz 

A soiled and dusty robe. 

Chorus : 

And in the basket on your arm? 

Komachi i 

Si^Uaries black and white. 
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Chcrtui 
Tallered coat 
Komacki: 

Broken bat 
Chorus t 

Can scarcely hide her face, 

Komachi: 

Think of the frost and the snow and ihc rain, 

IVe not ev'en sieevca enough to dry my tears. 

But I wonder bt^i^ng things from men 

That come and go along the road- 

When begging fails 

An awfol madness sciies me 

And my voice is no longer the same. . , , 

Hcyl Give me somethings you prints ! 

Fir^t Pnetti 
What do yon vront? 

Komachi; 

To go to Komachi I 
First Priest t 

^Tiat are you saying? You lire Komachi! 

Komachit 

No. Komachi was beautiful. 

Many letters camev many messages 
Thick as rain from a summer sty 
But she made no unswerji even once^ 

Even an empty word* 

Age is her retrihutzon now« 

Oh^ J love herf 
I Jove her! 

First Priest i 

You love her] Whai spirit has possessed you to make you say such 
tilings? 

Komachi^ 

Many toved her 

But among them all 

It was Shosho who Eoved her deepest 

Shii BO Shoaho, the Captain. 

Chorus: 

The wbed turns back^ 
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1 live agnin a cyde ot unhappin^^ 

Rldui^ with the whcda 

That came and went ugAtn cadi flight 

The fiun- 

WhtLi lime U it now? 

Dusk. 

The moon will be mv friend on the road 
And ihough the watchmen stand at the pass 
They shall not bar my way, 

Komodii i {rc~i:osiumed as her £oi^r) 

My wide white skirts hitched up 
CAoruj: 

My wide white skirts hitched up 

My tall black hat pulled down 

And my sleeves thrown over my bead 

Hidden from the eyes of men □□ the road 

Tn the moonlight 

In the darkness comings coming 

When the night rains feU 

When the night winds blew the leaves like rain 

When the enow lay deep 

Kamachi: 

And the melting drops fdl 
One by one from the raftera 
Chorus* 

I came and wait came and went 
One night two nights^ three. 

Ten (and this was the Harv^est Ni^t)» 

And did not see her. 

Faithful as a cock ihal marks each dawn 
I came and carved my mark upon the pillar^ 

I was to come a hundred nights, 

1 lacked hut one. . . , 

Oht dizziness , , , pain* « » » 

Chorus: 

He Was grieved at the pain in his breast 
When the last night came and he died 
Shli no Shoshot the Captain, 

Kofuacht: 

It Was his unsalifified love possessed me so 
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His Anger that tumetl ray wits. 

In the face of this I will pray 
For life in the worlds to coine 
The Sands of goodness 1 will pile 
Into a towering hill. 

Before the golden^ getiLle Buddha I will lay 
Poeinfl os my flowers 
Entering in the way 
Entering in the ivay 


SEI SHONAGON 

SD SHONACON Uephbw. cii. 956-1013). Eirlj Jipm™ iwiical eaiitt 
diarUi. Thd dsughicr of a poeL Served && kdr Sa ta ihc Empt™. Her 

privitc iketolilwl: or diary lalcr IweiJiiB celebrated literarr wort li i« msdo 
ap of epIgranuiiAtio, auEcdolAl pkrtirre* of cqun life. 


A CUCKOO PICNIC 

SiN'cE the 1st May it had been raining or cloudy e\'ery day^ and we 
were bored to death. I saggesled that we should go and hear the 
cucIcMp and everyone was wildly eielled at once and agreed, say^ 
ingi too! I leer Someone said: ^Tar away near Kamo River is 
a bridgen It is not callod Tanabata^s Bridge^ but something like it 
and more difficitit However, near there the cuckoo sings nearlv every 
day.^ 

No, no! It a only a cicada^^* said anoUier. Anyway, we decided 
to go out there, and asked the officer on duty to order the carriage 
to the veranda. 

*it would certainly be allowed, as h Im raining;^ we -^aid, and 
when the carriage canie Erora the north guard-room it arrived ot 
our veranda and four of ua got in and started from iho norths 
gate. Ihc others said enviously: '^at a pity we ean\ order another 
carriage and go together/' 

But the Empress uid “No,'’ «o We paid no attention to this. 

On our way past the racccouree we saw erowda of ooisy peodB. 

“What can he going on?'* we asked. 

“They are practising archery on horseback. Pray atop and see," 
the nmn who funs beside the carriage answered. He stopped tho 


carriage, bul we could tee nothing qf ihe General of the Left, who 
the)' said had arrived, and onlj^ & few fiirth-grade people were stroll* 
ing about 

“It lan’t worth watcrhing. Let us get on quickly*” we agreed^ 

And on w'e went This rojid is quite interesting about the time of 
Kamo festival. 

"'By and by wo shall come to the house of tlsa Empresses unde,” 
We ^id, and we got out of the carriage there. 

Lord Akinobu Ason^a hou5e is built in the eimplesi way and very 
ruatje—paper Bcreens with plcturefi of hors«s^ and othen? woven of 
Strips of batnboD and hue grasa-woven blinds, and eo on. One could 
we they kept up the old customs, and the house itself had little 
spaciouan»a. Just as we were looking about m with interest the 
cuckooa hur^t into song with such rest as to be ahsolutdy noisyi. 
We were dreadfully sorry the Empress oooid not hear them^ and 
also for those of uj who had wanted to come and could not* 

“Now you are in the country^ you must see our country ways,’^ 
said Akinobu Ason^ and accordingly rice plants vn^re brought and 
some cleanly dressed young women showed us how ihe stripping of 
the grain is done and how it is put into a kind of revolving muchme. 
Two of them kepi it Lurtiiiig while they marked tinio with a song^ 
It was very ctirioils^ and we laughed so much that we quite forgot 
the cuckoo and the poems to be written about her. 

Then in came food on the beautiful old tables one sees in Chinese 
pictures, hut that did not interest any of us^ and he said: “1 know 
this is very countrified stuff, hut ihe only way is to keep en attack¬ 
ing the host until he provides sonfiething you really iike. If you have 
no appetite it is not like oor osunl City visitors." 

So he cheered m on, saying; “These hraeken fronda 1 picked my* 
self." 

'^Sut Burcly you don^t expect us to sit rotiitd the tables like com^ 
mon people^” [ reinoitstrated and at once he had the refreshmcfit 
taken from the little tables. 

“Why, no! one sees all of you are sccuatomed to the striclest 
etiquette in the August Presence," he said, and so sen'ed us 
Bcparately. 

While wo were making merry we heard the driver calling; “IPs 
going to rain," and out we all hurried and into the carriage, 

“But I want to gel my poem done before we start" ! cried. 

”No, No! On the way hack!" Eomeone said. 

We picked any amount of lovely deutzia along the road and stuck 
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Jje sptaya into ihe blinds and the aid« of the earriage. and Uialchcd 
the roof* with great boughs of it, until it looked exactly 03 If Lbe car^ 
nage were covered with white damask. Our meiLi much interested, 
hel^ os, stktmg the sprays ttito every crevice of the wickerwork. 
More, more. A bit just bdre!" tboroughty eojoyiag them- 

In we d] got^ hoping to meet ^mcone who would notice our 
displays But no one turned up. There were only dull priests Btid a 
kw Slants on the road. Such a pity! Presently we arrived at the 
East Ward and said to each other: “It will neier do if we meet no 
one and not the least notice is taken of our gorgeously decorated 
carriage!” 


So we stopped forthwith in front of the palace in that ward aod 
wked for the Lord Qiamherlain sending word hy the messenger ; 

Is the Lord Chamherlaln at home? We are just returning from a 
cuckoo picnic.” 


Back came the messenger. 

“His Lordship Mys: ‘I wilJ come oul at once,’ Do please wait,” 
It seems He was putliog on his eereinonifl! trouser* in a hurry, 
^ we iboQghl there was no need to wait and whipping up set off 
for the Eosleru Cste. And there he followed us, rushing down the 
road and tying his trousers as he ran. Behind him rushed hi* fol- 
lowers and valets. We urged the driver on, faster! foster! and when 
we arrivfti at the gale he overtook us, perfertiy brealhiesa. It was 
theft he nolioed the splendour of our carriage and said; "Whal in 
the world—! Are there coimnon mortals in such a carriage? Do 
g«t out and let me Bee!” 


And he and hijs followers laughed with delight over the joke+ 

“Bat your poems—your poems! I want to hear them now!" he 
begged. 

"Now? Certainly not! Her Majesty will hear them first!" I said 
demurely. 

The rain began to pelt while wc were talking, and he said; “Why 
in the world has this gate no roof when every other gate is weather¬ 
proof? And lo^Jay of all days, when we want shelter. And how atn 
I to grt home? [ rushed out after you regardless of consequences, 
and what am I to do?” 

We aJI chorused: "Come into the Palace!" 

‘^nd may I ask how I am to go there in a ioft-crowned cap?" 

^end home for what yon want." we suggested, 

Down came the rain, and our men began pulling tis with all 
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speed. Off went the L&rd Chamberlain, end under an umbrella. 
Slowly and icIycUinlly he trudged along, turning lo look back with 
a ipray ol deotzia in hh hand. 11 was very amusing. 

In the Pttlnce her Majeaty naked for the etory of our advenliiincs, 
and we told the tale of the Lord ChaiDberlain and Ichijo Street 
Everyone laughed, even the sulky slay-al-homes. But then came the 
question: “And where are the poems?" 

Of course, it had to come out that we had made none. The Em¬ 
press said at **0h what a pUyl AH the officers wiU have hoard 

of the picnic, and with what face can we say no poems came of such 
an adventure? You had much betler have done it while the cuckoo 
was singing and you were conaideriiig it aenotialy. But set to work 
even now, for If not your vbil will be wastedl" 

Really, we had been idiots. And while we were regretting all this 
and consulting ovw poemst hi tomea a short poem from the Lord 
Chamberlain w^ritten on fine while ffower-paper and faslaned to the 
deutzia spray be had taken. 

“The cuckoo's cry. Rad I known yon 
were fled to it 

1 should have bid yon carry my whole 
heart's greeting today.” 

I thought the uiesaenger might be wailing, so i sent someone 
hurrying for my writing-boi, but the Empress said: ‘*No—be qutekn 
Use mine!” 

And she did me the honor to slip in some paper. So I said to 
SaUho: ""Be quick. Your tum, please.^*" 

“No, yours, please!” said. she. And m the midst of our polite 
Wrangling the sky grew black and the rain came down in sheets 
and the thunder roared so terrifically that we were frightened into 
rushing away to shut all the blinds and the ouUide doort in a per* 
feet panic. And poetry was forgotten* 

The thunder lasted so long that aa it slopped darkness came on* 
And still we would have struggled with the poeins bul that man) of 
die officers and olKcr visitors came up to inquire for the Empress a 
health after the starm, and of course we had to meet them and do 
the honors, so again the poems went to the wall bb far as [ w'as 
conccru«L ^d the other ladies did not trouble about it, for they 
declared the lord Chamberlain's poem was addrescsed to me, and 
it Was my business to answer. 1 was not in the mood for much 
as I regreited it 
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rtfilly wiflh no one kn^w inytLing shout the pidnk," ] ^id, 
and the Empress retorted t “Yoii could certainly patch up a potfin 
among you. It is only that you don't care to.^ 

I think she waa a little crosa. It taos strange altogetlior. 

we misled otir chance, and flow the mood lias cf Aporated,” 

1 Eaid^ 

“You mean your Interest has evaporated," she said. 

And there we left it, 

Two days passed and we were discussing the cuckoo pienk, Saisho 
said; But how did you like the hracken-shoots which our host said 
he had picked himself?" 

The Empress, listening, said with a laugh: “1 think your relresh- 
ments were the only things you neraemhered*"^ And she scribbled 
the end of a verse on a piece of paper: 

The longing for the bracken haunts her memoiy stilL" 

“Do he poetical and finish itj” ehe said- 

It was really rather amusing, and 1 took my brush and wrote: 

*^And drowns the cuckooes note we sallied out lo bear,^* 

“Candid enough!" said the laughing Empress. “Bui why didn't 
you remember the cuckoo as affectionately?" 

[ a little oitl of countenance. 

I dou t know why,^ 1 said» **bui I have a kind of Feeling J shall 
compose no more short poems- I always am uncomfortabla when iHc 
subject domes up and your Majesty commands me to set to work. 
Besides, how am 1 to do it when I am so stupid as to have no knowb 
edge of metre and evolve a winter poem in spring mid a spring one 
in autumn, and in plum-'blDSSom time descant upon chryaanth^ 
rnuiiis? You see, my auceator was a well^biown poet, so iJial mine 
really ought to he better than others, and, if they were, one might 
really plume oneself when people said, ^This short poem absolutely 
fitted the occasion. But thenp of course, she hud the advantage of 
a poetical heritage/ But if one has no special aptitude and yet 
thinks oneself clever, md so compoMs at large, it really ia a little 
hard on the ancestor!” 

The Empress laughed and answered: “Well, well! Do as you 
please, t shall not insist on your poetising any niore!" 

So I Was feeling easier In my mind. 

But while all this was in my head the Empress's brother waa 
eagerly preparing to hold the All Night Waking. As it grew late a 
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competition for short poems waa azin ounceand all the ladifs asked 
to compete- Great excitement! I was there and talking to the Em- 
preas about something else, when the Prince came up to me and 
said: '^Why* is it possible you are not going to write us a poem? 
Do, I IhMfiedi youE”^ 

I answered: have been honored by permlMion to do exactly 

as I please, and sg I am not going to write- I hare not one idea 
lo rattle on anDther/’ 

“But haw citraordioary 1 Do yon raaily tnean lo say you have 
permission to be dumb? Did her Majesty give it? I don^t so much 
mind about other times, but to-night of all times you cniinot refose! 

He was as eager as possible and I as decided 1 While they were 
criticising the other poems the Empress wrote me a tiny note- I 
opened it at once and found this: 

“Even though a descendant of the famous Motosuke, 

T^hy^—why not join in the battle of the poems to-^night? 

I was really obliged to laugh. It was so very amusing, and the 
Prince called out: “But what is it? What Is it? 

[I wrote;] 

I had not the reputation of niy heritage to coiwider. 

Would 1 not gaily join in the battle of poems lo-nighl?** 

And I said to the Empress: I had not this ineubns of repulalion 

to keep up, [ would turn out thtmsflJids of poems on the spot.” 


MENDELE MOCHER SFORIftl 

MENDFXE MOCHEB SFORJM (SIuJm Jacob Abramo-wiMcb^ Litbiaanian- 
IBaS-MTh YiJtlL^h tolklcirUi, scffietim» called the grandfalbcr of 
Yiddish litcrEiuLrc. Earlier works, irrUtcn in Hebrew, beiised revive ibit 
langUBEc iii m liirrsiy mediiomw He then imiifonnwi Yiddlih trom a coUinpilal 
tongue to mn ciari litcfuy IcirnL Introdpced the acvrel of Micijil criticimn 
Novck: Dm A/nw Div Tak^t, Bit AijuxjtfAr. 


TfiE 1^40 

TEits is Mendefo the book peddler speakiiigK Glory be to the Creator I 
For, after His creation of dl this enormous universe. He look 
counsel with His host of heavenly angels and did create a miivcne 
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id-lillJe —hy whicli you may late lo zneoji maHt who is jiisily 
called olam tcaian la niiercM^asin), since tdftn, if you loot at hm 
closelyp combbes in hiriiseU M specjes of creatures and creations. 
You will find in him ali po^iblc wild beasts, as wcU as all ibe 
different breeds of cattle. You wiJJ find in him the lizard, the leech, 
the Spanish the Prussian cockroach, and^ lo lop it all off, a 
devil and a werewolf, a do writ a Jew-baiter^ and many anotlier 
uncanny foe of man and scourge of Cod. You will seei as well, 
among these uDiverses4n-1iuk all sorts of amazing sights. Here's a 
tomcatt for inslance, playing witli a baby mouse hrre^s a polecat 
making its way into a hencoop and sinking its teeth into the necks 
of tile poor little fowl; hcre^s a monkey mimicking and mocking 
ever)'ooe in slghlr here^s a dog standing up on its bind legs and 
wagging its tail for anybody who throw's it a cnist; here’s a spider 
leading a Hy astray, enitieshing it, strangling U, and sucking all 
the juices out of it; here are midges^ overtaking a passer-by and 
humming all sorts of secrets in his ears^ here are thousands of 
things no amazing. 

However, that’s not at all what Pm leading up to. 

Glory to the Holy Kame (I have said), '^lo coutemplalcs in 
silence ail that is going on in this unlverse-mditile and still does 
not give it the cjuielus, and puts off If is wrath, and tolerates trons- 
gressjons, and eidnccs not a Iktic mercy towari) man the imperfect- 
In short, I was about to tell you. at this point, of a certain great 
favor bestowed U|>on me right after He had, at ftrst, chastised me 
just a little. 

My little nng, kind masters, is no more. My faithful horse,, who 
passed all the days of her life in righteoiia toil who served me 
faithfully and truly, who could have given jL^ointers an topography 
lo the nalivea of all the tiny hamlets and crossroads sctllementiiiT 
vcha was a remarkahle connoisseur of little wayside innst who bad, 
in my company, erkscrossed nlnioat all the pales of Israel who 
was personally known to alnsos! all of our orthodox communiti^— 
my pi>or nag departed ttib life one fine day, os a matter of fact it 
was on Log Baomer, in the town of Glupsk [FoolEtown]^ It is painful 
to give the reason; poverty, however, is no disgrace; tlie poor little 
thing simply passed away from siarration. Her daily fodder consisted 
of chopped straw, and only on rare occasions would there fall to 
her lot a few drj' crusts of bread that I had bought from beggars 
who wandered about with sacks ovCT their shoulders. Ah^ woe lo 
the horse that falls inlo the hands of a peddler of ]e:wiah booksl 
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A itfflflflErer, she w^m^^c^s without end and in all probability Lnbori 
more than her fellow creatures who draw wars mere ehoit^ than 
fj urs and yel she is suppwad to exist on praiJtleally nothing. A 
Jewish bookitian lives all his Hie on virtually the same footmg, and, 
one mighi say, he hiirweih with hh wife and ehildrea, dlt-* from 
hunger ten times a day- . - - 

However, that^s still not what Vm leading np to. 

The Lord (I have saldj sent me a visitation. 1 was left without 
a horwt bad nothing vrith which to buy another, and yet I had to 
get to the faira in time. Aa you can see, i was up against it. 

And I here 1 was, sitting all by myself in the House of Prayer, in 
low spiriEs, when suddenly a friend of mine walked in, headed 
straight for me, and asked; 

^"Reb Mendele, would you like to buy a nag, mnybe?” 

“Pd buy il with pleasure," I answered with a aigh, *'bul where 
would I gel the money 

^‘Bahi" said he. no trouble at all You wonT have to 

pay a copper of spot caithi llV quite posfihle theyll lend you a 
little eomelbing besides. Never fear, they know yeuYe an honest 
man.” 

‘^In lhal ca^e,” 1 fiaid, '*t am most willing to buy your nag right 
noWf without any further beating around the bush. Ifrclh lets go, 
if you please—we*ll have a look at 

^'Why, there^a no need of putting yourself out^ actually^ I have 
the nag right here with me+ * - 

^^What do you ttrean^ you have it here with you?" I voiced my 
astonlahtnent^ 

“Why, right here—inside my coat.” my friend smiled. 

*'Are you laughing at me or what?" t aaked in vexatioOh Look 
for fiomeone else to make fun of^—I donT find your lillle jokes at 
all entertammg right now." 

"God forbid! Tfn not joking at all,’* said my friend, and look 
from under his coat a whole stack of papers. ^You see, Reb Mendele. 
all this belongs to a certain gentleman, a good friend of mine—you 11 
find his name right here on his slorieSi And it is one of these lajes 
that bears the title. The The man who wrote it is. at present— 
and may this uevef bo said of y^ou!— he is . - * well, how am 1 to 
put it to you? He has bees in his bonnet^ as the saying goes, bul 
just the samCt we who are his good friends would very much like lo 
see hia stories in print, as is fii and proper. To whom else were 
we to turn in this matter but to you, Rcb Men dele, who enjoys such 
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wdl'eamed prestige in our region? We ue oskln^z you to go tbrotigfa 
llie^e e^ories quite thoroughly and put them in ahapo* We rely upon 
you in th». You cm go right ahc-udl and print Ths i\ag^ W'e^ll talk 
over the terrnd Jater^ and 1 can a^ure you that you won’t be out 
anything. If you need some money right iioiv, why^ we won*l quibble 
over a small amounts W'cU, now^ do you wml lo do it, Rtb Men- 
dde?^ 

“Do [? What a question, really 1 I want to with all my heart,” 
I anawcred,i and abnopt launched into a dance, so overjoyed was h 

I attended lo my affairs and, full of real, tackled The Nag, I 
Hpar«l no labor and did my work properlyi 

And now, gendenien. jtisl a word or two concerning Th^ Nag. 

TAc Nag is wTitten in a high-flown manner^ after the fashion in 
which the ancients wrote, Each man wiO understand it in his own 
way^ and in keeping with his common sense^ For hone^^t folk who 
don t go grabbing at the stars in the shy^ it will be simply 
a fairy tale. Ttsose who look deeper may find in it a reflection of 
all of us who are sinners. Take me, now—I have seen in the nag 
all OUT litde Jewish souls and have grasped the secr^ of why they 
eKist in this world. I m ready to wager that, in turning the pages of 
this book, many of us—each according to his nature—will esclaim 
vehemently: ""Why. this aimed at our Nusmi Reb TIeikes”—at 
our Zalmajs Yukcle Reb Moteles^^-^*^_at Heiahke Reb Abd«.” 
Still nihers will declare: ^He has discovered the secret of our poor- 
boi coliccijons. of cur bEnevoIcnt city falhera and all our lovdy 
ways,^^ and so on and on. 

TTifll s the sort of problem I posed to the Rabbinical judiciary in 
tht iGWn of Glupslt flnd to all ihe Iiijjwigs in the vidnitT. “As vou 
know,” I told Ihcm. •'« tlie lime I pul out The T<ix, 1 promised the 
public ft aet{ucL It w«5 more than a promiM. It wiis r tow. Tdl 
me, my dear sirs, what’i the proper, Ijiwful Ibinp to do now? I am 
publishing The A'a^. May I consider that 1 have fiil61lcd my promise 
concerning a sequel to The Tax?" 

Well, they certainly pondered, and them pondered some more. 
They scratched and scratched behind their ears and, at last, came 
to a dedsion. Reb Menddc," they answ«e<i, “after due 

deliheralTon. we do hereby release yoo from your vow. Let The 
A'og be considered the eqairalent of your having kept your word, 
as if you had turned out the second par! of The Tax and everything 
appertaining thereto. Tlie thing isn’t so had. really, and, alter all, 
you’ve appealed to almoal every taste." 
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How many thanks^ tten, should I render to the All Hightsl! 
Had 1 acquired jTAe Nag juit *o, without any deposit toward the 
purchase of a hor^* it would have Been welL Hod I acquired it 
with m small deposit^ but it did not serve as a substitute for the 
second part of Tht Tax, and had the Ralibinical judiciary not ab¬ 
solved me of my vow without acretching bchiad their ears^ tbal, 
loD:^ would have been well. And even if they had seratcbeih hut had 
given no reason for doing sOt even then everything would have 
been well. 

And therefore 1 should render thnnlcH to the AU Hi^eit over 
and over agaln^ because The Nag did have something of The Tax 
about it, and because the Rabbinic-al judiciary had telfased me from 
my voWt and because they did scratch themselves most horrendously 
as they pave me ab^iolution. nnd because I know why they acralched 
thcmselvea and understand that The Nag ia worth acratebin^ one&df 
behind the car about . , . by way of redemption for aU our trans¬ 
gressions. 

Thai, gentleinen, h precisely what I wanted to say right out in 
my brief foreword* Whatever I have iu mind is on the tip of my 
tongue* 

Humbly^ 

Mendele ihe Book Peddler 

STritten the first day of the month 
of Eitil^ in a cart foifen books^ 
on the road helueen ike town of Glupsk 
(ifjd Teterevka {GrouseoiUe), 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

^'ILUAM SHAKESPEARE The Bird of Enghusd, 

agniqit vrho«e< workfl mII English poelry End drtifiiE arc ifirMUTcdr Ljlli* known 
of hift 13 fe+ eicrpt LhAi hr was jua scioT and playwright- Hu tinderiUiuliag of 
liuminitr unAurpa^iedp hi* d™n*tk and Irric poetrr the fiiicat flower of 
Eliubrihgn Age. Uj*ed rterr f®™ “t lui timet The jneat imgcdEeft: 

Olhitlo, Miurbeth, King Lem'. Gnmcdleis Tvtlfih Night, A MUsumni^ NigMi 
BiBtarirEh: Henry tV ind P, Romantic drama: The Tempest, 

Speech by John of Cautil frotn Kir^g Richard the Second 

This royal ihroiier of kings, this seepter'd isJe^ 

This earth of majestv'i this seal of Mars, 
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This Qther Edeor demi-paradiAe, 

This forlre&a built by Noture fqr herself 
Agaijut infection and the hand of wht^ 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This prccioufl stone act in the aiJver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wail, 

Or 4a a moat defenai^'o to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed pbt, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurae, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth. 

Renowned for their deeds os far from home,_ 

For CbrUtfan seiYice and true chivalry,— 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewr>' 

Of the worlds ransom, blesEcd Mary^a Son! 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 

Dear for her rqmUtton through the world. 

Is now leased out,—-I die pronouncing it,— 

Like to a lenement, or pelting farm: 

England, hound in with the triumphant sea, 

Wliose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame. 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds: 

Thul England, that was wont to conquer others. 

Hath made a ahameful conquest of itseli 

Speech by Prince Henry over the body of Hotspur from 
King Henry the Fourth^ Pari I 

.,, Fare thee well, great heart! 

Ill weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 

When that this body did coutaln a spirit, 

A kingdom for il was too small a bound; 

Bui now Iwo paces of the vilest earth 

la room enough: this earth that bears thee dead 

Bears not alive ^o stout a genllenuin^ 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

] should not nmke so dear a show of aeul: 

But let my favours bide tliy mangled face; 

Andt even in thy behalf. Til ihank myself 
For doing these fair riles of tenderness. 
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Adieu, and Uke thy praise with thee to heaven 1 
Thy ignomy aleep with thee in the grave^ 

But not retoember'd in thy epitaph! 

Speech by Berowne Erom Lovers Labour^s L^st 

Why, all deilghta ire vain; till that most vaio^ 

Which, with pain piirchaa^ doth inherit pain: 

As, painfully to pore upon a book 

To seek the light of truth; while truth the while 

Doth Ealady blind the eyesight of his look: 

Light, seeking light, doth light of light he^ile: 

So, ere you find where light in darknesa lies. 

Your light grows durk by losing of your eyes^ 

Study me how to please the eye indeed. 

By fixing It upon a fairer eye^ 

Who dazzling so, that eye ^all be his heed^ 

And give him light that it was blinded by. 

Study lA like the heaven*s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-seareb'd with saucy looks: 

Small have conlmual plodders ever W 014 
Save base authority from others* hooks. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven*H lights, 

That give a name to every foc^ star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 

Too much to know, is to know naught but fairies 
And every godfather oati give a name. 

Speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury from King Henry ike Fifth 

Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience: for so work the boncy-beeSt 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom^ 

They have a Ling and officers of sorts | 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at borne, 

Others, like mercliantST’renlure trade abroad, 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
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Make boot upon the siunmer^fi vd'k^et buib^ 

Make pillage they mlh merry inarch bring home 
To the tcnt-JToyai of their ernjjeror: 

Who^ busied in bis majesty, suiveyB 
The aingiiig masans bdilding roofe of gold, 

The civil clikens kneading up the honey. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The sad-ey'd justice, with hla aorly hum. 
Delivering o^er to eiecrulore pala 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer 
That many things, having all reference 
To one consent, may work contrarionsly ^ 

As many arrows, loos^ several ways. 

Fly to ore mark^ as many ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 

^As many lines close in the diaKa centre; 

So may a thousand aclJoas, once afoot, 

End in one purpoeei and be aU wdl home 
Without defeat 


Speech by Titania from A Midsummir A%Al j Dream 

These are the forgeries of jealousy: 

And never, since the middle summer^s spring. 

Met we on hill, in dale^ forest, or mead. 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook. 

Or in the beached murgent of the sea* 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 

But with thy brawls thon haat disturbed our sports 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain. 

As tn revenge, have suckVI up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the lard. 

Hath every pelting river made so proud. 

That they have overborne their continents: 

The oi hath therefore stretched hi* yoke In vain. 

The ploughman lost hk sweat; and the green com 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain'd a beard: 

The fold Elands empty in the drowu^ field. 

And crows are fatted wHth the murriou Hock; 

The nme-meuVmonii is Gll*d up with mtidj; 
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Ai^d ihe quaint maic^ m the wanton green. 

For Lack of tread, are imdistinguisliable : 

The human mortals want their winter here; 

No Right h now with Hymn or carol blest:— 
Therefore the moDn^ the governess of flooda, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

Thai rheumatic dLseases do abound; 

And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter: hoary ^headed frosts 
Fall In the fre^h lap of the crimson rose; 

And on old Hiems^ thin and icy crowii 
Ad edoTous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set; the spring, the snmmer. 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the mar^ worlds 
By thdr increase, now know's not which is which; 
And this same progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our dissension; 

We are their parents and original. 


Speech by Jnqiies from A A You Like ft 

All the world^s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

HU acts being seven ages. At Brat the infant^ 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then the whining school-boy with his aalchd. 

And shining morning face, creeping like suail^ 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing Like furnaeCt with n wofnl ballad, 

Made to hU mistress* eyebrow. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden nnd quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble rcpulalion 
Fven in thecannon^s mouth. And then the justice. 

In fair round belly wilK good capon linM, 

With eyca severe, and beard of forniai cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
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And ftd be plays hh part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon^ 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side* 

His youthful hose veil sav^d, a world loo wide 
For hia shrunk shank \ and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sens everything. 


ClownV Songs from Twelfth A7gA# 

I 

O rniatresa mine! where are you roaming? 

01 stay and hear; your true love's coming. 

That can sing both high and low. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end fn lovers meeting, 

Every wise manV son doth know^ 

What ts love? 'tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

Wbat^i to coma is still unsure. 

In delay there lies no plenty; 

Then come hiss me, sweet-and-lweuty^ 

Youth*# a slufi wUl not endure. 
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Come away, come away, death. 

And in sad cypress let me be laid. 

Fly away, fly away, breath j 
I am dain by a fair cruel maid^ 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew^ 
O! prq>are it 

My part of deaths no one so true 
Did share it. 
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Not a flower, tiol a flo wer awcet* 

On toy black coflin let there be etrowo; 

Not a friendt ^ friend greet 

My poor eor«e, where my bones ihnll be thrown. 

A tbatinand thousand sighs to save, 

L^y mCp 0! where 
Sad true lover never find my grave* 

To weep thcre^ 

Soliloquy hy Ophelia from tfamUt 

O, what a noble niind is here overthrown j 

The courtierVs, fiotdier\ scholar's eye* tongue, sw^ord; 

Th^ expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form^ 

The observed of oil observers,—quite* quite down! 
And It of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suckt the honey of his music vows. 

Now see tbat noble and most Bovereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled, out ol tune and harsh: 

That unmalcbl form and Feature of blown youth 

Blasted with ecstasy: 0, woe is me 

To have seen what 1 have seen, see what I see! 


Speech hy King Lear from King Lear 

You see me herCf you gods, a poor old man. 

As Full of grtef as age; wrelched In both! 

If it be you that slir these daugfateris' hearts 
Against thetr father^ fool me not io much 
To bear it Lamely; touch me with noble anger. 

And lel not women's weapons, water-drops. 

Slain my mainV cbeeks! No» you unnalurel bags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 
That all die world shall—1 will do snch things— 
What they are yet 1 know not*—^bul they shall be 
The terrors of the earth* You think ni weep; 

No, ru not weep: 

1 have full cause of weeping* hut ibis heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or ere ITl weep. 0 fool! [ shall go mad^ 
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Speech by Coriolanu^ from 

Yog coimnoD cry of trursl who&e breath I hate 
As reelc ihe roltcg fens, whose loves I pri re 
As the deed carcases of imbiuied tnen 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you j 
And here remaip with your uncertainty! 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts I 
Your enemies, with nodding of iheir plumes, 

Fan you into despair I Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till at length 
Vour ignorance,~wbich finds not, till it feels,— 
Making but reservation of yourselves,— 

Still your own foes,—dt^iver you as most 

Abated captives to some nation 

That won you without blows! Despising, 

For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 

There is a world ebewhere. 


Speech by Prince Henry from King John 

0 vanity of sickness! fierce extretnes 
In their continuance will not feel themselvis. 

Death, having preyed upon the outward parts. 

Leaves them invisible; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies, 

Which* in iheir throng and press to that lost hold. 
Confound themselves. Tis strange that death should sing, 
r am the cygnet to this pale faint srwan. 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death. 

And from the organ^pipe of frailty sings 
His soul und body lo their Justing rest. 


Speech by King Henry from King ff wiry /Ae Sixtft, Fan III 

This battle fares Jike to the moming^s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing ligbU 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his naiJs^ 
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C&D oeither call k perfect day Dor iiigltt. 

Naw $ivaya it this way, like a mighty sea 
ForcM by the tide to cembat with the wind; 

Now awsya it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forc'd to retire by fary of the wind: 

Sometime the flood prevalLe, and then the wind; 
Now one the better, then another best; 

Both lugging to be yictore, breast to breast. 

Yet neither conqueror nor conquered,: 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this moldiiU will 1 sit me down^ 

To whom God wiU, there be the ^irlory! 

For Margaret my queen, and CUfford loo+ 

Have chid me from the bailie; swearing both 
They prosper besl of all when I am thence^ 

Would 1 were dead! if God^s good will were so; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe? 

O God! methinka it were a happy life. 

To be no better than a homdy swain; 

To sit upon a bill, as i do now. 

To carve out diala quaintly, point by point. 
Thereby to see the miiiuti^ how they run. 

How many make the hour full complete; 

How many hours bring about the day; 

How many days will finish up the year; 

How many years a mortal man may iive- 
When this is known, then to divide the limes: 

So many hours must 1 tend my flock; 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hours must I contemplate; 

So many hours must 1 sport mysdf; 

So many days my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools wiU ean; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece: 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and yearSt 
Passed over to the end they were created. 

Would bring while huirs uttlo a quiet grave. 

Ahl what a life were this! how sweet! how lovdyl 
Gives not the hawthorn hush a sweeter ?^hade 
To shepherds looking on their aiUy sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroiderM canopy 
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To kiiigB, thdi fear iheir treacbery ? 

0+ yes! it doth; a tliDUsand-fold it doth. 

And fa conelude, ibe shepherd^ homely curdsi, 
HLs cold thin drink out of hb leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly be enjoya,^ 

Is far beyond a prince^ ddicates. 

His vian<is sparkling in a golden cnpi 
His body couch^ in a curious bed. 

When care, mistnist, and treason wait on him. 


“Blovr^ Windfl^* from King Lear 

Blow* winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricnnocs, spout 
Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks! 
You aulphurous and thought-executing fireSr 
Vount-coiiriers to oak-cteaving thunder bolls, 

Singe my white head ! And thou, aU'shaking thunder. 
Smile flat the thick rotundity o' the world! 

Crack nature's molda* dl germius spill al 01105 
That make ingrateful man! + *, 

Rumble thy belLyfull Spit, fire! spout, rain! 

Nor rain* wind, thunder, fire, are ray daughters: 

1 lax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you Idngdora, called you childreii. 

You OWE me no subscriplion: then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man: 

But yet I call you servile ministers. 

That have with two pettiidoiis daughters joined 
Your high-engendered bottles 'gainst a h^ 

So old and white as this. O! 01 'tis foul! 


Portrait of Brutus from Jutius Caesar 

This was the noblest Roman of them all; 

Ail the conspirators, flave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 
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He only, m a genial hone&t tliDught 
Ai)d comjnoD good to all, madt^ one al tbcm^ 

Hte life waa gentle, and the elevnents 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And aay to all the world "This was a man S" 

Portrait of Caesar from Julius Caesar 

Why, man, Kc doth beatride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus^ and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find oiirsdvcs dishonorahie graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, Is not in our slars, 

But in ourselveSt that we axe underlings^ 

Brutus, and Csesar! w^hal s^hould be in that Casar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a namei 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them^ it is as heavy; conjure wHh Vm+ 

Brutus will Etart a spirit as soon as Csaax. 
iSow, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Gesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art ^.bamedl 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of nohle bloods f 
When went there by an ege^ since the great Rood, 

But it w'as famed with more than with one man ? 

Wlien could they say till now that talked of Home 
That her wide walla encompassed but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 

When there is in it but one only nian. 

“Fear"^ from Julius Caeaor 

Cowards die many times before their death; 

The valiant never taste of deatli but once* 

Of aU the wonders that 1 yet have beard. 

It seems to me moat strange that unm slmuld fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end^, 

Will come when it will come- 
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Anthony^s Qr4:t!aii from Iidius Ca^s^ 

Friends^ Rontiaiia^ c^umbyinen^ lend tne your eara; 

I come ro bury Cssur. not to praise him* 

The evil that men do Uvea after them; 

The g^d b oft interred with their hones ; 

So let it be with Qesur. The noble Bnjtus 
Hath told you Co&aar was ambitious! 

If it wnre so^ it was a grievous faulty 
And grievoasly hath Caesar aniw^ered iL 

Here, under leave of Bmtus and the rest_ 

For Brutus is an honorable man! 

So are they all, all honorable men— 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeraL 
He was tny friend, faithful and just to me: 

Bm Brutus aaj'B he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man* 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

\^'^ose ransoms did the general coHers fill; 

Did this in Cffisar seem amhitions? 

When that the poor have cried, Cwsar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of slemer stuff; 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that oo the Liipercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did Ihricc refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he vfas ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Bruttis spoke^ 

But here I am to speak what 1 do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cadee: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

O jodgment! thou art (led to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost ihcir reason. Bear with me; 

My heart b in the colSn there with Desart 
And I must pause lltl it come back to me. 

U you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle: ] remember 
The first time ever Cssar put it on; 

’Twas on B summer’s evenings in his tent. 
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That day overcame xht N<5rvii: 

Loak^ m tJlis place ran flagger througli: 

See ^hal a rent llie envirnj? Ca^ca made: 

Through this the welhbelo^ed Brutus slabbed; 

And as he p1iicke<l hia coiaed sled away^ 

Mark how the blood of Cecaar followed it, 

As rushing oul of doorSt to be resolved 
If Brutus frO unkindly knoeked^ or no: 

For Brutus, as you knoWt vras CsesaFs angel I 
Judge, 0 you godst hnw dearly Caciar loved him I 
This was the most unk indict cut of aU; 

For when the noble Cffsar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude^ more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face* 

Even at the base of Porapey^fl statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Oesar feU. 

0+ w^hat a fall waa lhere+ my countn'tnen! 

Then and you, and all of us feU down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

Have Lived Long Enough’' from MacbeA 

I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the serct the yellow leaf. 

And that which should accompany old age-. 

As honor, lovc:, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; hut+ in their steady 
Curses, not loud but d^pt mouth-honor, breathy 
Which the poor heart would fain deny„ and dare noL 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 

Raze out the wTillen troubles of the hrainj 
And with some sweet oblivious anddute 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

'Tomorrow, and Tomorrow^ and Tomorrow^ from ilfacbeA 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and lomoTTOw, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
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T(> tJie Iasi syllable of reconied lime; 

aU onj- yesterdays have Ughied fools 
The way to dusty dcalh. Out, out, brief candle! 
^fe 6 but a walking shadow, a poor player 
^at struts and frets his hour upon the stoce 
And then ia heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifyizig nothing. 


“This Above All” from Hamlet 

And these few precepts in (by memory 

See thou chnriicter. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

ft or any unproporlioned thought his act. 

^ thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friwds thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of sled. 

But do not dull thy paltti with entmaJnrnent 
Of each new-hatched unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a ((uarrel; hut being in, 

Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice: 

rZ^i “f *’'*'*' judgment 

Costly thy habit as thy purse tan buy. 

But not exprosed in fancy; rich, not gaqdv: 
tor the apparel oft proclaims the man; ' 

And they in France of the best rdnJe and station 
Are most select and generous in thnL 
Neilber a borrower nor 3 lender be: 

For loan oft loses both ilsdf and friend, 
borrowing dolls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day,' 

Thou canst not ihen be false to any man, 

“Frailty, Thy Nome Is Woman” from f/amlH 

0 , that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not £x^d 

His canon Against sdbslaugbter! OGod! OGod ! 
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How wefijy, stdc, flat unprofitable 
Seem Id me all tlie U6c& of tliiB world! 

Fie oo'l! oh fie! ^ii an imweeded gardeiii 

That growa to seed; tilings rank and gross in nalure 

Possess il jneFely- That it should come to thia! 

But two montlis dead! na>% not so much^ not two: 

So excellent a king^ that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 

Thai he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly^ Heaven and earth! 

Must [ remember? why, she wouid hang on him^ 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on t and yet* within a month— 

Let me not think on*t—Frailty^ thy naine is woman!— 
A little month, or ere those shoea were old 
With which she follow'd my poor father^s hody% 
like Niobe, all tears:—why shot even she— 

O God! a beast that wajits dLscotinw of reason 
Would have mourned longer— “inarried with my uncle. 
My fathers hmlhet, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules; williin a month; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous lean 
Usd left the Bushing in her galled eyes, 

She married. 0 , most wicked speed, to post 
With such dejrterily to incestuous sheets 1 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good; 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue! 


‘To Be, Or Not To Be"’ from Hamkt 

To be, or not to be: that is the question: 

VlTicther Tis nobler in tlie mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. To die; to sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
Thai flesh Is heir to. TLs a consuntmalion 
I)evoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep? Perchance to dream! aye, there"# the mb; 
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For in iJiat of dicatli what dreams may come. 
When we have ahizffled off this morlal eoLl, 

Mii^l give ns pause: there"* the respect 
That mah«9 calanuty of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and acorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely^ 
The pangs of despised love, the law*B delny^ 

The insoJence of office^ and the spurtia 
That patient merit of the unworthy taJees, 

When he himself might his <piietus moke 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat undei a weary life, 

But lhat the dread of something after death. 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
Ko traveler returnSp purzles the wtU, 

And makes us rather bear those ilb we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowarcb of us aU, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with tlie pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moineut 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (trUh, 18S5.19M>. Lc.dinff En*l3^h 
florelMi Uid critic, Wit and refnrmer ai irelL Fii« worked u muaie critic BTid 
feund^ SwtEolLrt Fatian Society, Frcpagobduik ptvfwtn to bis play» am 
wniKtuDCs mote brilliant lliui the pljyi, Discipla of ibsen, Rat creiied own 
witty druDO oi idcaa ilmt-pniicd >n3rk«: 5 l /mm, Pygmalivn. Major flffl-tqffl, 
Camtiilit, Coetar ond Clcopatrit, Man and Saptrataih 


THE MIRACULOUS REyENGE 

I ARRjvRp in Dublin on th« evening of the 5th of Augiut. and drove 
to the residenne of my uncle:, the Cardinal Archbishop, He ia, like 
moat of my fomiLy, deficient io feeling, and coneequenlly cold to 
me personall}'. He Jives in a dingy house, with a aide-long view of 
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the portico of his cHlhedrd from iht front windowi, and of a mon¬ 
ster netioiial school from tho back. My undo mainttiins no rrtinuo- 
The people bdicve that bo is waited upon by angds. When I knocked 
at tile door, an old woman, hm only servan^ opened it, and in¬ 
formed me that her masler was then officiHling in the c-athedral, 
and that he had directed her to prqwirc dinner for me in bis ab- 
BtnoCi An unpleasant stncll of salt fish marie me ask her what the 
dinner consisted oi She assured me that she had cooked that 
could be pGrmjtted in His HoiiitesB's house on a Friday. On my 
asking her further whv on a Friday^ she replied that Friday was a 
fast day. I bade her teU His Holinesa that 1 bad hoped to have ^e 
pleasure of calling on him fihorliy, and drove to a hotel ia Sackville 
Street, where I engaged apartments and dsued. 

After dinner 1 resumed my eternal search—I know not for what; 
it drives me to and fro like another Cain. I ^ught in the stre^ 
without success^ 1 w'ent to the thealre* The music was cxecranle, me 
scenery poof, t had seen the play a month before in l^ndon. with 
the same beautifnl artist in the chief part. Two years bad passed 
since, seeing her for the first time, I bad hoped that she* perhaps, 
might be ihc long-sought mystery. It had proved otherwise. On this 
night I looked at her and listened to bci for the sake of that bygone 
hopCt and appJauded her generously when the curtain feU. But 1 
went out lonely JSltlL When 1 had supped at a restaurant, I returned 
to my hotel, and tried to read. In vain. Tlie sound of feet in the 
corridors as the other occupants of the hotel w^ent to bed distracted 
my attention from my bock. Suddenly it ooenrred to me that 
had never quite understood my uncle^s character. He, father lo a 
great hock of poor and ignorant Irish; an austere and Bsintly man, 
to whom livers of hopeless Uvea daily appealed for help heavenward; 
who was reputed never to have sent away a troubled peasant without 
relieving him of his burden by sharijig it; whose knees were worn 
less by the altar stepa than by the tears and embraces of the guDty 
and wretched i he had refused to humour my light cstravagancea, 
or to find time to talk with me of books, flowers, and music* Had 
[ not been mad lo CTcpecl it? Now that 1 needed sympathy myseWp 
I did him justice. I desired to he with a Inic-heartcd man, and to 
mingle my tears with his. 

I looked at my watch. !t was ncflTly an hour past midnight. In 
the eorridor the lights were oul* eacepl one jet at the end. I threw 
a cloak upon my shonlders* put on a Spanish hat, and left my 
apartnient, listening to the echoes of my measured steps retreat ing 


through ihe d«s«rted A atiwge ftighl mtsitA fnc on the 

landing of ihe grand Btaircase. Through an opm door T aaw the 
moonlight shining through tho windoWE of n saloon in which some 
enlertuitiinenL had recently taken place. I looked at my watch again. 
It was but one o’clock; and yet the guests had departed. I enlcred 
the room^ my boots ringing loudly on. the waxed hoards. On a cbair 
lay a chiJd^s dock and a broken toy. The entertammeot had been 
a children's party. I stood for a time looking at the shadow of my 
cloaked 6gnre upon the floor, and at the disordered decorationsi 
ghostly in the white light Then I saw that there was a grand piano, 
still open, in the middle of the room^ My hugers throbbed as 1 sat 
down before it and expressed all that I felt in a grand hymn which 
seemed to thrill the cold stillness of the shadows into a deep hum 
of approbation, and to people the radiance of the moon with angels. 
Soon there was a stir without too, as If the rapture was spreading 
abroadI took up the chant triumphantly with my voice, and the 
empty saloon lesoundctl aa though to the thunder of an orchcalrs. 

*"HaUo, sirl’^ *^Confound you* sir—” **00 you suppose that this— 
“What the deuce— 

I lumed, and silence follow'cd. Six men, paitinJly dressed, and 
irtrith dishevelled hair, stood regarding me angrily. They all oarriod 
candlea^ One of th™ had a bootjack, which ho held like a trrni^ 
chcon. Another^ the foremost, had a pistoh The night porter was 
behind trembling. 

“Sir,’* said the man with the revolver, coarsely^ “may I ask 
whether you ate mad, that you disturb people at this hour with 
such on unearthly noise?" 

“la \i possible that you dislike it?** 1 replied, courteously. 

“Dislike it!*’ said he, stamping with rage^ “Why—damn every* 
thing—do you suppose w^e were enjoying it?” 

“Take care^ HeV mad,’* whisp^ered the man with the bootjack. 

I began to laugh. Evidenily they did think me mad- Unaccustomed 
to my habita* and ignorant of music as they probably were, the 
mistake, however absurd, was not unnatural. I rose. They came 
closer to one another; and the night porter ran away^ 

*‘CentJeraen,” I said, “I am aorry for you. Had yon lain still and 
lislrtifd, we should all have been the better and happier^ Bui what 
you have done» you cannot undo* Kindly inform the night porter 
that I am gone to visit my uncle, tbe Cardinal Archbishop, Adieu!” 

I strode past them^ and left them whlaperlDg among themaclves. 
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Somp miniito later I bilked at the door oi the Card™ aTa hoaae- 
Presenlly a window on the first Awr was opened; 
be^ fell on a prey head, with a blaek cap that seemed ashy p^e 
against the unfathomable gloom of the shadow beneath the stone siU. 

“Who Bfc yon?” 

“I am Zeno IjJgge.” ^ 

“What do you want at this hour. *>1 tnow 

The question wounded me. “My dear uncle,' 1 cxdaim^ I 
you do^nol intend it, but you make me feel unwdeome. Come down 

h. -id “I »ai » >»“ “ 

morning. Goodnight" He disappeared and e osed the window. 

I fell that if I let this rebuff p^, I should not 
mv uncle in the morning, nor, ind«d, at any . 

fore plied the knocker with my right hand and ^ep the teU rj^ 
i„g iilh nty left until I heard the doorchain rattle withm. ^e 
cidioal’s i>ression was grave nearly to moToseness as he con¬ 
fronted me on the threshold. , , „j , . u L-,1. ini- Your 

“Unde.” 1 rrirf. gn.piw hi. h.Pd. “'io S'«. S 

door is nsret shl agMisst »rsKh«l. I in -iddieJ. Ld us »1 

mit^ion, Zeno,” he said. "For the arfie of the 

rather you played the fool in my study than ’‘PJT i 

this hour. Walk upstairs quietly, if you plea*. 

a hard-working woman; the little sleep she allows herself must not 

be disturbeds” ” 

“You have n noble heart, unde. 1 shell cre^hke « , , 

“This is my study," he eald, ss we enter^ an ^ 

on the second floor. ■‘The only refreshment I can _ J 

desire any, is a bunch of raisins. The doctors have forbidden you 

touch stimulants, 1 believe.” im , i wn® wrone 

“By heaven-!” He raised his finger. | 

to swear. But 1 had totally forgottan the doctors. At dinner I had 

'^‘’’ilu^phrYou have no business to be travelling alone. Your 
niother promised me that Bashy should coi^over 

“Pshaw! Bushy is not a man of feeling. Besides, he is _ 

He refused to come with me h«mi« I purchased a « 

“He should have taken the revolver from you. and kept to h p« 
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"Why will you persirt in treating me like a child, uncle? I am Tcry 
unprwiojiQble, 1 grant you; but I hare gone reunrf the world alone, 
and do not need 1o be dry-nuned through a tour in Iretand.” 

“What do you intend to do during your etoy here?" 

I had no plans; and instead ol answering I shrugged ray shoulders 
and looked around the apartment. There was a statuette of the Virgin 
upon my uncle’s desk. I looked at its face, as he was wont to look 
in the midst of his ialours, 1 saw (here eternal peace. The air hecame 
luminous with an iuEuiitc network of the jewelled rings of Paradise 
descending in roseate clouds upon us. 

“Uacle” 1 said, bursting into the sweetest tears I had ever ahd, 
my wanderings are over. I will enter the Oiureh, if you will help 
tn& Ut ti* read together the third part of Fawsti for 1 understand 
it et 

“Hush, man," he said, half rising with an expression of alarm, 
“Control youreelf.’* 

“Do not let my tears mislead you. 1 am calm and strong, Ouick, 
let us have Goethe: 


Das {^aheKAreih/tcAe, 

Hier ist guhttn; 

Das Ev>ig~Weihiidie^ 

Zuht uRj Atnim.’' 

eomei Dry your eyes and ha quiet. I huvo no library 

here. 

“But I ha ve^in my portmanteau at the hotel.” I said, rising, “Let 
me go lot it, 1 will retbim in fifteen minutre," 

“The devil is in you, 1 believe. Cannot_ 

I mterrupted him with a shout of laughter. “Cardinal," T said 
noisily, “you have become profane; and a profane priest is always 
the best of good fellows. Let ns have some wbe; and 1 will aing you 
a GeflTTtan beer aong*” 

“Heaven fOTgive me if t do you wrong." he said; “but 1 believe 
Cod has laid the expiation of some sin on your unhoppy head. Will 
you favor me with your attention for a while? I have something to 
say to you, and E have also to get some ileep before my hour for 
ruing, which m hulf^past h¥e/' 

“My usual hour for retiring—when I retire at all. But proceed, 
Mf ftalt ]fl not Iniitlctitloo, hut over-siivccisdbiLity.^ 

“Well, ihon, I wfljil you to go to Wicklow. My rta^aru_ ^ 
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matter wh^t they may be,*’ SAid rianig agalDd “It is enough 
that you desire me lo go. I shull start forthwith**^ 

*'&no! will you iit down and listen to IM?” 

1 aank upon my ckair reluctantly^ “Ardor is a crime in your eyetr 
even when it is shown in your service,” 1 aai<L I tom down 

the light?” 

“Wby?^ 

’“To bring on my sombre mood^ in which 1 am able lo Ibten with 
tireless patience^” 

“I will turn it down myself. Will that do?** 

I thanked him, and composed myself to listen in the shadow* 
My 1 felu glittered. ! was like Poe’s raven. 

*'Now lor my reasons for sending you to Wicklow. Fust, for 
your own sake. If you slay in town, or in any place where eamtcmcni 
can be obtained by any meatts, you will be in Swift^s Hospital in 
B week. You must live in the country, under the eye ol one upon 
whom i can depend* And you must have something to do to keep 
von oat of miBchief, and away from your music and painting and 
poetry, which^ Sir John Richards writes to me, are dangerous for 
yon in your present morbid slateK Second, EiecBiiae 1 can entrust 
you with a task which, in the hands of a aensible man+ might bring 
discredit on the ChurciL In abort, I want you to mvesuigate a 
mirade/* 

He Looked attentively at me. I aat like a statne. 

^'You undeistand me?” he aaid. 

“Nevermore,” I replied, hoarsdy. “Pardon me” 1 added, amused 
at the trick my imagt nation had played me, “! understand you 
perfectly^ Proo^.” 

“1 hope you do. WeU, four miles dislant from the town of Wicklow 
IS a village called Four Mile Water- The resident priest is Father 
Hickey. You have heard of the miracles at Knock?” 

1 winked. 

“I did not ask you what you think of them, but whether you have 
heard of them. 1 see you havc^ I need not tcU you that even a mirade 
may do more harm than good to the Church in the country^ nniess 
it can he proved ho thoroughly that her powerful and jealous 
enemies are silenced by the leslimony of foliowera of their heresy. 
Therefore, when I saw in a Wexford newspaper last wedt a descrip- 
tion of a strange manifestation of the EHvine Power which was said 
lo have taken place at Four Mile Water^ [ was troubled in my mind 
about it. So I wrote lo Father Hickey, bidding bim give me an 
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accounl of the loalter if it weto and, if not, to denounce from 
the altar the author of the report^ and lo contrHdict it in the paper 
at oooe. This is his reply. He aaya—^welJ, the first part ie about 
Church matters: I need not Irouhle you with iL He goes on to say—” 
■'One moment Is that his own handwriting? It do^ not look like 
a man's,’^ 

suffers from rheumatism in the fingers of his right hand, 
and hi9 nicce^ who is an orphan, and lives wnth him^ acts as his 
amanuensis. WeU—" 

**Stay- What is her name?^* 

“Her name? Kate Hickey-” 

"How old is she?” 

Tush, man, she is only a little girL If she were old enough lo 
concern you, I should not send you into her way. Have you any 
more questions to ask about her?” 

‘^None. 1 can fancy her in a white veil at the rile of confirmation, 
a type of faith and innocence- Enough of her. What says the Rev¬ 
erend Hickey of the apparltiona?” 

“They are not apparitions. I wiU read you w hat he says. Ahem I 

In reply to your inquiries concerning the late miracDlous 
^ent in this parish, I have to inform you that I can vouch for 
its truth, and that 1 can be confirmed not only by the inhabitants 
of the place, who are all Catholics, but by erery person acquainted 
■with the former iitustion of tljc graveyard referred lo, including 
the Proteatanl Archdeacon of Baltinglaa, who stands six weeks 
annuaily in the neighbourhood. The uew'spapcr accouut is incom¬ 
plete and inaccurate. The following are ihc facts; About four 
yearn ago, a man named Wolfe Tone Fiiigerald settled in ibis 
village as a famer. His antecedents did not transpire, and ho 
had no family. He lived by himself, was vorv careless of his 
person; and when in his cups, as Im often was. regarded the 
honor neither of God nor man in hi» conversation. Indeed if it 
were not speaking ill of the dead, one might eay dial he wns a 
dirty, drunken, biasphcmous blackguard. Worse again, he was, 

I fear, an allicist, for be never attended Mass, and gave hia Holi^ 
ness worse language even than he gave the Queen. I should have 
mentioned that he was a bitter rebel and boasted that his grand¬ 
father had been out in and his father with Smith O'Brien. 
At last he went by the name of Brimstone Billy, and was held up 
in the village as the type of all wickedness. 
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are aware that wr graveyardt situEited on the north aide 
of the waler, is famous throughout the country as the huidal place 
of the nuns of St. Uraula, the hermit of Four Mile Water^ and 
many other holy people^ No Protestant has ever ventured to 
enforce his legal right of interment there, though two have died 
in the parish w'llhin my own recollection. Three weeks ngo% this 
Ftigerald died in a fit brought on by drink, and a great hullabaloo 
was raisofl in the village when it became known that he would be 
buried in the graveyard. The body had to be watched to pre^'cnt 
its heing stolen and buried al the cross-roadfl- My people were 
greatly disappointed when they were told 1 could do nothing lo 
slop the burial, particularly as I of course refused to read any 
service on the occasion- HoweverT I bade them not interfere; and 
the interment was effected on the 14 th of July, late in the eveuingt 
and long after the legal hour- There was no dislufbance. Nest 
morning, the graveyard was found moved to ibe aoulh aide of 
ibe water* with the one newly-filled grave left behiiid on the 
north side; end thus they both remain. The departed saints 
would not lie with the reprobate. I can testify to it on the oath 
of a Christian priisst; and if this will not satisfy those O'Uts-ide 
the Church, everyone, as I said befortt w^ho remembers where the 
graveyard was two months ago, can confirm me+ 

respectfully suggest that a thorough investigation into the 
truth of this miracle be proposed lo a committee of ProlestBut 
gentlemen. They shall not he asked lo accept a single fact on 
hcfiraay from my people^ The ordnance maps show where the 
graveyard was; and anyone can see for himself where it is. 1 
need not tell your Eminence what a rebuke this would be to those 
enemies of the holy Church that have sought to put a slain on 
her by discrediting the late wonderful manifeslations at Kn^t 
Chapel. If they come to Four Mile Waler^ they need cross-examine 
no one. They will be asked to beHeve noting but their own 
Senses* 

^Awaiting your Eminence^^s counsel to guide me further iu 
the matter, 

*J am, efe/ 

"Wdl, Zeno,^ said my uncle, ‘Vhal do you think of Father 
Hickey now?” 

"Unde, do not a?k me. Beneath this roof I desire to believe 
everything. The Reverend Hickey has appealed strongly to my love 


of iM admire tlie poetry of his narrative and Ipsore ttie 

b^anc« of probability between a Chrbtiari priest tellinfi! a lie on 
bta oath and a graveyard ftwinuning acro^ a river in the middle 
of the night and forgelttfig to rehiro.^ 

Tom. Hickey h not telling a lie, sir^ You may take my word for 
that. But hv may he inhilakeii.” 

**Siicli a ini^ake amounts to inj^anlty. It m true ihat T myself, 
awaking sdddenly In the depth of night, have found myself con- 
vinced that the position of my bed had been reversed. But on 
opening my eyes the illusion ceased- ] f«ir Mr. Hickey is inad. 
Your best coiirae is this. Send down to Four Mile W"ater a per^ 
fectly sane inv^tigator; an acute observer; one whfjse perceptive 
faculties, at once healthy and subtle, are absolutely unclouded by 
religiouA prejudice. In u word, send me. I will report to you the 
true slate of affairsdn a few days, and you can then make arrange- 
mente for tratisfeTring Hickey from the altar to the asylum ” 

*^Ycfi» I had intended to send you. You are wonderfully sharp and 
you would make a capital detective if vou could only keep your 
mind to one point. But your chief fpiaHficationi for this business is 
that you are loo craiy to excite the sui^picions of those whom you 
may have to watch. For the affair may he a trick. If so, 1 hope and 
believe that Hickey has no hand in iL Still, it ia my duty to take every 
preeautioD-*' 

Cardinal; may T ask whether trucfe of insanity have ever ap¬ 
peared in our family 

Except in you and in my grandmother, no- She was a Foie; and 
you resemble her personally- Why do you ask?” 

“Because it has often occurred to me that you are, perhaps, a 
little cracked- Excuse my candour, hot a man who has devoted his 
life to the pursuit of a red hat, who accuses es'ervone eL^e hefldea 
himself of being mad, and who h disposed lo liaten seriously to 
a tale of a peripatetic graveyard, con hardly l^e ipiite sane. Depend 
upon it, uncle, you want rest and change. The blood of your Polish 
grandmother is in your veins^” 

“1 hope I may not be committtng a sin in sending a ribald on 
the Church s aiffairs. be replifTd+ fervently. However, w-e must use 
the instramentsi put into our hands. Is it agreed that you go?” 

“Had you not delayed me with this story, which I might as well 
have teamed on the spot, I should have been ihere already^” 

"■There is no occasion for impatience. Zeno- 1 mml first send to 
Hickey to find a place for you. I shall tell him that you are going 
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to r^ovET your ktrAllh^ Id fact^ yoa are. And^ Zt*nDp in Hearen^fl 
name be discreet. Try to act like a man of aan.ie. Do not dispute with 
Hickey an znallerB of reLLgion^ Since yon are my nephew^ yon had 
betlcr not disgrace tncf* 

*T shall become an ardent CathoUc, and do yon inbnile credit, 
uncle,” 

"I wish you sv-ould, althongh you would hardly he an acc|uisi- 
tion to the Church. And now I must turn you out. It is nearly 
three o^clock, and 1 need some sleep. Do you know your way back 
to your hotel?” 

^‘1 need not stir, 1 can aleep in this chair. Co to bed^ and never 
mind mfc” 

'T shati not dose my eyes until you are safely out of the houjiseH. 
Come, rouse yourself^ and say goodnighL” 

The following la a copy of my first report to the Cardinal: 


Four JFo^er, County Wicklow^ 
lOfk 


Mj Dear 

The miracle is genuine. I have affected perfecT credulity in order 
to throw the Hickeya and the countryfolk off their guard with 
me, I have listened to their method of convincing sceptical 
atrangers. I have ocatnlned the ordnance maps, and crosMsamined 
the neighbouring Protestant gentle folk. ( have spent a day upon 
the ground on each side of the water, and have visited it at lold* 
night. T have considered the upheaval theories, subsidence theories* 
volcanic theories* and tidal wave theories wluch the provincial 
savanis have suggested. They are ail untenable. There is only one 
flcoffcr in the district, an Orangeiusn^ and he admits the removal 
of the cemetery, but says it was dog up and transplanted in the 
night hy a body of men under the command of Father Tom. 
This also is out of the question. The interment of Brimstone 
Billy was the first which bad token place for four yenrs; and his 
IS the only grave which bears a trace of recent diggings It is 
alone on the north bank, and the inhahilnnts shun It after night' 
fall. As each passer-by during the day throws a stone upon il, it 
will soon he marked by a Urge cairn. The graveyard, with a 
mined stone chapel still standing in its midst, is on the south 
aide. Yon may send down a committee to investigole the malter 
as soon ob you please. There can be no doubt aa to the miracle 
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haviog fictuaJly taken pbee, M Kcorded by Hickey. As for me, 
1 kave j^own &o acciLstomod to it tkat if tke county Wicklow 
were to w'altz off with me to Middlesex^ 1 should be quite impatieiit 
of any expressions of surprise from my friends iu London. 

Is not the above a businesslike Etatement? Away tben^ with 
this stale zuiraciep If you would see for yourself a miracle which 
caji never ]>alL a vision of youth and health to he crowned with 
garlands for ever* come down and see Kate Hickey* whom you 
suppose lo he a little girl. fUualon, my lord Cardinal* illusion! 
She is sevenlcen^ with a bloom and a brogue that would lay 
your asceticism in ashes at a Bosh+ To her 1 am an object of won¬ 
der, a strange man bred in wicked cities- She is eourlad by six feet 
of fanning materiak chopped off a spare length of coarse humanity 
by the Almighty, and hung into Wicklow lo plough the fidds. His 
name is Phil Longan; and he hates me. I have to contort with 
him for the sake of Father Tom, whom [ entertain vastly by 
stories of your wild oats at Salamanca. I exhausted all Ttiy authen¬ 
tic anecdotes the ffrst day; and now ] invent gallant escapades 
with Spanish donnas^ in which you figure as a youth of unstabie 
morals. This delights Father Tom infinitely. I feel that I have done 
you 0 service by thus easting on the cold sacerdotal abstraction 
which formerly represented you in Katc^s imagination a ray of 
vivifying passion. 

What a Country this is! A Hcspcridean garden: such skieiJ 
Adieu* unclop 

Zeno Legge. 

Behold mcv then, at Four Mile Water, in love. I had been in love 
frequently; but not oftener than once u year had I encountered a 
woman who affected me as lerioualy as Kate Hickey, She was so 
slrrewd and yet bo Bippontl When I spoke of art she yawned. When 
I deplored the sordidoess of the world she laughed, and called me 
*^poor fellowP When I told her what a treasure of beauty and fresh* 
ness she had she ridiculed me. When I reproached her with hrutolily 
she became angry, and sneered at me for being what she called a 
fine gentleman. One sunny afternoon we were standing at the gate 
of her uncle’s house* she looking down the dusty road for the de¬ 
testable Langan, 1 watching the apcitless azure sky, when she saidj 
*’How soon ate you going hack to London?^’ 

**1 am not going back lo London* Miss Hickey, 1 am not yet tired 
of Four Mile Water.” 
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“I’hj sure Four MQe Water ought to te proud of your approba- 

disapprove of my likiog then? Or ii it thot you grudge 
me Ihe happiness I have found here? I ihififc Irish ladies grudge 
i man a momenl^a pCflceJ^ 

“I wonder you have ever prevailed on yourself lo associate with 
Irish ladies, since they are so far benralh you-” 

*^Did ] say they were beneath me, Miss Hickqf? I fed. that I 
have made a deep impression on yon," 

“Indeed! Yes, yotiYe quite right. I assure you I eWt sleep at 
night for thinking of you^ Mr* Legge^ It’s the beet a Christian can 
do, seeing you think so mighty little of youradf.” 

*^Yoa are triply wrongt Hickey: wrong to be sarcastic with 
me, wrong to pretend that there is anything unreasonable in my 
belief that you think of me sometimes, and virong to discourage 
the candour with which I always avow that t think constantly of 
myadf*” 

^Thcn you bad better not speak !o me, since 1 have no manners-^ 
‘*Again! Did I say yon had no manners? The warmest expres¬ 
sions of regard from my mouth seem to reach your ears transfomied 
into insults. Were I to repeat the Litany of the Biased Virgin, you 
wDEild retort as though I had been reproaching you- This is because 
you hate me. You never rnUunderstand Langan^ whom you love-” 
‘*I donY know what London tufimners are, Mr. Legge; but in 
Irdand gentlemen are expected to mind their own business. How 
dare you say I love Mr. Langan?** 

**Then you do not love him?'^ 

^It is nothing to you whether t love him or not 
*"Nothing to me that you hate me and love another?^* 

"I did not say that 1 haled you. You are not so very- clever your¬ 
self at understanding what people say, though you make such fuss 
because they donY understand yoUi^* Here, as she glanced do¥fii the 
road again, she suddenly looked ^ad. 

“Aha!” i said* 

*'What do you mean by ‘AhaT ?” 

“No matter. I will now show you what a mauV sympathy ia. Aa 
yon perceived just then, Imigan—who is too tall for hb age, by-ihe- 
bye—is coming to pay you a visit. Wellt instead of staying with you^ 
as a jealau!^ wornan would, I will withdraw*” 

dou^l care wh<!ther you go or stay. Via sure* 1 wonder what 
you would give to be as fine a man as Mr. Langan, 




^*All I pow? 3 i I BWeAr it! Bgt soleff InecHose jau admire tall 
ineifi more lhan broad vicwis, Mr. Langsm may be deSoed geomeiri' 
cally as length without breadth: altitude without positimi; a Eoe 
on the landscape^ not a point in it” 

*^How very clever you are!” 

“You do not underslajid I sac. Here comes your lover, rttp^ 
ping over the wall like a carad. And here go I, out through the 
gate like a Cbriatian. Goo<I afternoon, Mr^ Langan. I am going 
because ^fisa Hickey has something to say to you about me which 
she would rather not say in my presence. You will excuBe me?” 

“Oh, m ercuse you^*' said he boorishly, I smiled^ and went oat 
Before 1 was quite nut of hearing, Kate whispered vehemently to 
him, that fellow.” 

I smiled again; but I had ecarecly done so when my spirits felL 
I walked hastily away with a coarse threatening sound! in my cars 
like that pi the olarionetE who^ sustaiued tow notes darken the 
woodland in “Der FreLschiilz." I found myself presently at the 
graveyard. It was a baireii place, enclosed by a mud wsh. with a 
gate to admit funeral^, and numerous gaps to admit the pessantryt 
who made short cula across it as they went to and fro between Four 
Mile Water and the market town The gra^^es were mounds over- 
grown with grass; there was no keeper: nor were there flowers, 
railings or any of the conventioRalities that make an English gTavfr 
yard repulsive, A great ihnmbash, near what was culled the grave 
of the holy sisters, was covered with scraps of cloth and flannel, 
attached by pea^anl w'omen who had prayed before iL There were 
three kneeling there as J entered, for the repiitation of the place 
had been revived of late by the miracle, and a ferry had been 
tablished close by, to conduct visitors over the route taken by the 
gTftve)'ard* From where I stood I could see on the opposite bank 
the heap of stones, peroeptibly increased since my last visit, mark¬ 
ing the deserted grave of Brimstone BiUy. [ strained my eyes brood- 
ingly al it for some minutes, and then descended the river hank and 
entered the boat. 

“Good evenin' I'your honour " said iKe ferryman, and set !o work 
to draw the boat hand-over band by a rope stretched across the water, 

“Good eii'cning* Is your business beginning to fall off yet?” 

"Faith, it never was as gW as it might ha’ been. The people 
that oomefi from the south side can see Billy’s grave—Lord have 
mercy on him—across the wather: and they think had of payin’^ a 
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p«iiDy to put B. stoDe over tim. them ikiit Lives toiv'rst Dublin that 
makes the joiioiey. Your hoDour is the third l^ve brought from 
south to uorth this blessed 

■^When do most people come? In the afternDon^ I suppose?” 

'^AU hours^ aur, except afther duak. There \sii\ a sow] in the 
cDunthiy ud come within sight of that grave wanst the smd goes 
down*" 

^^And you! Do you etay here aU night by yourself?^’ 

*The holy heavens forbid! la it me slay here fill night? No^ your 
honour; I tether tlie boat at siven o^blj^ock* and lave Brimstone 
Billy—Gi>d forgimme!—to take care of it iTl momin.^* 

**Tt will be ^olen same aigblf Fm afraid.” 

*^Arra, who'd dar come nest or near il. let alone stale it? Faith, 
Fd think twice before lookin at it meaelf in ibe dark. God blesa 
your honour^ and gran'che long life/^ 

I had given him sixpence. 1 wrmt to the reprobate’s grave and 
stood at the fool of it, Wking at the aky, gorgeous with the descent 
of the siin.To my English eyea, accustomed to giant trees^ brosd 
lawns, and stately mansiouB, the Landscape was wild and inhospitable^ 
The ferryman w^as already tugging fit the rope on hia way back 
(I had told him T did not intend to return that way), and presently 
1 aaw him make the painter faat d the south bank; put on hie coat; 
and trudge homeward. I turned towards the grave at my feet. Those 
who had interred Brimstone Billy^ working hastily at an unlawful 
hour, and in fear of molestation by the people, had hardly dug a 
grave. They had scooped out earth enough to hide their burden, 
and no more^ A stray goat had kicked away □ comer of the mound 
and exposed the coIBn. It occurred to me. as I took some of the stones 
from the cairn, and heaped them so as to repair the breach, that 
had the miracle been the work of a body nf meii, they would have 
moved the one grave instead of the many. Even from a aupematurol 
point of view, k seemed strange that the sinner should hfi^ve banished 
the dect when, bv their superior numbers, they might so mneb more 
nssky have banished him. 

It was almost dark when I left the spot. After a walk of half a 
mile, 1 recrossed the water by a bridge* and returned to the farm¬ 
house in which 1 lodged. Hore^ finding that 1 hod had enough of 
mlilude, I only stayed to lake a cup of tea. Then I went to Father 
Hickey^s cottage. 

Kate was done when 1 entered. She looked up quickly as 1 
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opened the door, and turned nway disnppomted when she recogniied 
me. 

"Be generous for once,’' I wid. "I have walked about aimlessly 
for liouis in order to avoid spoiling the beautiful aftenioon for you 
by presence. When the sun was up I withdrew mv shadow from 
your path. Now that darkness haa fallen, shed some light on mine. 
May I stay half an hour?" 

“You may stay as Jong as you like, of course. My unde will soon 
be home. He is clever enough to talk to you," 

“What! More sarcasms! Come. Miss Klekey, help me to spend 
a pleasant eveniug. It will only cost you a smile. ] am somewhat cast 
down. Four Mile Water is a paradise; but without you, it would be 
a little lonely.” 

“It must be very lonely for you. I wonder why you came here." 

Because 1 beard tb»t the women here were all Zerlinas like you, 
anti the mEu Masettos, like Mr. Phil—where are you going to?" 

Let me pass, Mr. Legge. 1 bad intended never speaking to you 
again after way yoq went on about Mr. Langon today; and 
I Tvouldn’t cither, only my uncle ruade me promise not to take any 
notice of you. liccause you were—no matter; tut I won’t listen to 
you any more on the subject.’’ 

“Do not go. I swear never to mention his name again. I beg 
your pardon for what I said, you shall have no furtlier cause for 
complaint. Will you forgive me?” 

She sal down, evidently disappointed by my submission. I took 
a chair, and placed myself near hm. She tapped the floor impaUenily 
with her foot. J saw that there was not a movement I could make, 
not a look, not a tone of my voice, which did not irritate her, 

“You were remarking.” I said, “that your uncle desired you to 
take no notice of me becatise— 

She closed her lip*, and did not answer. 

“t fear I have offemied you again by my cariosity. But indeed. 

1 had no idea limt he had forbidden you to tell me the reason.” 

“He did not forbid me. Since you arc so determined to find out_ " 

“No. excuse me, f do not wish to know, I am sorrv 1 asked." 

“Indeed! Perhaps you would be sorrier still to be toid. 1 only 
made a secret of it out of consitleration for you." 

“Then your uncle has spoken ill of me behind my back. If that 
be BO, there is no such thing as a true man in Ireland. I would not 
have believed it on the word of uny womau alive save yourself.” 
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ne'^er my uncle was a backbiter. Juat to ^how you what 
he thinks of you^ I will id I you whether you want to know it or not, 
that he bid me not inmtJ you because you were only a poor mad 
creature^ aenl down here hy your family to be out of hartn'a way,'^ 

“Oh, Misa Hickey!’" 

**Tliere now! You ha^e got it out of me; and I wish 1 had hit 
my tongue out firfL T sometimes thuik—that 1 maynY sinl—that 
you have a bad angd tn you..” 

am glad you told me ihia ” I said gently. not reproach 
yourself for having done bo, 1 beg. Your uncle has been misled by 
what he has heard of ray family, who are all more or less insane. 
Far frofn being mad, I am actually the only rational man named 
Leggc in the three kingdoms. 1 wlU prove this to you, and at the 
the same tim«keep your indiscreiioii in countenance, by tolling you 
something 1 ought not to tell you. It is this. I am not here as an 
invalid or a chance tourist. 1 am here to investigate the miracle* 
The Cardinal, a shrewd if somewhat erratic man, selected mine 
from all the long heads at hb disposal to come down here> and 
find out the truth of Father Hickey's story* Would he have entrusted 
such a task to a madman, think you?” 

*TTie truth of—who dared to doubt my uncle's word? And so you 
arc a spy, a dirly informer*” 

[ started. The adjective she had used, though probably the com- 
monest expression of contempt in Ireland, is revolting to an English¬ 
man* 

"'Miss Hickey^” I said, *'there is in me, as you have said, a bad 
angel. Do not shock my good angel—^wbo is a person of taste—Cfuilo 
away from my heart, lost the other be left undisputed monarch of It* 
Hark! The chapel bell is ringing the angclus. Can you, with that 
sound softening the darkness of the village night, cherish a feeling 
of spile against one who admires you?” 

"You come between me and my prayers,” she said hysterically* 
and began to sob. She had scam^y done so, when I heard voices 
without. Then Langan and the priest entered. 

"Oh Phil.” she cried, running to him. “take me away from him: 
I can"l bear—) turned tow^ards him, and showed him my dog' 
tooth in ft false smile. He felled me at one stroke, as he might have 
felled a poplar tree* 

“Murdher!” exclaimed the priest “What are you doin, Phil?” 

^He b an Informer,” sobbed Kate. ^*He came down here to spy 
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On yon, uacle^ and to trj and flliow that tho bleswd miracle was a 
Edakc'iip. I kntw il long before be told me, by hb msulling ways. 
He wanted to matce love to 

I ™e with difficulty from beneath the table, where I had lam 
motJonlesa for a mojnenL 

Sir^ I laid, ^1 azn samewhat dazed by the recent action of Mtn 
Langan, whom I beg, the neirt time he convert! himself into a 
fiiUlng-nidlT to do ao at the expense of a man more nearly hlii ecfual 
in itrcngth than T, What your niece has told you is partly trqe. I am 
indeed the Cardinal a spy; and I have already reported to him that 
the miracle ia a genuine one* A committee of gentlemen will wait 
on you tomorrow to verify it at my suggestion, I have thought that 
the proof might be regarded by them as more complete if you were 
taken by surprise. Mbs Hickey, that T admire: all that is admirable 
in you is but to say that 1 have a ^ensc of the beatiliful. To say 
that I love you would be mere profanity. Mr, Lsngan, [ have in 
my pocket a Loaded pistol^ wbich 1 carry from, a siJJy English 
prcjiidire against you conntrymen. Had 1 been the Herculds of the 
ploughtail, ond you In my place. I should have been a dead man 
now. Eb not redden; you are safe as far as I am concerned.** 

Let me tell you before yon leave my house for good,” aald Eatber 
Hickey^ who seemed to have become unreasonably angry^ ^‘that 
yoii should never have crossed my threshotd if I had known you 
were a spy; no, not if your uncle were bis Holiness the Pope bimself/* 
Here a frightful thing happened to me^ I felt giddy, and put my 
hand to my bead. Three warm drops trickled over iL Instantly I 
b^^came murderous. My mouth ftlird with blood., niy eyes were 
blinded with it+ I seemed to drown in IL My hand went involunfarily 
to the pistol. It is my habit to obey my impulses inatantaneously^ 
Fortunately the inipulse lo kill vanished before a fiudden perception 
of how ] might miraculously humble the mad vanity in which these 
foolish people had turned upon me. The blood receded from my ears; 
and 1 again heard and saw distinctive 

**And let me icU you,” Langan was saying, ""that if you think 
yoursrff handier with cold lead than you are with your fists. Fll 
eschange shots with you, and welcome, whenever you please. Father 
Tom^s credit is the same to me as my own, and if you say a word 
against it, you lie.^' 

credit ts in my bands,” I iaid. am the Cardinal** wilnesa. 
Do you defy me?” 

"There is the door^” said the prieat, holding it open before me. 
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‘“Unlil you can undo the visihlc work of God'a hand yonf toatltnony 
caD do BO harm to me.” 

“Falher Hickuy ” 1 rtpliedi ‘^before the sun tmtA again upon Four 
Mile Water^ 1 will undo the vLaihle work ol God*a hand^ and hriivg 
the p^dntSng finger of the scoAcr upon your altar/' 

I bowed to Kate; and walked out- It was so dark that I could not 
at first see the garden-gale- Before 1 foimd itr I heard through the 
window Father HickeyV voice; saying. wouIdn^t for ten pound 
that this had happeucdf PhiL Hc^s aa mad as a March bore. The 
Cardinal told me &o«^ 

I returned to my lodging, and took a cold bath to cleanse the 
blood from my neck and shoulder^ The effect of the blow 1 had 
received was so severe, that even after the bash and a light meal I 
felt giddy and languid- There was an alarum-clock on the mantel¬ 
piece. 1 wound it^ Bet the oiarum for half-past twelve; muffled it 
so that it should not disturb the people in the adjoining room; andi 
went to bed, where I slept soundly for an hour and a quarter. Then 
the alarum woke me, and I sprang up before 1 was thoroughly 
Bwake, Had I hesitated, the desire to relapse into perfect sleep woidd 
have overpowered me. Although the muscles of my neck w^ere paLn« 
fully stiff, and my hands unsteady from my nervous di&turbafioe^ 
produced by the interruption of my first slumber, I dressed myself 
resolntdy, and, after taking a draught of oold watei* stole out of the 
house. It waa exceedingly dark and I had some difficulty in fioding 
the cow-house, whence 1 borrowed a spadn, and a truck with wheels, 
ordinarily uied for moving sacka of potatora. These I carried in my 
hands until 1 wqh beyond earshot of the house, when I put the 
spade on the truck, and wheeled it along the road to the cemetery* 
When 1 approached the water, knowing that no one would dare to 
C0111A ihereabont at such an hour, I made greater haste, no longer 
concerning myself about the rattling of the wheels^ Looking across 
to the opposite bank, I could see a pbosphorescenl glow, marking 
the lonely grave of Brimstone Billy. This helped me to find the ferry 
station, where, after w^andering a litUe and stumhling often, 1 found 
the boat, and embarked with my implements. Guid^ by ibe rope, 1 
Crossed the water without difficulty; landed; made fast the hoal; 
dragged the truck up the hankj and sal down to rest on the cairn of 
the grave. For nearly a quarter of an hour I sat watching the patches 
of jaek^o^iantern fire, and colicctiiig my strength for the work before 
me. Then the distaiU helf of the chapel clock tolled one. 1 rose, took 
the spade, and m about ten minntca uncovered the coffin, which 
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imdt horriblj^. to windward of li^ and using the ipade as 

a lever^, I contrived wi(h great Labor lo place It on the trucks 1 
wheeled h without accident to the Landlng^placCt wherc^ by placing 
the shafts of the truck upon the sterii of the boat and lifting the 
foot by main strength^ I Eucceeded in embarking my load after 
twenty minuteE^ tojl+ during wkieh I got covered with day and 
perspiration* and several timea all but upset the boat At the aouthern 
hank 1 had leas dilEculty In getting truck and eoQin ashore, and 
dragging them np to the graveyard. 

It was now past two o'clock* and the dawn had begun, so thst I 
had no further trouble from want of light I wheeled the coffin to a 
patch of loamy soil which I had noticed in the afternoon near the 
grave of the holy sisters, I had warmed to my work; my neck no 
longer pained me; and I begin to dig vigorously* soon making a 
shallow trenchp deep enough to hide the eoftiu with the addition of 
a mound. The chill pearl^oloured morning had by this time quite 
dissipated the darkness. 1 could see* and was myself visihle* for 
miles around. This alarmed me, and made me impatient to finish 
my lS3k+ Nevertheless^ I was forced to rest for a moment before 
placing the coffin m the trench. [ wiped my brow and wriata* and 
again looked about me- The tomb of the holy women, a massive slab 
supported by four atone spherea, was grey and wet with dew. Near 
it was the thomhush covered with rags, the newest of which were 
growing gaudy in the radiance which waa stretching up from the 
coast On the east. It was time to finish my work. I seized the truck; 
laid it alongside the grave; and gradually prized the coffin off with 
the spade until it rolled over into tlie trench with a hollow sound 
like a drunken remonstrance from the sleeper within. I shovelled 
the earth round and over It, working as fast as possible. In lesa than 
a quarter of an hour it was buried. Ten minutes more sufficed to 
make the mound symmetrical, and to clear the traces of my work 
from the adjacent sward. Then I flung down the spade; threw up 
my arms; and vented a sigh of relief and triumph. But 1 recoiled 
as 1 saw that I Was standing on a barren common, covered with 
futtse. No product of man^a handiwork was near me except my truck 
and spade and the grave of Brimstone Billy* now as lonely as before. 
I turned towards the water^ On the opposite hank was the cemetery,, 
with the tomb of the holy women, the thomhush with its raga 
alirrmg in the morning breeie, and the broken mud wall. Tlie ruined 
chape] was there loo* not a stone shaken from its crumbling walls, 
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not a sign to show that il and ita precinct were leas rooted in their 
place than the eternal hills around. 

I Looked down at the grave with a pang of compasaion for the 
unfortunate Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald^ with whoin the blessed would 
not resL I waa even aatonlsheih ihougt I had worked e^prasly to 
lliis end^ Bui the birds were astir^ and the coc^ crowing. My' land¬ 
lord waa an early riser. I put the spade on the truck again, and 
hastened back to the farm, where I replaced them in the cow-house. 
Tlien 1 stole into the house, and took a dean pair of boots^ an over¬ 
coat, and a silk haL These, with a change of Umn, were suflicient to 
make ray appearance respectable. I went out again, bathed in the 
Four Milo Water,, took a last look at the cemetet)', and walked to 
Wicklow, whence I travelled by the first train to Dublin. 

Seme months latCTp at Cairoj f received a packet of Irish ncwi* 
papers and a leading article, cut from the Tima^ on the subject 
ol the miracle. Father Hickey had suffered the meed of his inhospit¬ 
able conduct. The committee^ arriving at Four Mile Water the day 
after I Icfo had found the graveyard eiacdy where it had formerly 
stood. Father Hickey, taken by surprise, had attempted to defend 
himself by a confused Btalementt which led the coinmittet> to declare 
finally that the miracle was a gross imposture. The Times, com¬ 
menting on this after adducing a number of exaraplea of priestly 
craft, remarked, “We are glad to learn that the Rev, Mr* Hickey 
has been peimanently relieved of his duties os the parish priest of 
Four Mile Water by his ooclesiastical superior* It is less gratifyiug 
1o have to record that it has been found possible to obtain two 
hundred signatures to a memorial embodying the absurd defense 
ofiered to the committee, and expressing nnabated confidence in 
the integrity of Mr, Hickey." 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Pmcy BYSSHE SHEtXrY (EoRliik. 1T92-1B22)+ Orw of major Rmuntic 
pocte. Lived ftAd wivle in iha light dE Creek eiaiiEiciiisir ExpoUod from OiLfurd 
for paukphloi on aib^ijiiiL Etopod iriih htiiy WoLEnoDficnft (* h!|1w of 
P/on^enjinA). Drowot^d id Uwj of hii IcxLg weeka ■fe mwiA 

philoMpbicaL Bcltcr-loTod are wnvh fhcclcr lyfica u ^Adumiua^'^ *" 04 s t* tin? 

Wert Wind," *To Ni^,” ole. 


LOVE 

When the lamp is Bhottered^ 

The light in the dust lies dead— 

When the dond b scattered, 

The rainbow^E gloiy is shed. 

When the lute is brokett^ 

Sweet tones are rememhered nDt; 

When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As mnsie and Eplendonr 

Survive not the lamp and the lule^ 

The hearths echoea render 

No song when the spi ril is mule— 

No song hut sad dirges^ 

Like the Bind through a ruined celli 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman^s knell. 

When hearts have once mingled^ 

Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 

The weak one ia singled 

To endure what it once possest 
0 Love! who hewaOest 
The frailty of all things here. 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle^ your home, and your bier? 

Its pasaions will rock thee 

As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky* 
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From thy nesl every rafter 
Will rot, fliiJ thine eagJe borne 
Leave thee naked to laughter^ 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

INVOCATION 


Rarely^ rarely, comeat thout 
Spirit of EWighll 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Many a weary night and day 
I'lft aLoce thou art Bed away. 

How ahall ever one like me 
Win thee back again? 

With tJie joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou boat forgot 
All but those who need thee not* 

As a lixard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thoii with sorrow ait dismay'd; 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach tbee^ that thou art not near. 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditly 
To a rnorry measure; 

Thou will never come for pityt 
Thou wilt come for pleasure ‘ 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wUt atay. 

1 love all that thou lovettf 
Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh Eartli In new leaves drest 
And the starry night; 

Autumn evening, and the mom 
^^lien the golden mists ura horn. 


I love mow and alt the tormA 
Of die radiant frost; 

I love waves, ajid winds^ and alorma^ 

Everything almosl 
Which is Nature^*, and may be 
Untainted by man's misery^ 

I love traiKjtiil BotitudOf 
And Hoch society 
As b quiet, wiact and good; 

Between ihee and me 
What difference? but thoti dost posscsi 
The things I not lo%'e them lessp 
1 love Love—though he has wings^ 

And tike light can dee, 

But above all other thinga^ 

Spirit, I love thee— 

Thoii art love and life! 0 cornel 
Make once more my heart tby homel 

DEJECTION 

The iim is warm, the sky is clear^ 

The waves are dancing fast and hrlghtt 
Bine isles and atiovry mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent might; 

The breath of the moist earth ii light 
Around its unexpended buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight— 

The winds, the birds, the oeean-Soods— 

The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 

I see the Deep’s untrompled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown; 

I see the waves upon the shore^ 

lake light dissolved in star-ahowers, thrown: 

1 sit npan the sands alone;; 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured modoit" 

How' sweet! did any heart now ahaje in my emotion* 
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Alas! I Iiav« nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace withiii nor calm around. 

Nor that coDlent, stirpassing wealth-^ 

The sage in meditation found. 

And tivolhed with inward glory crowned— 

Nor faine^ nor power, nor bve^ nor leisure j 
Others I see whom these aoiTo<nnd— 

Smiling they liTe, and call Ufe pleasure; 

To tne thnt cup has been dealt to another measure^ 

Yet now despair itielf ia mild 

Even as the winds and waters are^ 

I could He down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
^Tiieh I have bome^ and yet must bear. 

Till death like sleep might steal on tne, 

And 1 might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o^er my dying brain its last monotony. 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

0 wild West Wind, thou breath of Aulumn^s beings 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Aredriveir, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
YeHnw, dud black# and pale, and heclic rod^ 
Pesrilence^ricken multitudes: 0 thou 
Who chariotes! to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low. 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine a^ure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion oW the dreaming esrlh, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air> 

With living hues and odours plain and Hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh, hear! 

Thou on whose stream^ mid the steep eky^s couimotion# 
Loose cLouds like enrth^s decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook from Ote tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean^ 
Angels of rain and lightning : there arc spread 
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On the blue fiurface of thine airy mrge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of ^me fierce Maenad, eren from the dim verge 
Of the horkon to the xenith's he]ght> 

The lockfl of the approaching atorm. Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this cloi^ ing night 
Win be the dome of s vast sepolchre^ 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
Of vapoiiTH^ from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fircj^ and hailt wiU burst: oh, hear! 


Thon who didst waken from hss summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean^ where he lay. 

Lull'd by the coil of his crystalline Btreams^ 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiae's bay» 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intensm' day. 

All overgrowTi with azure moss and Bowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Adsntics level poweta 
Cleave thcmfelves into chasms^ while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oosty woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and tiespoiJ themselvea : oh, hear! 


Iff were a dead leaf thou mightest hear i 
If I were a swift cloud to (ly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impuL^ of ihy strength, only less free 
Than thou+ O uncontrollableL If even 
I ware as in my boyhood^ and could he 
The comrade of thy wanderingp over Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, 3 would ne^cx have si riven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

Oh, lift me a$ a wave, a leaf, a doudi 
I fall upon the thorns of life! 1 bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours ha$ chained and bowed 
One too like thee: taiDeldss, and swift, and proud. 
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Malce me thy lyre, even as die farctt ht 
Whal jJ my lesv^ are faliiii|[ like ita own I 
The tumtilt of thy mighty harmomea 
Will take from both a deep, autujimai tone; 
Sweet though in sadness. Be tboUr Spirit fierce. 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetiioua onej 
Drive ray dead thoughts over iKc universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
An<k by the tncantatioa of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my worda among mankind! 
Be through my lips to un a weakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! 0 Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


T O NIGHT 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spirit of Night! 

Oat of the mbty eastern cave. 

Where, all the long and lone daylight^ 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear. 

Which make thee terrible and dear— 

Swift he thy iight! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray^ 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eye* of day; 

Kiss her until she be w^earied out. 

Then w^arider o^er city, and eea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come;, long^aoughil 

When 1 arose and saw the dawn, 

1 sighed for tbec; 

When light rode high^ and the dew w^aq gonc^ 
And noon lay heavy on flower utid tree;, 

And the weary day turned to hfs rest. 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

1 si-gh^ for thee. 
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Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldat llioti me? 

Thy s-iveet chUd Sleq^, the filTny-eyedj 
Murmtired like a noontide bee. 

Shall 1 rtBHlJe near ihy aide? 

Wouldsl ihoa me?^—And I replied, 
Na, not ihee! 

Death will come when thou art dead. 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would 1 ask the hoon 
I a^k of thee, beloved Night—^ 

Swift be thine approaching flight. 
Come Eopn, aoon! 


SHEN TS^mO-WEN 

SH£N fChltirtc* ), PnaliGc Oiinetjif nor^llit BLnd 

critic. Bfld tnilitvry raihcr thin oDnientioail fljcdclcmie btckground. Edited 
Ta^ang fw liicnry iuppkeieQL Amhor of wmc 60 novels, velumca of atariei 

Rad Diher works. 

UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS 

Tr¥ hainboo raft, nimbly manned by the two men, glid^ quietly 
downstreaiDi The raftsmen had passed unseen through the river 
patrols, and were now only two inilcfi from ihetr destmatiou, hut 
auddctily the raft ran aground on a wild bank overgrown with rushes 
and reeds, and white the raft remained still and unmoving, they 
heard the muimoiing of the water and the rustILng of the wind 
through the reeds, 

LU'Yi, att officer of the signal coips of the guerrillB troopa, began 
to blame the younger man, hourady. '*Whafa the matter?"' he asked- 
•*Are you posseased by deviU? Yon think it's fiinny, don't yon? 
But if we are stranded here, they will soon find us out, and we ahail 
be shot to pieces by their guns.*' 

The boy who had been crouching on the raft stood up alowlyr 
but stiD he made ao aouad. There was a faint ahiminBriiig light on 
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the dark suriace of the river, and in the water there lay the reflec¬ 
tion of two men standing on a raft, a reflection which was upside- 
dovfn. Silently the boy walked to the eUier end of the rafL 

*‘Wcll, we have mn aground. I guess we have caught In some¬ 
thing!" It was the voice of a very young boy. 

He went up to the older man^ and still leaning againfil the oar 
which he held in one hand, he took over llte barohoo pole and tried 
to push it hither and thither in the marshy water* They were at a 
bend in the river where the water was shallow, bat From the mur* 
mur of the water It was dear that the river ran swift round the 
bend; and there was no reason why the rafts should remain stUL, 
unless something had caught hold of the bamhoo raft from under¬ 
neath* 

Their spirits were tried. Lu-Yl began to grumble ugain^ impa¬ 
tiently. **There^a two miles to gOj.” he said. “It’s a desperately 
dangerous area. There might be enemy patrols at any moment, . ■ . 

The boy seemed to have no feeling for fear or sorrow. He silently 
listened to the older man, and then untied the airlomatic pLitol and 
builct-case from his belt, rolled up his trousers, and gently slid into 
the water* He found a foothold and stooped down to push the raft 
with both hands- They heard the long, low squeak of the bamboos, 
hut the raft did not movti and seemed, indeed^ to he constrained 
by nnseea haada* 

Lu-Yi was still impatient* ^*Be careful,’^ he murmured. 1 know 
you are strongs but be careful. Belter take off your clothes and feel 
with your hands undemealh the bamboos. There seem lo be devils 
and ghosts there. . . 

“Yes;' the boy answered, with a little giggle* '"Devils and ghost*. 
But let me try. . * 

He began to move slowly in the water, stretching his hands under 
the bamboos. Touching the ropes and knots which joined the raft 
together^ he stooped dowUr his arms and shoulders buried under 
the cold waler^ and his chin kissing the rippling surface of the riYer. 
Meanwhile his fec^t ?aiik in mud to the knees, and it took an effort to 
pull them up again. He was still feeling among the knots and ropes 
when ho felt something hard and round striking against his hngetSH 
He realised then that it was a mUlatone entangled among ropes and 
clothes. He reached dill his hands and felt the cold wetness of a 
human body. “A body!” he shouted out in mingled alarm and 
delight, for now at last ho knew what was obslrmrting the raft* 
“A bodyS’^ he exclaimed. "ItV ihc funniest thing- - . 
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"WcIIt wllHt 13 it?'^ 

He did not answer. He ran h:^ £iigers wit the hodjr and touched 
tlic haiTj the face, and then the arms. It ipves bound to the millstone 
with heavy ropea, which had aomewhat curled round the bamhoos. 

“Even with a mihEtane rotuid its neck, this body prevents us irom 
moving,'^ the bey laughed sUently* 

^Thcn take it away^^^ the other commaiidedi, and he was more 
impatient than ei^er when he heard the crowing of the first cocks in 
the distance. T'he body of a good*for'nol}iing+” he added conlemp^ 
tuously^ No good when he a^as alive,, and no good when he was 
deadp’^ he murmured softlj. 

The Iwy was still wading round the rafiip trying to disentangle 
the rope. Lu-Yi drew hifl knife from hi3 belt and lapped it against 
the side of the raft. ‘"Boy. come here,” he said. “Take the knife and 
cut the rope in two. If the devil doestiY loosen his hold, cut his 
hand off. Hurry up! We^ro in icrrible danger^ and we have to get 
to the ariny**^ 

The boy amused by the expresaion “loosen his hold,” wondered 
at his companion's impatience. 

There was a muffled noise of a knife stirring up the waler^ and 
the raft began to turn a little. A Little while Uiter he went to tlia 
filem of the raft and put hi* shoulder against it He began to push 
hard, but he only succeeded in lifting the raft a little above the 
level of the water. The raft kept turning, but did not move forward•. 
It was dzfflcidt to manage the knife under water^ and perhaps in 
the end they' would have to take the raft to pieces and then |oin 
the bamboos up again. But there was no time. Besides. less than a 
mile downstream, they knew there was a pontoon bridge held by 
the enemy. Lu-\i could no longer rslram his impatience. He began 
to curse the boy for his lightheartedness and alowness, and promised 
to write a report on Ms negllgenoe, inefficieiicv, and lack of rc^ 
eponsibliity. The boy remained calm, unmove^L 

“Well, thcn+ w^c had better walk instead of wasting our time on 
the river ” he said, in a perfectly matteract voice. “Otherwise 
we won't get there before dawm” 

“There ure traps laid for us alt over the hills and vuHey/' the 
other answered. “The ils are ready with their ropes and miUstones 
there. If we walk those two oiUes, itu likely well hove miUstonea 
round oor necks before dawn.” 

“Feau-e can! slop ui,” the boy rqjlied. “There's no other way.” 

At Last the older man was convinc^. They carried the two bullet- 
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cases and the rest of their eqiiipinent on to the embankment^ |;ropijig 
and stumbling ip the dark. Then ihey sat amdng the tall reeds and 
ti’hispercid about tbc routes they^ would take. They had no idea of ibt 
ponds and Tuarshes and streams which lay in their way, and the 
viLlagea and guard stations through which they would have to pass. 
Tn the black sky not a single star lay visible^ Kseb one had brought 
a shirt torch, but Lu the enveloping darkness they seemed Co see 
eyes glaring at tbem^ and they knew that the slightest light shown 
by them would call for a buUet from the enemy. And if the enemy 
knew that they were passing along the dver^ the lives of all those 
who followed them on the bamboo rafts would be endangered. 

After a while they decided not to take the rood over the hills, 
but to follow the path which lay along the edge of the river. The 
flood water had recoded during the past few days, and now the 
path was dry* Besides^ there was always the chance that they would 
come across a sampun or canoe left somewhere along the hank. 

The Email path ivound through bushy reeds- The earth was muddy 
and slippery underfoot, and there was a strange smell, a smell 
which grew IneKplicahIv stronger as they went forward. 

“Mind your steps! There^s probably another body Eoniewhere 
around. Don't fall over it” 

*"I forgot to feel the pockets of the fellow under tite raft. Probably 
he W'as one of our comrades." 

*^Who else could it he?*^ 

“Now ] remember^ The measage of numEjer seventy-four was 
stitched into the back of his troosets, the message of thirteen was 
hidden in a cigarette, and, . , 

“Rubbish! Don^t talk , We are still under close watch. Look out, 
because we don^t want to have two more corpses in the place." 

Lu-Yi was eirtharrassed by the strange smell, and thought the 
corpse could hardly be more than Jive ycarcb away from them. He 
held his torch in his hand, and made as though he was going to 
flick on the light, hut the boy prevented him* They pricked up their 
eors ojid listened intently. They heard the approaching splash of 
rhythmic oars. They were about five fed away from the river, but 
thick bushes of rerfs screened them from sight. They were both 
aware of the critical lituation they were in, for it was evident that 
the approaching boat was patrolling the river to prevent the guer¬ 
rillas from using it as a mfaiu of communication. If the patrol 
boat had reached the bend in die river and clwovcrctJ the raft and 
tlieir footprintai they would be followed icninedlBtely, and God 
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whal would huppea then. Fortgnalely, they were Already oa 
land. . . . 

Al that mDiuent, frightctied by the steps of the two wanderers 
or by the splashing of the oars in tlie rivcTr a waterfowl rose., flapped 
ite lAingSt and flew up into the dark sky. And then^ after describing 
airulcss and purposeless evolutions, it darted towards the opposite 
bank of the river. They beard whispers among the oaramen; prob¬ 
ably they had already suspected the presence of strangers among the 
reeds. But the baat^ instead of pursuing them, followed in the direc- 
tion of the waterfowb and they heard the leisurely pad of oars bs the 
boat went towards the other bank. 

The two wanderers lay on the bank with their piatols pointed m 
the direction of the boat. They were calm and detcimlned^ hut when 
they heard the boat moving into the distance^ they held out their 
bands silently al the same moment and clasped one another's hands 
with excitement and rdief. Then they went on. 

They could still smeD the corpse, which was evidently lying some¬ 
where to their left, away from the path. Suddenly Lu-Yi felt a hand 
snatching ut his sieve. 

**DevU take you I Whal do you want?” he groanedi 

“J think it ia comrade seventy-four. Let me go and feel his body. 
A minute or half a minute. .. 

Without waiting for an answer from the older mnii« who was 
clearly displeased by the suggestion, the boy bent down and ran 
swiftly towards the place in the bushes where the heavy foetid 
smell came from. He was back half a minute latcr» 

him all right,” the boy said. ^"And it smells like him. He 
was a daring and dauntless fellow when alive, and now, even in 
eormpliof^ his amcH h lerrific*^ 
have you got?” 

‘^A handful of 

*^Ai:e you sure it Is him?^ 

Yes, 1 tore off hb colJar+ The papers are there* 1 knew it right 
away*” 

^Nice fenows—both of you!” 

They strode along the path in silence. They were soon out of the 
bushes, hut new dangers seemed to be lying in wait for ihem. Soon 
they came to a hillside, where the path diverged, one road leedlng 
down towards the ford, end the other winding strangely among the 
ballkitiefited rocks. A few lights were nhlning above the ford! 
evidently the place was well guarded. They gazed into one anothcr^a 
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(acts ontl ncsitlitr o^uld decide which pass was more dangerous or 
eaBiex to get through. 

hach mitiulc gained gave them more liope^ hut they Jmd no dme 
to lose- They knew that the path to die ford wai more familiar to 
theni, ond^ if necessary^ they could wade or swini acrosa the river. 
They made a da^h for the river. The hoy aaw that a fire was going 
out, and was prohahly unattended^ but the older man held him. back. 

‘'DodT go near the fire, boy!” 

'^DonT w^orry. The fire muat have been left behind by the patrola 
who boarded the boat. Probably they left it intentionally, to make 
m think they were there,” 

Otioe more the boy won the older iiian''a consenL Crawling on all 
four*^ they made ibeir way towards the dying embers. They paaaed 
the fire unharmed, and found themselves before a long smaoth road 
which wound along the edge of the hills and die river. They were 
light hearted now, and all the danger forgotten, until some mlnut'cs 
later die bgy thought he heard the dop-dop of a horae^B hooves 
along the road. Lu-Yi listened^ He toOt heard the sound and im¬ 
agined that I he enemy waa approaching, followed |>erh4ps by a 
wolfhound trained to smell out strangers at night. They decided to 
hide in ihe woods which bordered the hilk and blindly they crawled 
among the shadows of rocka and trees. Later, they heard The sound 
of hoof-beats along the road at the place where they had been, and 
they even imagined they could see the spKarks from under the 
horse's feel and the white, thick vapour coming from the horse’s 
mouth, and the sleek shadow of its back. 

On ftls Way dow'n the slope, LuAT twisted his ankle, but be knew 
that he would have to go as fast as possible if tliey were to avoid 
the guard station* 

The sound of coeka crowing was wafted down the river. They 
decided, then, to bury their automatics among the reeds and swim 
downstream. If they could once pass the pontoon bridge, they would 
find thentselvcs in safe territory less than a quarter of a mile away. 
But Lu-Yi knew that with his twisted ankle, it would be impossible 
for him to swim. They^ could go over the hdlsj but the tracks there 
were unknown to them, and hardly visible even in broad dBylighL 
Moreover^ beyond ttie bills lay preeipiloiis elopes Looking down over 
ft raving and it would he easy for the enemy patrob to pick them 
out. 

Knowing that tlie positiou w‘as hopeless, Lu-Yi broke out mto 
angry remonstrances. 
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a trick pJay«d by devils. 1 know I nm gom^ to die 
here, and become a of wonns* Nesct time you this way^ 
better my collar as VfdL I can’t walk. My right leg hurts abomi¬ 
nably^ and [ am sure 1 can’t swim^ You go dowDstream, and 1*11 
go to the hills-^and give me your pistol*^* 

if you are hnru 111 go with you* Well go yp tire kill and 
die together if we have ioJ' 

"'Why should we die together^ my dear Little devil,” Lu-Yi an¬ 
swered, In a tone qf annoyimee. *^GivB me your pistol, and make 
your own way downstream-” 

The boy was silenL The older man repealed bis command. 

**111 do aa you say/" the boy auawered at last iu a low voice^ 
He unslnng Ki* belt, and aU the time lie was wondering kow anyone 
could cUmb up hills and down valleys with only one game leg. He 
heeiisted before banding the pistol over. They had gone on many 
dangerous errands together, and they had worked wdl together, 
and now Lu-Yi had to take the most dangeroixa road of all^ He 
hardly dared to leave his companion^ Lu-Yi saw this, and tried to 
console him. 

“Boy, donT worry about me^ With two pistols I shall kill many 
befoTE I am killed p 1 prefer dimbing to swimming, and in any caw 
your journey will be hard« There may be barbed wire rising from 
the bottom of the river near the pontoon bridge. You may have to 
dimh over the bridge—that’s dangerous. 1 think 1 shall find my 
way easily enough oVf!T the hiH, and when 1 find you I shall give 
you your pistol bach. We’ll meet again, my dear little devlL^ 

Both knew that he was lying. Hardly had Lu-Yi finlsheil speaking 
when he stepped forward and helped the boy untie hia pistol belb 
and the bandolier of bullets which fell down from his sliouidera. 
Then he patted the boy on the arm and a^ked him to jump into 
the water before he himself wetil upbilL The kindly dogmatism of 
the older man, the deep friendship which existed between them, and 
the strict discipline which existed among the guerrilla troops^ all 
these exhorted the boy to slide down the embankment and into the 
water without another word- 

The stream murmured quietly snd coldly^ and the boy threw 
himself iu the watert tmitating the cry of a wildfowl to show that 
he was already on his way, and meanwhile tlie older man, as a sign 
of final greeting, threw a pebble which landed a little way from the 
boy’s foot Thus, for the last dm*, they bade each other farewell 
and went on their way8+ 
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The boy eTerted all ihe streo^ch of his young llinhs, and caudonsly 
moved doi^Tistreani. Re saw fir« burning at each end of the pontoon 
bridge^ and each fire coat a daizling shadow on the waier» The 
bridge was formed of a ntlmi>eT of sampans and fishing boats 
fastened together with iron thews j there was a sentry at each end, 
and there were also three or four soldiers patrolling the bridge^ 
With his face showing only a tittle above water^ the boy attempted 
to surrender to the force of the water^ hoping to slide under the 
bridge without making the slightest sounds Suddenly he heard a 
whistling sound from the hilltop, and a moment later there was the 
sound of shooting+ He knew then that the whereabouts of his friend 
had been discovered, hut what puxjdod him was that there was no 
answering fire from his friend. The bridge was only two yards away 
from hiin+ shining in the light of (he flares. He dived swiftly. There 
were no obstacle rising from the holtom of the river. Thrw yards 
past the bridge he came to Uie surface, and at that very moment he 
heard the automatic pistol shooting seven times in rapid successioiu 
Soon afterwards he heard four successive pistol shots, and for the 
moment there were no more sounds. 

I,ater he heard three rifle shots^ then there was silence, foUowed 
by a aolitocy pistol shot. Immediately afterwards be heard a shrill 
scream from someone on the bridge. A torchlight swept over the 
bridge, and all around. Once more the boy div^ and when he came 
to the surface again all was silent in the boundless darkness except 
for the interminable murmur of the water beneath bis body. The 
black night air permeating al] the space overhead Aeemed to press 
clown DU the river and penetrate threugh his skin and into his veins. 
He knew that the safety stone Uy less than a quarter of a mile away^ 

Hn saw a camp lire blaring through the darkness, and the re- 
cogniltob of (he friendly light and the tUusozy warmth which canto 
from the fire gave him new strength. 

“Password 

“Nine,. , ty^ with both feet wrapped in cloth.” 

“Why only one? Whereas your companion?" 

^*Ask the ghost of your ancestor,” 

“Is he lost then ?" 

There was no reply. Only a splashing sound was heard when the 
hoy climbed up the river hank. 
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SHTH NAI-AN ■fChiB^w^ csl 1290-136 ^)i, TradliittcuJ Author ■of Ati Af^ Art 
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a hand of oulkwa. 


^^DEATH OF THE TIGERS^^ 

Let It here l>e told only how Li K^uol feared lest Li Tfl kod men 
ont to pursue hiuL Csrrying hJs mother on him back ho turned 
towards the wilds of the mountain into the small lonely paths where 
no men were. After a while bad passed, he saw that the sky was 
dark with night, and he carried his mother into a valley. Now* his 
old mother s two e^'ts were dim and she did not know if it w'efc 
momnig or night. But Ll K^uei knew this valley, and it was called 
the I Valley, On the other aide only were there any homes. And the 
mother and son, taking advantage of the light of the new moon, 
went slowly siqj fay step np the valley, and the mother said as she 
was on her son^s back, “My son^ if you could fetch a moutliiul of 
water for me to drink it would he welL^^ 

And again Li K^ucl said, •‘‘I ant sudering more than I can heart 
too,^ 

Now Li K'uei saw that step by step he had come to the edge of 
pine trees and to a place where there was a great green stone. There 
he put his molher down and he thrust his sword iota the earth 
beside her and he commanded her, saying, “Be patient and ait 
awhile and I will go and seek water for you to drinfc.^" 

Now Li K'uei had heard the gurgling sound of water and he 
sought a path thither and when he had climhed over se^^eral footbills 
he came to the side of a brook and he dipped up water in bis hands 
and he drank several mouthfuls. And to himadf he thought, “How 
can I fetch this water to give my mother to drink?” 

He stood up and looked east and he looked wesL In the far 
distance upon the point of the mountain be saw a temple. He said, 
“Ha, it is well!” 

And grasping vines and hranchea he climbed up the moimtain 
side and went to the front of the temple. When he pushed the gale 
open and looked in he saw tt was a temple to The Dragou Cod of 
Sie Chou. In front of the god was a aLone urn for incense. LLK^uei 


put hiB hdud out to Now this urn v^as fajitened upon a 

Slone altur beneath and Li K'uei pidled at it awhile, but how could 
be pull it up? Then his anger roee aud he jerked the altar and um 
and ail and he pulled theni up and carried them to the atone terrace 
in front of the terrace and threw them down and knocked off the 
ura from the altar* He look the um then and went again la the 
brook and he soaked It clean in the brook and he pulled aonse wild 
grasB and he washed the urn clean. Then he dipped up half the um 
full of water and, bearing il In both hands, he went along hU old 
path, and stumbling along he came again to the valley. 

But when he had come to the stone by the pine trees he did not 
ace his mother. There was only the sw^ord thmat into the ground. 
Then Li K'uei called^ ‘'Mother^ drink some wstcr!” 

But there was no sound anywhere. When he had called and there 
was no answer, Ll K^uei'a heart was filled with fear and he pul down 
the um and staring about he looked in all four directions. He did 
not see his mother, hut when he had gone not more than thirty-odd 
paces he saw a pool of blood upon the grass. When he aaw this his 
flesh began to trenible,. Following the flow of the blood he went to 
seek, aud he sought to the mouth of a great cave. There he saw l-wo 
tiger cubs gnawing upon a human leg. Li K^uci could not check hia 
shivering and he said, 'T returned from the mountain lair espedaUy 
to seek out my old mother, and I carried her on my back through a 
thousand pains and bitternesses^ and I did but bring her her« for 
you to cat! As for that leg which that cursed dger haa dragged 
hither^ j( it Is not my raolhcrV then whose ia il?” 

When the fire of his anger rose in his heart he ceased his Bhlvering 
and his red and vellow' whiskers stood erect. He lifted up the sword 
in his hand; he stabbed at those two tiger cubs. Now the two cubs 
were terrified and with their teeth bared and their daws outspread 
they charged lo attack U K^uei,i but La K^uei lifted bis hand and 
stabbed one to death. Then the other one turned and hastened into 
the cavc^ and Li K*ud pursued it into the cave and stabbed it to 
death abo. 

Now when Li K"uei had rushed into the tigers" den, as he stood 
crouching there and staring about him^ he saw the mother tiger 
standing looking into the den. her teeth hared and her claws out¬ 
spread. And Li K"uei cried, “Truly it was you, you wicked wild 
beast, who ate my mother!^* 

And he put dow^n his sword and he took his dagger out from his 
person. Now that mother tiger reached the mouth of the cave aud 
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fihli thrust her tail into tht den and whirled it about, and was about 
to ait down upon fier haunches in the den. But Li K*iiei could see 
very dearly there iti the den and he readied his dagger to the point 
below the tigress s tail and with all his strength he thrust forward^ 
and he thrust it slraight into the beast's anus. Yet he used hla 
Elrength loo heavily and he had thrust the very handle of the dagger 
through to the tigresses belly and the tigress gave a great growl and 
with the dagger in her vitals she rushed out of the cave and leaped 
to a point on the moimtain beyoml. Then Lj K*^iiri took hia sword 
and he hastened oul of the cave. The tigress, suffering the pain, 
leaped down the mountain. Li K^uei was just about to hasten after 
her when he saw a great wind come oul of the iroea beside him, 
and the leaves fall from the trees like rain, and to himaolf he 
thought. "'Clouds oome with the dragon, wind with the tiger.'" 

Now the place where this wind rose was beneath the light of the 
new inootik There came forth a deep growl and all of a sudden there 
teap^ out a slaotHryed, white-brow'ed tiger. That great beast charged 
at Lij K uei with Lta whole strength. But Li K*uei was not fearful 
nor agitated. He took advantage of the force of the beast'^s attack 
and he lifted his sword in his hand and thrust it straight into the 
tigerV throat 

As for the tiger, he did not attack with his hind feet nor strike 
wilh^his tail, for he tried lo save hifnsdf his pain, and moreover, 
Li K uoi had pierced his windpipe. The tiger retreated not more 
than five or seven paces when Li K'^liei heard a sound as though 
the half of a great mountain fdlL Straightway then did ihe tiger die 
there beside the rock. 

In ihis short bme did Li K uei kOJ the two tigers and their cubs. 
Then he went once more into the den with hb knife and loofccfl 
about, lest there be yet another tiger. But there was none. And Lr 
K’uei was weary by now also, and he went to The Temple To The 
Dragon Cod. and he slept there until dawn. 

On ^e mortiing of the next day Li K"uei went to collect his 

mothers two legs and such of her hones as had not yet been 

devoured^ and hr took a clolh and wrapper! them up. He went 

behind The Temple To The Dragon Cod and he dug a hole and 

buried thetn^ and there he did weep mightily for a while. Yet he was 
hungry and thirsty toOt and at last he tied up his bundle again and 
took hU sword and seeking a path he slowly crossed Uie valley. 
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fTiih Ftre flfirf Snwiif The Ddiigt. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER OF ASFfNWALL 

On a lime it happened ihaL the lighthouse keeper In Aspmwall^ not 
far from Panama, disappeared withoul a trace. Since he dLsappeered 
iluring a stonn, U was sapposed tJml the iJMated man went to the 
verjf tdge of the small, rocky island on which the lighthoiise stood, 
and was SHCpl out by a wave* This supposition seemed the more 
likely, as his boat was not found next day in its rocky niche. The 
place ot lighthouse keeper had hecome vacanL It was necessary to 
hi] this place at the earliest moment possible, since the lighthouse 
bad no small significance for the locuJ movement as well as for 
vessels going from New York to Panama. Mosquito Bay abounds 
in sandbars and banks. Among these, navigation, even in the day- 
limct ia difficulty but at night, especially with the fogs which are so 
frequent on those walers warmed by the son of the tropics, it is 
nearly impossible. Tlie only guide at that time for the numerous 
vessels is the lighthouse. 

The task of finding a new keeper fell lo ike United Stales consul 
living in Panama, and this task was no aninll one: first, because it 
was ohsoiutely necessary to find a man within twelve hours; second, 
the man must be unui^ually consctenliotis—it was not possthle, of 
course, to take the first comer at randoin; finally, there was an utter 
lack of candidates. Life on a lower it uncommonly difficult, and 
by no means enticing to people of the South, who love idleness and 
die freedom of vagrant life. That lighthouse keeper is almost a 
prisoner. He eaimot leave his rocky island except ofi Sundays. A 
boat from Aspinwall brings him provisions and water once a day, 
and reluma immediately; on the whole bland, one acre in area, there 
Is no inhabilanL Hie keeper Uvea in the lighthonse; he keeps it in 
tarder* During the day he gives signals by dbpUying flags of various 
colors 1o indicate changes of the baromeler; in the evening he lights 
the lantern. Thb would be no great labor were it not that to reach 
file lantern at the sumniil of the lower he must pass over more than 
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four hundred sleep atid very high stcpfli soinctimes he tuu^I make 
this Jaurney repeateilly during the day. Tu generuh it is Lhe life of ii 
monh^ and indeed more then that—the life of a hemtiL It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that Mr. Isaac Falconbridge was in no amalJ 
an uety as to where he should find a permanent successor to the 
recent keeper; and it is easy to understand his joy when a successor 
announced himself most unexpectedly on that very day. He was a 
man already old* seventy years or more, but fresh^ erect with the 
movementa and bearing of a soldier. Hb halt was perfectly white, 
hb face as dark as that of a Creole; but, judging from hb blue eyes* 
he did not belong to the people of the South. Bb face was some¬ 
what do¥nicast and sad, huL honest. At the first glance be pleased 
Falcon bridge. It remained orJy to examine him. Therefore the 
following conversatiDD began: 

“Where are you irom?^* 

**1 am a Pole*’* 

“Where have you worked up to ihb lime?’* 

“Id one place and another.*’ 

‘^A lighthouse keeper should like to stay in one place.” 

“I need real.” 

“Have you served? Have you teslimouiab of honorable govern* 
ment service?” 

The old man drew from his bosom a piece of faded silti 
resembling a strip of an old flagt unwound it, and said: 

*^Here are the testimonials. I received ihb cross in 183(1* This 
second one b Spanbb from the Carlbt War; the third is the French 
legion; the fourth E received in Hungary. Afterward E fought iu 
the Stales against the South; there they do not give crosses.” 
Falconbiidgetook the paper and began to read. 

“H*ml Skavjnski? Es that your name? ITui! Two flag& captured 
in a bayonet attack. You were a gallant aoldier.’* 

‘T am able to be a conscientious lighthouse kreper.” 

**h b necessary to ascend the tower a number of times daily. Have 
you sound legs?’* 

"I crossed the plains on fool*” (The immense steppes between the 
East and California are called “the plains*”) 

“Do you know aea Bervice?’* 

“I served three yeara on a whaler*” 

“You have tried various fMxmpaiionSp” 

“The only oue I have not known b quiet,” 

“Why b that?’* 
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The old man shrugged his shoulders^ ■‘Sneh is my 

*^StilJ you s^m 1o me too old for a lighthouse keeper/* 

ejclainHMcl the candidate suddenly in a voice ol emotion, 
"*1 am greatly wearied* knocked about. I have passed through much, 
as you seCi This place ts one nf those which 1 have wished for moist 
ardently. I am old^ I need restr 1 need to say to myselft Here you 
will remain; this is your port' Ah, sir, this depends now on you 
alone* Another time perhaps such a place will not offer ilsi-lL What 
luck that 1 was to Panama 1 I entreat you-—as God Is dear to me* 
1 am like a ship which il it misse# the harbor will be lost* If you 
wish to moke an old man happy*—I swear to you that I am honest* 
but—i have enough of wandering/’ 

The blue eyes of the old man expressed aueh earnest entreaty that 
Falconbridge, who had a good* simple hearty was touched* 
said be, take you. You are lighthouse keeper " 

The old man's face gleamed with inexpressible joy- 
thank yom” 

“Can you go to the tower to-day?” 

“I con.” 

^^Then pood-bye. Another word^for any failure in service you 
will be diaraiased.” 

^^All right” 

That same evening, when the sun had descended on the other aide 
ol the isthmus, and a day of auuahliie was followed by a night with^ 
out twilight* the new keeper wa^ in his place evidenlly, for the light¬ 
house was casting its bright rayi on the water as usoab The night 
was perfectly calm, silenU genuinely tropical, hlled with a 
transparent hai^e; forming around the moon a great colored rainbow 
with soft, tinbrokeu edges; the sea was moving only because the tide 
raised iL Skavinskl ou the balcony seemed from far below like a 
small black poinL He tried to collect his thoughts and take in his 
new position; but his mind was loo much under pressure lo move 
with regnlurity. He felt somewhat as n hunted l>cast feels when at last 
it has found refuge from pursuit on some Inaccessible rock or in a 
cave. There had come to him, finally, an hour of (pjiet; the feeling 
of aafety Idled his soul with a certain unspeakable bliss. Now on 
that rock be can simply laugh at his previous wanderings, his mis¬ 
fortunes and failures. Ho was in truth like a ship whose masti, 
rop«, and sails had been broken and rent by a tempest, ^d c^ 
from the clouds to the boUom of the sea—a ship on which the 
tempest had hurled waves and spat foam, hut which still wound its 
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wny to the harbor. The pkhiTW of that slorin passed quickly through 
hb mind as he com pared il with the edm future now be^girniing. 
A part of hw wonderful adventures he had related to FaJconhrldpte; 
he had not mentioned, howei-er, thousands of other incidents. It 
had been his misfortune that as often as he pitche<l his tent and fiKed 
his fireplace to settle down permanently, some wind tore out the 
stakes of his tent, whirleil away the fire, u«d bore him on toward 
deslnictioii. Looking now from the balcony of the tower at the 
iJluininated wavci, he remembered everyihing through which he had 
passed. He had campaigned in the four parto nf ihc world, and in 
wandering had tried almost every occupation. Labor-loving and 
honesty more than once he had earned money^ and had always lost 
It in spite of every provision and the utmost caution. He had been 
a gold miner in AusLiaiia^ a diamond-digger in Africa, a rifleman in 
public service in ihe East Indies. He established a ranch in California 
—the drought ruined him? he tried leading with wiM tribes in the 
inlerior of Brazil—his raft was wrecked on the Amazou; he hiin^lf 
alone, weoponless, and nearly naked, w^andered in the forot for 
many weeks living on wild fruits, exposed every moment to death 
from the jaws of wild beasts. He established a forge in Helena, 
Arkansas, and that was burned in a great fire w^hidh consumed the 
whole town. Next he fell into the hands of Indians in the Rocky 
Mountains^ and only through a miracle was he saved bv Canadian 
trappers. Then he served as a sailor on a vessel running bElwci*n 
Bahia and Bordeaux, and as harpooncr on a whaling-shipi both 
vessels were wrecked. He had a cigar factory in Havana, and was 
robbed by his partner while he himseif was lying sick with the 
vomito. At la?t he came to Aspinwall, and there was to be the end 
nf his failures—^for what could reach him on that rocky islfltid? 
Neither water nor fire nor men. Bui from men Shavinski had not 
suffered much:^ he had met good men oflener than had ones. 

But it seemed to him that all the four elements were persecuting 
him. Those who knew him said that he had no lunkp and with that 
they explained everything. He himself became somctliing of a mono- 
znaniac. He believed that some mighty and venpeful hand was 
pursuing him everywhere, on all lands and waters. He did not like, 
however, to speak of this: only at times, when someone asked him 
whose hand that could be, he pointed mysteriously to the Polar Star, 
and said, ^Tt comen from that place.” In reality hU failures were ho 
continuous that they were wonderful, and might easily drive a nail 
into the head, especially of the man who had experienced them. But 
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Skavinski had the palirncc of an rndian^ and that in™! calm pf>wer 
of resistance which cornea from truth <jf heart [n hia rime he had 
received in Hungary a nijnil>er af bayonet-thrusts because he would 
not grasp at a stirrup which was shown, as means of salvation to 
hlntr and cry for quarter* In like manner he did not bend to mis¬ 
fortune. He crept up against the mountain as induHlrtousIy as an ant* 
Poshed down a hundred times^ he began his journey calmly for the 
hundred and first lime. He was in his way a most peculiar orlginah 
This old soldier, tempered, GewJ knows in how many fires^ hardened 
in suffering, hammered and forged, had the heart of a child* In the 
time of the epidemic in Cuba, the vomito attacked him because he 
bad given to the sick all his quinine, of which he had a considerable 
supplyt and left not a grain for himwH 
There bad been in him also this wonderful quality—that after so 
many dUappomtmenl^ be was ever full of confidence, and did not 
lose hope that all would be w'ell yet. In winter he grew lively, and 
predict^ great events. He waited for these events with impatience, 
and lived with the thought of them whole summeFs. But the winters 
passed one after another, and Skavinaki lived only to this—that they 
wbilened hia head. At last he grew old^ began to lose energi-; his 
endurance was becoming more and more bte resignation, bis former 
oalmnesa w^os tending toward supcrseiMilivcncMt ^*3 riial tempered 
soldier was degenerating into a man ready to shed Lears for any 
cause. Besides this, from time to time he was weighed down by a 
tcrrihle bomesickne^a which was roused by any circumstanno—^the 
sight of swallows, gray birds like sparrows, snow on the mountains, 
or melancholy mu^io like that heard on a time. It mastered the old 
man thoroughly, and swallowed all other desires and hopes. This 
ceaseless wanderer could not Imagine an^-tbing more precious, than 
a quiet comer in which to reat+ and wail In silence for the end. 
Perliapa specially because some whim of fate had so hurried him 
over aU seas and land^ that he could hardly catch his breath, did 
he imagine that the highest human happiness was hia due; but he 
Was so accustomed to disappointments that he thought of re^t as 
people in general think of something which Is beyond reach. Tie 
did not dare to hope for it. Meanwhile, unexpectedly, in the course 
of twelve hours be had gained a position which was as if chosen 
for him out of all the world. We arc not to wonder, then, that when 
he lighted his lanlerti in the evening he became os It were daied—' 
that he asked himself if that w65 reality, and he did not dare to 
answer that it was. But at the same time reality convinced him with 


incontr&vcHible proof?; hone* hours one after another passed while 
he wa* on the batrony^ He and convinced himself. It mi^ht 

seetn thal he waa looking at the sea for the Grat tirae In hia Ufe« The 
lenB of the laiitem cast into the darknesa an enormous Liiangle of 
light, beyond which the eye of the old man wa? lost In ilm black 
distance completely, in the distance mysterious and awfuL But that 
distance seemed to rnri toward the light. The long waves following 
one another rolled out from the darkness, and went Ivllowing 
towards the base of the island; and then their foaming backs wens 
visible, shining roaeKrolouTod in the light of the lantern. The incom¬ 
ing tide swelled more and more, and covered the sandy bars. The 
mysterious speech of the ocean came with a fullness more powerful 
and loader, at one time like the thunder of cannon^ at another hke 
the di?iant dull sound of the voices of people. At moments it was 
quitti: then to the ears of the old toan came some great sighi then 
a kind of sobbing, and again threatening nutbursls. At last the wind 
bore away the haze, hot brought black, broken cloud?, which hid the 
moon. From the west it began to blow more and more: the waves 
sprang with rage against the rock of the lighthouse, licking with 
foam the foundation walls. In the distance a itontl was beginning 
To bellow. On the dark, disturbed expanse certain green lanlems 
gleamed From the masts of skips. These green points rose high and 
then sank; now they swayed to ^he right, and now to the lefL 
Skavinski descended to his room. The storm began to howh Outside^ 
people on ihcwe ships were struggling with night, with darkness, 
with waves hut inside the tower it was calm and stilL Even the sounds 
of the storm hardly came through the thick walls, and only the 
measured tick-tack of the clock lulled tlie wearied old man to hia 
slumber. 

Hours, days, and wedts began to pa&s. Sailors assets that some¬ 
times when the sea is greatly roused, something from ouE of the 
midst of night and darkness calls them by name. If the infinity of 
the sea may call out thus, perhaps when a man i* growing old. calls 
come to him, toOt from another infinity still darker and more deeply 
my?ltriouaj and the more he is wearied by life the dearer are ihoflc 
calls to him. But to hear them quiet is needed. Besides old age 
loves to put itself aside, as if with a foreboding of the grave. The 
lighthouM had become for Skavinski such a half grave* Nothing 
is more monotonous tlian life on a beacon-lower* If young people 
consent to take up this service they leave it after a time. Lighthouse 
keepers are generally men not young, gloomy, and confined to 
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t!ieni£«1v«s. If by cKance mt of lliem hnvts hb liphlhouse huiI pow 
amofig He uralHa in the miiigt of them like e per^n mu^f) from 
deep sLumber. On ihe lower there i* a lack of minnte impreseiom 
which in ordinary life teadi men to adapt themselves to everything. 
AU that n lighthouse keeper comes in rout act with i$ gigantic and 
devoid of definitely outlined forros^ The aky ia one whole, the water 
another: and belwwn those two inhnitiEs the aoul of man is in lone¬ 
liness. That b a life in which thought ii continual meditation, and 
ont of that meditation nothing rouses the keeper, not even his work. 
Day is like day os two heads in a ro-mry^ unless changes of weather 
form the only variety'. But Skavinski felt more happiness lhan ever 
in life before. He rose with the dawn, took his breakfasts polished 
the fen!<, and then sitting in the bnlcouy gazed into the distance of 
the w'ater; and his eyes were never sated with the pictures which he 
saw before bim. On the enormoiia turquoise grouiid of the ocean 
were to be seen generally flocks of swolleti sails gleaming in the 
rays of the sun so brightly, that the eyea were blinking before the 
excess of lighL Sometimes the ships, favored by the so-called trade 
winds^ went in an exteuded line one after another, like n chain of 
sea-mew^a or albatrosses- The red casks indicniing tbe channel swayed 
on the light wave with gentle movement. Among the sails np|ieared 
every afternoon grayish fealherdike plume? of pmoke* That was 
B sieaitier from New York which brought passengers and goods to 
AspinwalL drawing behind it a frothy path of foam. On the other 
side of the balcony Skavinski mw, as if on his palm, Aspinwall and 
its husy harlK^r. and in it a forest of mnsEs, boats, and craft; a little 
farther, wkitc houses and the lowers of the town. From the height 
of his lower the small houses were like the nests of sea-mews, the 
boats were like beetles, and the people moved around like small 
points on the while stone boule^'ard^ From early morning a light 
eastern hreejc brought a confused hum of human life, above which 
predominated the whistle of steamers. In the afternoon six o^clnck 
came; the movements In the harbor began to cease; the mews hid 
ihemselves in the rents of the cliffs; the waves grew feeble and 
became In some sort lazy; and then on the land, on the sea^ and on 
the tower came a time of stUlness unbroken bv anything. The yellow 
sands from which the waves had fallen back glittered like golden 
Stripes on the w^dti^ of the waters; the body of the tower waa out¬ 
lined definitely in blue. Floods of sunbeams were pmilti:! from the 
the sky on the water and the sands and the cliff. .4l that lime a 
certain lassitude full of sweetness seused the old man.. He felt that 
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the rest which he enjoying was excellents and when he theught 
that it would be Conti nuous nothing was ladcing to hjJTl+ 

Skavinski wsa. intoxicated with his own happiness; and flince a 
man adapts himself easily to improved conditions, he gainf^d faith 
and confidtrtice by degrees; for he thought that if men built houses 
for invalids, why ahould not Gcv] gather up at last His own invalids? 
Time passed,' and confirmed him in thin conviction. The old man 
grew acctislomed to his tower, to the lantern, to the rock, to the 
sand-bars^ to solitude. He grew accitstomcd also to the sea-mewa 
which hatched in the cneviocs of the rock, and in ihe evening held 
meetings on the roof of the lighthouse. Skavinski threw them gen^ 
erally the rcjnnanta of his food; and soon, they grew tame^ and 
afterw^ard when he fed them, a real storm of white wings encircled 
him, and the old man w^ent among the birds like a shepherd among 
sheep. When the tide ebbed he went to the low sandbanks^ on which 
he coltectcd savory periwinkles and beaudful pearl shells of the 
nautilus, which receding waves had left on the sand. In the night 
by the moonlight and the tower he went to catch fish, which fre¬ 
quented the windiugs of the diff in myriada. At lost be was in love 
with his rocks and hts treeless little island, grown over only with 
smalt thick plants exuding sticky resin. The distant view^ repaid 
him for the poverty of the island, however. During afternoon hours, 
when the air became very clear be could see Ae whole isthmus 
covered with the richest vegetation. It seemed to Skavinski at such 
limes that he saw one gigantic garden—bunches of cocoa, and 
enormous miisa, combined as it were in luxurious tufted bouqueis, 
right there behind the hou^ of AspinwalL Farther oUp between 
Asp in wad and Panama, was a great forest over which every- morn¬ 
ing and evening hung a reddish hoxe of exhalatioru—a real tropical 
forest with its feet in stagnant water, interlaced with lianas snd 
filled with the sound of one sea of gigantic orchids, palma, milk- 
treesn iron-tr*^ gnm-trecs+ 

Through hifl fidd^glass the old man could ace not only trc« and 
the broad leaves of bananaSp but even legions of monkeys and gTCBl 
marabous and Rocks of parrots^ rising at times like a rainbow' 
cloud over the forest. Skavinski knew such forces welL for after 
being wrecked on the Amazon he had wandered whole weeks among 
similar arches and thickets. He had seen how^ many dangers and 
deaths lie concealed under those wonderful and smiling exteriors. 
During the nights which he had spent In them he heard dose at 
band the sepulchral voices of howling monkeys and the roaring of 
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the jaguars; he saw gigantic Eerpcnts coiled lilce lianas on Ureea; 
he knew those slumbering forest lakes full of lorpedo-fi#h and «wann¬ 
ing with crocodiles; he knew iinder what a yoke man lives in those 
unexplored wildernesses in which are single leaves that exceed a 
man^s size ten times—wildernesses sw'arming with hloodHdrinkiDg 
moaquiloes, Ure-lctchw, and gigantic poisonous spiders. He had 
experienced that forest life hlmselfi had witnessed ih had passed 
through it; therefore it gave him the greater enjoyment to look from 
his height and gaze on those maios, admire their beauty, and he 
guarded from their treacherousness. His tower preserved him from 
every evih He left It only for a fevr hours on Sunday. He put on then 
his blue keeper^a coat wdth silver buttons, and hung his crosses on 
his breast. His milk-white head w'as raised with a certain pride when 
he heard at the door^ while entering the churchy the Creoles say 
among themselves* “We have an honorable lighthouse keeper and 
not a heretic* though he is a Yankee*'^ But he returned straightway 
after Mass to his island, and returned happy^ for he had still no 
faith in the mainland. On Sunday also he read the Spanish neivs- 
paper which lie bought in the l&wn, or the A'cmt YorA Herald^ which 
lie borrowed from Falconbridge; and he sought in it European 
news eagerly. I'be poor old heart on that lighthouse tower^ and in 
another hemisphere, was heating yet for its birthplace. At times too^ 
when the boat brought his daily supplies and water to the island, 
he Went down front the tower to tidk wit)i Johnson, the guard. But 
after a while he seemed to grow shy. He ceased to go to the town^ 
to read the papers and to go down to talk politica with Johnson. 
Whole weeks passed in this way, so that no one saw" him and he 
saw no one. The only signs that the old man was living were the 
disappearance of the provlaioni Lett on shore, and the light of the 
lantern kindled every evening widi the same rtgularily with which 
the Bun roije in the morning from the waters of those regions. 
Eiddcnlly, the old man had become Indilferent to the world. Home¬ 
sickness was not the cause, but just this—that even homesickness 
had passed into resignation^ The whole w^orld began now and ended 
for Skavirtski on his island. He hnd grown accustomed to the thought 
that he would not leave the tower till his death, and he simply forgot 
that there was an>ihing else besides it. Moreover, ho had becorne a 
mystic; hw mild blue eyes began to stare like the eyes of a child, 
and Were as if fixed on something at a distance. In presence of a 
surrounding uncommonly simple and great, the old man was losing 
the feeling of perBcnaiity; he was ceasing to exist 45 an indmdual. 
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WB* becoKiin^ inf;r|ied murs ai^d more in tlint whi^h intiilctsfn] him. 
He did not uoderstand BnvlJiin^ beyond bis environniefik; he fell 
only iiDconsciously, At last il seems !o him thet the heavens^ the 
water^ hie rock^ the tower, the golden sand^banks^ and the swollen 
sails^ the sea-mews^ the ehb and flow of the tide—all form a mi:g;lity 
unity, one enortnotis mysterious soul; that he b finking in that 
myatervT find feels that soul which Hves and lulls itself. He sinks and 
ifi rocked, forgets himself; and in that narrowing of his own fndi- 
vidual existence, in that half-waking half-sleeping, he has dis^ 
covered a rest so great that it nearly resembles half-death. 

But the aw-akening came. 

On a certain davp when the boat brought water and a supply of 
provisions. E^kavitiski came down an hour later from the tower, and 
saw that besides the usual cargo there was an additjonal package. 
On the outside of this package were postage stamps of the United 
States^ and the address i ^^Skavinski, Esq*,** was written on coarse 
canvas. 

The old man, with aroiiscd curiosity^ cut the canvas^ and saw 
books; he took one in hfe hand^ Looked at it and put it hack; 
thereupon his bandit began to tremble greatly. He eoveml his eyes 
as if he did not beliere them; il seemed to him as if he were dream- 
ing. The book was Poliih—what did that mean? Who could have 
sent the book? Clearly-^ it did not occtu to him at the finst rnoment 
that in the begmning of his lighthouse career he had read in the 
tferaW, borrowed from the consul, of the formation of a Polish 
society in New York, and had sent at once to that society half hif 
month s salary^ for which he had^ moreover, no tise on the tower. 
The society had sent him the books with thanks. The books came in 
ihe natural way; but at the first moment the old man could not 
seize those thoughts, Polish books in Aspinwall, on his lower^ amid 
his solitude—that was for him something uncommon, a certain 
breath from past dnics, a kind of miracle. Now it seemed to him^ 
as to those sailors ia the night, that something was calling him by 
nai!nc with a voit^ greatly beloved and nearly forgotten. He sal 
for a while with closed eycft, and was almost ceriaid that, when 
he opened them, the dream would be gone. 

The package^ ctil open, lay before him, shone upon dearly by 
the afterfioon sun, and on it was an open hook# When the old man 
stretched his hand toward it again, he heard in the stillnc» the 
beating of his own heart. He looked; it was poetry# On the outside 
stood printed Ln great letters ihe title, underneath the name of the 
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author. The name was not strange !□ Skavlrtski; lie saw that It be¬ 
longed to the great poet whose production he had read lit 1830 in 
Paris. Afterward^ when campaigning in Algiers and Spain, he had 
heard from his countrymen of the growing fame of the great seer; 
hut he waa so accustomed lo the musket at that time that he look 
no book ill handn In 1B49, he went to America, and In ihe adven¬ 
turous life which he led he hardly ever met a Pole, and never a 
Polish book. With the greater eagerness, iherefore, and with a live¬ 
lier beating of the heart, did hr tuni to the title-page. It seemed to 
him then that on hia lonely rock some solemnity is about to lake 
plaee. Indeed it was a moment of great calm and silence. The clocic# 
of AspinwaJ] were striking five in the aftemocm. Not a daud dark¬ 
ened the clear sky; only a few sea-mews were sailing through the 
air- The ocean was as if cradled to sleep. The waves on the share 
stammered quietly, spreading softly on the sand- In the distance 
the while houses of Aspinwah, and the wonderful groups of palm, 
were smiling. In truthn, there was someihmg there solemn^ calm, and 
full of dignity. Suddenly, in the midst of that calm of Nature, WM 
heard the ircmhling voice of the old man, w^ho read aloud as if to 
understand himself better: 

*Thou art like health, 0 my birthdand Litva! 

How much we should pri^te thee he only can know who has 
lost thee. 

Thy beauty in perfect adornment this day 

I see and describe, Iwcanae 1 am yearning for thee.” 

Hij voice failed SkavinskL The letters began to dunce before his 
eyes; something broke in his breast, and went like a wave from his 
heart higher and higher, choking his voice and pressing hi& throat- 
A moment more he controlled himself, aud read further; 


**0 Holy Lady, who guardest bright Chenstohova, 

Who ah i nest in Ostrohrama and preser^ cal 

The castle town Novgrodek with its trusty people, 

As Thou didst give me hack to healih in childhood^ 

When by my weeping mother placed beneath Thy care 
I raised my lifeless eyelids upward. 

And straightway walked onto Thy holy threshold. 

To thank Cod for the life restored — 

So by wonder now restore os to the bosom of our birthplace.^ 
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The swollrti broker through the rwlraint of hi® will, Ttie 

old mao aohbei]„ and threw hinwlf on the grouncl; his inilk-white 
hair wa 5 mingled with ihe sand of the sea. Forty yea« had paesed 
sinca he had seen his country^ and Cod know:s how many since he 
heard his native speech j and now that speech had come lo him 
itself—it had sailed to him over the ot^eafi^ and found him in solitude 
on another hemisphere—it so loved, so dear, so beautiful! In the 
sobbing which shoot him there was no pain—only a suddenly 
aroused immense love, iu the presence of which other things are as 
nothingp With that great weeping he had simply Implored lorgive- 
nesa of that beloved one, set aside because he bad grown so old, 
had become so accustomed to his solitary rock, and bad so forgotten 
it that in him ei'cn longing had begun to disappear. But now It 
returned as if by a miracle; therefore the heart leaped lu him* 

Momenia vanished one afier another; he lay there continually. 
The mews flew over the lighthoase,^ ^^rving as if alarmed for their 
old friend* The hour in which he fed them with the remnants nf his 
food had come; thetefore^ some of them flew downn from the lights 
house to him; then more and more cainc, and began to pick and 
shake their wings over his head* The sound of the w ings roused him. 
He had w'ept his fill, and had now' a certain calm and brighlnesa; 
but his eyes were as if inspired. He gave unw'ittingly all his provi¬ 
sions lo the blrda^ which rushe^l at him with an uproar^ and he 
himself took the book again. The sun had gone already behind the 
gardens and the forest of Panama, and was going ftlowly beyond 
the isthmus to the other ocean; but the Atlantic was full of light vet; 
m the open air there was still perfect vision; therefore^ he read 
further: 

**Now l3*ar my longing &oul to those forest slopes, to tho^ green 

meadows.*’ 

At last the dusk obliterates the letters on the while paper—Hhe 
dusk short as a twinkle. The old man rested hU bend on ibe rewrk, 
and closed his cyt^. Then **She who defendb bright Chenstohova** 
took his 5oul and transported tt to **those fields colored by various 
grain.” On the sky w'ere burning yet thoEe long stripes, red and 
golden^ and on those brightiiessca he was flying to beloved regions. 
The pine-woods were soundtnif in his ears; the streams of his native 
place were murmuring, ffe saw everything as it was; everything 
asked him, ^'I>o5t remember?*' He rememheril He sees broad fields| 
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between the fields, wood and villages. It » night iidw. At thU hour 
hU lantern usually illuminates the darkness of the aea; but ndw he 
is In his native village. Ilis old head has dropped on bis breast, and 
he is dresming* Pi^rfures are passing before his eyes quickly, and a 
little disorderly. He does not see the house m which he was born, 
for war had destroyed it; he does not see his father and mother^ 
for they died when he was a child; hut stilt the village is as if he 
had left it yesterday'—the line of cottages with lights in the windows^ 
the mound, the mill, the two ponds opi»sile each other, and thun- 
dering all night w'lth a chorus of frogs- Once he had been on guard 
In that village all nighty now that past stood before bint at once in a 
series of views. He is an Uhlan again, and he stands there on guards 
at a distance is the public-house; he lookj wttli awimmjjig eyes. 
There la thundering and singing and shouting amid the ailence of 
the night, with voices of fiddles and bass-viols ”0-ha! U-ha!” Then 
the Uhlans knock out fire with their hoi^hoes, and it is wearisome 
for him there on his horse. The hourB drag on slowly; at last the 
lights arc quenched: now as far as the eve reafthea there is mist, 
and mist impenetrable; now the fog risea^ eiddentiy from the fields^ 
and embraces tlie whole work! with a whitish cloud. You would say, 
a complete ocean. But that is fields; soon the land-rail will he heard 
in the darkness, and the bitterns will caU from the reeds. The night 
Is calm and cool—in truth, a Polish night! In the distance the pine- 
wood is sounding without wind. like the roll of the sea. Soon dawn 
will whiten the east. In fact, the cocks are beginning to crow behind 
the hedges. One answers to another from cottage to cottage; the 
storks are screaming aomewhere on high. The Uhlan feels wdl and 
brighL Someone bad spoken of a battle tomorrow. Hell that will 
go on, like nil the others, with shouting, witli fiutterings of flaglets. 
The young blood is playing like a trumpet, though the night cook 
it. But it is dawning. Already night i& growing pale; out of the 
shadows come forests, the thickeU a row of cottages, the milL the 
poplars. The well U squeaking like a metal banner on a tower. What 
a beloved land, beautiful in the rosy gleam* of the moming! Oh* 
the one Land, the one land! 

Quiet! the watchful picket hears that someone is approaching. 01 
course, they are ccunifig to reheve the guard. 

Suddenly some voice is heard above Sknvin!!ki : 

“Here, old man! Get up! Whofa the matter? 

The old man openi his eyes, and looks with wonder at the person 
standing before him. The remnants of the dream-visions struggle in 
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kb head with realily. At last the vbicrna p^ale and vaiibh. Before kiin 
atafids Johnson^ the harkar guide. 

‘^Wbafa this?” asked Johnson $ **afe you side?'* 

•*No." 

'^Yoti didn^t light ike lantern. You muit leave your piace% A 
veasd from Sl Ceromo wa^ wrecked on the bar. It b lucky that no 
Ode waa drowneck or you would go to trial. Gel mlo the boat with 
me; youll hear the rest at the CoMolate.” 

The old man grew pale; in fact he had not lighted the lantern 
that night. 

A few days Lsler^ Skavinaki wa* seen on the deck of a steanieT, 
which waa going from Aspinwall to New YorL The poor man bad 
lost hb place. There opened before him new,roads oI wandering; 
the wind had lorn that leaf away again to whirl it over lands and 
fleas, to sport with It till satisfied. The old man had failed greatly 
during those few daya, and was bent over; ooly hb eyes were 
gleaming. On hb new^ road of life he held at hb breast his book, 
which from time to time he pressed with hii hand aa if in fear lhat 
that too might go from him. 


SOLOMON 

SOLOMON (Hebrew, lOib Century^ i^cj. Kingly (Kwf and pl^iS^3sopbcf* Moat 
powerful ruler of the monirehy. Dr^utlier^ bnilder and refurmicr. 

The exceptioAallr lyrkial, eiocic ’^Song of Soiish,^ aiiHbnlod lo him, haa been 
eOiilcsaIr dupciied and Inierpreted by BchDian—the commonest ind ntoat 
ingeniQua inlexpreUtka being that it ia an allegory. 

**TfIE SONG OF SOLOMON^" 

IV 

Ben OLD* thftu art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; thou hast 
doves" eyes vdlhin thy locked ihy hair b os a flock of goals, that 
appear from mount Gilead. 

Tliy teeth are Ukc a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which 
came op from the washing; whereof every one bear twins, and none 
is barren among them. 

Thy tips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech b comely; 
thy temples are like a piece of a pomegranate within thy locks. 
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Thy nccic is )ik« ih^ tower of David bnilded for an armoary* 
whereon there liang a thousand buoklerE^ aU shidds of mighty men. 

Thy two brtast ore like two young roes that are twins which 
feed among the Ihi^ 

Until the day hreak^ and the shadows flee away, I will g« me to 
the monntain of myrrh, and to the hUl of frankincense. 

Thou an aU fair, my love: thc« is no spot in thee. 

Come with me from Lebanon, jny apouae, with me from I^banon; 
look from the top of Amana, from ihe lop of Shenir and Hermonj. 
from the lions^ dona, from the mountains of the leopards. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sinter^ my spouse; thou hast 
ravished my heart wilh one of thine eyeft» witJi one chain of ihy 
neck. 

How fair is thy love, tny sliter* my apoase! How much better is 
thy love than wine I and the smetl of thine ointments than oil spices! 

Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb: honey and milk 
are under thy tongue; and the smell of thy garments is like the smell 
of Lebanon. 

A garden Inclosed is my sisteit my spouse; u spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed. 

Thy plants are an orchard of pomf^auates, with pleasant fruits: 
camphire., with spikenard. 

Spikenard and saffron; calamus and ciimamon, with all trees of 
frankincense; myrrh and aloes. With all the chief spices: 

A fountain of gardens, a well of living watem, and streams from 
Lebanon. 

Awake, 0 north wind; and come, thou sooth; blow upon my 
garden, tliat the spices thereof may Row out. Let my bdoved coma 
into his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits. 

V 

1 AH come into my garden, my sister, my spouse: I have gathered 
my myrrh with my spice; I have eaten tny honeyeomh with my 
honey; I have drunk my wine with my milk: eat, 0 fdends; drinkf 
yea, drink ahunilantly, O beloved. 

1 sleep, but my heart waketh: it Is the voice of my beloved that 
knockclh, saying. Open to me, my sister, my kvc, my dove, my 
kindeflled: for my head is hlJed with dew^ and my locks with the 
drops of the night. 

1 have put od my coat; how shaU 1 put it on? I have washod my 
feet; how shall 1 defile them? 
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My put in his hand by the kale af the door^ and my 

bowels were ]inovet;l for hiiri. 

1 rose up to open lo my beloved' and my hands dropped with 
myrrh, and my fingers with gweet smelling myrrh, upon the handles 
of the lock- 

I opened to lay beloved^ but my beloved had withdrawn hliuseif, 
and was gone: my soul fuHed when he spalce: I seught himp but 1 
could not find him; I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

The watchmen that went about the city found me, they smote me, 
they wounded me; the keepers of the walls took away my Tell 
from me* 

1 charge you, 0 daughters of Jerusalem^ if ye find my beloved, 
that ye tell him, that 1 am sick of love. 

What Ls thy beloved more tbaji another beloved^ O thou fairest 
among Women? What b thy beloved more than another beloved, 
that ilmu dost so charge us? 

My beloved is white and ruddy, the cbiefest among ten thousand. 

Hia head is as the moat fine gold, his locks are biLshy, and black 
as a raven. 

His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivera of waters, washed 
with milk, and fitly set. 

His checks are ns a bed of spices, as sweet flowers: hli lips like 
lUiea, dropping sweet smelling myrrh. 

His hands arc as gold rings set with the beryl: hb beUy is as 
bright ivory overlaid with sapphires^ 

His legs are a^ pillars of marble, set upon socketi of fine gold: 
hb cotiolenance h as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

fliE mouth is mast sweet: yea, he U altogether lovely^ Thb is my 
beloved, and thb Is my friend, 0 daughters gf Jerusalem. 


SOMADEVA 

SOMADEVA (Smskrtn llth CcDtucr). l^aenduy Ksjhmir Brmliniiit. laltie 
kmnwa nf hii life. fUs cricliraird collecElnin of Maries, TAf Octm n/ lAe 
Sireami cf Slery, 1 a bajf4 oa a sliQ eirlier cdlleclioar 

DEFASMITA 

Teiere is a eily in the world famous under the name of TimTalipta+ 
and in that city there was a very rich merchant named Dhanadalta- 
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And he, being childles^p a^^embled many Srohmattf and said to them 
with due respect, *Tflke such sKeps as will procure me n son soon ” 
Then tbo5e BrihmBus said to him! “This is not at all diHicolt* lor 
Bralimans can accomplish all things in tliis world by means of cere* 
nLonics in accordance with the Sciiptuies. To give you an instance^ 
there was in old times a king who had no sous^ and he had a hundred 
Hud five wives in his harem. And by menus of a sacrifice to procure 
a son, tiiere was bom to him o son named Jantu, who was Jike the 
rising of the new moon to the eyes of his wives, Ontc on a time 
m ant bit the boy on the thigh as he w'as crawling about on his 
knees^ so that he was very unhappy and sobbed loudly^ Thereupon 
the whole harem was full of confused lamenUtica, and the king 
himself shrieked opt *My son! my son;' like a common man^ The 
boy was soon comfort^, the ant having been removed, and the king 
blamed the misfortune of hhi only having one son as the cause of 
all his grief. And he asked the Brahmans in his afliction if there 
was any expe<licnt hy which he might obtain a Urge number of 
children. They answered, ^0 king, there is one eatpedient open 
to youj you mu^^t slay this sou and offer up tU liis flesh in the fire- 
By smelling the smeM of that sacrifice aU thy wives will obtain sons.' 
VS^cn he heard that, the king had the whole ceremony performed as 
they directs]; and he obtained as many sous as he hail wives. 
So we can obtain a son for you al-so by a burnt-offering.^ Whm 
they had said thU to Dhemadatta, the Brahmans, after a sscrLficial 
fee had teen promised them, performed a secrifice: then a son w^as 
born to that merebaut. That sou was called Cuhoscjia, and he gradu¬ 
ally grew up to man^s estate. Then hia father Dhanadatta began to 
look out for a wife for hini« 

Then hia father went with that son of his to another country, on 
the pretence of traffic, but really to get a daughtcr^iu-lnw. There he 
asked an exceticiu tnerchant of the name of Dharmagupta to give 
him his daughter named Devaamita for his son Cuhasi^na^ But 
Dharmaguptar w’as tenderly attached to his daughter, did not 
approve of that connecUan, reflecting that the dty of TamroMpla 
was vary far off+ But when Oevasmila beheld that Cuhasena, her 
mind was immediately attracted by his virtues, and she was set 
on abandoning her relationsT and so she made an assignation with 
him by meonsi of a confidante, and went away from that country 
at night with her beloved and his father. When they reached Tarrt^ 
ralipta they were married^ and the niiods of the young couple were 
firmly knit together by the bond of mutual lovt, Then Guhasena^s 
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father died^ and ha himself web [U|Ked by his relations to go to the 
country of Kataha for the |iurpo9c of trafhokbg; but his wife Do- 
Yaamita was too jealoua to approve of that orpeditJorL, fearing 
exceedingly that he would be attracted by soioe other lady. TheOr 
m his wife did not approve of it, and hi^ relations hept Inciting him 
to lit Cuhasenat whose miod was hrmly set on doing his duty» was 
bewildered. Then he went and performed a vow in the temple of 
the god^ observing a rigid fast, trusting that the god would show bJni 
some way out of his difficulty. And his wife Devasmitd also per 
formed a vow with him: then Siva was pleased to appear to that 
couple in a dream: and giving them two red lotuses the god said 
to them, ^Tokc each ot you one of these lotuses in your hand^^ 
And if either of you shall be unfaithful during your separation^ the 
lotus in the hand of the other shall fade, hqt not otherwise.” After 
hearing this+ the tw^o woke up, and each beheld in the hand of the 
other a red lotus, and it seemed as If they had got one another's 
hearts. Then Guhssena set out^ lotus in hand, but Devasmita re^ 
mained in the house with her eyes fixed upon her flowefi Guhasena 
for his part Cfulcldy reached the country of Kataha, and began to 
buy end sell jewels there. And four young merchants in that country, 
seeing that that unfading lotus was ever In his hand, were greatly 
astonished. Accordingly they got him to their house by an artifice^ 
and made him drink a great deal of wine^ and then asked him the 
history of the lotus, and he being intoxicated told them the whole 
story. Then those four young merchants^ knowing that Guhasena 
would take a long time to complete his sales and purchases of jewels 
and other wares, planned togetheri like rascals as they were, the 
oeduction of his wife out of curiosity^ and eager to accomjdisb it 
set out (|uididy for T^ralipta without their dqiarture being noticed- 
There they cast aboul for some instrument, and at la?t had tecourse 
to a female ascetic of the niunr of Yogokaramdika, who lived in a 
sanctuary of Buddha; and Lhey^ said to her in an affectionate manner^ 
“Reverend madam, if our object a accomplished by your help, we 
will give you much wealth.” She answcied them: “No doubt you 
young men desire some woman in this city^ so tell me aU about it, 
1 will procure you the object of your desire. What woman do you 
desire? I will quickly procure her for you.” When they heard that 
they said, ^Procure us an Interview with the wife of the merchant 
Guhasena named Devasmita.^ When she heard that, the ascetic un¬ 
dertook to manage that husinesa for them, and she gave those young 
merchants her own house to reside in. Then she gratified the &es> 
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VAI115 Culiaseni^s hoiw with of sweetmeats arid ether thlngSt 
and afterwords entered k with her puplL TheOj, m she spprDOched 
the private rooms of Devasmil^ a Itcmnd, that was fosteticd there 
with a chaitij would not let her come near^ but Qp]>osed her entroriee 
jn the most determined way. Then Dcvasmiia seeing her^ of her 
own accord sent a maid, and had her brought in, Lhinldttg to berseJl, 
“What can ihia person be come for?’^ After she had entered, the 
wicked ascetic gore DevasTCLita her blessings and treating the vnrtuouH 
woman with afTocted respect, said to her, “I have alwaj’s had a desire 
to see you, but to-day I saw yon in a djream, therefore 1 have come 
to risit you with impatient eagem^; and my mind » afflicted at 
beholding you separated from your husband, for beauty and youth 
are waited when one is deprived of the society of one’s beloved.** 
With thU and many other speebes of the same kind she tried to gain 
the confidence of the virtuous woman in a short intervieWT and then 
taking leave of her she relumed to her own house. On the second 
day she took with her a piece of meat fall of pqjper dust, and went 
again to the house of Devasmita, and there she gave that piece of 
meat to the hound at the door, and the hound gobbled it up, pepper 
and all. Then owing to the pepper dust, the tears flowed in profusion 
from the animara eyes, and her nose began to run. And the cunning 
ascetic immediately went into the apartment of Deva^mit^ who 
received her hospilably, and b^an to cry. When Dei^asmita asked 
why sbe shed tears, she said witb affected reluctance: “My friend, 
look at this hound woeping outside here. Tins creature recognised me 
to-day as having been its companion in a former birth, and began 
to weep^ for that reason my teara gushed through pitv-^ When she 
heard that, and saw that hound outdde apparcnlly weeping, De^'os* 
mjTa thought for a moment lo herself, **Whai can be the meaning of 
this w'onderful sightThen the ascetic said to hcf, *' My daughter, 
in a former birth, 1 and that hound were the two wivfs of a certain 
Brahman. And our husband frequently went about to other countries 
on embassies by order of the king. Now' while ho was away from 
home, 1 lived at my good will and pleasure, and so did not cheat 
the elements^ of which I was composed, and my senses, of ihdr 
lawful enjoyment. For considerate tre-almcni of the dements and 
senses Is held to be the highest duty. Therefore I have been horn 
in this birth with a recollection of my former existcnne. Rut she, 
in her former life, ihrongh ignorance, confined al! her attention to 
the preservation of her character* therefore, f^hc has been degraded 
and bom again as one of the canine race, however, she loo remem* 
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licf former The wUc DevaMmha ^icl ^o herself, *TTiia 

IS a novel conception of duly; no doubt this woman has laid a treach¬ 
erous snare for me”; and so she said to her^ ^^Reverend lady^ for thia 
long time I have been ignorant of this dirty^ so procure me an 
interview with some charming man/^ Then the ascetic said, *Tlicrc 
are residing here some young tnerchants that have come from an¬ 
other country, so 1 wilt bring them to you,” When she had paid 
this, the ascetic returned home delighted, and Dev'asmita of her 
own accord said Id her maids r ^^No doubt those acoutidrelly young 
rnerchants, whocFtr they may be* have seen ihot unfading lotus in 
the hand of my husband^ and have on some occasion or other,^ when 
he wns drinking wine, asked him out ol curiosity to tell the whole 
story of It and have now come here from that island to dmivo me, 
and this wfrked a.*cctic is employed by them. So bring quickly some 
wine mixed with Datura, and when you have brought it have a 
doge's fnol of iron mode os quickly as posaible*^ When Dcvasmltd 
had given these orderB* ihe maids eiecutcd them faithfully^ and one 
of the maids, by her orders^ dressed herself up to resemble her mis¬ 
tress, The ascetic for her part chose out of the parly of four 
merchants (each of whom in his eagerness said-—“Let me go 
fin?t”—) one mdividtiaL and brought him with her* And concealing 
him in the dres? of her pupil, she Introduced him in the evening into 
the house of DevasmitA, nnd coming out* disappeared. Then that 
maicL who was disguised as Devasmiti. enurteouaiy persuaded the 
vDung merchant to drink some of that wine drugged with Datum. 
That liquor^ like his own immodestv, rohhed him of his sottaes, and 
then the maids took away his clothes and other eq'ulpments and 
left him stark naked; then they branded him on ihe forehead with 
the mark of a dog s foot, and during the nlghi took him and pushed 
him inlo a ditch full of filth. Then he recovered consciousnes!i in the 
last watch of the night, and found himself plunged in a ditch, ns 
it were the hell Arichi assigned to him by his sins. Then he got up 
and washed himself and went to the house of the female nscetic. in 
n state of misery, feeling with his fingers the mark on his forehead. 
And when he got there, he told his friends that he had been robbed 
on the way, in order that he might not be ihe only person made 
ridiculous. And the next morning he sat with a clolh wrapped round 
his branded forehead, giving as an excuse that he had a headache 
from keeping awake so long, and drinking too much. In the same 
way the next young merchanl was maltreated, when he goi to the 
house of Devasmito, and when he returned home stripped, he saidp 
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“1 pul on my ornamente ihtte, and as I was coniin^ out I irtfM 
plundered by robbers^’^ In the moming Ke sLso, on tht pita of a 
headache, pul a wrapper on lo enver hla branded forehead. 

In the same way all the four young merchants suffered in turn 
branding and ether humiliatinf treatment though they concealed 
the fact. And they went away from the place, without revealing to 
the female Buddhisit ascetic the ill treatment they had experienced, 
hoping that she would aufler in a similar way. On ihc nest day the 
ascetic went with her disciple to the house of Devagmila, much 
delighted at having accDmp1ie>hed what she undertook to do. Then 
Devasmita received hr courieouslyr find made her drink wine drugged 
with Datura, offered as a sign of gratitudcp When she and her dis¬ 
ciple were intoxicated with it, that chaste urife cut off their ears 
and noses, and flung them also into a filthy pool. And being dis¬ 
tressed by the thought that perhaps these young merchants might 
go and slay her husband, she told the whole circtunslance to her 
mother-in-law. Then her mother-indaw said to her, daughter, 

you have acted nobly, but possibly some misfortune may happen 
to my aon in consequence of what you have done.*^ 

So the wise Devasmita forthwith put on the dress of a mcrchanL 
Then she embarked on a ship, on the pretence of a fnercantile 
expedition, and cnmc to the counTry of Kalaha where her husband 
was. And when she arrived lb ere, i^be saw that hujtband of hrrs, 
(luhaseniL, in the midpl of a circle of merchants, like consolation in 
external bodily form. He seeing her afar off m the dress of a man, 
as it were, drank her in with his eyes, and thought to himself. Who 
may this merchant he that looks so like my beloved wife? So 
Dcvasmila went and represented lo ihe king thnt sbe bad a petition 
lo make^ and asked him to us^cmble all his subjects. Then the king 
full of curiosity aMemblcd all the citutens, and sasd to that ladv 
disguised as a merchant^ ■'^Whal is your pettlion? Then Devasmita 
said, "*Thrrc are residing here in your midst four slaves of mine 
who have escaped, let the king make them over to me.^ Then the 
king said lo her, "*A1I the citizens are present here, so look at 
one in order to recognise him* and lake those slaves of yours^. Then 
she seised upon ihe four young morchants. whom she haii before 
treated in such a humiliating way in her tiouse^ and who had 
wrappers bound round their heads. Then ihe merchants, who were 
there, flew in a passion, and said to heTr ‘^These lire the mhs of cIlb- 
tinguished merchants^ how then can they be your slaves? Then f=hs 
answered them* “U you do nol believe what I say, osamine their 
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f&Tthea(k whidli T nmrked with a foot.” They conKflted^ and 
removing the head-iVToppers of these ioutj they dl beheld the dog*^ 
fool on their foreheads# Then nil the merchants were abashed^ and 
the king, being astonished, himself asked Deiosmita what all this 
meant. She told ihe whole story^ and all the people hurst out langh- 
irtg, and the king said to the lady, “Tliey are your slaves by the 
best of tltles+” Then the other merchants paid a large sum; of money 
to the chaste wife, to redeem those four from slavery, and a fine to 
the king^s treasury. Devasmita received that money, and recovered 
her husband, and being honoured by alt good men, returned then 
to her own city TamralLpta, and she was never afterwards separated 
from her beloved. 


SOPHOCLES 

SOPHOCLES (Greek, 496406 a,C.t. Eailv aust«[r ot the dnmi, miI lo 
Ae^chvluft m tlBlr itid raaL U laid to liAve mirodoced third ndtor laid the 
drami, and mule each play b uml instead of pan el n tiHoKT# Of hla 123 
playa, 7 auniirev Amaiig thtm: Antigotie, Elvira, Afax^ O^Hpas Tjranntis. 
Notihle to'r bumuiiing hia characters and for ekillfu] play conitructidD. 


ANTIGONE 

Antigone, the daughter of CEdipus, having buried her father, 
returns to Thebes, ^cocles and Polynices, her brolherB, having 
fallen by each other's hand, the kingdom devolves on Creotip their 
uncle# TTic tragedy of Antigone begins with Creon^s edict for¬ 
bidding the rite* of burial to Polynicea, bb a traitor, and threatening 
with death any one who should dare to bury him. In violation of 
the decree, AnOgone sprinkles dusi and poura libations over the 
body of her brother, but is arrested aud condemned to be immureiJ 
in a cave. Tircaiafl, the seer, warns Creon that the offended people 
will rage, that his cities shall be polluted and his palace filled wiih 
woe. Creon relents and gives orders for the burial of Polyniccs, 
and goes himself to free Antigone# He Is loo latet she has killed 
herself, and her lover, Creon*^s son Hsmon, lies slain by her side- 
In the meantime. Eurydicc, the queen* has stabbed herself before 
the altar. Aa the play doses, Creou Is lU utter misery* 




ANTIGONE BEFORE KING CR£ N 
Guards bring in Afjiigon€ 

Guard. 1 €Dme, ftllhough I swore the cofttr*i7» 

Bringing ihU maiden^ whom tn ttci wc fQoiid 
Decking the grove. 

And novr^ 0 king^ take her, and aa ihou wilt. 

Judge and convict 

Creon. How and where wm it that ye seixed and brought her? 

Guards She wft«j In act of burying^ Thou knoweii alL 

Cre&n^ Deal know and righUy speak the tale tLcu tell'tft? 

Guards I saw Her burying that Mlf-same corpse 
Thou bed^st m not to bury. Speak I clear? 

Creon. How was ahe seen, and taken in the ad? 

Guard. The matter passed m follows?—When we t-tnCj 
With all those dreadful threats of ihme upon us. 

Sweeping away the dust which, lightly apreod. 

Covered the corpse, and laying stripped and lore 
The tainted carcase, on the hill wre sat 
To windward, shunning the infected air, 

Each stirring up his fellow with strong words. 

!f any shirked his duty. This went on 
Some time. Until the glowing orb of day 
Stood in mid heaven, and the scorching heat 
Fell on us. Then a sudden whirlwind rose. 

A scourge from heaven, raising squalls Ofi earth, 

And filled the plain, the leafage stripping bare 
Of aU the forest, and the air^s vast space 
Was ihkk and troubled, and we closed our eyen^ 

Until the plague the Gods had sent was post; 

And when it ceased, a weary lime being gone, 

The girl is seen, and with a bitter cry, 

Sbrili as a bird's^ when it beholds its nesl 
All emptied of its infant brood, she wails; 

Thus she, when she beholds the corpse all stripped, 

Groaned loud with many moanings, and she called 
Fierce curses down on those who did the deed. 

And in her hand she brlngH some fine, dry dust. 

And from a vase of bronze, well wrought, upraised. 

She pours the three iibadons o'er the dead. 
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And Wftp beholding^ grve ber chase forthwith^ 

And run her dawiip naught terHficd at us. 

And then we charged her with the former doed^ 

As well as this. And nothing she denied- 
But this to me hath hittR- is and sweet. 

For to escape oneVself from id is sweet, 

But to bring Friends to irotihle, this is hard 
And painful. Yet my nature bids me count 
Above all these things safety for myself^ 

Creon fto Antigone). Thoa, then—yes+ thou, who hend^st thy 
face to earth— 

Confeasest thou, or dost deny the deed? 

Ariiig. I own I did it, and will not deny. 

Creon fio Guard Co thou ihy way, wherever thy will may 
choose, 

Freed from a weighty charge. 

(E±U CiMirrf.^ 

(To ^nfigonej* And now lor thee. 

Say in few words^ not lengthening out thy speech, 

Knew’gl thou the edicts which forbade these things? 

Aniig. I hnew them. Could I fall ? Full clear were they* 

Creon. And thou didst dare to disobey these laws? 

Antig, for it was no* Zeus who gave them forth, 

Nor Justice, dweUing with the Cods beJow, 

Who traced these laws for all the sons of men \ 

Nor did 1 deem thy edicts strong enough^ 

That thou, a mortal roeit, shouldst over^pass 
The unwritten laws of Cod that know not change* 

They are not of to-day nor yesterday^ 

But live for ever, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. Not through fear 

Of any mau^s resolve was I prepared 

Before the Gods to hear the penalty 

Of sinning against these- That I should die 

I knew, (how should I not?) though thy decree 

Had never spoken. And, before my time 

If I shall die, I reckon this a gain: 

For whoso lives^ as J, In many woes, 

How can it be but he shall gain by death? 
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And so for mt to bear thb doom of thine 
Haa nothing piuiiful^ But, if 1 hud left 
My mother^E son iiaburiod on his death. 

In that 1 ahonld have sneered ; but in thifi 
1 suffer not. And should I &eem to thee 
To do a foolbh deed^ "tb simply this,— 

I bear the charge of folly from a f ool^»»»« 

And yet how could 1 higher glory gain 
Than placing my true brother in his tomb? 

There ia not on* of these but would confess 
[t pleases themt did fear uol seal their ltps+ 

The tyronfs might in much besides eiceb^ 

And it may do and lay whatever it wUL 
Creon, Of all the race of Cadmos tho u alone 
Look^sl thus upon the deed^ 

Aiutg, They see it too 
As 1 do.^ but thetr tongue is tied for thee, 

Creon* Art not ashamed against their thoughts to think? 

An tig. There is naught base in honoring ouf own blood. 

Creon. And was he not thy kin who fought against him? 

Antig^ Yea^ brother, of one father and one mother* 

CreorK Why then give honor which dishonors him? 

Antig^ The dead l^low will not repeat thy words. 

Creon. Yes, tf thou give Like honor to the godless. 

Andg^ It was his brother^ not hill alnvct that died. 

Creon. Wasting this land, while Ac died fighting for it. 
jfnft'g. Yet Hades etili craves equal rites lor all. 

CreoTu The good craves not the portion of the bad. 

/f nlfg. Who knows if this be holy deemed below? 

Creon. Not even when he dies can foe be friend* 

Antig. My nature leads to sharing love, not hale. 

Creon* Go then bdow; and if thou must have love:. 

Love them. While I live, women shall not rule, 

ANTIGONE AND JSMENE 

Tsmene^ sister of AntigonOt had in fear of the king^s decree 
refused to join her in performing the burial rites for her brother 
Poly nines. But when Antigone is arrested, Ismene ia willing and 
eager to share her fate* 

Enter Ismcnr, fed £n Ay j^Wenrfonts 
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Chorus^ Ami, !o! litti^e at ihc gale 
Caioes steading tears of siaterlir regard, 

Aad oW her brow a gathering cloud 
Mars the deep roaeatc hliiah, 

Bedewing her fair cheek. 

Creon fto^ /smeaej. And thou who, creeping as a riper creeps 
Didst drain my life in seeirt, and 1 knew not 
Thai 1 was rearing two accursed ones, 

Subverters of my throw e.-^ome, IcIJ me, then. 

Will thou confess thou toobl thy part in this> 

Or w'ill thou swear tlion didst not know of it? 

/jn), I did the deed, if she did go; with her 
I share the guilty and bear an equal blame, 

Atttig. ^'ay, justic« will not suffer thh, for thoit 
Didst not consent, nor did I Jet thee join. 

hm. Nay, in thy troubles, I am not ashamed 
In the same boat with thee to share thy fate. 

Antig, Who did il. Hades knows, and those hdow: 

1 do not love a friend who loves in words. 

Ism. Do not, my sister, pul me lo such shame. 

As not to let me join in death with thee, 

And so to pay due reverence to the dead. 

Share not my deaUr, nor make thine own this deed 
Thou hadst no hand in* My death shall aidhce. 

Ism. What life lo me ift aweel, bereaved of thee? 

Save thou thyself^ I grudge not thy escape. 

Ism, Ah, woe is mel and muo! f Tnifg ihy fate ? 

Antig. Thou mad St thy choice lo I be, and 1 to die. 

Jsm. T'was not Iwatise I failed to speak my thoughts. 

Aniig, To these didst thou, to those did I seem wise* 

And yet the o Bence is equal in lis both, 

Antig. Take courage. Thou do«t live. My soul long since 
Hath died to render service to the dead. 

Creoa. Of these two girls the one goes mad but now. 

The other ever since her life began. 

Ism, E^cn flOt 0 kin^; no mind that ever lived 
Stands firm in evil days, but goes astray. 

Creon. Thine did, when, with the vile, vile deeds thou choMSL 
Ism. How could I live without her presence here? 

Creon. Speak not of presence. She is here no more* 

Ism. And wilt thou slay ihy son^s betrothed bride? 
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Creon* Full m&ny a field, dicre is which he maf ptough^ 
hm. None lihe ihfil plighted IroTh "iwtxl him and her. 

Creon. Wives (hat are vile 1 love not for my softs. 

Ism. Ah^ dearesl H5Einoft+ how thy father shames thee! 

Creon. Thou with that marriage doat but vex my souL 
Chor. And wilt thou rob thy son of her he loved? 

Creon^ *Tis Death, not K shall break the marriage off. 

ChoT* Her doom iE hxed, it seems^ then. She must die# 

CreoFi. Fixed, yes, by me and thee- No more delay^ 

Lead them within, ye slaves^ These must be kept 
Heftceforth as women, suffered not to roam; 

For even Ivoldesl natures shrink in fear 
When they see Hades overshadowing life. 

KING CEDIFUS 

The terrible story of CEipus had a strong fasclnatioii for the 
Greeks^ as ihu^traling the conflict of moral laws and the iiuprcmacy 
of destiny. LaiuSt King of Thch®, learned from the oracle of 
Apollo, at Delphi, that he was deetmed to perish by the hand of 
his own son. He ordered bis wife Jocasta, therefore, to destroy the 
infant. She gave it to a herdsman, who left itp tied with ihongH, on 
Mount Cithjeron^ But a Hhepherd of Corinth found the babe and 
delivered it to King PoLybus^ who adopted it as his own chlld^ and 
called it fXdipiis (Swollen-foot). When grown up^ (Edipus is told 
by the oracle that he would slay his father and marry his mother. 
On his relum to Corinth He met Laius in a narrow pass and, in a 
dispute about the road, slew him. Passing to Thebes, he destroyed 
the Sphinx, a monster trilieh had been inRieting damage on the 
city. QEIdipus was, therefore^ raised to the throne and the widowed 
Jocasta receives him as her husband. A pestilence arise*, and the 
oracle declare* that It cannot be nbaTed until the murder of Laius 
is avenged. Chi investigation the appalling secret is discovered, 
whereupon Jocasta commits auicidep and CEdipua tears out hta own 
eyes and goes into exile- 

/ocojfo. Princes oF Thebes, we deemed it ruoet to seek 
The temples of the gods, and in our hands 
These votive wreaths, this odoroui incense hear« 

The soul of CEdipos on a wild sea 
Of anxious care is tossed —nor^ as becomes 
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The prudent^ weiglia ty former nrades 
Thi? fate reaponse^ hut fend? a willing ear 
To ill who Bpeah of terror?. Sinee my voice 
Avail? no more, LycffaJi king, to ihoc 
1 fly, for thou art nearest to our need. 

And come in prayer a FUpplbnt to thy ?hrine, 

That thou may St grant m thine auji|>icloui¥ aid; 

Since all now tremble, when w^e tho? behold 
Our very pilot shuddering and appalled^ 

£rr^er Corinthian 

Co™tAian, Can ye inform me, stranger?, where yotn- king^ 
Great CEdipu?, hi? regal stale maintains; 

Or, if ye know, where I may find the monajxh? 

CAo™. These are ih* imperial hall?—he i? within^^— 

This ig his wffe, the mother of hb children. 

Cor, Blest may she be, and over with tbe bleat 
Hold glad communion; to her royal lord 
A most accomplifihed consorts 
Joe. Equal joy 

Attend thee, stranger,—thy kind in'ceting claiiti? 

This due return of courtesy. But say„ 

Whence earnest thou to our Thehes, and what thy tidings? 

Cor, Joy to thy house, O lady 1 and thy ford^ 

Joe, What joy?—and from what region art thou come? 

Cor, From Corinth. At my worda thou wilt rejoice: 

Why shouldst thou not—yet fond regret? will rise- 
J&c^ What dost thou mean, and whence this two-fold Influence? 
CoK The asf^mbled Slate? of Isthmus, rumor tells. 

Will choose thy lord in mount the vacant throne. 

Joe. How vacant? Reigns not Poly bus in Corinth ? 

Cor^ No more!—His only kingdom i? the tomb. 

/or. Haste, haste, attendant, and convey with speed 
These tidings to your lord. Vain oracles! 

Where are your hodings now? My CEdipus, 

Fearing to slay this man, forsook hL? country; 

Now Fate^ and not his hand^ hath laid him low* 

Enter CEdipas 

(EdiptiS-r Why^ my belov'od Jotasta^ has thon sent 
To bid my presence hither? 
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FJpar this man—- 

Att«ni] \m tidingSt aad observe the cnA 
Of these most true end reverend oracles. 

(Ed. Who is this stranger—with what mewnige charged? 
Joc^ He IB from Corttilb, thence despatched to tell thee 
That Poly bus, ihy father^ is no more. 

CEd, What saycst thou, stranger? Be thyself the speaker. 
Cor. Then, in plain terins+ the king Ls dead and gone. 
(Ed, Died he by treason, or the diance of sickness? 

Cor. Slight ills distntaa the aged to their rest. 

(Ed* Then by disease, it seems, the monarch died. 

Cor. And bowed beneath a withering weight of years. 
(Ed. Hal ifl it tbus? Then, lady, who would heed 
The P)thiaD shrine oraeuiar, or birds 
Clanging in air, by whose vain auspices 
I was fore-doomed the murderer of my father? 

In the still silence of the tomb he sleeps. 

While 1 am here—the fatal sword untouched. 

Unless he languished for hb absent child, 

And I was thus the author of hia doom. 

Now in the grave he lies, and with him rest 
Those vain predictions, worthy of our acom. 

/oc. CHd T not tell thee ibb before? 

(Ed, Thou dicbh 
But terror urged me onward. 

J&c* Banish now 
This vain solicitude. 

(Ed. Should I not fear 
The dart pollution of my molherb bed? 

Joe. Oh, why should mortals fear, when fortune^* sway 
Rules all, and wariest foresight nought avails? 

Best to live on unheeding, m thou mayht. 

(Ed. Phoebus foretold that t should w'ed my mother. 

And shod with impious hand a father’s blood. 

For thb I fled my own CoruithiBn towers 
To sect a distant home—^ihat home was blest; 

Though still t tangubhed to embrace my parents. 

Cor, This fear then urged thee to renotmcc thy country? 
(Ed. Old man, I would not he a father's murderer* 

Cor, Then wherefore, since thy welfare I regard, 

Shotild I forbear to rid thee of this terror? 
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(Ed^ Do sOp and rich shall be ihy Te€oinpffi.t& 

CoK This hope impeli’d me here, that when our Stale 
Hails thee brr monareh^ 1 might win thy favor* 

(Ed. Ne’er wiH I leA the authors of my htrth+ 

Cor. Tis plain, my son^, thou know’sl not what thou doest! 
(Ed, How! how! old mon^ by heaven, unfold thy meaningp 
Cor, If this preclude thee from returning hoRie— 

(Ed. I fear lest Phflebua sow^ ala*! too dearly! 

Cor, f f thou dost dread pollution from thy parents— 

(Ed. That restless dread for ever haunts my souL 
Cor. Know, then, thy terrors all are causeless here. 

(Ed^ How So? if of these parents I was bom? 

Cor. But PoLybu* is not allied to tbee. 

(Ed. How say'st thou? was not Polyhu* my father? 

Cor. No more than 1—our daims are equal hero. 

Q?rf* Had he who gave me life no nearer clalnt 
Than thou, a stranger? 

Cor* Nor to hitn or me 
Ow"at thou ihy birth. 

(Ed. Then wherefore did he grant 
A sonV bdoved name? 

Car. He from my hand 
Beeeived thee as a gift. 

(Ed. Wiih such fond love 
How could he cherish thus an alien child? 

Cor, His former childless elate to this impeUed him, 

CF>rf. Gav^st thou a purchased slave, or thy own child? 

Cor, I found thee in CUhtoron’s shadowy glades, 

(Ed. Why didst thou traverse those remoter vales? 

Cor, It was my charge to tend the mountain herds. 

(Ed^ Wert thou B herdsman, and engaged for hire? 

Cor, I was, my son. but thy preserver too. 

(Edm From what affliction d idst thou then preserve me? 
Cor* This let thy scarf'd and swollen feet attest 
(Ed. Ha! why dost thou revive a woe long passed? 

Cor. I loosed thy hound and perforated feet 
(Ed, Such foul reproach mine infinncy eadureiL 
Cor . From this event arose the name thou bear^st 
(Ed. Thou didst receive me then from other hand*, 

Nor find me as by chance? 
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Cof* lo iTiy hand 
AoDthcr heriiBniflii gave thee. 

(E<L Who was he? 

Csnst thoa mform me this? 

Cot. He [ bdieve, 

A slave of LbIus. 

(Ed. What ! of him who erst 
Ruled o^'er this land? 

Cor. The same ih is maji to him 
Discharged an herdaman^s office# 

(Ed^ Lives he yet 
That I may see hini? 

Car^ Ye^ his countrymen. 

Are best prepared ibis question to molve. 

(Ed. Ib there, of you who now attend oar presence^ 

One who would know the herdsman he descrlbeSi 
FamiJiBr erst or here, or in ihe field? 

Speak—for the time demands a prompt disclosure. 

CA, He IB, I deeiOj no other than the man 
Whom thou before didst summon from the fieldi, 

ThiB none can know more than the Queen. 

CEd. Think^sl thou, 0 Queen, the man whose prraefioe late 
We badct is he of whom ihia straitger speaks? 

/oc. Who—Spake of whom?—^Regard him not, nor dwdl, 
With vain remembrance, on unmcanifig words! 

(Ed. Nay, Hea^^en for fend, when traces of my birth 
Are thus unfolding, I should ccasc to follow, 

Joe. Nay, hy the Cods 1 charge (hen! search no niorat 
If life be precious still. Be it enough 
That 1 am most afflicted. 

(Ed. Cheer ihee^ lady. 

Though my descent were proved e*en trebly servile, 

No stain of infamy would light on thcci 
Joe. Ah yield, I do conjure thee—eeck no more. 

(Ed^ [ will not yield, till all be cbaHy known. 

Joc^ Tb for thy pcoce I want thet—yel be wise. 

CEd* That very wisdom wounds my peace most deeply.. 
Joe^ Unhappy—never msy^sl thon know thy birth# 

QLW, Will none condnet (kis shepherd to our presence? 
Leave her to triumph In her lordly race. 
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I&c. Woe! woe! tinliappy! Kenceforth by thfil name 
Alone can I addr^ thee, and by that 
AJone for ever 
CEd. I wiU on 

To trace my biith^ thongh it be modt obBctife* 

Pride ewells her ihus^ for in a woman^s brea^ 

Pride reigns despotic, and ahe thinks foul scorn 

Of my ignoble birth. I deem myself 

The child of Forlime, in whose favoring smile 

I ahsll not be dishonored. She alone 

Hath been my fostering parent; from iow state 

My kindred tnontlia have raised me into greatness. 

Sprang from such Lineage, none I herd beside. 

Nor blush reludtaot to explore my births 

Herdsman 

(Edt Approach* old man! look on me, and reply 
To my demand. Wert thou the sb%e of Laiua? 

Herd* i was hie slave^—bred in hi* house—not ptirchascd. 
My better part of life was passed in tending 
The monareVs fioekft. 

CEd. What t^om weit thou then 
Wont to frequent ? 

Herd. Cithsron and the meads 
Adjacent 

Cor. Then answer, dost than recollect the babe 
Thou gav st me there, as mine own child to cherish? 

H^rd^ What wouldst thou ? Wh iiher do thy questions tend ? 

Cor. This is that cHildf my friend, who stands before thee. 

f/erd. A curse light on thee! wilt thou not be silent? 

(Ed. Reprove him not, old man, for thine own words. 

Far more than hm,, demand a stem reprover. 

fferdp I did:—t)h, had that moment hcen my last ! 

(Ed^ This shall be, if thou wilt not speak the truth. 

Herd^ And if I speak it, 1 am trebly losf^ 

CEd. This man, U seems, »till struggles to elude us. 

Nerd, No, I confessed long since I gave the child. 

And whence received ? thine own, or from another? 

Herd. Not not mine own^ 1 from another's hand 
Bare him. 

CEd^ And from what Theban, from what roof? 
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Herd. Oh, by the godsT my lord, inquire no lurthef. 

(Ed. III repeat ih* inquiryt thou art loit, 

Herd^ The palace of King Laitia gave him birtiL 
(Ed. Sprung from a slave, or of the royal slock? 

Herd. Hie child was called the son of Laius^ here 
The royal consort can inform thee belter* 

(Ed* Didst thou from her receive him? 

Herd^ Yea, 0 Icing!^— 

(Ed. And for what purpose? 

Herd. That 1 might destroy him— 

(Ed. What—the unnatural mother! 

Herd. She was awed 
By woedtnounclng oracles. 

(Ed. What woe? 

Herd. That he should prove the murderer of his parenta. 
(Ed. Why, then, to this old man thy charge conaigti? 
Herd. From pityt O my lord, 1 deemed that he 
To hij own land would bear the child afar. 

He saved him to despair. If tkoii art he 
Of whom he spake, Kow dark a doom is thine! 

CEd. Woe! woe! ^tk all too fatally unveiled* 

Thou Light! Oh. may I now behold diy beams 
For the last time! Unhallowed was my birth; 

In closest ties united, where such ties 

Were most unnatural;—with that blood defiled^ 

From whose pollution moat the heart recoils^ 


CARL SPITTELER 

CARL SPlTTELFJt iSma. tS4S-]934>* Swiaa poet and cMajou* A rebelli™ 
nw-clawwlrt, whwe poaitiou in Germn UleratHre a nib in dapvte- Thoaili 
ha wtuIb bitdi reiTwik ind ramijitk! works, hit major emtcct wa» ipeni cm a 
modem Girrk epEc, Olympian Spring- A lonely and Eiqmuat HtAxl 

Pra-winaer, 1^19. 


THEm 


Bell, my silver tongu^ bcB, 
Oh, thy secret prithee tell: 
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DweUst where bafs and tiLghl-owk roani. 
Lonely in ity moldered bozne; 

TeU me, whence thy soicmn ring? 

And who taught dice, pray^ to sing? 

When in gloomy shaft I lay^ 

Night of hell I aaw a I way. 

In ihia tower high and free 
Throtigh the whirling winds T se^ 
Tiditian sorrow graced by soid. 

And thou wonderst why I toll? 


*"HERACL£S PASSif^G TO EARTfP" 

But now the king the hp$t of hemlda did invite. 

“The harpers bring, the ringing maids, inia my sight. 
That Heracles unto the lovely eoiuids ol mirths 
With courage fortified, may tread his way to earth 
Before the gate there rose the byizi of stiinga subdued. 
And laughter from the throat, as if a bird had cooed. 
Betrayed the sportive si nging-maiderts' coming nigh* 
Spake Zeus to Heraclea: hurts to say good-hyj” 

And leads him to the couxt and fountajji+ At the brink 
A littk^ and the rest he gives his son with cheer: 

“Drink heartily!" he snysp ^‘this spring is true uml clear! 
Then, with his hands upon the youthful shoulders: “Man! 
Now let there happen what there will and come what cant 
Into a royal font bapdfinat thou hast dipped^ 

And from the dripping fountaio'flood of truth hast sipped^ 
Thai ihou hast drunk with Zeus out ol one glass today 
The might of thousand rascals cnfinot wrench awav« 

In some dark hour shouldst ihou in want of comfort be. 
Look up, remember then: ihou hast a bond with mew 
What I could do for thee is done. The retinue 
That is to follow on thy wayt come let us view/" 
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With playing of the stnpga end byrstii of Mng abool. 

Now from the hoU!^ the kbig doth with hia son step out- 
Hark; crackff of whips nnd judglingi PIiums and piniiHia bold 
A chariot train of princdy Titans now behold* 

welcome ye!*’ spake Zens. *mat do ye bring me now?" 

*‘We cnmr the son of Zeus with lalente to endow ” 

‘Then thanks! For thus I know the way of kinsmen dear/* 

And now roimd Heracles the princes formed a sphere: 

Nobility from Artemis and from Apollo 

Comes TaJoFp thonght so keen that no mistake cnn follow 

From Pallflfl^Hcrines now his glance with kindness fills. 

And Aphrodite miTtli into his hearts insliU^ 

Zeus spake and bound about tbe bosom of his son 
The scroll of fate: ^'Now that thou reaUy must be gone. 

Receive my counsd; keep a slubbom head I 
And be no simple fool—no rascal dread!” 

The escorts then round Heraclre with song and play 
All turned into the fields to journey far away- 
Ahead into the sky rang high the travebsongt 
And golden grain looked down the hillsides all aJongi 
No working’-man^ when Hemclea did come in sights 
Bui sent to htni some little worilH of kindness bright- 
“Fare well on earth and prosper in the human land! 

And every lad ran toward him with otiletreched hand. 

A maiden laughs with eyes and mouth and checks—in leest 
A bunch of flowers now she fastens to his breast- 
And other human souls that came across bis ways 
At him with wonder in their dreamy eyes would gaze: 

“Who cometh there « hose steps sound victory so loud? 

This heroes stature is of uprighi stock and proud! 

A maiden of liie human bemgs one, but fairer 
By far than all the other tnaidena be and rarer. 

Drew near to him, her locks os if in slnnib^ swaying, 

And made him hall, upon his breast her finger lay^g. 

Then pftnsivdy she bowed her forehead, sighing: “Oh, 

Where is the street that we on earth do not yet know 
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—Oh^ ttl] me ihiSf thou great unknown, oh tell thou me—^ 

That DvedT iiiouDtain.iT Bomhre forests, leads to thee? 

If ^tvi’ere a Lhousaiid miles through many nights and daySr 
I would with {|qjck^iiiiig pulse o'eirtflke thee oti thy ways. 

If sharpest thorns should give me wounds, I would not hind 
My bleeding foot at all« tuitU I thee should find. 

ForBee: on earth I know not where thou shalt be with me-*' 

So I will go and dwell where thou shall he with me-” 

Thus, dreaming, sighed the maid- Her speoch waa doue; at Lnsl 
She passed along her way with gUnoes baekward casL 
And Ileradest with all about him lovmgp kind, 

In ecstasy of soul began within his mind; 

“On earth I see a mountain looming to remind me. 

A vow m make in solemn worship that shall bind me: 

Ye joyous fields of high Olympos, beauty-bright. 

Thou sky that fioatest o'er the doud.s in lofty height. 

Ye dear ones oil, unto my vow oh witness bear: 

Now for my work I Uve, not for myself, I swear. 

With heart and hands, nor rest nor pleasure taking more. 

To love the great and do what ne^er was done before. 

Oh, ye my human brothers, human sisters dear. 

Your fHeud ITJ be^ your help devoted and sincere. 

And no reward, except upon accomplished deed, 

A sllenl, knowing glance but from the best, I need. 

Hath earth I I gladly par the tax of pain you ask, 

With courage spirited I come to do my task.” 

Thus cried he- Harps resounded, choirs rejoiced in song, 

And through the fol^ of goldea fields they passed along- 
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RETURN OF SPRING 

A loveir fnsideiit roaming 
The wild dnrlc valley through, 

Culla from the ebinlng watm 
Lilies and lotufi blue* 

With leaves the peach-trees are ladea,. 

The wind sighs through the haze. 

And the willows wave their shadows 
Down the oriole-haunted waya. 

As, passion-tranced^ 1 follow, 

I hear the old relram 
Of Spring’s eternal story, 

That was old and is young again. 

THE COLOUR OF LIFE 

WoiJd that we might for ever stay 
The rainbow glonea of the world. 

The blue of the unfalhomed sea. 

The rare araJea late unfurled. 

The parrot of a greener spring. 

The willows and the terrace line. 

The stranger from the night-steeped hills. 

The roselit brimming cup of wine. 

Oh for a life that stretched afar, 

Where no dead dust of boots were rife. 

Where spring sing clear from star to star; 

Alas! what hope for such a life? 

SET FREE 

1 revel in Howers vithont let. 

An atom at random in apace; 

My soul dwells in regions ethereal. 

And the world is my dreaming-place. 
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As the tops of the ocean I tower, 

As the wiod» of the air spreading wide^ 

I am ^Atablished in migkt and dominion and poweri 
With the utihi^erBe ranged at my side. 

Before me the aunp moon, and stars^ 

Behind me the phmnix doth clang; 

In the morning 1 laah my levlathana. 

And I hathe my feel in Fusaag. 

FASCiNATION 

Fair is the pine grove and the moontain slream 
That gathers to Ihe valley far helotr^ 

The hlack-winged junks on the dim sea reach, 
adreantp 

The pale bloc firmament oW banks of anow. 

And her^ more fair^ more supple smooth than jade. 
Gleaming among the dark woods I follow! 

Now lingering, now as a bird afraid 
Of pirate wings she seeks the haven hollow. 

Vague, and beyond the daylight of recall. 

Into the cloudland past my spirit fliea. 

As though before ihe gold of autumn^e fall. 

Before the glow of the moon-fiooded skies. 

TRAI^QUIL REPOSE 

It dwells in the quiet silence, 

Unseen upon hill and plain, 

Tb lapped by the tidcless harmoni^p 
It aoata with the lonely crane. 

As the springtime breeze whose flutter 
The silken skirts hath blown. 

As the wind-drawn note of the bamboo flute 
Whose charm we would make our own,“ 

Gianec'met, il seems to surrender; 

Sought, and U lures us on; 

Ever shifting in form and fantasy. 

It dudes us, and is gone. 
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JOHN ERNST STEINBECK 

JOHN ERNST STEINBECK !1WZ- ). CenianpoiKT vfiitcr of 

Mtiolo^ol oowK Bora in ihe Cilifomu country Hlcbnlod in Tornflo Efot 
and CtfiiMTT Rtfuj Lnboretl os newnmon and brieklajw in New Yort Bert 
works are infused: with sympathy for ihe nudcrpririJtgrd. Cntptt pf 
epic cf the dust bowL hns been compariNl with Vndt rom*j Cnbw. Other 
npiela: Of Miat and Men. Tkt FmrL 


OWNERS AND TENANTS 

The owners o( the land bad come onto the land, or more often a 
spokesman (or the owners came. They came in dosed Mrs, and they 
felt the dry earth with their Ungers, and aonwtiraes they drove big 
canh augers into the ground for soU teats. The tetumls ffom their 
sun-beaten doorvards, watched uneasily when the dosed cars drove 
along the fields. And at last the owner mem drove into the daoryards 
and set in their cars to talk out of the windows, tenant men 
stood beside the cars for a while, and then sqalted on then hams 
and found sUdts with which to mark the dust. t j l 

In the open doom the women stood looking out, and behind them 
the children—corn-headed children, with wide eyes, one bare foot 
on top of the other We foot, and the 1 d« working. The wo^n 
and the children watched their men talking to the owner men. They 


Some of the owner men were kind because they hated what th^ 
had to do, and some of them were angry bccatiw they haled to be 
cruel, and some of them were cold because they had W ago found 
that one could not be an owner unless one were cold. And all o 
Ihem were caught in something larger than themsekes. So,^ of 
them hated the matheinatics that drove them, and some were afraid, 
and some worshiped the mathematics liecaiise it provided a refuge 
from thought and from feeling, ll a bank or a finance company 
owned the land, the owner man said. The Bank—or the Company 

needs—wants—1u»iata—mnst hav(^ as though Bank or the 

Company were a monster, with thought and feelmfr wluch had 
ensnared them. These last would take no rcsi^nsibdily for he haW 
or the companiM because they were men and slav», whde Ac ban^ 
were machine, and masters all at the some time Some of the owner 
men were a little proud to he slaves to such cold 
ters. The owmci men sat in the cam and explain^. You know the 
laud is poor. You've scrabbled at it long enough. Cod knowa. 
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TTie Mfualling tenant men noddeil and wondered and drew figurea 
in the dust, and yea, they tnew. God knows. If the dyat only wouldn’t 
‘“P would only atay on the aoil. it might not be so bad. 

The owner men went on leading to their point: You know the 
land’s getting poorer. You know what cotton doea to the land; robs 
iU ^^ucks oil the bLDf>d mil of iL 

The 5i|yalters nodded—they k/iew^ G<hI kneh\ If they could only 
rotate the crops they might pump hiood back into the land. 

Well, ifs too late. And the owmrr men explained the workings 
and ihinkinga of the ntonstor that vas stronger than they werc^ 
A man can hold land if ho can |Ufll cal and pay taxes; ho can do thaL 
he can do that until his crops fail one day and he hai to 
borrow money from the bank. 

But—you Me, a bank or a company can't do that, because those 
creatures don t breathe air^ don^t eat side-meaL TTtcy breathe profits; 
they eat the Interest on money. If they idon\ get it, they die the way 
you die without air, without side-meat. It is a sad thing, but it is so. 
]| ifl just so. 

The squBtling men raised their eyes to understand- Can't we ju-st 
hang on? Maybe the next year will be a good year. Cod knows 
how much cotton next year. And with all the wars—Cod knows 
what price cotton will bring. Don't they make explosives out of cot¬ 
ton? And uniforms? Get enough wars and cotton'U hit the ceiling. 
Ne.vt year, maybe. They looked up questioningly. 

We can i depend on it. The bank—the monster has to have profits 
all the time. Et can t wait. Il1l die* No* taxes go oa. When the monster 
slops growing, it die& It canh stay one aixe. 

Soft fingers began to lap the sill of the car window, and hard 
fingers tightened on the restless drawing sticks. In the doorways of 
the sun-bealen tenant houses^ women sighed and shlfied feel so that 
the one that had been down was now on top. and the toea w'orkmg. 
Doge Came suiRing near the owner cars and wetted on nil four tires 
one after another. And the chickens lay in the sunny dust and fluffed 
their feathers !o gel the cleansing dust down to the skin. Iti the 
little sties the pigs grunted inquiringly over the muddy remnants of 
the slops. 

The squatting men looked down again. ^Tiat do you want us to 
do? We can't take less share of the crop—were lialf starved now. 
The kids arc hungry all the times. We got no clothes, tom an* 
ragged. If all the Duighbora werenh the same. we*d be ashamed to go 
to meeting. 
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And at last the owner men tame lo the point The tenant fijralem 
won\ work ftny more- One man on a tractor can take fhc place of 
twelve or fourtcfcn families. Pay him a wage and take all the crop. 
We have to do it We don’t like to do it. But the morLsler’s sicL 
Somethmg^a happened to the monster^ 

But youll kiH tlie Und with cotton. 

We know- We’ve got to take cotton quick before the land diea* 
Then well eell the land. Lots of families in the East would Bke 
to own a piece of land- 

The tenant men looked up alarmed. But whatHl happen to us? 
HowT we eat? 

You^U have to get ofl the land. The plowsll go through the doof- 
yard. 

And now the squatting men stood op angrily. Crampa took up the 
land, and he had to kill the Indiana and drive them away. And Pa 
was horn here, and he killed weeds and snakes. Then a bad year 
came an<l he had to borrow a little money. An* we was horn here. 
There in the door—oar children horn here, .^nd Pa had to borrow 
money. The bank owned the land then, hut we stayed and we got 
a little bk of what we raised. 

We know that^aU that. ItV not it^a the hank. A hank isn*t 
like a man. Or an owner with fifty thousand acres, he Un't like a 
man eJlher^ Thafs the monster. 

Sure, cried the tenant men, hut it’s oqr land. We measured it and 
broke it up. We were bom on it, and we got killed on iu died on it- 
Even if it’s no good^ it^s still ours. TTiafa what makes it ours—^being 
born on it, working it, dying on it- Thai makes ownership, not a 
paper with numbers on it. 

WeVe sorry- lt*s not ua. It’s the monster. The bank isn’l like a man. 

Yes^ hut the bank la only made of men. 

NOj you’re wrong there—tpiite wrong there* The bank is some¬ 
thing else than men. It happens that every man in a bank hates what 
the bank does, and yet the bank does iu The bank is something 
more than men, I tell you. the monster. Men made it+ but they 
can’t control it. 

The Tenants criedJ Grampn killed Indians^ Pa killed snakes for 
the land. Mavbe we can kill banks—tJiey^re worse than Indians and 
snakes- Maybe we got to Bight to keep our land^ like Pn and Grampa 
did. 

And now the owner men grew nngry. Youll have to go. 

But it's onrs, the tenant mrn cried. We— 
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No. The hank^ the monger owns iL YoqTI hsTe lo go* 

Well get our guns, tike Grandpa when the Indians enme. What 
then? 

Well—first the sheriff^ and then the troops, Youli be stealing if 
yoti try to stay* youll he murderers if you kiU to stay. The monster 
isn't men, hut it can make meq do what tl wants. 

But if we go, where'Q we go? HowU we go? We got no money. 

We're soiry^ said the owner men. The bankt the fifty ^thousand- 
acre owner can't he resporislhle* You^fe on Zand that isn^l yours. 
Once over the line maybe yon can pick cotton in the fall. Maybe 
you can go OTt relief* Why don^t you go on West to Cdifamia? 
There's work there and it never gets cold. Why> you can reach out 
anywhere and pick an orange, ^y^ there's always some kind of 
crop to work in. Wliy don^t you go there? And the owner men 
started their cars and rolled away* 

The tenant men squatted down on Ihcir hams again to mark the 
dust with a sticky to figure, lo wonder. Their aun-buTned faces were 
dark, and their fuji- whipped eyes were light. The women moved 
cautiously out of tho door*waya towards their meis, and the children 
crept behind the w'omen+ cautiously^ ready to run. The bigger boya 
squatted beside their fiilheTs+ because that made them men. After 
a time the women askedt What did he want? 

And the men looked up for a second^ and the smolder of pain was 
in their eyes. We got to gel off. A tractor fttid a superintendent* 
Like factories. 

Where'll we go? the women asked- 

We don't know. We don't know% 

And the women went quickly^ quietly back into the houses and 
herded the children ahead of them. They knew that a man so hurt 
and so perplexed may turn in anger^ even on people he loves. They 
left the mm alone to figure and wonder in the du!il. 

After a time perhaps the tenant mail looked about—at the pitmp 
put in lea years agOp with a goose-neck handle and iron flowers on 
the spout, at the chopping block where a thousand chickens had 
been killed^ at the hand plow lying in the shed, and the patent crib 
banging in the rafters over It. 

Hie children crowded about the womm in the houses. What are 
we going to do, Ma? Where ore we going to go? 

Ihc women said: We don't know, ycL Co out aud: play* But don't 
go near yonr father. He might whaJe yon if you go near him. And 
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women went on w^ilh ihe wot1e+ but all tbe lime they watched 
the men sqnHlting in the dnsl—perplexed and figuring. 

The tradore eaitifr o^'er the roada and Int'O the ficUlfT great 
crawlers moving like insuetsT having the incredible atrenglh of 
insects. They crawled over the ground, laying the track and rolling 
on it and pickiDg it up. Diesel tractors, puttering while they stood 
idle; they thundered when they movedt and then settled dnwn to a 
droning roar. Snub-nosed monsters, raising the dust end stidcing 
their snouts into it, straight dowm the connlry^ thrnngh fenceSij 
through dooryards, in and oul of gullies in straight lines. They 
did not nirt OH the ground, but on ihclr own roadbeds. They ignored 
hills and gulches, water courses, fencesi housea. 

The man sitting in the iron seat did not look like a man; gloved, 
goggled, rubber dust mask over the nose snd month, he was a part 
of the monster, a robot in the seat. The thunder o£ ihe cylinders 
sounded through the country, became one with the air and the 
earth, s* that earth and air muttered in aympnlhctic vibration. The 
driver could not control it—straight across the country it went, 
cutting ihrough a dojten famns and straight back+ A twitch at tbe 
controls could swerve the cat. but the driver’s hands could not 
twitch because the monster that built tbe tractor, the monster that 
pent the tractor out, had somehow got into the driver's hands, into 
his brain and muscle, had goggled him and miixalwl him—goggl^ 
his mind, muzzled his speech, goggled his perception, muziled h» 
prolMl, He could not sec the land &s it was, he could not auidl the 
land as it smelled: h Is feet did not stamp the clods or feel the w^armth 
and power of the earth. He aat in an iron seal and stepped on iron 
pedals. He could not cheer or heat or curw or encoufage the ex¬ 
tension of his power^ and becauBc of this Kc could not cheer or 
whip or etirse or encourage himself. He did not know or own or 
trust or beseech tbe land. If a seed dropped did not gennitialc, it 
was nothings If the young trusting plant withered in drought or 
drowned in a flood of rain, it was no more to the driver than to 

the tractor, i i tt u 

He loved the land no more than the bank loved the land. He could 

admire the tractor—iIs machinctl surface*, its surge of power, tli* 
roar of its detonating cvlinders: bnl it w'as not his tractor. Behind 
the tractor rolled the shining disks, cutting the earth with bladt^ 
not plowing but surgery^ pushing the cut earth to the right where 
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the second row of dUka cut il and pushed it to the left; slicing 
blades shinitig, polLshctl hy the cut earth. And pull«l heHtnd ike 
diaJca, the harrows combing with iron teeth so that the little clods 
brcke up and the cattb lay amootb. Behind the harrowa^ the long 
seeders—twelve curved iron penes erected in the foundry, orgasmi 
act by geers^ raping mcthodlcdly^ raping without passion. The driver 
sat tn hU iron seal and he was pmud of the straight lines he did 
Hot wij], proud of the tractor he did not own or IovCt proud of Ihc 
power he could not control. And when that crop grew, and waa 
harvested, no man had crumbled a hot dod In his fingers and fel 
the earth sift through bis fingertipH. No man had touched the seed* 
or lusted for the growih. Men ale what they bad not raised^ had no 
connection with the bread. The land bore under iron, and under 
iron gradually diedj lor it was not loved or hated^ it had no prayers 
or Clines. 

At noon the tractor dnver stopped soinetitues near a tenant hou^ 
and opened his lunch’ sandwiches wrapped in waxed paper, white 
bread, pxekic, cheese. Spam, a piece of pic htanded like an engine 
part. He ale without relish. And tcfiaals not yel moved away came 
out to see him, looked curiously while the goggles were taken ofl^ 
and the rubber dusk mask, leaving white circlip around the eyes 
and a large white circle around nose and mouih. The exhauitt of the 
tractor putted on, for fuel U so cheap it U mare efficient to leave 
the engine running than to heat the Diesel nose for a new start. 
Curious children crowded dose, ragged children who ate their fried 
dough as they watched. They watch hungrily the unwrapping of 
the sandwichesT and their hunger^shazpened noses smelled the pickle, 
cheese, and Spam. They didnT speak to the driver. They watched 
his hand as it carried food to hts mouth- They did not watch him 
chewing; their eyes foIlowLd the hand that held the sandwich. After 
a while the leaant who could not leave the place came out and 
squatted in the shade beside the tractor, 

"Why, you^re Joe Davis'^s boyP 

‘^Sure,” the driver said^ 

^Welh what are you doing this kind of work, for—again&t your 
own people?” 

*Three dollars a day. 1 got damn sick ol creeping for my dinner 
—and not getting it, 1 got a wife and kids, Wc got to eat. Three 
dollars a day^ and it oouiea every day,^* 
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“Thal*ft righC’ the tenant fluid. “But for yanr three dollarfl a day 
fifteen or twenty families can't cat at alh Nearly a hundred people 
have to go out and wander on the roads for your three dollara a 
day. Ifl that right?^" 

And the driver said, **Cfln't think of that- Got to think of my own 
kidfl. Three dollars a day, and it comes every day. Time# are 
chang:ing, miater, don't you know? Can't make a living on the land 
unless you've got two. five, ten thouiand acres and a tractor^ Crop 
land isn't for Utile guys like us any more. You don't kick up a howl 
because you can't make Forda, or hecanse you re not iho telephone 
company. Well^ crops are Uke that now. Nothing to do about it 
You try to gel three dollars a day someplace. That's the only wny. 

The tenant pondered. **Funny thing how it is. [f n man owns a 
Ullle property + the property is hitn, it's part of hint and it's like him. 
If he owns property only so be can walk on it and handle U and be 
sad when it isn't doing widJ, and feel fine when the rain falis on it, 
the property is him, and someway heV bigger because he owtifl^it. 
Even if he isn t successful he s big with his property* That ts so.*' 

And the tenant pondered more. ^Bul let a man gel property he 
doesn't see* or can't take time to get his fingers in, or can i be there 
to walk on tl—why^ then the property U the man. He can't do what 
he wants, he canT think what he wants. Tim property is ihe man, 
stronger than ht Is. And he ia small, not big. Only his possesions 
arc big—and he's the servant of hLs properly. That is so. too." 

The driver munched the branded pie and threw the crust away. 
'Times arc changed, don't you know? Thinking about stuff like 
that don't feed the kids. Gel ynur three dollars a day, feed your 
kids. You got no call to worry about anybody's kids but your own. 
Yon get a reputation for talking like iKnt, and you II never get three 
dollars a day. Big shots won't give you three dollars 9 day if you 
worry about anything hut your three dollars a day. 

“Nearly a hundred people on the road for your three doUats* 
Where will we go?" 

“And that reminds me," the driver said, you'd belter gel out 
soon. Fm going through the dooryard after dinner. 

“You filled in the weQ ihta morning." 

“I know. Had to keep the line straight. But I'm going through 
the dooryard after dinner* Cot to keep the lines straight And— 
weD, you know Joe Davis, my old man, so III tell you this. I got 
orderu wherever there's a family not moved oul—if I have an 
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accident —you know, fct too dose and cava die house in a litflc— 
wdl, 1 ml^t get a couple of doLIars^ And 015^ youngest kid never 
hud no 5I1OCS ycL*’ 

“1 built it with my hand^n Straightened old nails (o put the 
sheathing de. Rafters arE wired to tho ftringerg with baling wire. 
It'^s mine. 1 built it. You bump it down—ni be in the window wilb 
a rifle. You even eome too close and III pot you tike a rabbit.” 

"ItV nol me. Theresa uolkmg I can do. Ill lose my job if [ dotil 
do k. And look—snppiiw you kill me? Tkeyll just hang you, but 
long before you^rt hung tberell be enothcr guy on the tractor^ and 
hell bump ihe house down. You're not killing the right guy/* 
‘^ThatV *o,^ the tenant aaidi ^‘^Who gave you orders? Ill go 
after him. HeV the one to kill/* 

^Youle wrong. He got his ordeia from the bank+ The bank told 
him, ^Qear those people out or it’s your jobl* ” 

“Well* there *3 a president of the bank. There’s a Eioard of direc¬ 
tors^ 111 fill up the magazine of the rifle and go into the bank.” 

The driver said, Fellow was tellijig me the bank gets orders from 
the East. The orders werct ‘Make the land show profit of well close 
you up/ ** 

“But where does it stop? Who Can we shoot? I donl aim to stance 
to death before 1 kill the mifi that^s slarTing me.*^ 

don*t knoWd Maybe there*a nobody to shooL Maybe the thing 
isnl men at all. Maybe, like you said, the property's doing il. Any¬ 
way [ told you my orders.” 

got to figure," the tenant said. “We all got to figure. There's 
some way to stop this. It's not like lightning or earthquakes. WeVa 
got a bad thing made by men, and by God that's something we 
can change/' The tenant sat in his doorway, and the driver 
thundered his engine and started off, trsrks falling and curving* 
harrows combing, and the phalli of the seeder slipping inlo the 
ground. Across the dooryard the tractor eut, and tlie hard^ foot' 
beaten ground was seeded field, and the tractor cut through again; 
the uMCOt space was ten feel w ide. And back he came. The Iron guard 
hit into the housecomer, crumbled the wall, ond wrenched the little 
bouse from Iti foundation so that it fell sidewa^'a, crushed like a 
bug. And the driver was goggled and a rubber tuask covered bis 
nose and mouth. The troctoT cut a straight line on* and the air and 
the ground vibrated wiih ila thunder. The tenant man stared after 
it, his rifle in bis hand. ITis wife was beside him, and the quiet 
children bEhind. And all of them stared after the tractor^ 
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STENDHAL 


STENMAL (MarifrHpnri Berle, Frcncia, 17B3-1B42^ Ffttrtninnfr of the 
mQdera. noveL Rejectis^ pro?incii] life, hecame ■nlflicr Undrf Bonoputr^ 
Ulcr « Firneh cotunL A* t aomlift, poueauH icnie psTcholoc;^.i] itiiiiliL i 
dlHn<rluimcd Tifwpai&t. in hii tw& masl^xfiiecAt, ct It Nwl end 

Lo ChvtrtUJt dr Parmt^ iki: “SEttidhAl b«ro'^ IS Always a 1 mdciA with ku world. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA 

fotHce Ael Don^o 

‘T'hree nfieinberi of vonr famiJyT^ s^id Count Mosca to the DucheM 
of Sltiweverina^ ‘^have been Arcbbbhopit of Parma. Could a beUer 
tareer be open to your nephew Fabrice?” 

The Ducheaa disliked the notion; und indeed Fabrice del Don^o 
seemed a person but Hrtle for an ecclesiastical caroo-. His 

ambitions were military^ his hero waa Napoleon, The preat escapade 
of his life had been a secret journey into France to fif'ht at Waterloo. 
His father^ the MarquiB del DongOt waa loyal to the AtiSlHan miiLstells 
of Lombardy; and during Fabrice^s absence his elder brother 
Arcanio had laid an information apaiiuft him as a conspirator 
against Austrian rule. Consequently Fabrice* on his return, found 
himself exposed to the risk of ten yeara in an Auatrlaa prison. By 
his own address and by the good oflkes of hia aunh the Countess 
PietraTera^ Fabrice was able to escape from Milanese territory. 

Immediately afterwards the Countess wedded the aged and wealthy 
Ehike of Sansevertna, and transferred her beaoty and unbounded 
eocial talents from Milan to the court of Prince Rinucre Ernest IV„ 
absolute ruler of Parma. The Duke bad his ainbitions ^ratified by 
an appointm^t as Ambassador to a distant country; the Duchess, 
left ^htnd at Panna, w^as able to devote herself to the intere^ of 
Count Mofca, the Prince's chief Minister, and to counteract the 
intrigues of the celebrated Marchioness Raversi, head of the pirty 
that sought to overthrow him. 

The welfare of her beloved nephew was the most cherished of all 
the Ehtefaess's alms, and she succeeded in inspiring Count Mosra 
with an equal etilliusiasm for the prosperity of that errant youth. 
But she hesitated over the project of making him on Archbishop. 

**You must underrtandT^ explained the Count, ^^thal I do not 
intend to make Fabrice an exemplary priest of the conventional ktniL 
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Nci^ he wiU above all refnaln a great nobLe; be nuiy continue (o be 
ab«oluldy Ignorant if be so pleases, and wHll become a BiBbop and 
an Archbishap just the same—provided, of course, ibal I succeed in 
retaining the Prince's confidence*” 

Intimately the Duchess agreed* and undertook to persuade Fabrice 
to enter the Cburcb. The persuasion was not easy; but at length 
Fabric*, having been convinced that the clerical yoke would bear 
but lightly upon him, consented to the step, and as a preliminary 
spent three years in a theological college at Naples. 

When at the end of three years Fabrice^ now a Monsignore* 
returned to ParniBt matters there were at a crisis; the Raverei parly 
were gaining ground, and Count Mosoa waa^in danger. Nor did 
the Princess intersdew with the young clcrli: improve matter?^. 
Ronnee Fmesl IV, had two ruling passions—an ambition to becom* 
ruler of united Italy* and a fear oi revolution. Count Moscst the 
diplomatist^ was the only man who could further hia hopes in one 
direction; his fears in the other were carefully kept alive by Rassi* 
the fiacahpeneral—to such an cirtent thal each night the Prince 
looked under his bed to sec if by chance a liberal were lurking there. 
Ra£si was a man of low origin, who kept his place partly by aub^ 
mitting good'homouredly to the abuse and even the kicks of his 
master^ and partly by rousing that master^s si arms and afterwards 
allaying them by hanging or Impriaoning liberals, with the ready 
assistance of a carefully corrupted judicial bench* 

Towardt this nervous Prince* Fabrice bore himself with an 
aristocratic assurance^ and a promptness and coolness in con- 
versalion that made a had impression* His political notions were 
correct enough, according to the Prlirce^a standard; but plainly, be 
w^Bs a man of spirit, and the Prince did not like men of spirit! they 
were all cousins^germanc of Voltaire and Rousseau. He deemed 
Fabrice, in short, a potential if not an actual liberal ^nd therefor* 
dangerous. 

Nevertheless Count Mosca carried the day sgBjnst his rivals^ 
a triumph due less to his own efforts than to those of the Duchess, 
lo whose chartos as the court's chief ornament Ih* Prince was far 
from insusceptible. The Counfa success was Fahrice^a; that youth 
found himself established as co sdjulor to the Archbishop of Parma, 
with a rerersion to the Archbishopric on the demise of iLs worthy 
ODCupanl. 

On Fabrice^s reliirn from Naples^ the Duchesa had found him 
developed from a bay into a young man, and the handsomest young 
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iTijui ]□ her affection for him became sisterly; she vas nearly 

in love with him+ She had no caiue for jeaJqusy^ for Fabrice, 
although prone to flirtation, had no affairs of the heart. The word 
love^ as yet, had no meaning for him. 

It.—CUetti 

One of oor heroes flirtations had consequences with a very pro¬ 
nounced hearing on his nft^r career. During a surreptitious visit to 
the theatre he became captivated with the actress, Marietta Valserra. 
Stolen visits of two inmutes' duration to Marietta's lodging on the 
fourth floor of an old house behind the theatre w'ere an agreeable 
variation of the monotony of Fabrice’s clerical duties^ and of his 
visits among the most important and least entertaining families in 
Parma. But the trifling little intrigue c.ame to the ears of Count 
Mosca^ with the result that the travelling company to which Marietta 
belonged received its passports and w'as recpiested to move on. 

In the affair, moreover^ Fabrlee had a rival. Ciletti was the low 
comedian of the companyi and the ugliest member of ill he assumed 
proprietorship over Marietta, who, although she did not Love him, 
wag at any rale horribly afraid of him. Ciletti several times 
threatened to kill Fabrice; whereby Fabrics was not disturbed. 

Count Mosca was paBsionateJy archEologicaU end this taste he 
shared with Fabrice, who had cultivated the hobby at Naples. It so 
happened that the two were engaged in excavations near the bridge 
over the Po where the main road passes into Austrian territory at 
Caslel-Maggiore. Early one morning Fabrlcc, after surveying the 
work that was going on in the trenches, strolled away with a gwi| 
intent upon lark-shooting. A wounded bird dropped on the road: 
and as Fabrice followed it he encountered a battered old canriHge 
driving towards the frontier. Tu it were Ciletti, Marietta and an old 
woman who passed as MariettaV mother. 

Ciletti leapt to the conclusion Ihel Fabrice bad come there, gun 
in hand, to insult him, and possibly to carry off Marietta. He leapt 
out of the carriage, 

^'Brigand!” he yelled, *^ive are only a league from the frontier— 
now 1 can finish you!” 

Fabrice saw a pialol levelled at him at a dwtance of three feet; 
he knocked It aside with the butt of his gou, and it went off harm¬ 
lessly, Ciletti then clutched the gun; the two men wrestled for it, 
and it exploded dose to Gildti's ear. Staggered for an mstajil, he 
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qui^y recovered hinifidi; drawing from its shcaUi a ‘^property” 
sword< he fell cnee more upon Fabrice, 

“Look outl he will kill came od agitated whipper from 

Marietta; “take this!” 

A aort of hunting knife was flung out of the earriage door. Fabrice 
picked it up+ and wel^^ nearly stunned forthwith by a blow from the 
handle of the “property"' swords Happily Giletti was loo near to 
use his sword*pcinl. Frilling himseli together^ Fabrice gave his 
eneiny a gash on the thigh. Gllctti. swearing furiously, injured 
Fahrice on the check. Blood poured down our heroes face^ The 
though^ 'T am dlsfijgured for life!'* Bashed through his mind. 
Enraged at the idea* he thrust the hutiling knife at Giletti*s breast 
with ell his force. Ciletti lei] and lay niPtionlc3S+ 

“He is deadJ” said Fabrice to himself. Then, turning to the coach, 
he asked^ “Have you a looking-glass?^' 

His eyes and teeth were undamaged; he was not permanenlly 
disfigured. Hastily, then, he turned to thoughts of escape. Marietta 
gave him Cilelli's passport; ohriously his fir^t business was to get 
across the frontier. And yet the /\U5trian frontier was no safe one 
for him to cross. Were he recognised^ he might eirpeci ten years fa 
an Imperial fortress. But this was the leas immediate danger^ and 
he determined to risk il+ 

With considerable trepidation he walked across the bridge^ and 
presented Giletti's passport to the Austrian gendarme. 

The gendarme looked at it* and rose, “You must wait, monsieur; 
there is a difficulty*'^ he said, and left the room. Fabrice was pro¬ 
foundly uncomfortable; he was nearly for bolting, when he heard 
the gendarme say to another, “I am done up with the heat; just go 
and put your visa on a passport in there when you have Wished 
your pipe; Tfri gomg for some coffee.''' 

This gendarme^ in fact, knew Gilettl, and was quite well aware 
that the man before him was not the actor. But, for all he could tellf 
Giletti had lent the passport for reasons of his own* The easiest way 
out of ihe difficulty was To get another gendarme to see to the vUn. 
This man aEied it as a matter of course, and Fabrice escaped 
danger number one. 

The rest was very easy, thanks to Ludovico, an old servant of the 
Ouchew, whorn Fabrics met at an eating-house where he had turned 
in for some very necessary refreshment. With ihe aid of this e^ccdlent 
fdlow Fabrice had his wounds attended to, and was aafely emtig;^ed 
out of Austrian temtoiy into Bologna. 
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in,—The Citadel 


The psrty opposed to Count Mosea hastened tt> take advantago of 
Fabrice's offence. He was represented as a murderer; the workmen 
in the irencheft who had seen the affray^ and knew that Fabrice had 
acted in self-defenoep were either bribed or got out of the way* Bassi 
accused Fatricc of being a liberal; and since the Prince was ill- 
disposed towards the young man^ not all the endeavours of Count 
Mosca could save biro from a Motence of twenty years^ impriaon- 
ment, should he be bo impudent os to vetilure upon the territory of 
Parma. 

Just before the sentence waa presented to the Prince for final 
confirmation, the Prince learned that the Dutchm of Sanseverma 
sought an audience with him- He rnbl>cd his hands; the greatest 
beauty of hLs court had come to beg mercy for her nephew; there 
would be tears and frantic appeals^ For a quarter of an hour the 
Prince gloated over the prospect; then he ordered that the Duchess 
be admitted. 

She entered^—‘in traveUing costuiiie; never had she looked more 
charming, never more cheerful. “I trust your Serene Highn,c?LS will 
pardon my unorthodox costume,’^ the said, smiling archly; '*but 
as I am ahout to leave Parma for a very long time, [ have felt it 
my duty to come and thank you ere I go for hU the kindiifsies you 
have deigned to confer upon me,** 

The Prince was ahlonished and profoundly chagrined, are 

you going ?'^ he asked, as calmly as he eould. 

have had the project for aome lime/'^ she replied, “and a little 
insult paid to Monaignar del Dongo has hastened it.” 

The Prince was beside hiinseLr. What would his court be without 
the Duebesfl? At all costs be much check her fiighL 

At this moment Count Mosca, pale with anxiety, begged ad¬ 
mittance. He had just heard of the Duch^'a intention to leave 
Parma* 

**Let me speak as a iriend to friends,” said the Prince, collecting 
himself; “what can I do, Mndaine+ to anresl your hasty resolution?” 

**If your highness were to write a gracious letter revoking I he 
unjust sentence upon Fahrica del Dongo^ f might re-con*ider my 
decision; and, let me add, if the hfarchtoness Raver® were advised 
by you to retire to the country early to-morrow morning for the 
benefit of her health—” 
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“^as Ihert ever such a woman?** cried the Prince, stamping up 
and dftwn the room. 

But he ajp'eed. At his orden Couiit Mosca sat down mid wrote 
the letter Tet|uired. The Prince ®bjecled to the phrase “unjysl sen¬ 
tences^ and Count Mosta^ courtierdike, Rbstained from using it. The 
Prince did not mind the banishment of the Marchioness Haversir he 
liked exiling people. 

At seven oVIoek next morning the Prince summoned Rassi, pnd 
dictated to him another letter. The sentence of twenty years, upon the 
erimlna] del Ehmgo was to be redueed hy the Prince'* clemency, at 
the snppUcalton of the Diiches* Sanseverina, to twelve years; and 
the police were instrncted to do their utmost to arrest the offender. 

The only diiiculty was that of tempting Fahrlce into the tetri lory 
of Parma^ A hint to the Marchiones* Raversi and her assoeiales 
removed the ohstaele« A forged letter, purporting to be from ihe 
Dnehesfl* reached Pabrice at Bologna, telling him that there would 
be little danger in hk meeting her at Caslelnovo, within the frontier. 
Fabricc repaired joyfully to Casidnovo, That night he lay a prisoner 
in Ihe citadel of Parma; while the Duchess, alone in her room with 
locked dnorn sobbed ber heart out and raved belplssly against the 
treachery of princee^ 

‘"So long ap her nephew k in the citadel,” said ihe Prince to him¬ 
self, '^ihe Duchess will be jji Parma.” 

The citadel of Parma ie b colosaal building with a flol roof ISO 
feel above the level of the ground. On Uik roof are erecTcd two 
struclures: one, the govern or''* residence; the other, the Famese 
tower, a priiK>n specially erected for a rcmlrilriint prince of earlier 
days. In this tower Fabrice, as a prisoner of importance, was con¬ 
fined; and as he looked from the window on the evening of his 
arrival and liehcld the superb panorama of the distant Alps, he 
refletied plensantly that hr might have found a worse dungenn. 

On the next morning hi* attenlion waa absorbed by something 
nearer ai hand. His window overlooked one belonging to the 
governor^ palace; in thk window were many bird cages, and at 
elcv^cn o'clock a maiden came to feed the birds. Fabrics rocognLsed 
her as Clelia Conti, the governor's dsnghter. He succeeding in 
fittractitig her attentiori; she blushed and withdraw. But next day 
she came again nt the same hour. On the third day, however, a heavy 
wotKien shutter was clapped upon the window. Nothing daunted, 
Fahrice proewied patienlly to cut a peep-hole in the sihutter by aid 
of the main-spring of his watch. When he had succeeded in removing 
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a BquAje of iUv wood, ht looked with deliglit upon Gdia goring 
nt hh w^uidow with eyes of profound pityi unconsoioui that ahe wa^ 
obaerved. 

CraduuUy he broke down the muidenV reserve. She dbeovered 
the wret of the peep-hole; ahe oonaented to communicate with him; 
Bnidly the two converaaJ by s eyiletn of signals. Fab rice even dared 
to tell OeHa that he loved her-—^and truly he was in love, for the 
first time in hia life. The wor^t of k was that these declarations were 
apt to bring the conversation to en endt so Fahrice was sparing of 
them. 

Clelia^ meanwhile^ was in sore perpieidty- Her faihrr, General 
Fa bio Conti the governor, wa^ n political opponent of Count Mosca, 
and had ambitions of oEce. These ambitions might be forwarded, 
he deemed^ by the successful marriage of hli daughlcTi Ht did not 
dosre that she should remain a lovdy rccluar, feeding birds at the 
top of the citadel. Accordingly he had presented to her an ultimatum; 
either she must marry ihe Marquis Crescenxi, the wealth lest nohte+ 
man of Parma, who sought her hand, or she must retire to a cotivenU 

The signalled conversation with Fabrioe* therefore^ could not lust 
long. And yet she had beyond doubt fallen deeply in love wilH 
Fahrice. She knew he was her father's prisoner, and belonged to the 
party hostile to her father; she w'aa ashamed, as a daughter^ of her 
love for him* But she admired him, and pitied him; she was wdl 
aware that he was a victim of political intrlguet for why should a 
nobleman of FahrIce's standing be thus punished for killing a mere 
actor? The stoleii inlerviews with the captive were as dear to her 
as to him; and so dear were they lo him that after mouths of Jm^ 
prisonment he declared that he had never beeii ao happy in his lifci 


tv.—The Escape 

One night, as Pahrice looked through his peep-hole, he became 
aware of a light Bashing from ihe town. Obviously some attempt 
was being made at signaiUng- He observed the fla^heat counting them 
in relation to the order of the letters In the alphabet—one for A, 
two for B, and so on. He diHroverod that the message was from the 
BucheftSp and was directed to himself. He rf?p!icd, on the same system, 
by passing his lantern in front of the peep-hole. The answer from 
the distance was Important; arrangemetits were being made for his 
escape. But ho did not want to escape* 
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Nexi dsty he told Otiiia of his message^ and of bii upwiJtingnei^ 
to leav« the prisoD. She gave no atiswer, but hurst into tears. How 
could »he tell him that she herself must presently Jeav^i^for marriage 
or a convent? 

Next day* Fahricef by his goaler^a conmvanoe, received a long 
letter from Cldia. She urged him lo cseape, declaring that at any 
time the Prince might order hts execution^ and in addition that he 
was in danger of death by polion. Straightway he sought an inler* 
view with CLelia^ with whom he had not hitherto conversed save by 
signals from their windows. The goalei arranged that they should 
fnt^t when Fahrice was being conducted from his ceU to the roof 
of the Famese towers where he was occasionally allowed to take 
exercise^ 

can speak but few words to you,’^ she aatd trembling, with 
tears in her eyes- “Swear that you will obey the Ouchesa, and escape 
when she wishes and as she wishes-” 

'^And condemn my self lo live far away from her whom 1 love?^ 
“Swear ilL for my sake, swear it!^ she iiDplored him. 

“Wdl then, I swear il!^ 

The preparations were qqjcUy advanced. Three knotted ropes 
wore smuggled with Oelia^s aid into Fabrico^s celt^—^one for 
descending the SS feet between his window and the roof of the 
citadel; another for descending the tremendous wall of ISO feet 
between the roof and the rampartsi a third for the 30 feet between 
ibe lop of the rampertE and tbe groundi, 

A feast-day* when the garrison of the citadel would presumably 
be drunk, was chosen for the attempL Fahrice spent the time of 
waittng in cutting a hole in his shutter large enough to enable him 
to get through. Fortunately^ on the night of the feast-day a thick 
fog arose and enveloped the citadel. The Duchess had seen to it that 
the garrison was plentifully supplied with witiCi 

Fabrtec attacherl one of the shorter ropes lo his bed, and struggled 
through the shutter—an ungainly figure, for round his body were 
wonnd the immeiLse ropes necessary for the long deswiti Once on 
I he Toof'platform he made his way along the parapet until he came 
to a new stove which he had been told marked tbe Le*t spot for 
lowering tbe rope. He could hear the snldiersi talking near at hand, 
but the fog roade him invisible. Unrolling his rope, and fastening 
his rope to the pareipt^t by threading it through a water-duct, he 
flung it aver; then, with a prayer and a thought of Clcba, he began 
lo descend. 
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At first be went iom mechanically, as if doing the feat for a 
wager. About half-way down his ofma Bcemcd to lose their atrength; 
he nearly let go—might have faJlen had he not supported himself 
hy clinging to the vegetation on the woJL From time to time he felt 
horrible pain bcEween the shooldeia. Birds hiiFlLed against him tiow 
and then; he fearerl at the first contact with ihcm that piirsuers 
were coming down the rope after him. But he reached the rainpart 
undamaged save for bleeding hands. 

He was quite exhausied; for a few minutes he slept. On wakJtig 
and reftll$1iig the situation, ho attached his third rope to a cannon^ 
and hurried dot'll to the grounds Two men seized him just as he 
fainted at the fooL 

A few hours afterwards a carriage crossed ihe frontier with 
Ludovico on the bnx^ and within It the Duchess watching over the 
sleqiing Fabrics. The journey did not end until the? had reached 
Locarno on Lake Maggiorc^ 


F.—Cic/m*a V^u 

To Ldc&ttid soon afterwards came the newi that Ronure Ernest 
IV, was dead. Fabrice could now safely return, for the young 
Ranuce Erneat V. was believed to he entirdy under the infiucfice of 
Count Mosca^ imd was an honest youth without the tyrannical 
instincts of his father. Nevertheless the Ihichess returned first, to 
make certain of FahrJce’'s security. She employed her whole inBuefica 
to ha.^eti forward the wedding of Clelia with the Marquis Cresceim; 
she wof jealous of the ascetidancy the girl had gained over her be¬ 
loved nephew. 

Fobrice, oti reaching Parma, was well received by the young 
Prince- Witnesses, he was told, had been found who could prove that 
he had killed Ciletti io self defence. He would spend a few days in a 
purely nominal eonfinement in the city goaJt and then would be 
tried by impartla] judges and released. 

Imagine the consternation of the Duchess when she learnt that 
Fahrice, having to go to prison, hod ddiberately given himself up 
at the citadel! 

She saw the danger clearly^ Fabrice was in llie hands of Ciount 
Moftca^s political opponents, among whom General Conti was stiH 
a leading spirii. They would not suffer him to escape this time, 
Fnbnoe would be poiaonei 
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CIcIIb, loo+ Imrw thol this wduld be his When she saw him 
once a^aifi at the old window, happily signalliiig lo her, she isa* 
smitten with panic terror^ Her alarm was realised when she leamt of 
a plot t>etween Rasai and her father to pokon the prisoner. 

On the second day of his confinement Fahriee was about to eat 
hjfi dinner when Gelia, in desperate agitation, forced her way into 
bia cell. 

“Have you tasted it?^^ she cried« p^rasping hU arrn» 

Fahrice guessed the alalc of affaira with delight He aeized her 
in hia arms and kissed her, 

“Help me to die," he said. 

Oh, my beloved,” she answered, “let tne die with you#” 

Let me npt spoil our happiness with a said he as he 

embraced her. “I have nol yet tasted.^ 

For an instant CJcLLa looked at him iit anger; then she fell into 
his arms. 

At that instant there eame a sound of men hurrying. There 
entered the Princes aide-de-camp,, with order to remove Fahrice 
from the citadel and to seize the poisoned foodf The Duchess had 
heard of the plot, and had persuaded the Prince to lake instant 
action. 

Oelia, when her father was in danger of death on Account of the 
vowed before the Virgin Mary never again to look upon the 
face of Fahnce. Her father escaped wiUi a sentence of hatilshmcnt; 
and Clriia, to the profound satisfaction of the Ehichesst was wedded 
to the Marquis Crcscenzi. The Duchess was now a widow^ Count 
Moscfl a widower. Their long friendship, after Fahricek acquittal, 
was cenienlcd by marriage^ 

The loss of Clelia left Fahnce inconsolable. He shunned society; 
he lived a life of religious retirement, and gained a reputation for 
piety that even Inspired the jealousy of his good friend the Arch¬ 
bishop. 

At length Fahrice emerged from his solitude; he came forth as 
a preachcr^ and his success was unequalled. All Pafma, gentle and 
simple, flocked to hear the famous devolec^lender, ill-clad, so 
handaome and yet «o profoundly melancholy. And ere he began each 
sermon, Fabnce looked eameatly round his congregation to see if 
Delia was there. 

But Clelia, adhering to her vow, stayed away. It was not until 
she was told that A certaiu Andta Marini was in love with the 
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pr^rAchcr^ unci that gixialp asserted that the preacher was smitten 
with Anetta Marini^ that she changed her mind. 

One evening, as Fahrice stood in the pidplt, he aaw' Odin before 
him. Fler eyes were filled with tears; he looked so pale^ && thin^ iW) 
worii« But never had he preached as he preached that ntghL 
After the sermon He received a note asking him to he at a amatl 
garden door of the Crescenai Palace at midnight on the next nighu 
Eagerly he obeyed; when he reached the door^ a VDice called him 
to enter. The darkness was Intense; he could sec nothing. 

*"1 have asked you to come here,^’ said the voice^ “to say that I 
etiU iove you* But I have vowed to the Virgin nei'er to see your 
face; that is why I recehre you in this darkness. And let me beg 
you—ne^^er preach before Anetta Marini,^* 

“My angeL,^" replied ihe enraptured FahricCi ^‘l shall never preach 
again before anyone; it was only in the hope of seeing you that I 
preached at ail**’ 

During the following three years the two often met in darku^. 
But twice, by accident, Qelia broke her vow by looking on Fal>riceV 
face. Her conscience preyed upon her; ehe wore awny and died. 

A few days afterwards Fabrice resigned his reversion to the 
Archbishopric, and retired to the Chartreuse of Parma. Re ended 
his days in the monastery only a year afterwords. 


WALLACE STEVENS 

Wh4LLACE Stevens (Araedeau, 1S79-1^S5), Port t]f enchanting imagery. 
Eduuird fpT the Ii«, tpefll of life with in Uisnrancc cornpiuiy. Wflj 

tlow winning recagnitiofl—fiftt from other poetiv finilljf froro rvnJlRE pnliLIc* 
^iDw acknowiniped qilc til iinporlant Amtsian poets. Booki of veise: 
Harmonium, Idem af Ordeif Paris af a iPorid. 


DOMINATION Of BUCK 

At tiighl, by the? fire. 

The colors of the buslies 
And of the fallen leaves, 

Repeating themselves. 

Turned in the room. 
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Lik« the lwe« th«diKtvca 
Tnrning in the wind. 

Y^: but thfi color of the hcivy hemloclca 
Came slridLng^ 

And I rcineizLbered the cry of the peacocks. 

The colors of their tails 
Were like the leaves themselves 
Turning in the wind* 

In the twilight wnuL 
They swept over the roomn 

Just as they flew &oia the boughs, of the hemlocks 
Down to the ground. 

I heard them cry—the peacocksp 
Was it a cry against the twilight 
Or against the leaves themselves 
Turning rn iSie wind^ 

Turning as the flames 
Turned in the fire^ 

Turning as the tails of the peacocks 
Turned in the loud Are, 

Loud as the hemlocks 

Full of the cry of the peacocks. 

Or was it a cry against the hemlocks. 

Out of the window, 

I saw how the planets gathered 
like the leaves themselves 
Turning in the wind. 

1 saw how the night came, 

Came striding like the color of the heavy hemlocks. 

1 felt afrsiiL 

And 1 remettibercd the cty of the peacocks. 

AN EXTRACT 

from Addressee to tht Academy of Fine Idea* 

On an early Sunday m Aprd, a feeble day. 

Be felt curious about the winter hills 
Arid wondered about the water in the lake. 
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It had been cold since December. Snow fdl £ 1 ^ 

At New Year and, from then until Aprils lay 
On everything. Now it had melted^ leaving 
The gray grass like a pallet^ rlosejy pressed; 

And dirt. The wind blew in the empty place. 

The winter wind blew in an letijply place— 

There was that dificrence between ihc and an^ 

The difference between himself and no man^ 

No man that heard a wind in an empty place. 

It was time to be himadf ogaiiw to see 

If the place, in spite of its vdtheredness^ was still 

Within the difference. He felt curious 

Whether the water was black and lashed ahout 

Or whether the ice still covered the lake. There was still 

Snow under the trees and on the northern rockfi^ 

The dead rocks, not the green rocks, the live rocks. If^ 
When he looked^ the water ran up the air or grew white 
Against the edge of the ice, the ahslraction would 
Be brokea and winter would be broken and donet 
And being would be being himself agaiUt 
Beings beenming seeing and feeling and self, 

Black water breaking into reality. 


ANECDOTE OF THE JAR 

I placed a jar in Tennessee^ 

And round it was, upon a hilL 
It mode the slovenly wilderness 
Surround that hill. 

The wilderness rose up to it. 

And sprawled around, no Longer wild. 

The jar was round upon the ground 
And tall and of a port in air. 

It took dominion everywhere. 

The jar was gray and bare. 

It did not g[ive of bird or bush. 

Like nothing else tn Tennessee. 
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ROBERT LOUTS STEVENSON 
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boTrlt F'int^riilc Lil« of lupcmitural: Or. Itkyli tPid* Jfr. 

Hjite And ?"A/aiun 


THRAWN JANET 

The Re\xrc!iHl Murdoch Soulis ivas long mmi^ler of the moorland 
parish of Balwear>^| In the vole of Dule. A severe, bLeak-faced old 
ntonp dreadful to hJs hearers, he dwelt in the last years of his Life, 
without rebl jve or servant or any biunan companvi In the amalL and 
lonely manse under the Hanging 5haw« In spite of the iron 
composiure of hb features^ his eye was wiLd^ seared, and uncertain; 
and when he dwelt, in private admonitloriH, on the future of the 
impenitent^ it seemed as if hia eye pierced through the storms of 
lime to the terrors of eternity. Many young persons, coming to 
prepare themselves against the season of the Holy Communion^ 
were dreadfully affected by bis talk. He had a sermon on 1st Peter, v. 
and Bib, *^The devil as a roaring lion," on the Sunday after every 
Seventeenth of August, and he was accustomed to surpass himself 
upon that text both hy the appalling nature of the matter and the 
terror of his bearing In the putpit. The children were frightened 
into £ts^ and the old looked more than usually oracular, and were, 
all that day, full of those hints that Hamlet deprecated. The manse 
itself^ where it stood by the water of Ihile among some thick trees, 
with the Shaw overbangiag it on the one side, and on the other 
many cold, moorish hilltops rising toward the aky^ bad beguni at 
a very early period of Mr. SoulkV minkiry, to lx avoided in the 
du^k houre by all who valued ihcmselvcs upon their prudence; and 
guidmen sitting at the dachan alehouse shook their heads together 
at the thought of passing late by ibal uncanny neighborhood. There 
was one spot, to be more particular, which was r^arded with 
special awe. The manse stood betw'eeu the high, road and the water 
of Dulc, with a gable to each; Its baek was toward the kirklown 
of Balweary, nearly half a mile away; in front of it, a bare garden, 
hedged with thorn, occupied the land between the river and the road+ 
The house was two stories high, with two large rooms on each. It 
opened not directly on the garden, but on a causewayed path, or 
passage, givitig on the road on the one hand, and closed on the 
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other hy the tall willows and that bordered on the Etream, 

And it wiTi this atrip of cotiM^wav that enjoyed amon^ the youn^ 
parishioners of Balweary ao infamona a reputation. The Diinister 
waJked there often after dark^ sometitne^ groBaing aloud in the 
instancy of hia unapoken prayers; and when he was from honie^ 
and the manse door waa locked, the more daring achoolboya 
hiredt with beating hearts^ to follow my leader*' across that 
legendary spot* 

This atmosphere of terror, surroiinding, as it did, a man of God 
of Spotless character and orthodoxy^ was a common cause of wonder 
and subject of Ln(|uiry among the few strangers who were Eed by 
chance or hiietneaa into that unknown, outlying cDiintry^ Bui many 
even of the people of the parish were ignorant of the strange ei^ents 
which had marked the first year of Mr. SoulLsV ministraUDtis; and 
among those who were better in formed» some were naturally 
retioenls and others shy of that particular lopic. Now and again, 
only, one of the older folk would warm into courage over his third 
tumbler, and recount the cause of the minister^a strange looks and 
solitary life. 

Fifty years ayne, when Mr. Soults cam* fir^t into BaVeaiy\ he 
was still a young man—a call ant, the folk said—fu* o* book Icamin* 
and grand at the exposition, but, as natural in sae young man, 
wi^ nae leevin’ experience in religion. The younger sort were greatly 
taken wi' his gifta and his gab; but auld, concerned, serious men 
and Women were moved even to prayer for the young man, whom 
they took to be a self-deceivcr, and the parish that w'aa like to be 
sae ilbsupplied. it was before the days o^ the moderates—weary 
fa* ihem; but ill things are like guid—they baith come bat by bit, 
a pickle at a time; and there were folk even then that said the Lord 
had left the college professors to their ain devices, an’ the lads that 
went to study wi' them wad hae done maif and belter sittln’ bi a 
peat-bog, like their forebears of the persecut4on+ wi* a Bible under 
their oiter and a speerit prayer tn their heait. There was nae 
doubt, onywaVx but that Mr. Soul is had been ower lang at the college. 
He Was oarclul and troubled lor mony tbinga hcaides the ae thing 
needfuL He had a feck o’ books wi" him—mair than had ever been 
seen before in a* that presbytery: and a sair wark the cairier had 
wj’ them, for they were a’ like to have smoored in the Deirs Hag 
between this and Kilmackctlie. They were books o’ divinity, to 
be sure, or so they ca'd them; hut the serious were o’ opinion 
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there WM Hide service for siae mmy, when the hail o" Cod"? Word 
would io the netik of a plaid. Then be wad sit half the day 

and hulf the nicht forbye, which was scant decent—^writin^ nae 
lew; aad first, they were feared he wad read hh sermons: and 
syne it proved be waa writln^ a book himself which woa surely no 
fittin* for ane of his yeara an^ mia^ e3q:wrience. 

Onyway U behooved him to get an auUl, decent wife to keep the 
manse for him an^ aee to his bit denners; and he was recommended 
to an auld liinmcr—Janet hTCIour, they ca*d her—and sue far left 
to hufiser aa to be ower persuaded- There was many advised hini 
to the contrar, for Janet was mair than suspeckit by the best folk 

in BaVeary^ Lang or that^ she had had a wean to a dragoon; she 

hadnae come forrit for maybe thretty year; and bairns bad seen 
her mumblin^ to heraei' up on Key's fjoan in the gloaming whilk 
was an nneo time an’’ place for a Cfuf-fearin^ wnman. Howsoever, it 
was the laird himser that had first tauld the minister Janet: and 
in thae days he wad have gane a far gate to plwnre the ]aird4 
When folk lauld him that Janet was sib to the ded, it was super¬ 
stition by his way of it; an’ when they cast up the Bible to him 

an" the witch of Endor, he wad threep it doun their thrapplrs that 
tbir days were a^ gane by^ and the deit was mereifuHy ristraiTied^ 

Wceh when It gcH about the clachon that Janet M^Clour was to 
lie sen'ant at the manse, the folk were fair mad wi’ her an^ him 
thegetber; and some o* the guidwiyes had noe better to dae than 
get round her door cheeks and chairge her wi" a* that was keii^t 
again her, frae the sodger^s halm to John Tamsan’s twa kye. She 
wan nflo great speaker; folk usually let her gang her ain gate, on^ 
she let them gang theirs, wi’ neither Foir^guid^n nor Fair-guid-dav; 
hut when she buckled to she had a tongue to deave the miller- Dp 
she got. an’ there wasuae an auld story tn Ba^’wearv but she garl 
somebody lowp for it that day; they could nae say ae thing bu1 
she cf>nld say twa to it; till, el the hinder end* the guidwives up 
and claughi baud of her. and clawed the oobLh aff her bark+ and 
pu'd her doun the daeban to the water o’ Dule, to seo if Hhe were 
a witch or no. mourn or droun. The corline skirled till yc coold 
hear her nl I he Hangin* Shaw, and she focht like ten; there was 
monv a guidwife bure the mark of her neist day, an* mony a lang 
dav after; and just in the hettemt o* the colheshangie^ \^a suld 
come up (for his sins) but the new miniEter. 

“Women."’ maid he [and he had a grand voice)^ “I charge you 
In the Lord's name to let her go.*' 
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Janel mil to him~ihe was fair wud wP terror—an^ dang to him 
an' prayed him* for Christas sake, save her frae the eummers; an* 
they^ for I heir pairt^ tauld hitn a* that was ken*l^ and maybe tnalr^ 

**Woman,” aays he to Janet,^ “is this Irue?^ 

“As the Lord sees me/* wys she, **as the l^rd made mc^ no a 
word o*L Forbye the bairn,^' says she, 'IVc been a decent woinan 
a* my days.” 

“Will yoa/ says Mr, SonlLs+ “in the name of God» and before me+ 
Hia unworthy minister^ renoonce the devil and hia works?” 

Well, it wad appear that when he askit that, she gave a pim 
that fairly frichtit them that saw heTj an^ they could hear her teelh 
play dirl ihegether in her chafts; hut there was naething for it hut 
the a# way or the ithcr; an^ Janet Lifted up her hand and renounced 
the deil before them a\ 

“And now/* said Mr. Soul is to the guid wives, *‘honin with ye, 
one and alb and pray to God for His forgiveness/* 

And he gied Janet hU arm, though she had little on her but a 
sark, and tfiok her up the clachan to her ain door like a leddy of 
rhe laud; an* her skrelghin* and laughin’ as was a scandal to be 
heard. 

There were mony grave folk lang ow^er their prayers lhat nicht; 
hiJl when the mom cam* there was sic a tear fell upon a* Ba*weary 
lhat the bairns hid theirsels^ and even the men-folk stood and keekit 
frae their doors. For there was Janet comin* doun the clachan—^her 
or her likeness, nane could tell —^ytV her neck thTawn+ and her Iteid 
DU ae aide, like a body lhat has been hangit^ and a gim on her face 
like an unstreak it corp. By an’ by they got used wi’ it, and even 
speered at her to ken what was wrsng; but frae lhal day forth she 
eouldnae speak like a Christian womau, but slavered and played 
click wi* her leelh like a pair o* sheriras and frae Lhat day forth 

the name o* Gi>d cam^ never on her lips. WhiSra; she wad try to say 

itt hul it michtnae be. Them that kenned beat aaid least; but The> 
never (ned lhat Thing the name <t Janet M’Clotir; for the aul4 
Janet^ hy iheir way o*t, was in muckle hell that day. But the 
minister was netiher to baud nor to hind; he preached shout 

naething but the folks’ cruelly that bad gi*en her a stroke of the 

palsy; he skelpt the bairns that meddled her; and he had her up 
to the manse that same uichL and dwalled ihcre a* his lane wi' her 
umler the Hangin’ Shaw, 

Week time gard by; and the idler sort commenced to think mair 
lichlly o’ that black business. The miutater waa wecl thocht o'; he 
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waa ajfe late al the writinp^ folk wad «e hia can1e doun by ihr 
Dulc water aflcr Iwal' nt cW; and be Mttued pleaded wV 
and npfiLLen aa at brnt thou^ body could sk that he iva^ dwiningi. 
As for Jancl she cam’ an’ she gaed: il she didnac speak muckie 
afore, it was ireason she should speak Iks then; she meddled liaK 
body; but she was an eldritch thing to see, an^ name Yrad. hae 
mistryslcd wi’ her for BaVeary glebe. About the end o* July there 
cam’ a spell o* weoiher, the Hke d*t ficrver waa in that counlrysitie; 
il was lown an’ he4 an’ heartless; tlte herds coutduae win up ibc 
Block Hil!^ ihe baima were ower weariet to play; an’ yet it was 
gousty too, wi’ claps o' het wund that ruitlmlcd iu the glens, and 
bits 0 ^ shouers lhai elockcned naething. We aye thocht it but to 
ibun'er on the mom; bn{ the morn CAm\ and the morn’s morning, 
and it was aye the same uncanny weather, sair on folks and heslioL 
Of a^ that were the nane suffcTcd like Mr. Snulis; he could 

neither sleep nor eat. he tauld hia dder^; an’ when he wo-^nae 
writin’ at his wear)- hoot he wad be straraguin’ ower a’ the 
countrywide like a man possessed, when &' body else was blythe to 
keep caller ben the house. 

Abune Hang in’ Shaw, in the bieid o' the Black Hill, there’s a bit 
inclosed gmnd wi’ an iron yett; and it seems in the auld days* that 
was the kirkyaird o' Ba^weary, and consecrated by ihc Papists before 
the blessed licht shone upon the kingdom. It was a great howff o^ 
Mr. SodLis'b, onyway; there he would sit an’ consider his serruon-'i; 
and indeed it’s a bieid y bit. Week as he cam’ ower I he want end 
the Black Hill, ae day, he aaw first twa^, an’ syne fower, an* ayne 
seevea corbie crawa fieein’ round an’ round abiine the atiJd kirkyard. 
They flew laigh and heaTy^ an^ squawked to ither as they gaed; 
and It was dear to Mr^ Soulis that something had put them frae 
ordinar. He wosuae easy fleyed. an' gaed straucht up to the w^a's; 
an’ what said he find there but a man, or the appearance of a 
man. silliu' in ihc inside upon a graee. He was of a great stature, 
an’ black aa hell, and bis Wft were singular to see. Mr, Soulis hati 
heard tdl 0 * black men, mony’a the time; but there wai someUiing 
nnoo about this black man that daunted him. Het as he was, be 
took a kind o’ cauld grue in the marrow o’ his banes; but up be 
spak for a’ that; an’ says he: "'My friend, are you a stranger in 
ihi^ placse?’^ The black man answered never a ward; he got upon 
his feet^ an* begude to hirstle to the wa^ on tJie fax side; but be 
aye lookit at the minister; an’ the minister sJood an’ lookit back, 
tiQ a’^ in a rueenule the black man was over ihe wa' nn’ rinnin' for 
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th« bield ihe Mr. 5<iulMt, be hirdljr kenned vfhy, ran after 

hun; hut he was iah forjaikit hti walk an' the het, unhalcAoine 
weather^ and rin as he likilT he goit nae tnair than a plUk n' the 
black man amanf the birka^ till he won doun to ihe fool the 
hillairle, an^ there he saw him ance mairr gaun, hap^ an' Lowp^ 
ow'er Dule water to the manse. 

Mr. Soulia waanae weel pleased that tkia fearsome gnngrel sold 
nxak' sae free vA' Bo'weary manses an’ he ran the harder, an”, wet 
shooQ, ower the: bum, an^ up the walk; but the deil a black man 
was there to see- He stepped out upon the road, but there w'aa 
naebodv there; he gaed a’ ower the gairden, but na, me black man. 
At the hinder end. and a bh feared as was but natural he lifted 
the hasp and into the mnnsc; and there was Janet MTlour before 
his een, wi' her ihrawti traig, and nane sae pleased to eee him- And 
he aye minded aiiiayne+ when first he set his ecu upon her, he had 
the same cauld and deidly grue. 

‘^Janet” says he. "'Itave you seen a black man?’’ 

“A black man?” ffuo^ ahe. “Save lis a'! Ye're no wise, mlnhster^ 
There^s nae black man in a' Ba^wcary.” 

But ahe didnne speak plain, ye mauii undewtand; but yam- 
yammered, like a powney wi’ the hil in ilfl moo, 

“Weel,’' says he, “Janet, if there was nae black man, I have 
apokea witJi tlie Aecuser of tlie Brethren*^ 

And he sat down like ane wi” a fever^ an^ his teerth chittered in 
his lieid. 

“Hoots,” says she, “think shame to vourseF, nimistcr'^; an’ gied 
him a drap brandy that she keept aye by her* 

Syne Mr+ Sotilia gaed into bis study amang a' his books, ll’a a 
lanp, 1digh+ mirk chalmer^ perish in* cauld in winter, an* no very 
dry even In Ihe lap o* ihc f^immer, lor the martBe stands near the 
burn, Sae doun he sat and thocht of n* that had come an* ganc 
since ho was in Ba’weary, an’ hi* harae. an' the days when he was 
a batm an’ ran dalFm* on the braes; and that black man aye ran 
in hifl heid like the owercome of a sang. Aye the mutr he thocht, 
the mair he ihocht o’ the black man- He tried the prayer, an’ the 
W'ords would nae come to bun; un’ he tried, they say, to write at 
his hook, but he couldnae mak' nae mair o* thnl. There waa w^hiles 
he thocht the black man was at hia oxter, an the swat stood upon 
him cauld as wclhvraler; and ihere was other whiles, when he cam’ 
to himser like u christened bairn and mittdeil nacthing. 

The upshot was that he gacd to the window on" stood glowrin' at 
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Dqle VifiLier. The trees are unco thick, the water lies deep an' 
black under the manse; an" ihere was Janet wastiin" the ck'ea wV 
her coats kilted. She had her back to the miniatrr, aiC he, for Ills 
pairt, hardly kenned what he wais lookin^ at. Syne she tutned round 
an shawed her faee> Mr- Soulla had the same canid |^ue as twice 
that day afore, an’ it was home in upon him what folk sald^ that 
Janet was deid lang sjtie, an" this waa a bogle in her clay cauld 
Resh. He drew hsek a pickle and he scanned her narrowly^ She 
was iramp-trampin" in the da'cg, croonin’ to herser j and eh f Cnde 
guide lis, but it was a fearsome lace. Whiles she sang louder, htil 
there was nae man bom woman that conJd tell the words o’ 
her sang; an" whiles she Jookit sidedaag doun, but there was 
naething there for her lo look at* There gaed a scunner through 
the flesh upon his banes; and that was Heeven** advertisement. But 
Mr. SoulU just blamed him&el, he said, to think sae ill of a puir, 
auld afflicted wife that hadjiac a freend forby himseF; and he put 
tip a bit prayer for him and herp an* drank a little caljer water—- 
for his heart rose again the meat—on* gaed up to his naked bed in 
the gloaming. 

That Was 0 nieht that ha$ never Iwn forgoilen in Ba’weorVt the 
nicht the seeventeenlh of Augnst, seeventeen hunVr and twalV It 
had been hel afore* os I hae said, but that nieht it was better than 
ever. The sun gaed dotin among unco-lookin’ clouds; it fell as mirk 
as the pit; no a star, no d breath o* wund; ve couldnae see your 
ban* before your face, and et-en the an Id folk cuisi the covers frac 
their beds and lay pcchiiF for their breath. Wi" a" that he had upon 
his mind* it wag gey and unlikely Mr. Soulis wad gel muckJe sleep. 
He lay nn he tummlcd; the gude, caller bed thnt he got into brunt 
his Very banes^ whiles he slept, nnd whiles he waukened; whites 
he heard the time i> nicht, and whiles a tv'ke yowlin’ op the miiir, 
as if somebody was deid; whiles he ihochl he heard bogles ciaverin* 
m his Itigx an whiles he saw spunkles in the room. He behoovedi 
he judged* to be siek; an" aitk he w'as—littie be jaloosed the sickness. 

At the hinder end* he got u dearness in hia mind, sat up in his 
sark on the bedside, and fell thirrkin’ ance matr o’ the black man 
an’ Janet. He couldnae well tell hnw—maybe it was the could to 
his feet^ but it catui in upon him wi a spat that there was some 
connection betw'cer their iwa, an that either or baiih them were 
bogles. And Just at that moment, in Janel’a room which was ncist 
to his, there cam* a stramp o' feet as if men were wars’lin', an" 
then a loud bang; an’ then a wund gaed reishiing round the lower 


quartern of the house; on^ then a’ was aince niair as seelent fis the 
grave. 

Mr^ Soulis was feared for neither man nor deeviL He got his 
Liniler box^ au^ lighted a can’le^ an^ made three steps o"t ower to 
Janet's door* It was on she hasp, mn' he pushed it open^ ei\ keeked 
bauldly let* h was a hig room^ as big as the minister'ain^ an^ 
pienished wi' grand p auld^ solid gear, for he hid naething else^ 
There waJi a fower-poiared be<l wi' auld tapeatry^; and a hraw cabinet 
of aik^ that was fu' o' the minister's diviniSy books, an* put there to 
be out o' the gate; an^ a whcf>n duds o’ JanetV lying here and 
there about die door. But nae Janet could Mr. Soulis see; nor ony 
sign of a conteulioD. In be gaed (an’ there’s few that wad ha'e 
followed him) an’ lookil a^ rounds an' listened. But there was 
naethin' to be heard^ neither inside the manse nor In a* BaV'eary 
parisht an’ naethin’ to be seen but the rnuchle ehadows turnin’ 
round the eanTe, An’ then a* at aince^ the minister’s heart played 
dunt an’ stood stock^stiU; an’ a cauld wtind blew amang the hairs 
o’ his held* ll^alen a weary skhl was that for die puir man’s een! 
For there was Janet bangin’ frae a nail beside tbe auld aik cabinet: 
her held aye lay on her shoulher^ her eon were sleeked* the tongue 
pTojekit frae her mouth, and her heels were twa feet clar abune the 
door, 

“Cod forgive us all!*’ tKo-cht Mr. Soulis; ‘^poor Janet’s dead.” 

He ram' a step nearer to tlie corp; an’ then his heart fair whammled 
in his inside* For by wbat cantrip it wad lU-bcfeem a man to judge, 
she was hingin’ fae a single nail an' by a single wursled thread 
for darnin’ hose. 

It’s an nw'fu’ thing lo be your lane at nicht wi' siecan prodigies 
o’ darkness; but Mr. Soulis w'as strong in the Lord. He turned an' 
gaed his ways ool o’ that room, and lock it the door ahinl him; jmd 
step by step, doon the stairs, as heavy as leed; and set dcon the 
can1e on the table at the stair foot* He couldnae pray, he could nae 
ihink, he was dreqiin' wi' cauF swat, an’ naething could he hear 
hut the dunt-dunt-duntin' o’ his ain heart* He michi maybe have 
stood there an hour, or maybe twa, he minded sae little; when a' 
o’ a sudden he heard a laigh, uncanny steer upstairs; a foot gaed 
to an' £ro in the chn’mcr whaur the corp was hingin'; syne the door 
Was opened, though he minded weel that he had Wkit It; an’ syne 
there was a step upon th landin', an' it seemed to him as if tbe 
corp was iooktn’ ower the rail and doun upon him whaur he stood- 

He took up the can'le again (bpr he couldnae want the licht) and, 
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as saftly as ever ht cc^uld, gaed (rt raucKl out tin? mai^c an’ to the 
far end o" the causewaj^^ tt wasi aye pitmirk; the flame o' the eanHc, 
when he set it on the grund^ brunt steedy and clear as in a roontt 
naething moved, but tlie Dale water seepin’ and sahbin" doon ihe 
glen+ an’ yon unlialy footstep that cam’ ploddin’ doun ihr stairs 
inJide the manse. He kenned the fool ower weel, for it was Janet'sj 
and at ilka step that cam" a wee thing hearer, the cauld got deeper 
in hia vitals. He commended his soul to Him that made an’ kcepit 
him; “and 0 said he, me strength this night to war 

against the powders ol evil/* 

By this time the foot was comin* through the passage for the 
door; he could hear a hand skirt alang the wa\ as if the fcat&ome 
thing yfas fed in* for Its way^ Tlie saughs tossed an" maned thr^tethcr* 
a long sigh cam' ow’^or the hills, the flame o’ ihe eati’Ic waa hlawn 
shoot; an* there stood the corp of Thrawn Jnnet, wi’ her groj^am 
goim an’ her hlaclt mutch, wi’ the held aye upon the shouther, an’ 
the gira jrtUJ upon the face o*t—leevin’^ yc wad hae said—deii^ as 
Mr. Soiilis wed kenned—npon the threshold o’ the manse. 

It’s a strange thing that the saul of man should l>tr. that tKirlei) 
into his perishable body; but the mmlEter aaw, an’ his heart didnae 
breaks 

She didnae si and there long; she began to move again an’ cam*^ 
slowly toward Mr. Souiis whaur he stood under the eaughs. A’ the 
life o his body, a the strength o* hie speerit, were glowerin’ frae 
his een. Tt seemed she was gauu to speak, but wantcti wordsi on^ 
made a sign wi' the Icfl hand. There cam’ m dap o’ wund. like a 
cat's fuff; pot gacd the can’le, the saughs skrieghed like folk; an’ 
Mr. Soulb kenned that. Jive or die, this was the end o"l. 

Witch, beldam, devil!” he cried, **1 charge you, by the power of 
God, bei^ono—if you be dead, to the grave—if you be dEunned, lo 
hell.” 

An at that mtament the Lord a oin hand cut o’ the Heevens struck 
the lIoTTor whaur it stood: the auld, deid, desecrated corp o* the 
witch wife, sae lattg kecpil Irae the grave and hirsled round by deik 
lowed up like a hrunstane spunk and fell in ashes lo the grund; the 
thunder foUowwl peal on dirling peal, Ihe rsiring rain upon the 
back o* that; and Mr. Soulis lowped through the garden hedge, and 
ran. wi’ skeJloch upon skdioek. for the clachan. 

That same niornin\ John Christie saw the Black Man pass the 
Mdckle Cairn eb it was chappin' sil; before eiebt, he gacd hy the 
changc^house at Knockdow: an" no laiig after, Sandy M'LeLlan saw 
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him gAun linicin* donn the hm KUmackerllE. ThercV little 

doubt it WAS him ihiit dwidled ^ae laug in Janct'fl b<idy; but he 

was hwh' at la.Hl; and sinfiyne ihe dcU has never fashed ua in 

BnVeary, 

But il was A siiir dii^peiLsatiDn ior the tnlnieter; lang^ long he 

lay ravin* in bU bed; and frae that hour to ihia, he the man 

ye ken the day. 


THEODOR STORM 

THEODOR STORM iGemum. !&ITa 8 S&). Linypr msd jadfe, who ™ ei 31 «l 
lo ProiaiA for lO yeun few biii sympathfe* in the SckleffwiE'Holitfl.n di^pnte 
wiih DfDmnrk. Devoted hit ereninf^ to cieaUng ■ liieniure □( rotninlle mood* 
pictures. Of hU aiOTiefl^ is a unitfiTMl 


VERONIKA 
T. Ai the Mill 

It Was at the beginning of April on the day before Palm Sandayi 
The mild rays of the late afternoon sun shone on the young gra^ at 
the side of the path which led down gradually along a rm>unt^ 
slope. Al this moment one of the most reapeded jufisla of the cLlyi 
a man of middle aget with calm but diatinclive features, was walking 
leisurely, exebanging only an occasional word with the clerk at his 
side. Their destination was a watcr-mtU not far off whose owner^ 
troubled by age and illness^ wished to make over hifl propert)^ to 
bis son* 

A few paces bf-hind followed another couple; beside a young man 
with fresh, intelligent features walked a beautifuk still very youthful 
woman* He spoke to her, but Rhe did not seem to hear* Her dark eyea 
garing straight ahead* she walked silently, as though unaware of any¬ 
one at her side. 

As the mill became visible in the valley below* the counsellor 
turned his head. “Well cousin/" bo called, "*>'OU write a passable 
hand; how would you like to learn a little about making contracts? 

But the cousin waved his hand in protest. "*Go on!" he said and 
looked questioningly al his companion. *^Meanwhile Til have a con^ 
veTsationdcsson with your wife!*^ 
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“Well, al kail doD*t leaeh him too mucK, Veronikfl!” 

The jrouiig womflii only mclmed her hea<l tvs in assent Tkhind 
them^ from the towers of the city\ the isound of UiC <^veiiing qhirnes 
came apreiding over the eoufilry-side. Her hand, which had just 
rtroitftd back the Hack hair beneath her white hat, glided down 
over her breast and, making the sign of the cross, she began softly 
to r^ile the Angelus, The gbnee of the young man who, Hkc hk 
relative, belonged to a proEcstant family, follDwed Uie unifoTni move¬ 
ment of her lips witb an expression of impatience. 

Several months ago he had come to ibe cily as an architect to 
work on ihe addition to a churcb and iince then had been an almost 
daily guest m the house of the cotitLselloF,i He had entered imrwedi* 
ately into a lively anti friendly association with the wife of his cou.dn. 
The two w'cre drawn together through the youth which tlioy hft<l in 
common as well afl through his accomplishment iu drawing, which 
she also practiced with enthusiasm and skill. T^ow she had found 
him a friend and teacher at the same time. Soon, however^ aa he sat 
beside her evenings, it was not so much the drawing lying before 
her upon which hia eyes rested, as it was her small, busy hand^ and 
she who had hceti wont to cast aside her pencil at any givea moment^ 
now drew silently^ and obediently without looking up, as though 
caught in hifl gaze. It may be that they hardly rcallicd themselves, 
dial, every evenlrig when saying ^^Cood night,” their hands remained 
together a little longer and iheir fingers were claaped a little tighter^ 
The counsellor, wh,04e thoughts were tistially with his hustiiefla„ 
thought still less about it; he was glad that his wife had f-rnund stimu- 
ladon and understanding for her favorite occupation^ which he him¬ 
self was unable to give her. Only once, |u*t after the young architect 
had left their house^ the dreamy expression in her eyes had surprised 
him. “Vroni,” he said^ holding her back by the hand as she tried 
to pass, “Ifs true then, isn't it, what your say.” "'Wmt is, 

Franz?” “pf course,” he said, "*now I see it myself, you have spir¬ 
itual eyes* She blushed and submitted without speaking as he drew 
her closer and kissed her* 

Today, in the fine weather, she and Rudolf had been invited by 
the coimsellor to accompatty him on his official errand to the near-by 
milt. 

Since yesterday’s social gathering, wlnin she had displayed, at the 
request of her hu4>and. a drawing which had been completed under 
his eyes, everything had become dllffirenl between Ulem. Rudolf felt 
it only too well; he recalled how U had come about that he had 
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opposed Lhe excessive ptai«; of the othera with such sharp and pas- 
siOTiate critkusm. 

Veronika had long ended her pray^er, hoi he wailed in vain for 
her to turn her eyes toward him^ 

are aitgry with nie» Veronika^^' he said ^at lasL The youn^ 
woman nodded slightivi hut hex lips remained firmly dofievL 

He ionkwl at her. ObsiiiiAcy still lay upon her brow. 

ehoidd thinly” he said^ “you might know how it could happen! 
Or dojiY you knowr Verofiika?^ 

“I knew otdyT^* she said, *^ihat you have hurl me. And,” she 
addedi “that yon wanted to hurt me.^ 

He remalued client for a while. *'Did you not notice,^ he asked 
hesitantly^ “the knowing eye of the old man who stood oppoaile 
you?” 

She lurned her head and glanced up at bun fleetingly^ 

'T had to do it myself, VeronikB. Forgive me! I can% bear lo 
have you criticised by others.*^ 

It seemed as though a veil drew over her eyes, and long black 
laE>heE sank upon her cheeks; but ahe did net answer. 

A thort time later they had reached the miU^ The counsellor was 
led into the house by the tniUer’s son; Rudolf and Veronika entered 
the garden lying at the side^ and continued to walk otlenlly up the 
long indiua; it was almost as though they were angry with each 
other, as though they had to slop for want of breath whea they tried 
to speak an Decasional word. 

TRien they had wandered through the garden, they passed over a 
narrow loot-bridge into the lower door of ibe mill-buiJdjngii which 
stood by a swift stream at the edge of the garden. Through the clat¬ 
tering of the works and the roar of the foiling water which drowned 
every sound coming from outside, a strange sense of separation 
reigned in the almctst dusky room. Veronika had walked over to the 
door which led to the mill-race and gazed down into the thrashing 
wheels upon which the w^ater glistened in the evening sun. Rudolf 
did not follow; he stood within, beside the big cogwheel, his gloomy 
evEs unswervingly upon her. FinoSly she turned her head- She spoke* 
he saw how her lips moved, but he did not understand her words, 
don’t understand he said and shook hk head. 

As he was about to go lo her* she had already stepped back into 
the inner room. In passing she came so clo&c lo the wheel beside 
which he stood, that the teeth almost touched her halr^ She did not 
Bcc it, aifice she was sdli blinded by the evening auu; but she fdt 
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hat handft and beraelf drawn quickly to the aide. she looked 

up, hi'r eyes, met hi$* They remained silent; a sudden tinminilfiilnesa 
dropped like a shadow over diem. Ae their beadj thundered die rnill 
Vk'orks; from outside came the monoLonouE rushing of the water, 
piun^n^ over the wheels into the dcpthai. Gradtislly, however^ the 
youiig man's lipa began to more^ and, protected by the deafening 
noise; in which his voice was losU he whispered intoKJcatcd, medden^ 
ing wonis. Her ears could not dUcern them, but she read their 
meaning from his lipa^ from the Impassioned pallor of his face. She 
threw her head back and closed her eyes; only her mouth smiled and 
betrayed life. Thus she stood holding her face toward him helplessly, 
her hands obliviously in his. 

Then suddenly the roaring ceased; the mill stood still. They heard 
the milhhands walking above, and outside, the dripping water fell 
&om the wheelii, tinkling into the pond» The lips of the young man 
became dumh;, and when Veronika withdrew from hini^ he did not 
try to hold her haLk. Not until she had gone out through the door 
into the open, did he seem to regain his speech^ He called hpT name 
and ex:tended his arms to hcr^ pleadingly^ Bui she shook her head, 
without turning to lock at him. and walked alowly tlirough the 
garden to the dwellings 

As she went in ihrough the dcMjr which had been left partly open* 
she saw opposite her the old miller, with folded hands lying in Ilia 
bed. Over it a wooden Crucifix was attached^ from which hung a 
rosary* A young woman with a child in her arm had just come over 
to the bedside and was bending over the covere. "He only needs 
air,” ?hc said^ enjova his food wcD enough.” 

"Who is your doctor?” asked the counsellor, who was standiog 
close by, holding a diKrument in his hand* 

"DcHTtor?” she tepcaled. " We have no doctor*^ 

•^YouVe doing wTong there!” 

The young vroman out an embairassed laugh* "IPs old age,** 
she said, as she wiped her chubby boy^a little nose wiTb her aprcit, 
**Tlie dofrlor rculdn^t help ihaln^ 

Veronika listened breathlessly to this conversation. The old man 
brean to cough And put hit hand to his ryes. 

'Ts this your will, Martin, as it ls wrhleti here?” the counsellor 
now aoked. But the sick man seemed not tc hear him* 

^Father." said the young woman* "Is that right as the counsellor 
has iusl read it?” 

“Of couTw.-,*^ jaid the sick man, "Everyihing ia all right.^ 
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“.\j 3!3 you have domidcfed «^'erything wcll?^ iisked tlie couniellpr« 

The old m&n liO'dded- '^Yes, he saidt ^'1 have worked hard; 

bul the boy shouldn't have i[ Um bad. « . 

The fioti, who until now had been siding in the wrner amoking, 
entered Icito the converfiation. “Of course^, the old man^s part bas to 
be cDREidered too,** he said, and denred bis throat several limea^ 
‘ The old man will live away a neat suin yet.” 

The counsellor cast his gray eyes down upcifi the coarse peasant. 
"'Is that yeur son, Weismann?'^ he asked, poioting at the child playing 
at the bed side. '^Sepd hint oort, if you expect to do any more 
talking!” 

The man was silent; hut his eyes met those of the cotmseUor with 
an dmosl threatening expression. 

The old man stroked his hard hand over the cover. And said 
quietly* ^Tt wonY hr SO vert^ king* Jakob!—Bul/^ he addedt turziiog 
to the cniinseJIor^ “in keeping with the village cuatoras, he will have 
to bury me; that will cost something, loo.” 

The young lady disappeared without a aotmd, just os she had come, 
from the open door in which she hail been standing during these 
proceedings. 

Outside she saw Rudolf on the other side of the garden in convert 
satiou with the miJl^haud, but she tumfyl away and followed n font- 
path* which led belnw the mill down to the stream. Her eyes strayed 
unconsciously into the distance; she did not notioe how dusk was 
sinking upon the mountains ahead of her^ nor how, gradually^ even 
while she was ^trolling up and down, the moon was rising behind 
them and pouring its Light over the silent v'uUcy. Life in its naked 
poverty confronted her as she hud never before seen it: an endless, 
arid way,—at the end, death. She felt us though she had been living 
in B dream until now^ and a& if ahe w^ere now wandering in a reality 
without solace, in which she did not know how to find her way. 

ft WHS late when the voice of her hm^hand called her hack to the 
mill where he awaited her at the door. On the way home she walked 
silently at his aide, without feeling his understanding eyes upon her. 
"*You have lieen rrightened, Veronika!” he said and laid his hand 
upon her check. ""But,^ he added, “these people Uve according to 
different standaivis: they are harsh^ not only towards their km, but 
also towards ihemMlves.” 

She looked up a I her btisbond^s calm face lor a moment; ihea 
she cast her eves upon the ground and w’oJked humbly at hin side. 

Jtial os silently Rudolf wnlketl at the side of the old clerk. His eya 
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hung upon ibu hand af the woman« UJiimmated by the moortligfil^ 
which had only a short time ago rented so weakly in his own. He 
hoped that he would be able to hold il once more^ if only for n 
moment when spying good night,—But it wm to be otherwise^ for, 
as they approached the dity, he noticed the smail handa, one alter the 
other, slip into a pair of dark gloves whieht a* he wed knew, Veronika 
usually carried only for the sake of coDipleting her costume. 

Finally they had reached the house; but before be was ejuite aw'arc 
of it in his dejcdlom he felt the hasty touch of her covered Hngere 
upon hia own. With a distinctly spoken '*Cood night" Veronika had 
opened ihe door and had disappeared into the darkness of the haJI 
ahead of her huaband. 


EL Palm Sunday 

The moming of Palm Sunday had arrived. The sireets of the city 
wore thronged wllh country-folk from ihe lieighboring villapes, Here 
and there in the sunshine In front of the kouse-doora stood the child¬ 
ren of proteslanl inhabitants, gating down toward die open door of 
the Catholic Church. This was the day O'f the great Easter procisslon^ 

Now the bdls were ringings and the procession became visible 
under the Gothic arch, and surged out into the street-^ At the head 
the orphan boys with black crosses in their hands, behind them In 
white veiled hoodo, the Sinters of Mercy, then the various public 
schools and finally the whole endlei^s train of country and city folk^ 
of men, womcn^ of children^ and old people, bM singings prayings 
dressed, in iheir best clothe, men and boys bare-headed^ their caps in 
their bands,. Overhead at measured intervals, carried upon shoulders., 
the colossal religious pictures: Christ at Calvary, Christ jeered by 
the soldiers, in the center, high above everything, the tremendau^ 
cross, finally the Holy Sepulchre. 

The ladies of the city did not customurily participate in the public 
festivities. 

Veronika sat half dressed in her hedrooin at a smaU dressing table. 
Before her lay open a small, gilhcdge Testament, such as the Catholic 
Church permits its members. She seemed to have Forgotten herself 
over her reading, for her long black hair hung loose over her white 
night-gown, while her hand, holding a tonoise-shcll comb lay idly 
in her lap. 

As the din of the approaching procefisicn reached her ears she 
raised her head and listened. Ever more distinctly came ihe doll 
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sound of steps, ihc singing monotonona murmuring of prayerB, 

Mary, Mother of Mercy!,'' \l came from oulaide, and from the rear 
of the procession resounded a aubdued: '^Pray for us poor sinners, 
now, and in the hour of death,*^ 

Veronika recited the famUiar words floflly. She had pushed back 
her chair; with her trna at her sides, she stood in the back o( the 
room, her ey« plead fastly direcled toward the window. New people 
caine and went continuously, new voices spoke, one picture after the 
other was carried by. Then suddenly a heart-rending tone penetrated 
ihc air. The castrum dot&ru approached, accompanied by the sound 
of IrurapcL-i, surrounded by people, followed by the acolytes and the 
highest priests in festive veslment^ The ribbons fluttered, the black 
crepe of the canopy rippled in the air; undernealh it in a garden o 
Bowers lay the image of the Gtucified One. The metallic pea} of the 
Irumpeta was likp: a summons to the Day ol Judgment. 

Veronika was still standing motionless j her kneca trerahlcd; bc^ 
nealh the accentuated black eyebrows her eyes lay as it cxtmgubhed 

in the pale countenance. v * i i. 

When the procession had passed, she sank to the floor beside rhe 
chair upon which she had bwa sittingj and covering her face wit^ 
both hands, she cried, with the words iti Luke: ^Tather, I have 
againat Heaven, and I am not worthy of being caUed your c i 

III. Id the Confessional 

The couneelloT belonged lo that ever increasing community of tht^ 
who saw in the appearance of Chrislianity not so much a miracle, 
hut rather the natural result of the spiritual de^'clopmcnl of humani^, 
lie himselL therefore, did not go lo any church: neverthdess, hr 
|>ennitled his wife to retain the hahils of her yoalh and pomital 
liotnc, perhaps in the expectation of her gradual, independent libera^ 
lion froni them. 

Since their wedding two years before Veronika had gone to con- 
fesaion and comnmnion only at Easter lime, which had now begun 
again. He was alrcwly acquainted with the way in which she went 
about in the house on the preceding daya, quiet and appnrcnily m- 
diffwent; therefore, it had not struck him that the eniliusiaslicaiy 
undertaken drawing lessons had ceased ever since that evening ’ 
But the lime passed, the May sun began to beam warmly into the 
room, and Veronika pul off her confession again. At last it could 
escape him no longer that her cheeks became paler from day to day, 


that little shadows Wame risible under her ey«, left there hy sleep, 
less nights. TIiu* he found her one morning upon entering the bed. 
room unnoticed, standing at the window lost in thought. 

Vroni. he said, putting hb arm around her, “Won't you try 
holding up your little head again?” 

She shuddered, as if ho had surprised unguarded Usoughts in her 
but she sought to coiilTo! hersdf. “Go, Frana!/' she said, taking hb 
hand tenderly and leading him back to tlie door. 

Then, soon after he had left her alone, she dressed and departed 
from the house, prayer-book in hand. 

A short time later she entered St, LamhertV. Meanwhile ihs morn¬ 
ing was adraneing. Outside the windows of the vast hall the leaf* 
covered branches of the Linden trees cast their shadows; in the choir, 
upon the doors of the reliquary, a brotcn sunrav fell through the 
stained glass panes. In the winfesafonals in the nave of the church 
nere nnd there people or kneeled before opened praver-books, 
preparing for conressions. There was no sound but the whii|»ring 
from the confcMionahs, now and then a deep breath, the ruetling of a 
dress, or a soft footfall upon the Bagstones. Soon Veronika, too. was 
kiieciirg in one of the confoeioniils. not far from the picture of 
the Holy Mother, who looked down upon her, smiling compassion¬ 
ately, Her completely black costume made the tran(<pnrent pallor of 
her face siill more striking. Tlie priest, a robust middle-aged man, 
leaned his head against tlie screen which aeparaled him from his 
penilenl. 

Veronika began the introduclory fonniila m n kalf ivhlsper: *Tor- 
give me, Father, for ] liflve sinned^" and wiih wavrriniDt voice the 
continnetl i "1 conffsjw to Almighty God ajid to you* Father, . * Her 
words became slower and alov.'er, lesa and lesa tmdcratandable; then 
she stoppHea. 

The dark eye of the priest was calm and directed upon her with an 
expessioti almost of fatigue, since he had been hearing confesrioiu 
for houni. Turn ye to the Tx^rdr he said mildlv. '‘Sin is death; but 
repenbmee is life.” 

She tried to collect her thoughts. And again, as to often since that 
hour, hrr inward ear heard the turbulent roar of the miU; and again 
she stood before him In the tTiy5teriou.s twilight—her bands caught in 
his. closing her eyes under the stress of the overwhelming emotion, 
transfixed in oiorHficalion, not daring to escape, and oven less, to 
remain.—Her lipa moved, but she could not get It out; she tried in 
vain. 
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The Pri«!t reniaincd ai[pn| for a maenrnL '“Cobtb|^! my Jaugll* 
ho then fatd, raiding his head with tlw rich blnck hair. ^Tliink 
of Ihp words of iho I^rd: "Rectivc ye the Holy Spiril; those whom 
yc free from ata, theLr sirtB shnll be forflven!*^' 

She glanced up. The flushed coujiletiflfice, the powerM bull-ii«k 
of the man in vestinenU was close before her eyes. She began once 
more; but an unconcjuerable res^lmenl came over her, a reluclanoej 
as before something: unchaste^ worw than that >vhich she had come 
here to confess. She w^as frightened. Was not this revolt in her a 
temptation of the deadly sin from which she wanted to be refra!=:i?!d? 
She bowed ber bead in Hilent conflict upon the prayer-book lying 
before her. Meanwhile, the expression of fatigue had vanished from 
I he face of the piiesL He began to speak,, earnestly and foreibly^ and 
then with all the magic of persuasion; softly, yet sonoronsly the lone 
of his voice came to her ears. At any other lime ahe would hove eunk 
lo the dust, enraptured; but this time the newly awakened i;mottnn 
was elronger than all the power of rhetoric and all the bnbit of her 
youth. Her hand fumhJed at her veil which was thrown back over 
ber bat. 

‘Torpvfr me, fathershe stammered. Then, silently shaking her 
head^ she drew the veil down without having received the sign of the 
criw, stood up, and went hastily down the aisle. Her clnthop rustled 
past the church bcfiehes: she gathered thein In her hand; it seemed 
to her as though nry«?en hands w^ere reaching out to keep her ihere^ 

Outside, beneath the high doorway she stood still, breathing deeply. 
She was tronblrd In spirit; slie had rejected the redeeming hand 
which had led her since childhood; she knew no other which she 
might gra5]f now. Then, ap ph^‘ stood undecided on the sunny square, 
she heard die voice of a child beside her, and a small brown hand 
offered her a bouquet of primroses for sale. Tl waa indeed spring 
outside in the world. As though she had not known it, Uke a messen¬ 
ger it came to her heart. 

She bent down lo the cKdd and bought his dowera; tlieHj the 
bouquet In her hand, she walked down the street towards the city 
gate* The ann glittered on the stones; from the open window of a 
liouse a canary sent forth its loud song. She walked »lowly on nnd 
soon reacherT the last houses* From there a foot-path led off to the 
side up toward the hlUs which bounded the city, Veronika breathed 
mere freely; her eyes rested uf^ifi the green of the fields which bor* 
dered the path; now nnd then the air stirred and hrough! the genlle 
fragrance of the cowslips growing at the foot of the mounlaim Farlhcr 
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where^ at the border of the Geldi the forest began^ the path rose 
steeper# and physical effort became necessary olLhou^h Veronika ha<l 
been used to rnotiiitain climbiii^ since her early youth. Now and Iben 
she stopped and gaxed from the shadows of the ffrs into the aunity 
valley which sunk deeper and deeper below her^ 

When fJic had reached the aummit she sat on the ground among 
the wild thyme which had spun it&elf over the mountairL at tliisi spot. 
As she breathed the spicy air of the forest her eye swept over toward 
the bine mountan-chain which lay on the horkon like a haze. Behind 
her, at short intcrA'als, the spring wind woa biowdng through the tops 
of the pines. Now and then the call of a blackbird sounded out of the 
depths of the forest, or above her the cry of a bird of prey which 
floated imisible in the inntieasurable vastnesa of space^ 

Veronika retnoved her hat and supported her head with her hand. 
Thus in solitude and quiet a period of lime passed. Nothing ap¬ 
proached her but the pure breezes which touched her brow and the 
calls of the birds which reached her ear from the distance. At limes 
a bright glow flushed her checks and her eyes became large and 
BhliLiiig+ 

Now the bells sounded up from the cilyp She raised her head and 
listened^ They rang shrilly and hastily. "Requiescall/' she said soflk, 
for she had recognized the little bell from St. LambertV tower which 
informed the community that beneath one of Its roofs tlie grim 
messenger of the lord had entered^ 

At the foot of the mountsina lay the cemetery^ She could see the 
stone cross towering over the grave of her father who, but a few 
years before, had passed away in her arraa as a priesl intoned his 
prayers. And farther ou, there, where the water glifitened, waa lhat 
ugly barren patdi of earth which she had so often entered as a didd, 
full of shy curiosity, where, according to the commandment of the 
church, those who had not received iho sacrament of the altar were 
buried beside tliose who had taken their own lives. This would now 
be her resting place, too, since Easter confessions were at an end for 
her. 

An eTqjression of pain crept about her mouth and then disappeared- 
She siood up, a decisiou firm and clear In her soul. 

A moment longer she looked down upon the city &nd let her eyes 
wander over ihe sunlit roofs as If in search of something. Then, shn 
turned und walked through the pines down the mountatn the way 
she bad come. Soon she was in the green of tlic fielik again. Sh^ 
seemed to hurry, walking erect with firm steps^ 
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Thus she reached her bouse. From ih? m&lA she learned that her 
husband ivaa in bis room. As she opened the door and saw him sit¬ 
ting eatmly at hh desk she reiziaiDcd hesitantly on the threahirild4 
*'Fraiii/* she called softly^ 

He laid his pen aside. 

it you, Vroni?,^ he said, lumLng to her, ""YouVe late! Was 
your list of transgressions 90 long?^^ 

^‘Don^t joke!^* she said pleadingly as she stepped up to him and 
took his hand, “I did not confess,^* 

He looked up at hcr^ surprised- She^ however, kneit before him and 
pressed her lips upon his hand. 

“FratKt” she ^id, have hurl youl” 

^^Me, Veronika?” he asked^ and took her taca softly between his 
hands, 

“And now you have eoitw to confess to your husband?” 

“No^ Franz,” she replied, ^*Not to confess, but to confide in you^ 
in you alone^—and you^—help me^ and if you caii,“forgive 
For a moitiejit be gated at her earnestly^ then he raised her with 
both arms and laid her head upon hia breast. *Then speak, Veronika!^ 
She did not sdr^ but her mouth began to speak and« as hia eyes 
hung upon her lips, she felt how his arms tightened about ber^ 

TO A DECEASED 

But this » more than I can bear. 

That still the laughing sun is bright, 

As in the days when you were there, 

That clocks are atrtkingT unaware. 

And mark the change of day and night— 

That we, as twilight dims the air« 

Assemble when the day is done. 

And that the place w^here stood your choir 
Already many others sbare^ 

And that you seem thus missed by tione; 

When meanwhile from the gale below 
The narrow strips of moonlight spare 
Into your vault down deeply go 
And with a ghosdy pallid glow 
Are stealing o*er your cofHn there. 
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THE CfTY 


The shore Is gray, the sea Lb gray, 

And iher^ the eiljr stands; 

Tile miatj upon hoiifes wf tgh 
And tKronpth ihc calm^ liiift ocean 
Roars duU^ on tRc strandan 

There are no rustling weod?^ iherc fly 
No birds at all iti May» 

The wild goose with its callous cry 
Along on autumn nights soars by* 

The wind-blown grasses sway. 

And yet my whole heart clings to thee. 
Gray city by the sea; ^ 

And e*er the spell of youth for me 
Doth smiling rest on thee* on thee 
Gray city by the sca^ 

THE HEATH 

It is so quiet here. There lies 

The boatb in noon^s warm sunshine gold. 

A gleam of light, all rosy, flies 
And hovers roond the mnunds of old* 

The herbs are blooming; fragrance fair 
Now fills the bluhdi summer air. 

The beetles rush through buah and trees^ 

In little golden coats of mai!; 

And on the heather-betb the bees 
Alight on ail its branches frail. 

From out the grass there etaiia a throng 
Of larks and fills the air with song. 

A lonely house* half-crumbled, low: 

The fanner, in the doorway bent^ 

Slands watching in the sunlight^s glow 
The busy bees m sweet content. 

And on a slone ttcar by his boy 
Is carving pipes from reeds with joy* 
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Scarce trmibliTig ihrouj^ the peace of noon 
The towii'clt>ck striker— from far, it «^m»- 
The old maji's eye-lida droop ri^ht Boon, 
And of bia honey crops he dreams.— 

The Bounds that tell our time of stress 
Have not yet reached ihis londuiess. 

CONSOLATION 

Let come to me whatever may. 

While you are with me it is day- 

Though In the world I wander far^ 

My home is ever—-where you arc* 

Your face is all in oil to me. 

The future^s frown I do not aec- 
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TOPSY 

One moiTiiiigp while Miss Ophdia was busy in some of her dome^ic 
cares, St. Oare'^s Toice was beard* calling her at the foot of the stairs- 
**Come down bere^ cousin 5 . i*vc someihitig to show you. 

^What iB it?"* said Misa Ophelia, coming down, with her sewing 

in her katid. ^ 

“IVe made a purchase lor your department^-scB hercj said Sl 
aare: and, with ihft word, ha puSled along ft little negro girl about 
eight or nine years of age. , 

She was one of the blackest of her tbccj and her round, saTning 
ey«, glittering as glass beaded moved with quick and restless glancM 
OTCT everything in the room. Her mouth* half open with astonish^ 
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nraenl at fhe venders of the new MflsW parlor* diftpinyed n. white 
Bad lirilliBnl sel of leeth. Hrr woolly ksir was br^klcd ifl Euodry 
little tftLb, which stuck out in every directioa. The eipremlen of 
her face was An odd mixture of shrewdness and cunning, over 
which Was oddly drAwn, like A kind of ved, on expr«sion of the 
most doleful gravity and aaienunity. She w^aa dressed in a aingle 
filthy, ragged garment, mode of bagging; and stood with her hands 
demurdy folded hefore her^ ^Altogether, there was something odd 
and goblin like about her appearance.—something, as Miss Ophelia 
afterwards said, heathenish,^^ as to inspire that good lady W'ith 
utter dismay; And. turning to St. Clare, she said: 

*^Atiguslinc, what in the world have you iirought that thinif here 
for?” * 

For you to edufale, to be sure, and train in the way ?he shuuld 
go. 1 thought she was rather n funny specimen in the Jitn Crow' 
line* Here. Topsy,'" he edded, giving a whUlle, aa q man would call 
the atteniton of □ dog^ **give us a song^ now, and show na some of 
your dancing.” 

The black, glas^ eyes glittered with o kind of wickmJ drollery, 
and the thing struck up, in a clear shrill voice, an ctd negro melody, 
to w'hieh she kept lime with her hands and fret, spinumg round, 
^^ppltig her hands, knocking her knees together, in a wild, fantastic 
itort of time, and producing in her throat all those odd guttural 
sounds which distloguiEh the native music of her race; and finally* 
turning a sotnctaet or two, and giving a prolonged closing note aa 
odd and unearthly as that of a stean^-whistle, she come suddenly 
down on At carpet, and stood wiA her hands folded* and a mosl 
sanctimotiloas expression of meekness and solemnity over her face. 
Only broken by the curuiing glances which she shot askance from 
the comers of her eyes. 

Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralysed with aina^cmenL 
Six dare, like a mischievous fellow- as he w'os^ app^red to enjoy 
her astonishment; and, addressing the child again, said: 

* Toi»y. this is your new tnislress. Tm going to give you up to 
her: see. now, that vou behave yourself.” 

^"Yes, MasV.^ !*aid Topsy, wlA ^aucLimonioos gravity, her wicked 
eyes twinkling as she spoke. 

**you>e going to he good. Topsy, yttu understand.'' said St Clare* 
"'Oh, yep, MrsV,” said Topsy* with another twinkle, her hands 
still devoutly folded. 

*"Now\ Augustine, what upon earth is this for?” said Mm Ophelia. 
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**Youf house is so full of these lillle plagues^ tiow^ that a can I 

set down iheir foot wUhoot treading on ^em* I get up in die mom- 
mg, and find one asleep behind the door^ and i^ee one black head 
poking out from under the table, one lying on the door-inal,—and 
they arc mopping and mowing and grinning between ail the fallings,^ 
and tumbling over the kitchen floor I ^Tiat on earth did you want 
to bring this one for?’* 

*"For you to educate.—didn’t t tell you? You re always preaching 
about educating, 1 thought [ would make you a prcftcnt of a fresh- 
caught specimen, atld let you try your hand on her, and bring her 
up in the way she should go+’^ ^ 

“/ donY wMt her, 1 am Bure;—I have more to do with 'em now 

than 1 want to.^’ 

^Thafa you ChrisliauB, all over!— youHl get up a society, and 
get some poor missionary to spi^nd all his day? among just such 
heathen. Bui let me see one of you that would lake one into your 
house with you, nnd take the labor of their con%'ersion on yourselves! 
No; when it comes to that, they are dirty and disagreeahle, and rlV 

loo much carCt and so on/* , „ ,, 

**Augustine» you know I didn't think of it in that lights said 
Mis* Ophelia, evidently softening. “Well, it might be a real mia- 
sionary work,” snid sben looking rither mote favorably on the child-h 
St. Clare had touched the right string. Miss %pheiia’s conscien^ 
tiausnese was ever on the alert. ^^But." she added, I really didn I 
see the need of buying this one;—there are enough now, in your 
bouse, to lake all my time and skill.’* 

“Well, then, cousin/* said Su Gare, drawing her aside, “I ought 
to beg yoiir pardon for my good-for-nolhing speccKes- You are m 
good, after alL that ihere^a no sriwe ui them- Why, the fact is, this 
ccmcefn belonged to a couple of drunken creatures that keep a low 
restaurant that 1 hnve to pass by every day, and I wa* tired of 
hearing her screaming, and them beating and swearing at her. She 
looked bright and funny, too, as if something might be made of 
her,—so I bought her, and Fll give her to you. Try, nowp and give 
her a good orthodoi New England bringing up, and see what it U 
make of her. You know 1 haven’t any gift that ivay; but I d like 
you to try.” 

“Well, ril do what 1 can ” said Miss Ophelia; and she approached 
her ucw subject very muck as a person might be suppe^^ed to ap 
proach a black spider, supposing them to have benevolent designs 
toward it. 
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“She’s dreadfully dirty* and half naked * she said. 

"Well, take her down stairs, and make aotne oi them clean and 
clothe her up.''’ 

Miss Ophelia carded her to the kitchen repdons. 

"Don’t see what MasV St. Clare wants of ^nolher nipper!” said 
Dinah, sarveyinje the new arrival with no friendly air. Won’t have 
her round under my feet, / know!'* 

“Pati!” said Rosa and Jane, with supreme dispust; ^let her keep 
out of our way! Whot In the world Maa’r wanted another of these 
low nippers for, I can’t see!” 

“You go 'lonp! No more nipper dan you he, Mi&s Rosa.^’ said 
Dinah, who felt this last remark a reflection on herself* ^Yoti seem 
to tink yourself while folks. You an’t ncrry due. hlack nor while, 
rd like to be one or turrer/* 

Miss Ophelia saw that there was nobody in the camp that would 
undertake to oversee the cleansing and dTcasinp of the tisw arrival; 
and so «hc was forced to do it herself* with some very uupracioiis 
and reluclaut assistance from Jane. 

When she saw, on the back and shoulders of the child:, great 
welts and caHonsed spots. Ineffaceable marks of the system under 
which she had growu up thus far, her heart beeame pitiful within 
her. 

**See theresaid Jane, pointing to die marks, “don’t that show 
she's a Is mb? We’l! have fine works with her, i reckon^ I hate these 
nipper young uns! so disgust!op I I wonder that MasV would buy 
her!” 

The *^young un*^ alluded to heard all comments vrith the 

subdued and doleful air which seemed habitual to her, only iican- 
ainp, with a keen and furtive platice of her dickering eyes, the orna¬ 
ments which Jane wore in her ears. Wlicti arrayed at last in a stilt 
of decenl and whole clolhinp, her hair ciopprA short to her head, 
Miss Ophelia, with some ?alipfaction, said she looked more Christian* 
like than she did, and in her own mind began to mature some plana 
for her instruction. 

Sitting down before her, she Eiepan to question her* -^How old 
am you. Topsy?” 

"Duniio. Missis," jtaid the image, with a grin that showed all her 
t#elh+ 

“DonY know how old you are? Didn't anybody ever tell you? 
Who was your mother?'’ 
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*^Nevtr had said th« cJiLlch witii acDtber ^nn. 

**Never had any Piothtr? Wlisl do you idekd? Where were vou 
bornr^ 

Never was hortil” persisted Topsy, with another griii^ that looked 
so gohlm'hke^ that, if MLw Ophelia had hctm at all nervous^ ahe 
might have fancied Lhat ahe had got hold aoine sooty gnome 
from the land of Diablerie: but Miss Ophelia was not nen’ous, but 
plain and buainefis-likc^ and she said, with aome sternnesa: 

*'You muatn^l answer me in that way, child; Tin not playing wHlh 
you. Teil me where you w^ere bom^ and who your father and mother 
were,’* 

“Never was bora/* reiterated the creaturCp more emphaticaliy; 
^’never had no father nor mother, nor nothin’* f w&a raised by a 
speculator, wilh tots of others. Old Aunt Sue used to take car on us.** 

The child was evidently sincerei and Jane, breaking into a short 
laugh, said: 

'*Lawa, Missis, there’s heaps of Speculators buys Vm up 
cheap, when ihey^s little, and get’s ’em raised for market’*" 

'^How tong have yon lived with your master and miMress?” 

“Dunno. 

il a year, or more, or Je«?” 

“Dunno, Missis.” 

“Lawfl. Misaia, those low negroes*—they can't tdl; they don’t know 
anything about dmfs,” said Jane; *^they don't know what a year Is; 
they dort^ know their own agea.” 

**HavB you ever heard anything about God* Topay?^ 

The child looked bewildered, hut grinned as usual. 

“Do yotl know who made you?” 

*^Nohody, as 1 knows on,” said the child, with a short Laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her oonsiderably; for her eyes twin¬ 
kled, and she added: 

“I spect I grow’d* Don’t think nobody never made me.” 

“Do you know how to sew?” said Misa Ophelia, who thought she 
would turn her impjirins to something more tangible. 

“No, MjssEb*” 

“What can you do?— what did you do for your muster und MIS- 
tress?” 

“Fetch water, and wash dbhea, and rub knives, and wait on folks.” 

‘‘Were they good to yoo ?” 

“Spcct they wiw,” said the child* scanning Mis3 Ophelia cunningly^ 
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Mi«5 Ophclm rose from this entouraging collpqnr; St. Qar* was 
leaniEg ov«t the bade of her chair* 

^Tou find vir^n spil there, cousin; put in your own ideafl^—you 
W'on^t find many to ppU up.” 
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A FUNERAL 

The cooper »t with the barber in the inn at Engaung and played 
a harmlew game of lansquenei for a barrel of beer, [t was one o’dock 
in the afternoon of a snowy November day. The tavern was quite 
empty, for most people were still at work. The flames burned brightly 
in the clay fire-place which stood on four wooden feet in a corner, 
and looked Itke a coffin; the fir twigs on the ground smelt pleasantly; 
the well-panelled walls kept out all draughts and looked warm; the 
bull-finch in his cage twittered now and ihm, and looked out of the 
window, but he had to put bis head on one side to see if it was fins. 
But it was snowuig outside. The innkeeper sat behind his counter and 
reckoned up chalk-strokes on a black slate; now and then he inter- 
jectad a humorous remark or a bright idea which seemed to please 
the other two. 

Then the great bdl in the church began to toll with a dull and 
heavy sound, in keeping with the November day. 

“What the devil ia that eurs«| ringing for?" said the cooper, who 
felt too comfortable in life to enjoy being reminded of death. 

"Another funeral," rniawered the innkeeper. "There ia never any¬ 
thing else. 

"Why the deuce do people want to have such a fusa made about 
them after they are dead" said the barber. 'Trump that Master 
Cooper!” 
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"So I didt” 9 «id ihe cooper, and pocketed the trick in hb lealber 
apron. 

Down the sloping road which led to the Nieholal Gale* a fimeral 
procession wended its way* There was a simple, roughly planed coffin, 
thinly coaled with black paint ao that the knnla in the wood showred 
through. A single wreath of whortleberries lay on the coffin lid. The 
undertaker's men who carried the bier looked indifFeren! and almost 
humiliated because they were carrying a bier without a cover and 
fringes. 

Behind the coffin walked three women^the dead man’s mother 
and her two daughters: they looked crushed with grief. When the 
funeral reached the gate of fhe churchyard^ the priest met it and 
shook hands with the moo mere: then the service began In the pres¬ 
ence of some old w'omen and apprentices who had joined the 
procesaioit* 

see now—it is the clerk. Hans Schonschreiber," said the Inn- 
keeper, who had gone to Ac window, from which he could overlook 
the churchyard. 

"And none of hb fellow-clerks follow him to the grave,said the 
enoper^ ”A bad lot, these clerks. 

"I know the pcMsr fellow,’* said the barber, *^He lived like a cliurch 
mouse and difi:l of hunger.*’ 

"And a little of pride.^ added the iniikeeper. 

"Not so little though.” the cooper corrected him. '"T knew his 
father; he was a clerk too. See now) these fellows who go in for 
reading and writing die before their lime. They go without dinner 
and beg if nccessarv lii order to look fine gentlemen; and yet a derk 
is only a servant and can ne^'^er he his own master for only the 
King IB hia own master in this life.^ 

*'And why should it be more gentleman dike to write?’* asked the 
barber. “IsnH it perhaps Just as difficull to cut a courtier’s hair and 
to make him look smart, or to let someone’s blood when he is in 
danger of hb life?” 

"t would like to see the clerk who would take less than ten years 
to make a big beer barrel,” said the cooper. ^'Why. one knows the 
fellow^s require two years to draw up their petitions and suchdike. 

" And whal is the good of It aU?” asked the ionkeepet, ’ Can I 
Ecrlbhle such letters as ihcv do* but don't 1 keep my accounts right? 
See here E draw a crticifix on the slate—that means the sejiton; here 
[ scribble the figure of a baircl—that stands for the cooper; then m 
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a twinkling, faowwcr maiijr strokee I have to make, I know ejtartlj' 
how many each has dnmk.” 

“Yes, but tio one else except yourself can rnsad it, Mr. Innkeeper" 
objected B young man who had hitherto sat adenl tti a comer. 

That IS the best ol il,” answered Llie innkeeper, “that no one can 
poke his nose into my accounts, and therefore I am just as good a 
clerk fle anyone.^ 

The cooper and the barber grinned approval. 

“1 knew the dead man's father,” resumed the innkeeper, “Ho was 
a clerk too! And when he died I had to rub out many chalk-strokes 
which made up hia account, for lie wanted to bo a fine genllrman, you 
see. All the inheriUinm he left to the eon, who now lies witli hts tiose 
poiDting upwards, was a mother and two sisters. Tlic young fellow 
wanted to he a tradesman in order to get food for four mouths, but 
his niothsr would not consent; she said it was a shame to step down¬ 
ward when one was above. And heavens, how the poor young fellow 
had to Write! I know exactly whet went on. The three women lived 
in one r^ and he in a rat-hole. All he could scrape together he 
had to give them; and when he came from work to eat his dinner, 
they deafened him with complaints. There was no butter on the bread, 
iin sugar on the cakes; the elder sister wanted to have a new dress, 
and Ihc younger n new mantle. Then he had to write through the 
whole night, and how he wrote! At last when his breast-hone stuck 
out like a hook and his face was as yellow as a leather strap, one day 
he felt tired; he came to me and borrowed a hotile of brandy. lie 
was melancholy hut also angry, for the elder sister had said she 
wanted a velvet jacket such as she had 6«n in the German shop, and 
Jiift mother said ladies of their class could not do with lew. The young 
fellow worked and slaved, but not with the same test as formerly. 
And fancy! when he came hem and took a glass to ea.se his chest, hU 
conacience reproached him so much that he really believed he was 
stealing. And he had other trouhlcs, the poor young fellow, A wooer 
came after the younger sister—a pewtercr from Peter Apollo Street, 
But the sister said ‘No!’ and so did the mother, for he was only a 
pewlerer. Had he been a clerk, she would have said ‘Yea’ and per¬ 
suaded him that she loved him. and it is likely that she would r«Uy 
have done so, for such is lovt!” 

All laughed except the young man, who struck in. “Well, innkeeper, 
but he loved her, although she wan so poor and he was well ofi; that 
proves that love ran be sincere, doesn’t it?" 

“Pooh!" said the innkeeper, who did not wish to be tnterruplod. 
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somclhing happened* end lhat finished him* He went and 
feU in love^ His inother and siller had nol counted on that, but it was 
the law of nature. And when he came and said that he thought of 
marn-ing;, do you know what they said?—^*Have you the means to?" 
And the youth, who was a little simple, considered and discovered 
that he had not ineana to establish a new^ family since he had one 
already, and so he did nol marry: but he got engaged. And then 
there was a lot of IrouMe! His mother would not receive hi a fianc^ 
because her father could not wrile^ and eapecidlly because she herself 
had been a dressmaker. !l still worse when the young man went 
in the evenings to her, and would not stay at homOn A fine to Jo 
there was! Bui still he went on working For his mother and sisters, 
and I know that in the evening he sal and wrote by his fiances 
Bide, while she sewed, only to save time and to be able to be near 
her, Bui his mother and sislers believed evil of the pair, sod show^ed 
it toOi ll WM one Siindair about dinner-time; he told me hinbaclf the 
voung fellow, when he came here to gel Bomething for his chest, for 
now he coughed tcrrihly. He had gone oul with hiB fiancee to Brunke- 
berg^ anfl as thev were coming home over the North Bridge, whom 
did they meet but his mother and sisters? His fiancee wAnted to turn 
back, but he held her arm firmly and drew her forward. But his 
mother remained f^lariding by the bridge railings and looked into the 
water; the elder sister Spat before her. and did ihc same, hut the 
yoongcr—she was a beauty! She stood still and stared al the yoimg 
woman^A woollen mantle and laughed, for she had one of English 
doth—and jiiBt because of ihat^ her brother's fiance had to wenr 
wool. Fancy the impudent hussy T* 

“That simply want of senfic in the child,” said the young man. 

^*Want of sense!” exclaimed the cooper indignantly* *‘Want of 
scJtscr* Bui he could not soy any more. 

The innkeeper took no notice of the intcmrplton and continued: 
^^It was a Christmas Eve^ ihe last Christmas Eve on which he was 
alive* He came to me as usual to get Bomelhing for hia chest, which 
wag very*^ badh ^A Merry Chl'tAlmas+ 1 said+ I sot where I Am 

sitting now, and he sal Jusl where you are fitting, yotJiig sir* Are 
you bad?* I asked. Te?/ he answered, ‘and your slale is full/ Hi 
doean^l matter/ 1 answered. *wr can write down the rest in the great 
book Up there. A glass of hot Srhfi^pp? does one pOod on ChtLstniias 
Eve.^ He was coughing terribly, and so he took s drink* Then his 
tongue w'as loosened. He said how miserable and forlorn he felt this 
evening. He had jusl !cft his home. The GiriBtmas table was bid- 
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His niD^fr and siftcns were soft and niild, aa one u-^ually U on such 
an frvenin^. They said nnlhing, tliyy did not trproacH him, but wh^n 
he look his coal and was about to go out, his mother wepC and said 
it was tfi<? first Christmas Eve lliat her son was ah^nt. But do you 
ihiiifc that the had so much heart aa to my "“Co to her^ bring her here, 
and let us be at peace like friends*' No! she only thoughl of hemelfi 
and so he went with an aching heart. Poor fellow! Bui hear what 
followed^ Then he came to his fianc^^ She was glad end happy to 
have hifn, and now she saw that he loved her better than unylliiDg 
else on earth. Btil the young man, whose heart was tom in twoi, was 
not so cheerful as she wishes! him to he, and then she was vexed with 
him, a little only of course. Then they talked about marriage, hut he 
could not agree with her* No, he had duties towards his falher^s 
wrdow^ But she quoted the priest who had said a man should leave 
father and mother and remain with his wife. He asked whether he 
had Dot left his mother and home this evening with a bleeding heart 
in order io he with her. She replied that she had alre4idy noticed. 
w^hcD he came, that he was depressed because be was going to spend 
the evening with het. He answered it was not that which depressed 
him, hut hiB having to leava his old mother on Chrisimo-^ Eve. Then 
she objected that he could not deny he had been depressed when he 
came to her—and so they went on arguing, you can ImagiDe howF* 
The cooper nodded intdligently. 

WrIL It was a pleasant ^ristmas for him. Enough! The young 
fellow was tom in two, piece by piece; he never inuiried. But now he 
lies at rest, if the coffin nails hold; but it was a sad business for hiiOt 
floor dci ih even if he was a fooh j4fid God hless his soul I Hans 
Sckhnschreikr, if you have no greater list of debla than you bad 
with im, they are easily settled!" 

So saying, the innkeeper took his black slate from the counter, 
ond with his elbow nihbft] out a whole row of chalk-slroki^ which 
had been made under a hieroglyph which looked like a pen in an 
inkpot. 

See. Mid the barber^ who had been looking through the window 
to hide hb red ey<^, "see* there she is!*" 

Otitsidc in the churrhvard the funeral service wo? al an end; tlie 
priest had pr^-=rd the hands of the mourners and was about to go; 
the sexton plied his spade in order to fill up the grave again, as u 
woman drwed ih black press^ed through the crowd, fell on her 
knew by the edge of the grav^ and offered a silent prayer, Tlien 
she lei fail a wreath of white roses into the grave, and a faint 
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sobbing and whispering was audible as the rose leaves fell apart 
on the black ooffin lid. Thvn she stood op to go^ erect and proud* 
but did not at first uodoe in the crowd that her dead lover^s niother 
was i^garding her with w^Ud and angry looks as ihopgh she saw 
her worst enemy, who had robbed her ol her dearist. Tlien they 
slood for a moment opposite one aziotlierT m-^engeful and ready 
for battle; but suddenly their features as;suiiied a milder e^ressiont 
their pale faces twitched, and they fell in each olber'a arms and 
wept. They held each other in a long, cortvubive embrace, and then 
drparted aide by side. 

The innkeeper wept like a child without attempting to hide hla 
rmoUon, the barber pressed his face against the window, and tke 
cooper took the cards out of HLs pocket as though to arrange them: 
hut the young man^ hb head ptopped in hU hands, had placed 
himself against the wall in order lo have a supportr for he wept s!0 
that his whole body ^hook and his legs trembled. 

The innkeeper first broke the silence- "'Who will now help the 
poor family? The pewteror would he accepted now, were he to 
make another proposal-'^ 

*^How do you know that, innkeeper?” asked the young rtian^^ much 
moved, as he aiepped into the centre ol the room- 

"Well, I heard it yesterday when 1 was tip there helping at the 
preparations for the funerah But the pewterer wUl not Itave her 
now, as she would not have him then+” 

"Yes he will, innkeeper!" said the young man. “^He will have 
her though she were ever so selfish and bad-tempered, poor^ and 
Wretched, for such is love!** 

So saying^ he left the astonished innkeeper and his friendSi 

"Deuce take me—that was he himselfr* said the barber. 

**Things do not alwavs end lio happily,** remarked the cooper^ 

^*How about the clerk?” objected the harher. 

**No, they did not end well with him* but wtlh the otheta, you 
know. They had, as it were, more right lo live than he, the yoimg 
one; for they were alive first, and he who first coaxes to the mill, 
grinds his com first.” 

“The young fellow was stupid., that was the whole trouble,” 
said the barber. 

‘^Ycs, yea.^' concludKi the inkeeper. “He certainly was stupid, 
but it was fine of him anyhowp" 

In that they were all agreed. 
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SUDRAKA 


SUDBAK.V (San»VHt. l«i m 2nd nutarr I^p-ndur Hindn Prince «nd 
Swkrit drimatiit, io wHora ifae drwnn Mticriiakittiki iThe Clay CarO if at- 

tribiitcd. Etch tliir U dttbiaua, aince pla^ prntMbly lUitEa {rofil ftfili cmtury 
AJK, Nothlos kiiown oE hit life. 


THE CLAY CART 

The first scene represents a court in front of Canhaatta's honse. 
Hia friend Maitreya—who, allhoa^h a Brakman^ acis the part of 
a iOTl of jovial comjMnion, and diapjay® a dL^position of mixed 
shrewdnesa and sunpfielty—laments Cmn^atta'a fallen fortutieSy 
caused by his too prral liberatity. CarinJatta repliw thus:— 

Caru^iaUa. Think not^ my friend, I mourn departed wealth: 

One thing alone torments me,—that my guesla 
Desert my beggared hou«, like to the beea 
Thai swarm around the dephaat, when dciv® 

Exhale from hh broad front* but quickly leave 
Hia dried-up temples when they yidd no sweets, 
lUaitrey&ti The sons of sluves! Thrse gu^La you speak of are 
always ready to make a morning meai olf a mau^a property■■ 
Caru^dafia. ft ia most true, but 1 hc®tow no thought 
On my lost property,—a» fate decrees 
Wealth comes aud goofi; but this is torture to me,— 

That friendship I (bought firm hang all relaxed 
And looset when poverty slick-^ closest to me. 

From poverty *ih but a alep to shame^ 

Frorn ahame to loss of manly self respect? 

Then comes diadamful scorn, then dark despair 
Overwhelms the mind with melancholy thnughte. 

Then reason goes, and lost of all cornea rain. 

Oh I poverty is source of every^ ill. 

xWoi/reya, Ah wcU, cheer up! Lett's have no more of these 
begone memories. Whafs lost can’t be recovered. 

fioodl I will griei'n no more. Go you, my friend^ 

And offer this oblutlou, }u.^L prepared^ 

Unto the goda, and mothers of us all, 

Maitreya. Not 1. 
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C(mi~dntta. And why not^ pray? 

Wby^ whafs lh«r wfien the gods you have w*f- 
fibiped have dona nothing for yon? 

Caru-datta, Friend, speak ttol ihus, for worship is the duty 
Of every family; the gods are honored 
By ofTerinp, and gratified by acts 
Of penance and rcstraml in ihottcht and woriL 
Therefore, delay not to present the oblalioti. 

Wiwtreya, I don^t intend to |fo; send some one else. 

Caru^atta, Slay t|u1et ihen for a liMJe, tilt I have hnished 
My religious meditations and prayer. 

They are supposed here to redre, and a voice is heard behind 
the scenes:— 

Stop! Vasanta-teniu stop! 

The heroine of the play now appears in front of Cam-datta’i 
house^ ptinmed hy the king^a worthless but wealthy farotberdndaw, 
called Samsthanaka, who is an embodirnent of everything vicious 
and mean, in eKael contrast to Cam^tta. 

Stunsih^jiakn. Stop! Vasanta sena, etopi Why do you nm away? 
DonH be alarmed p 1 am not going to kill you. My poor heart ia on 
fire with love, like a piece of meat placed on a heap of burning coals-^ 
Noble sir, 1 am only a weak woman. 

SamAthnnnka^ That is just why 1 don^t intend murdering you. 

Fornn/o-jena. Why then do you pursue me? Do you seek my 
jewfib? 

Samsthmaka, No, I only seek to gain your affeetjona. 

At this point the frightened Vasanta-sena discovers that she is 
close to Cam-dattars house. He Is not only loved by her, but greatly 
respected as a man of honor; and under cover of the evening dark- 
new, now supposed to have auperv'enedl, she slips into the couiiy'ard 
of his house hy a side door, and hides herself. A companioa who la 
with the klng^s brother now counsok him to desist {tom following 
her, by remarking:^— 

An elephant Is bound by a chain. 

A horse is curbed by a bridle and rein; 

But a woman is only held by her heart— 

If yon canT hold that, you had better depart. 
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Swmtbanalw, however, forces His way mio Cani-dartas house; 
and there nnduig Caru-datta's friend and companion Maitreya, thus 
Addressee him:— 

TbJcc this to Cani-dattiii-^Vasanta-seiaa loves you, and 

hw taken refuge in your hou^. If you will deliver her up, vou shall 
be rewarded Jjy my everlasting friendship; if not, I shall temain 
your enetny till death. Give this message, ao that I mBv hear vou 
from the neighboring terrace; refuse to say CMctly wlmt I have 
told you. BJid 1 will crush your bc^d as I would a wood apple 
beneath a door. 

He then leaves the Etage^ 

Maitreya accordingly delivers the message. Soon afterwards the 
heroine Vasanta-sena ventures into the presence of Caru-dntta, asks 
pardon for intruding into bis house, refjucsta him lo take charge 
of a golden casket containing her ornaments as a deposit left in 
trust, ontl solicits his friend’s escort hack to her own house. 

Maitreya » too much alarmed to accompany her, so Caru^alta 
hirufielf oAcorLs Vioiauta-5€tiA home. 

So far is an epitome of the first act 

At the commenceuient of the second act a gamhier is introduced 
running away from the keeper of a gaming house, named Mathura, 
and another gamhter to whom the first gambler has lost money, 

who are both purfiuJng him. 

First Gamb^^tt. The master of the tables and the gamester are 
at my how can [ eacnpr them? Here ia an empty t-emple; I 

will enter it walking backwards, and pretend to be its idol. 

Mathura. Ho there! stop, ihiefl A gambler has lost ten suvurnos, 
and is running off without paying. Stop him, stop him! 

Second Gambler. He has run os fur as this point; but here the 

track IB. logL 

liffarthura. Ah! I the footsteps are jneverBcd: the rogue bns 
walked backwards into this temple which has no image in it. 

They enter and make signs to each other on discovering the object 
of their search, who pretends to be an idol fined on a pedestal. 

Secontl Catnhler, Is this a wooden image, 1 wonder? 

^alAura. No, no. it must he made of stone, I think. (5o saylag. 
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th^ shake and pinch him.) Nevrr nund^ e\\ we down heret and 
phy out our game. (They commence playing.) 

First Gambler {still acting the image^ but looking on and with 
difficuhy restraining his wish to join in the game. Aside)* Tho 
rattling of dice in oi lanUlizing to a pennUesa man ap the oound of 
drums to a dethroned monaroh; venly it ia sweet as the note of a 
nightingale. 

Second Gambler- The throw is muie^ the throw is mine! 

Mathura. No, it is mine, T EUy* 

First Gambler (forgetting himself and jumping off hh pedestal)- 
Ko, ] teli you it in mine. 

Second Cambter* We\^e caught him! 

hfathura^ Yes, rascal^ you Ye caught at last: hand over the 
4uvarnas. 

First Gomhler- Worthy sir. Til pay them in good dme. 

Mathura. Hand them over this very minute, t say. {7*Aey teo^ 

Aim,) 

First Gambler (aside to Second Gambler)- FM pay you half if 
you will forgive me the rest- 

Second Gambler. Agreed. 

First Gambler (aside to Maihura)- IT give you security for 
half if you will let me off the other half. 

Mathura. A greed ^ 

First Gambien Then good moming to you^ sirs;. Tm off. 

Maihura. Hullo! stop there, where are you going so fast? Hand 
over the monfty. 

First Gambler^ See here, my good airs, one has token security 
for half^ and the other bos let me off another half. Isn^t it clear 1 
have nothing to pay? 

Maihura. No, no, my fine fellow: my name is Maihura, and Vm 
not such a fool as you take me for, Don^t suppose rm going to he 
cheated out of my ten suvarnas in thb W'ay. Hand them over, you 
scoundreh 

Upon that they set to work heating the unfortunate gambler, whose 
cries for help bring to his rescue another gamsier who happens 
to be passing, A general scuffle now takes place^ and in the midst 
of the confusion the first gambler escapes- (n his flight he comes to 
the house of Vasanta'srna. and finding the door open, rushes in. 
Vasanta'sena inquirea who he is and what he wants. He ihrn recilra 
his Btory, and makes known to her that having been onoe in the 




amrrt?? of Cani-dattt, ard having bwi discharpifd by him oii 
aceoiinl of hh meducfid dixaimtancfe. he has been drivoti to seek 
a livelihood by ^amblinp^. The meniion of Cam-datia st once secures 
Yflaanta^fTfia's aid; and the pursaers having now tracked their 
fugitive to the door of her house, she sends them out a jeweled 
braeelrt, which satisfies iheir demands, and they retire. The gamh?er 
etpresse^ ihe deepest gratitude, hopes in return to be of uw to 
Vasanto'setia at some futtite time, and announr^ his intention of 
abaniloning his disreputable mode of life and becoming a Buddhist 
metidicant, 

^ The third act opens with a scene inside Caru-datta^s house. The 
lime is suppe^sed to he night Cam-datla and Maitreya are absent 
at a concert A servant Is preparing their sJeeping couches, and 
comitietiiccs talking to himself ihusr— 

A good master who is kind to his aervanta, cvfm. though he be 
poor, is their delight: while a harsh fellow, who is always hndlng 
fault and has nothing but his money to he proud of, is a perpetual 
torment from; morning to night. Well, well! one can’t alter rtalutei 
an ox ran t be kept out of a field of eorn^ and a man once addicted 
to gambling can’t he induced to leave off. My good master has gone 
to a concert. I must await his return: so F may ns well take a nap 
In the hsIL 

Meanwhile Caru-dattn and Maitreya come hack, and the servant 
delivers Vasanla sena’s golden casket, saying that it is his lura to 
take charge of if by night. They now lie down. 

Afaitrcy^. Are you sleepy? 

Cam-doTfo. Yea: 

I feel incoTistaml sleep, with shadowy form 
Viewless and wayward, creep across my brow 
And weigh my eyelids dowm: her soft approach 
Is like Decay^s advance, which stronger grows 
Till it has mastered all our faculttes. 

And life It font in blank uneonscioosnass. 

The whole household b aonn buried in slumber, when a thief 
named Satvilaka l* seen to approach■- fits soliloctuy^ while he pro¬ 
ceeds to aceornplish his design of breaking into the hoaji«; h curious^ 
as showing that an Indian burglar’s mode of operatioD in aacient 
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tini «9 difFfipd verv lillle frdm thst now In fflflJiion. Moreover, it 
appeoTB that the whole practice of houAebreakiog was carried on hy 
profeaBtoual artietB according to certain filed mlea and principles, 
which a maater of the acience, oatned Yogac^va, had einbodied in 
a kind of "Tfaierea^ ManueL’^ for the better training of liia diacipJea. 
It ia evident too, that the fralcmilT of thieves^ horglara^ and rogues 
had a special presiding Deitv and Patron in India, mueh in the name 
way as in ancient Greece and Rome. 

It may be noted also^ aa atill more ctirtou#. that ihe particular 
burglar here introduced is represented as a Brahman^ that he ia 
made to speak the learned langyagCp Sanskrit and lo di^lay 
accpiainlmice with Sanskrit literature; while alt the aubordinate 
characters in Indian dramas, induding women of rank, are repre^ 
sented aa speaking one or other of the provjndal dialect called 
Prakrit, Here is part of the bnrglar^s aolilotpiy:™ 

I advance creeping stealthily along the ground, like a snake wig* 
gling out of ita worn-out ^in. milking a path for my operationa by 
the sheer force of my scientific crafty and artfully constructing an 
opening just big enough to admit my body with ease. 

This friendly night which covers all the stara 
With a thick coal of darknesa, acts the part 
Of a kind mother^ shrouding me, her S014 
VtTiose valor is displayed in night assaulls 
Upon my neighbors, and who^e only dread 
[a to be pounced upon by royal watchmen. 

Good! I have made a hole in the garden walk ond am now in 
the midst of the prexuiaes. Now for an attack on the four walla of 
the house ilwrlf- 

Men call this occupatioii mean, which thrives 
By triumphing €>*ef sleeping enemies. 

This, they say,r is notchtvalry but burglary: 

But better far reproach with independences 
Than cringing senice without iLlrtffty; 

And did not Asvralthaman long ago 
Overpower in night attack his el umbering foe? 

Where shall t make my breach? Mil here*s a rat hole—this Is 
the very thing we disciples of the god Skando hail as the best guide 
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to oor opcfali(ms+ and the bept omryn of success. Hero llicn I mupt 
bo^in iiijr thAt is cleAr; but how sHaII ] proewd? The 

golden^speArcd god has taught four jnrfhods of ruakiTig a breach: 
namely^ pulling out haked hni-fcs.^ cuttmg through unbaked ones; 
soakirig A mud wall with wnler^ and boring through one made of 
wood. This wail is cridenay of baked bricks &o they miiAi be 
pulled out. Now for the ^hapo of the hole, ft must be carved accord¬ 
ing to some orthodoi pattern: shall it be like a lotus blopsoni-. the 
siin.. a crcsoenlt a lake.,, a triangle^ or a jtr? 1 must do it cleverly, 
PO that to-morrow morning people may look at my handiwork wilh 
wonder, and say to each olhcr, ^"N^onc but a skilled artist could 
have done ihisf” The jar shape looks h&t in a waU of baked bricks. 
Be it so: now, then^ to work! Reverefice to the golden^peared god 
Karttikeya, the giver of all boons f Reverence to Yogai^arya, whose 
chief disciple [ am, and who was pleased with hia pupil that he 
gave me a magical pigment^ which^ when spreafl over my tody* 
prevents any police officer from catching sight of me and any 
weapons from hArming my limbs. Ah! what a pity I [ have forgotten 
my measuring line. Pfever mind^ I can use my Brakmenlcal cord.—a 
most rtcrviceahlc Implement to all Brahmans. e^Fpecially to men of 
my professloti^ k serves to measure a walh or to throw round 
ornaments w'hich have to be drnwnt from their placest or to lift the 
latch of A door, or to bind up one^s finger when bitten by insects or 
ftfifikcs. vVnd now* to coinmcnee moasuring. Goodl the hole is exactly 
the right size; only one brick remains! Ah! botheration! I am 
bitten by a snake: 1 must hind up my finger and apply ibe antidote 
that’s the only cure. Now I am all right again. Lrt me first peep in. 
Whal[ A light gleams somewhere! Never mind! the breach being 
perfect, I must creep in. Reverence to Karllikeva! How now! two 
men asleep! Are they really asleep, or only shamming? If they 
are shAfiimlng, they won't bear the glimmer of thU lamp when passed 
over their faces;- they are fast asleep, [ belicve*"tbejr hrcathing 
is regular, iheir eyes arc firmly dosed* thdr joints are all relaxed, 
and their limbs protrude beyond the bed. TPhal have we here? 

I fere arc taboj^., a lute.^ fluies, and bimks; vsrhyrf 1 miisL have broken 
into the house of a dancing muster; I took it for the mansion of a 
man of rank. 

He helps himself to the casket^ Bind proceeds to make good his 
escape. 

The noise he mates in going out rouses ita inmalcs, and they 
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V 


discover iliat tiic house has been robbed* Caju-dawa h greatly 
shecked Rt the loss of Vasanta-senQ^f caske^^ which had been 
dcposiied ¥rith him in trtt-^L He ha^ only one valtiabli: thing left^ 
—a neekUce or string of jewels^ forniiog psrl of the privaie property 
of hia wife. This he aends by Maitreya to Vasanta-acna b:^ a siibetb 
tute for the ciu^ket 


SUN HSI-CHEN 

SUN HSl^TfEN IMS- Novi^thl popular imarv^ ChimJ^e youth. 

Admiml for hi* &Tfxri» of nirnl life. Mo4t Vridely lu^oim Btateit 

a/ Nighit iio4 s war trODKyi The. FUtd o/ WoF, KTor, mid 
Aftfr War» 

AH AO 

Throughout the day, from early dawn Ah Ao had remained hidden 
under n bed In the amal] diirt room, her bead bent, her body atilb 
acarcely daring to breathe. 

At the foot of the Purple-Red Mountain, down which spilled a 
dense growth of fragrant pines and other trees, a smsli itreain ran 
into the open corn Gelds, and beside it stood a row of seven houacs^ 
most of them old and dilapidatedi This place was known as Tao 
Village, although none o! the Inhabitants was named Too. In four of 
the se^'en houses lived the family Chen, the house on the western end 
was a family temple reserved for the spiriis, while in the center of 
the row stood a comparatively new and handsoine ncaidcnce {some 
eighteen years old) which was owned by Qiin the Rich- 

It was in the seventh house, poorest of all, consisting of five Utile 
rooms, where the Wang family dwelt, that Ah Ao lay hidden. Half 
of this house was in fact mortgaged to Chin the Rich w^hop two years 
before, when old Wang died, had lent his widow forty thousand cash 
to pay for the funeral feast and abftef|uics. Consequently she now 
lived with her son. Small One Brother, and her daughter. Ah Ao, in 
only the netlier part of the little htil, which did not belong to Chin 
the Rich* In the room next lo the kUchen—or rnther in one comer of 
I he kitchen itsdf, since the bed was separated from it only by a few 
thin planks—Ah Ao^ in secret dread, Ireinblcd and stifled her lungs 
all day. 

Some grindstones ami empty bamboo baskets leaned against the 
Wail ol the kitchen, which was just now very noisy. There were four 
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s^ire tablei. vnth long fctnchw tanpH ofi eaeh side, md 

these, wUi rhc]r f>cciipBnu^, compleielT choked op the lltOc Toom. 
Altogcrher one could count more ihnn thirty wica, including not only 
me male popuhjtnn of Teo Village but also guests from the neighbor- 
mg yillages of Yu and Reel WalL Thejr sal drinking and feasting in 
exuberant mood. Most of them wore blue or while cotton shirts and 
troii-eri and wre in iheir bare feet. Chfn ihe Rich, Wu the Metehant, 
who could read and ivTite, and tlic Hain-Headed Village Elder, re¬ 
spected for his age, wore long gowiu, howerer, made of linen. Only 
OJi rare occasions did ih«e long-gown men ^dsit such a lowly estab- 
hmenE and it wp plain that they were now ijnite aware of Ihe 
cxt»ordinajy dignity ihctr appearance lent to ihe feast. 

The foi^ seemed simple enough, with but four big bowls of meal, 
fish, turnips and soup, spread on each table, tut thev were refilled 
again and again, and each time emptied almost as soon as replenished. 
Uter on, besides, the women of the village would have to be fed. 
Eve^bc^y prged, helping himself to great hunJts of meal and full 
bowls of wine without any pretense at elir)uette^ their prestnee at 
the feast was not in the interest of goorl will, hut a punitive measure 
gainst the mother of a ehamdess ilaughtrr, ^ev'c^ mind the financial 
burden to Widow Wang! ft was the ontv wav of justice. 

The fact was that only by mortgaging thfi other half of tier honw 
had the unhappy woman managed to get together (he monev In fi- 
nance this stmnge hanqnet. A sentimental person might have observed 
that what^e giieste clipped between the blades of ebopslicla was 
actuafly Widow Wang’s flesh and blood: for the feast mcAnt utter 
ram In her. By this sacrifice, however, she was saving the life of her 
daughter, who wiw. no enc could deny it, guilty of that crime. Now. 
although a crime of such a nature nece»sarilv required two to commit 
It, the unwritten but powerful law of custom neverthelesa made her 
alone respomible, and gave any villager the right to attack, insult, 

what other means, then, could the 
child s life be saved, than through thu., an expensive banquet in 
honor of the offended vilUgcrr^. with the especial aim of winning 
mercy from Chiti ihe Rich, Wu the Mcrcban! and the Hairy-Hendcd 
Villn^ Elder? Even though it meant hm own death in the end, silD 
the widow would have gone through with it. 

Two days Imfore. In iKc afternoon, she had sent her son to Chin. 
He had bowed, begged mercy and requesiml the loan of thirty thou¬ 
sand ct*K pledging the n^t of the Wang Houw as securitv. Then 
with this money the hoy had. again at his moiher's instruction, gone 
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to the ingrkH whrrff lie bought thirty pounJa of incflt, more ihon 
Ivrenty pounds of fully n biisbel of tumipiii and some other in- 
gtedirtitu of the fenai* Since early in tbe morning of the previoiw 
day fihe had buEiied herself with cleaning and making reedy ihi^ focKl, 
prepnritig rice wine end attending to other flulies, ao thot ahe had 
not once ha^! a moment to rest 

With the nnival of the guests she had become even hiiaior+ AH 
alone, ahe worked eeiAelessly, serving e^^erybody, keeping all ibe 
bowls Elled with food^ pouring forth the warm wine thnt was like 
emptying the ve!:self: of Iter own body, but all the same managing to 
smile and give the appearance of enjoying her duties immertsely. 

“Brother Lucky Root,'' sbooted one course fellow, ‘*doit"t hesitate I 
This isn^l nn occasion for ceremony, but a free feed. See, you don"! 
have to give anything in return: so eat up! Fill vourself to ihe hrlni!” 

“You are quite riphl^*’^ agreed Lucky Root* ^Why be slow about it, 
la't's eat; for such opportunities as this are rare indeed. As a 
matter of fact this girl now. Ah Ao; shameless, hut still rather good- 
looking. How TuanT girls aroond compare with her? Acinally— 

*The more gtrU like Ah Ao the more free fenst^,'^ yrlhrd a third. 
“Personally I hope we'll have others.” 

“Ai-ya, Old Fa! Always boasting. You, the hungry^ detail with 
Women! RtJf don^l forgtl the facts in this case; the girl right under 
your noses choosea instead n fellow from a neighboring villagc,^ not 
yoii!*^ 

“f>ldFa.hrt. hn!** 

“Ho. what an-4:tld Fa!” 

The Widow Wang did not appear to understand these remarks, 
bat bent her alteuttoo on the tasks of service and of maintaining the 
smile oh her face. She did not once frown. But Ah Ao heard and 
Itemblfd and crawled still further toward the walL She did not know 
whether the feeling she eTperienced was humilTaliop or terror or in¬ 
dignation or merely a heavy sadness, but something like a great stone 
seemed to be crushing ber down, and her heart hurnpd as if pierced 
by A shaft of red-hot ifon+ A few days ago she had boldly resigned 
herself To whatever fate might bring, but now sbe wanted only to 
crawL rrawt. ctawl. 

Tbe Hairv-ffended Elder at last came to the issue. “To be precise/* 
he began slnwly* “this is perhaps after all not so serious; a matter^ It 
is naturq] for a grown girl to want marringe* isn't it so? But to make 
love—Io a young man—in secret^ you know, and without anvbiKly^a 
knowledge—without the usual formalities—who can excuse it?" 
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*"ExBctJvr” exc!Aimed Wu ihe Merchant. Widow Wang, this ia 
something that can come to a mothet onij' ns puriiAhment for her own 
iins m the past. Such a daughter, just consider. Is not only a disgroce 
to yoiir own family name bm to the whole Tao Village as nclL You 
very well know that according to age-old custom this crime merits 
nothing leas than death. Recall, now, the case of the Giao girl—it 
happened three or foiir years ago in Stone Gate Village—who was 
beaten to death for the very same offense. Do yop remember, she was 
buried ^vithout even a coDin? Nobody could call it cruelty, but only 
justice; for she had violated the laws of right conduct. Moreover^ 
the worst of it is that even after their death such girls continue to 
dishonor the good name of the community + Ending life does not end 
their si a—no. indeed, and, as everyone knows, dealb doesn’t begin 
to make up for it!” 

What you have said is undcniablv true. Death doesn't cover 
up the crime at all. But, oti the other hand, it^s not altogciher the 
girl 9 fault. The mother is to blame also—a certain luxneas, a waning 
of discipline, Aguiun in this case it may be that ihp mother wa? no! 
hersflf very virtuous iu some proi'ious iocamulion. Widow Wang, 
let roe advi-^e you to Uke tare—iu this life vou had bettor bo more 
strict.” 

The Village Elder was the donor of this speech, which oddEy did 
not serm to anper I he Widow^ but on the contrary encouraged her to 
speak. She moved forward timidly^ her hands pulling nervouslv on 
the pH re of her wom dress* She spoke, in a very low voice, and smiled 
pain full VE 

Honored Elder—that is correct* [f ghe did wrong it was really 
my fault. I don t know what unpardonable sin I have hack of me in 
Some previous eaistenoft* but It must he as voii say. And this terrible 
crime of my daughter, youVe quite right, death would only be ihr 
punishment deserved. Still—” she broke sucldimLy into tears. ^But T 
can t speaks T haven t lace’ to say—omlv 1 ask—merer/ Spure hei' 
life at leasl." 

This was a reckless demand, an extraordinary request indeed, and 
were it not that the villogers were at thal moment eating her food she 
would never have escaped ridicule by them. They l^licved in en¬ 
forcing justice and morality to the letter, nnd ordinarily would stand 
no nmiMiisc. Yet it semned generally understood that because ihcy 
had appeared, and had eaten, and hnd enjoyed themselves, and had 
some of (hem ev'cn come oti iheir own invitatioti, they would not be 
altogether adamant. But iheir decision rested upon the opinions voiced 
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by Qiin the Rich, Wii ihe Merchant nud the Hairy-Beaded. Every¬ 
body reinained siJent unlit Chin linaJly gave the verdict. 

'‘Wu haa, 1 agrees gpolcen very wisely^ and very much to the point 
^Death doean't begin to cover up the crime.* PrEcIsely! Then^ perhaps, 
or so It §erms to me* Ullle h to he gained by taking her life now. The 
guilt has been admitted, and the Widow Wang^ asking mercy, has 
begged us alio to give *face^ to her late husband. She wants us to 
spare her daughter's life, and every^ing coneidered that is perhaps 
possible^ hut at the safne time wc cannot permit such an altogether 
immoral woman to continue to besmirch the village good name. She 
must leave at once!” 

The Elder shared this view, ‘^What is done is done; though totally 
without honor^ still it's no ase, now^ to kill her. Better, as you say, 
etpel her—move her oul immediately.” 

These two having rendered a judgment, the rest of the guests, who 
considered themselves a kind of reined In iheif tongues. The 

decision was unanimously approved. The pale, weary face of the 
Widow Wang broke out suddenly into a genuine smile; she bowed 
low to the three wi^ men and obsequiously thanked the members of 
the self-appointed jury^ Rut, back in the darkness, the hidden Ah Ao 
heard and yet cuHously did not feel happy at all at this reprieve. She 
understood well enough that life had been miraculously restored to 
lier^ but although the prospect of death had been lerrifvdjig she was 
after all too young to have a deep fear of it, whereas to be banished 
from the village; lo leave and never again to see her mother, to hid 
farewell to her broiiier^ to plunge into an unknown, uncertain future 
—that was something wbkh she knew to be worse than death. Grief 
shook her body, seemed to breaks to shatter itr ao that it was no longer 
whole, but a heap of something that mysteriously still trembled with 
life. 

It had happened two months before, in early April, on a day filled 
with an ineffable softness, an unbearable languor and gladness that 
made men dreamy-eyed, drowsy and us if drunk with some w^onderful 
wine. 

Ah Ao, on her way home in the ahernoon from the near-bv Vu 
Village; thought that she had rrever known such a glorious day^ There 
was a new warmth in her body, a strange vigor tn her ns if she had 
just begun to live. The ffrlds bordering the road were touched from a 
withered yellow into a Ittsh new' green, the trees were coming to life, 
and. in iheir budding limbs birds had appeared and were joyously 
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chattn-mg. The i«ho1e worlds as far as ahe could see, was younfi;. 
fresh^ growing, awalcened, e^tpectanL She felt in harmony with all 
that she mWt anti eirpectant too. Of what? She did not Itnow, but 
soniehow she found hemelf walldng more slowly« Her face humed as 
from ^me inner lire^, and she became all at once conscious of her 
hody^ vibrant and warm against the fabric of her garments. 

“Ah Ao—a voice called from aomewhere. 

Surprised and a Jittle afraldr ahe stopped^ looked around, peered 
over the fields into the clustered pines and through the rocky pass, 
but saw no one. Above her head a pair of eagiea circled^ She biusHcd^ 
rubbed her burning face and walked on. 

“Ah Ao—someone cried agaibr hut this time much nearer. She 
stopped, more puzzled, but saw no one, and started to go on, whfi! 
once more she heard the eame voice^ now quite dow, speak out, **Ah 
Ao, if5 luc!" Turning round quickly, she saw^ protruding from ihe 
bushes and greenery, a head. Then slowly a yootig man in a long 
linen gown gave her a fultdength view of himself^ including hia hand¬ 
some red-buttoned cap. He was perhaps twenty years old, not a bad- 
looking fellow^ and he wore on hia face a pleased lookn Ah Ao 
recognized him. He was the son of Li, n shop-owner in the neighbor^ 
mg village. His name, she knew as Ah Hsian. 

ao if a yoo/^ said x4h Ao, ^You frightened me almost to 
dealh. Where did you come from?’^ Nevertheiesa^ she seemed not 
altogether dissatisHed that he had appeared. 

he demanded. "I? ! just happened to be coming from town, 
saw' you in the diatanee and hid myseff to have aome fnn with you.^* 
“You impudent rascal!*’ she shouted gaily^ raising her hand as if 
to slap him. “Frightening a person to death!" 

"T apologize. Ah Ao, with all my heart. The truth is I have some¬ 
thing very imponant to idl you.** 

“For example?” 

But the youlh suddenly became weak or timid. He kept murmuring 
*^1—‘I— I —■” Tiien he seized her hand, 

“What Is this?" Ah Ao starlcd back qnickly, but for some reason 
her legs refused to move. Her Imdy quivered, ^ from some shock, 
and again she feU her flesh warm beneath her garments. All the 
strength seemed to run out of htr* He put his arms around berp puUrd 
her towsjd him, and iKco led her into the forest. She could not snrti-^ 
moll up any resistance, her mind did not seem to work as usitah she 
waa hardly conscious that they moved at aUp and she did not utter a 
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Aound. Sbe only knew that wilhiD &he felt intolerably buoyBTit und 
enlarged. 

They #at down under the leafy arm of a tree^ her head resting upon 
his shoulder. Her eyes dosed and she breathed rapidly. She fcU his 
hand close softly over her bre&slr over her healing heart. She felt 
his lips upon herer and suddenly she knew a bodily glow that she Had 
never felt before. 

“Caw'W-w/^ H magpie cirdlng ovcrheadt startled her, and for i 
moment recalled to her that ihe world exiated. She iremhled, “Ah 
Haian! No, no! Don\ please! Mother will brat me to death 

“Don^t, you mii5t iiol worry. Trust me^ beheve In me; everything 
will be wonderful like this always.” 

His voice shook loo, and some strange vibrancy of it, some sum¬ 
mons which she had never heard beforet and which would not be 
deniedt completely overpowered her, lie caressed her erinE^ her face, 
her throaL She ceased to rcsisL 

“What b the matter with you. Ah Ao?” Widow Wang asked her 
daughter when, very much agitated^ she returned home late that after¬ 
noon. "Fever She touched her forehead^ which was covered wdth 
a abort fringe of hair* “Have you caught a cold?” 

“Nothing at all I“I simply don^t feel very well—” Ah Ao mur^ 
muretlp haH to herself. She went to the bed and lay down and for a 
long time she did not Mir. She knew very well the risks, the danger, 
the fate opening up ahead of her, but. jiiM as well she knew that she 
would meet Ah Hsian again^ wbenever he asked, yes, even tomorrow! 

She especled something dreadful to happen; she prepared herself 
for iL In the future, after each interval with hinr, she waited dully 
for I he exposure of their crime, and each time was rather surprised 
when no one came to denounce her, Neverlhdess, she reiigned heralt 
to nltimate discovery, but found comfort in the thought that her lover 
Would come to her defense* take punishtnenl as pronounced: and she 
imagined herself* in hLs moment of disgrace, going proudly to hid 
side* sharing whate^w fate imposed upon him. And what she con¬ 
stant! v feared did iiappen at last, hnl its consequences wnn? nothing 
like what she had romantically for«SJcein It was juM three days before 
the Widow Wang offered the villagers such a splendid hanqurt. 

Behind Purple“Red Mountain iherc was a Bmall hill the name of 
which had long been forgotten. Halfway up its flank, nearly huned 
in the foliage, was a temple to the mountain god. The surrounding 
forest! were owned by one of the sreat londlDtds, and few ventured 
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lo Intepass through the leafjr lanes. The place was pervaded bj' a 
ghost!]r Etillnet!^, but il was gentle shelter for young lovers. 

On this day Leo Teli^ the Spotted Face, a woodcutler, had atealthilv 
crept into the forest to steal wood. He bad gathered a load and was 
prepared to leave |uat as the setting sun splasheil ruddity against the 
wall behind the mountain temple. The sight invited him, and he sat 
down on the threshold of the enclosure, sighed, lighted his pipe and 
gaied at the sky. 

But was that not a sound? Thrusting the pipe into his girdle, he 
seized hls ax and stood ready to combat with nny wild animsl that 
might rush forth. He waited for several minutes, tense and excited. 
He thought of running away hul reconsidered, rememhering that 
offensive is the Iw^t defensive.” Picking up a atone ss big as a goose 
egg, he threw it with all his strength into the thickest part of the 
forest. 

To hiifl astonishment, it was not a wild beaat hut a man that burEl 
from the trees. He did not stop or even look in Lao Tch*s dirrction^ 
hut vanUhetl like a deviL Lao Teh ncverthele^ saw enough of him to 
recogtike Ah Haisn. Somewhat perplexed, he advanced toward the 
spot whence he had emerged. 

Thrn, in a moment he came upon Ah Ao, languidly Epread out, 
with her dress loosened, her dart hair starred witli bits of green 
leaves, and altogether weantig a look of ahsindon^ The spectacle some¬ 
how aroused in Lao Teh, the S^Kitted Face, an intense fury* He slaTcd 
with wide-open oyca, and then he heni down and severely struck her. 

*^Ha! Ah Ao! The devil! You\'e done a fine thing!*^ She did not 
speak, but lifted up ey« that implored and eloquently l>egge(! pity. 

Scandalous and ahameless one! Tn come here in secret and lie with 

Later o^^^ this scene and the subsequent abuse fiuti^ upon her by the 
infurseted Lao Teh remained rather ohwure in Ah AoV mind. She 
could not remember how, under his guidance, she reftumed home in 
diEgrace, nor how news of her love spread throughout the village In 
a few minutes* Only afterward all ihe eyes she looked into were hill 
of wralh, cold-gleuming eyes of hale. Even her mother gaxed at her 
with anger and hitlemess. yet deeper, deep down in those eyes, was a 
look of poignant sadness that troubled her heart. But the blow? of 
ham boo Sticks, the heutings that came in rapid sucewsion, the curses 
hurled at her, not one of these caused her any poin^ nor any phame^ 
nor even the least regret. 

She had expected all tlUs, and now it had come. It waj no accidefil> 
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but had all bwn in the cciiainly of fate^ and the ve&s prepared 

far everything that bap|>ened. The lingle unforej^fi dcvelopifient that 
dismAved and depressed hef vi'te that her lover fiaffere<l none of ihe 
cOTi^oenoBs and did not appear to be in I he least interested in her 
any longer. 

Even before the men p:oest$ had finished sipping the Iasi of their 
wine, the women began to come for their share, and during all this 
time Ah Ad continued to press closely against the walL hovering in 
her hiding place* hungry and shivering, nni because it was cold* not 
because she felt any longer the fear oE deaths but from some nameless 
malady that bad seiSEed her irtme^t being. The women ate no more 
lightly than their menfolk, and like the inen they dropped eyniesl. 
sardonic remarks meant to stab mother ami daughter cruelly. 

The air seemed diurged wilh heightened drama when Mis. Li* the 
fal mother of Ah Hskn. unenpertftdly appeared at ihe feast. She had 
comc^ it W‘as soon apparent, not to apologize for the part her son had 
taken in the affair^ but on the contrary to curse the Widow Wang for 
permitting her daughter to Induce him to commit adullerv. A* sight 
of the unhappy mother^ she pointed fixedly at her and began loudly 
to revile hrri “Miserable W'Omanl Where ihere is such a daughter, 
there is such a mother also! And you have thr 'face’ to come to meet 
me? Actually? My jM>n is pure^ ehaate* good; he has made the eenu^- 
flections before the image of Conlucius; he has underMood well the 
teach ingE of the jrreat nage+ Yet you, shamelcsa mother and immoral 
daughter, attempt to seduce and ruin him! 1 am resolved to die ivith 
you this inslanl!'’ 

Aud* saying this, she did indecif rush loward the Widow Wang and 
appeared to be determlfied to dash her brains out against her* Other 
woman guests grouped round them, forming a little circle, not without 
experiencing an itmer Falisfaeljon at the wvne, and comforting and 
soothing the wrath of the offended Mrs. Li. The fat woman in fact so 
far forgot her original intention that she partook hrarttlv of the feast 
and in the md conlented heryndf wlih mutiering now and then* “She 
abused my ?on, seduced him—‘frotn now^ on he will he unable to ratio 
hU head above others!” 

Whpfi the Iasi guest hod gone, the old woman stepped slowly into 
the little dark enclosure, carrying an oil lamp m her hand« She called 
to Ah Ao to come out and eaL and the girl drnggerl herself forth, but 
ihe had scarcely ?trength enough to stand erect. A moment ago ahe 
had thought herself famished; now she could not swaliow a morBe!. 
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Midnight. Widow W^ang was not yet in t^fd, She moved ahoiji in 
the little rodm. picking up articles from here and there, btivily ar¬ 
ranging them in the baggage which Ah Ao must take with her when 
she left at tomorrow's dawn. Finally alic fastened the bag. 

Spring nights are brief j in a very etiort lime ihe cocks begad to 
crow. The widow awoke her eon and daughter^ lighted a lantern^ 
gave ibem their morning food and then accompanied Ah Ao almost 
at once to the barrow which stood beside the door* 

“Understand, daughter, it^s nol I who wants lo desert you—yon 
have spoiled yoorself—But the stooped hgure shook i^'ith sudden 
tears. She seemed to brace herself against the air^ and continued, 
managing to smile very gently: “Josi be carehih Ah Ao. From now 
on stand Gmily on your own feel, and I shall have no more cause for 
w'orry. As for me, daughter^ welt |tist think that I am dearl, oo longer 
in this world. If we can't meet here again, then perhaps after deaths 
anyw^B>\ let’s hope!” 

She sat lies! He Ah Ao on the barrow pushed by her aon unlij they 
reached the great oak, at the main road, half a mile from her home* 
She alighted there, hade a laal farewell to her daughter and stood 
watching the receding lantern till, like the last bulter of life in a 
great void of death. Its dim ^park crept into ntier darkness. 


SU TUNG-FO 

SU TUNC'P'O ISu SbEh, 103^4 lOlK ^ifttrffOLsii and pwt, highly by 

Chinese Lilerary public. Atw m grcii caUigriphcr and pnijilrr, Crcal b umber 
of his paemg eurvi'^-c, ba well u many hrilliBnl prene esMya. CoUcctcd works; 
Tun^p*^ ch*tiBn^i. 


AVTVMy SUN 

A DESCENDANT of YOeh Wang, a wirrlhy gentleman, dweiU in a village 
without soil and croon?? verers without words. He once told Tung-p'o^ 
ihe retired Scholar, that bis mind wns as pure na the rayn of the 
Autumn Sun, his eiaotiona os peaceful os Us tranquillitv. love vir¬ 
tue." he Aah!, ‘and am determined to bring it to perfedion with the 
peraiaieuce of the Aulumn Suo. I dislike all crops, and^ in mv dislike, 
desire lo chastise them even ns the Autumn Sun strikes that group of 
trees* So 1 am aniciom to write some verses upon it. Whut dtna the 
master ihiufc?" 
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The retired Scholar with s $milf aruwered, ^How can a gentlenixn 
like yourself appreciate the Atitumn Sun? Born inlo a b^iuriotui 
mansion, when oJder you roomed through the Emperor"* Caurto.— 
Out of doow you were shetlcned by a large umbri^la^ at hofne von 
wre waited npon behind curtain and veil. You could stand the hoi 
wcalhcf up to the point of wannlh and the winter to the point of 
coolness—ihafs olJf What then can you know about the Autumn 
Suu? 

^Now, 1 man Like myself really appreciates It. When the suniiner 
floods bototne eaccsaLvc^ when the clouds becomo vapour and the 
rain* faih when the thunder rolls and the lightning flashes^ rivers and 
lakes merge together and the god of the soil is in danger of drowning, 
then do boots sail on the city walls, the hsh and the dragon enter the 
house, mlldi™' covers the utensils, frogs and earth-worms crawl about 
the tables. At night, one must move hve timea to avoid the damp; 
in dajrtime, one musi dry die doEhes in the sun for three changes. 
But still there is nothing in all this to wcrry“ about! 

*Now^ in Safi'Wn there is a plot of ploughed land^ The ripened 
grain becomes covered with fungi, the matured rice curls up into the 
mud. Drains and dykes overflow mio one ulher, walk arc ruined 
with holes and coUapse into the mud. One^s eyes glisten with tears as 
the smoke from the fuel in boiler and cauldron Ells the room. All 
around, ibe neighborhood » silent. The eranr cries in the doorways 
the Wife rises in the night and hcavea a deep sigh, when she reckons 
up the number of foodlcss days, and wotidcrs whether the ciolhing 
will last to the end of the year* 

'Suddenly the cauldron sends out sparks in myriad confusion, and 
the latnp-wick hangs down in double blo^m. Clear blows the west 
wind; ibe drums and beUs resound. The slaves ioyonsly tell me that 
thU is the sign of no more rain. So I rise early to divine iU and I 
find that Ilesperua. the evening star, ia placid and no longer flashes 
as it balhes in the Vnlley of Sunshine and rises over Fu-Sang. Ere 
one has winked^ the wThoie prospect has changed with winged flight 
to the crossbeams of the house. In that moiuenE f feel a* though I am 
awakening from a drunken stumher. like u dumb man who can speaL 
a paralytic who can rise and walk, or as though I ani icturning to 
my ariL-astral village and gel my first glimpdie of the elders! Have you, 
Sir» abo tasted joy like this?^ ‘‘Thntk fineP he snswered^ * Although 
1 cantiot eay that T have personally eiperienccd thk,. yet I ctn well 
appreciate 

"The Sun/ continued the retired Scholar^ ^moves through the South- 
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ern mJ the Northern Heavens in diEerent ItB fierce and fiery 

heat 19 not the reeqlt of tyranny^ nor Is ils eopthinj? warmih due to 
len;deni€ss^« for the armth of to-day ij the heat of vrs^^erday^ Why 
then consider Summer as Tqii and Winter as Ts'id? lUlIe men 
are eaaiLy vexed or glad^ so that the dread of summer or the love of 
winter is just the same to ua as the numbers 3 and 4 to a crowd of 
monkeys! 

Trom now onwards, understand this and be not in doubt. Live 
without plaatering the door; go out without putdng on a lahoaier's 
Hut; and do not complain of the aummer heat if you would not forget 
the virtues of the Autumn Sun.* 

Whereat my nobleman clapped his hands and laughed as he wrote 
this down^ 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


JO^^ATItAN SWIFT {Iriih, lti6'7'174SK Creator of one of wnrl^Ta moat limtaj 
And morbid aalltefl- CJ-II mank ind. Cl£i/ivor''jp TVotPefi, Uut IbIct gvnejnttiont nijpd 
A* a cfaildiyn'^a hook Qthfr fninaua Mtin% TAa Tait of o Tuk, ca»lJeal« 
Christian ilT. A mBsiexful pnw» strlUt, whow life wm embiiiATed by pehtkal 
Hlliacki. His BmhEinioua ri?laltmn wilh two women, "^Stella" and “Vanetetr 
have isiH^cd acbolaris, but TVfSiBiii imaol^ed. 

THE EMPEROR OF LILLI PVT 

The Emperor is taller by almost the breadth of niy nail than any of 
hW coiirtp which alojie is suEieient to strike an awe into the beholders- 
His features are strong and maaculine, with an Austrian lip, and 
arched nose; his complexion olive, hb countenance erect, hb body 
and limbs well proportiomsh all hia tnoveoienta graceful, and his de* 
portment majeatlc- He was tlien past his prime, being twenty-oight 
years and threc-quarLers old, of which he had reigned seven in great 
felicity, and generally victorious. For the belter convenience of be¬ 
holding him, I ley on my side, bo that my face was parallel to his, 
and he slood but three yards off, flowerer, ! have hnd him since 
many limes in my handi and therefore cannot be mistaken tn my 
description. His dress wm very plain and simple, and the fashion of 
it betwerh the Arialic and the European; but he had on his head a 
light helmet of gold, adoriied with jewels, and a plume on the crest. 
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Ffe held hid aword drawn in hm haiid« to defend himself if I should 
happen to break Loose. Ft was almost Uuree inches long; the hilt and 
t^rabbard were gold, enrirhed with diamond^* Hts voice was shrill, but 
very cleiir and articulate; and 1 coidd disLincUy hear it whru 1 stood 
up. Kis Imperial Majesty spoke often lo me. end ! rdurned answers; 
but neither of us couJd undereUnd « syUable. 

THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal pieces of money, 
and hide them in a hole, which the cat observing, asked, “Why he 
would hoard up those round Ehining things that he could make no 
use of?*’ 

^^WhVi^ aaid the jackdaw, ^iny master has a whole cbestlul, and 
mokee no more u^e of them than l.^ 

]f the men of wit and genius would rMolve never to complain in 
their works of critlca and detractors, the nest age would not know 
that they ever had any. 

I never w^ouder to see men wicked, but I often w^onder to see them 
not ashamed. 

Imaginary cvlb soon become real ones, by indulging out reflectiona 
on iheni; as he, who in a melancholy fancy sees something like ft 
face on the wail or the wairtscot* can, by two or three louches wilb 
lead pencil, make it took visible, and agreeing with what he fancied. 

Men of great parts are often uiJfortunate in the management of 
public business^ because they art apt lo go out of the common road 
by the quickness of iheir imaginalion. ThU I once said to my Lord 
Bolifigbroke, and desired he would observe^ that the clerks in his 
office used a sort of ivory knife with u blunt edge to divide a shert 
of paper, which never failed to cut it even, only requiring a steady 
hond^ whereas if they should make use of a sharp penknife, the 
sharpness would make it often go out of the crease, and disfigure the 
paper. 

“He who does not provide for his own house,^ St. Paul says, 
worse than un infidel!"* And I think he who provides only for his 
own hoiiac is just equal wjth an infideL 

When I am resiling a hook* wKelher wise or eilly^ it secniB to me 
to he flljvo, and talking to me, 

I never yet knew a wag fas the term h) who was not a dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own making, I pre¬ 
vailed on him to scratch out sii: lines together; in turning over the 
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leaf, the infc being wet, k jnariccd aa many Jinca an the other side; 
whereof the poet complaining. I bid him be easy, for it would be 
better if ihgse were out too. 

We have just mough religion to maJce na hate, but not enough to 
Ttake ns lo^e one aDother. 

When we desire or solicit unythlngr^ our tuinds nm wholly rni the 
good side or circunigtances of it; wheo it is obtained, our mioiis 
run wholly on the bad 

latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in curing tlie follies, 
pr^udieea, and false op in ions he had contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave hiniself with rdalion to pos- 
Jet him coniider in old liooks what he finds that he is glad to 
know^ and what omissioiis he mo^l laments. 

It b growB B word of course for wrUers to say, “tlie critical api." 
ss divines say, “this sinful age.” 

It is pinuant to obBCn.'e Jiow free the present age U in laying taxes 
on the malt: “Future ag« shall talk of this: this shall be fantoos to 
nil poster!^:" whereas iheir lime and thoughts will he taken up about 
present things, as ours ftre now. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, than that of 
astroloj^ when they pretend hv rolr-s of art to tell wtim a suit trill 
end. and whether to the advantage of the plaijitig or defendant; thus 
making the matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stars, 
without the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualitiw, which were 
very serviceable to others, hut useless to thejnadvw; like a sundial 
on the front of a house, to inform the nmghbore and passengen, but 
not the owner within. 

If a man would regislOT all his opinions upon love, politics, religioil. 
learning, &c., beginning from his youth, and so go on to old age. 
what H bundle of inconsislencics and contradictions would appear at 
last! 

Ue stoical scheme of supplying our wants bv lopping off our 
desires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because young 
ladi^ spf5nd tneir time in making nets+ fi^i in makinf^ 

The power of fortune » confessed only by the miserable; for the 
happy impute all their success to prudence or merit. 

A^ition often pub men upon doing the tijeanesl offices; so climb¬ 
ing is performed in the same posture with creeping. 
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Allh&yj^h meti art accuwd tor tiol knowiiijz ihair own weakoes?^ 
yet perhaps a# fffw know ihcir own «LrengtTi. [l « lb nien as in soik, 
where e«nielijiies there ift a vein of gold which t}ie owner knows not ol. 

An idle reason Jeaa^fis the weight of Uie pood onffl you pave kTfore. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation to a prince; 
as wine or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a yudpet or atarice 
to eld age, or vanity to a womait. 

The humor of exploding many ihingB under the name of trifles, 
fopiieriea and only imapinary pooik. is a very false proof either of 
wisdom or magnanimity,, and a great chet'k to virtuous sctions. For 
mslance, with regard to fame; there is In most people a reluctam^^ 
and unwillingness to be forgotten- We observ^e, even amoTig the vulgar, 
how fond they are to have an inscription over their grave* ft require 
hut little philosophy to discover and ohsen'e that there is no inlripsie 
value in all this: however, if it hr founded in our naJurft, as an in¬ 
citement to virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed- 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and the slnoerrst 
part of OUT devotion. 

The common fluenry of speech in many mni* and most women, U 
owing to a scarcity of mailer- nnd a scareity of words; for whoever 
is a master of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt in 
ipeaking to hrsilaie upon the choice of both; whereas common 
epeakers have only one set of idea?, and one set of words to clothe 
them in; and these are always ready at the moulh; so people come 
faster out of church when it Is almost empty, than when a crowd is 
at the door. 

To hr vain Is rslher a mark of humility than pride- Vain men 
delight in telling what honora have been done ihem^ what great com* 
pany they have kept, and ihe like, by which they plainly confc-^ ihat 
thew honors were more than their due, and such as their Wends 
w'otild not brlleve If they had not been told: whereas a man truly 
proud thinks the grealesl honors below hia merit, and consei^uenlly 
scorns to boast. I therefore deliver it sa a ma?tins, that whfiever d^ires 
the character of a proud man ought to conceal his vanity. ^ 

I have known several persons of great fame for wisdom in public 
affairs and councils governed by foolish ^rv'ants. 

T have known great ministers, disliTtguished for wut and learning, 
who preferred none but dunce*. 

I have knovvn men of great valor cowards to their wives, 

1 have known men cf the greatest cunning petpetumlly chested. 


Dignity, high station, or groat fidies, ait? in »omr sort necesfiar^^ 
to old men, in order keep the yotinger at a di^tnnee, who an* 
olherwise loo apl to iiiFult ihom upon the aeore of their age. 

Erery man desires to live long, buE no man would be old* 

Love of flallerVn in mo^ nielli proceeds &om the mean opinion 
they have of themselven; in women* from the contrary* 

Kings are commonfy said to hav'e long hands: I wish ihev had as 
long earsn 

Princes^ in their infancy, childhood and youth, are said to discover 
prodigious parts and imU to speak things that surprise and astonish: 
strange, so many hopeful princes, so many shameful kings! Tf they 
happen to die young, they woiiid have been prodigies of wiadom and 
virtuet if they live, they are often prodigies., indeed, but of another 
sort 

Apollo was hdd the god of physic and sender of disease^n Both 
were originally the same trade, and still conlintie. 

^TTiat was cJtceltently observed,^ said I, when ] rend a passage in 
an author where hls Opinion agrees with mine: when we didcr, there 
I pronounce him to be mistaken* 

Very few men, properly speaking* live at present; bill arc providing 
to live another time. 

As uniirersal a practice as lying U, and as eaty a one as It aecntSt 
I do not remembcf to have heard three good lies in all my con versa' 
tion^ ei en from those who were most celebrated in that faculty. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

ALGERNON CHARl.ES SWINBURNE fEd,di,h, B«ri of I.i^ 

^'iolGTkc Erji, ’«I» .bKird h» Cfllilrtnpor»ri« by piTMliil lift f 
anil lltefBfy aulput ifdrlicT work^ Poems dvd ftcemeiil -obsessed 1 * 

Oilier fjunonii wort*; Ataianto m Cetrdon ond Sdpt^j Be{oi^ Sunrist. MflJter of 
VCTbjsJ inU§iC Hud tbr W-Fnginj liiir. 


TNE HOUNDS OF SPRING 

When the hounds of spring are on wintertracea. 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
FllU the shadows and windy placea 
With lisp of leaver and ripple of rain: 
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Aod die browD bright nightingiilr amc^roud 
Is half assuaged for Itylus^ 

Ffrr theTliraciazi ships and the foreign faees, 

The tongnelesa and all the patii« 

Come with bows bent and with rmpLylng ol quivers^ 
Maiden rnoal perfei;!^ lady of Ught, 

With a noise ol winds and many rivers^ 

With a clamor of waters^ and with might; 

Bind on thy iandalsT 0 timu deet^ 

Over the splendor and speed of thy feel; 

For the faint east quickens^ die wm west sbivers^i 
Round tie feet of the day and the fe^ oi the night. 

Where shall wc find her^ how shall we sing to her^ 

Fold Our hands round her knees^ and dnig? 

0 that man^s heart were as fire and could spring to her^ 
Fire^ or the sirength of the streama* that apring! 

For the sura and the winda are unto her 
As raiment^ as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stara and the fallen ding to her. 

And the south west-wind and the west^wind 9 mg. 

For winter^a raifis and ruins are ove^ 

And all the season of snows and sina; 

The days dividing lover and lover. 

ITie light that loses, the night that wins; 

And time remembered is grief forgotten^ 

And frosts are slain and Bowers hegottent 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full :ittminj feed on flower of rushes. 

Ripe graasea trammel a Iravding foot. 

The faint fresh flame of the ^oung year flushes 
From leaf to (lower and Howler to fruit; 

And fruit and leal are as gold and fire. 

And the oat h heard above the lyre. 

And the hoofed heel of a sah'r crushes 
The chcsnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 
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V 

And Pan by noon and Baccliiia by nt^t# 
Flocter of foot than the Hc^t-foot kid. 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Maenad and ihe Baswid; 

And soft m Ups that laugh and tide 
The laughing leaves of the tr«s divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing the maiden hid* 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanals hair 
Over Her eyebrows hiding her eyes j 
The wild vine slipping down bav^ bare 
Her bright breast shortening into Eighst 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the llnihs that glitter^ the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that fii«. 


MAN 

Before the banning of yearSt 
There came to the making of maa 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with Bowers that Tel]; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from heO; 
Strength without hands to smite; 

Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light, 

And life, the shadow of deaths 
And the high gods took in band 
Firer and the falling of tears, 

And a measure of sfidiog sand 
From under th** fee* ihe vrars* 
And fi-oih and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the lahoriug earth; 

And bodies of ihings to he 

In the houses of death and of birth; 
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And wrought wilh WMpbig nnd laughtjer^ 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With Life before and after 
And death beneath and above. 

For a day and a night and a morrow^ 

That hla olrength might endure for a Epan 
With travail and heavy sorrow. 

The holy spirit of man. 

From the winda of the north and the south 
Ttiey gathered bs unto strife; 

They breathed upon his mouth. 

They filled Liis body with life; 

Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veib of the toul thereici, 

A time for labor and thought, 

They gave him light in his ways. 

And love, and a qjoce for ddigbtt 
And beauty and length of days. 

And nighty and aleq> in the night. 

His speech is a burning hre; 

With his Ups he travatletb; 

In hifi heart is a blind desire. 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 

He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 

Sdw 9^ sjid he shall not neap; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sloep. 


THE GARDEN Of PROSERPINE 

Here, where the world is quiet; 

Here^ where all tronble seenoB 
Dead winds* and spent waves* riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 

I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folic and sowing, 

For harvest-time and moving, 

A sleepy world of streams. 
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I am lir«] of iears and Jaughter^ 
And men tliat laugli and weep; 
Of what may come hereafter 
For miefi, t hat aow to neap! 

I am weary of days and hours, 
BJora buds of barren flowers, 
Efeflires and dreams and powers 
And everything but deep. 

Here ]jfe baa deiith for neighbor^ 
nAnd far from eye or ear 
Win waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits :iLeer| 
They drive adrift^ and whither 
They wot not ivho make thitberj 
But no such winds blow hither, 
And no soch things grow here* 


No growth of moor or coppi^ 
No heather-flower or vine. 

But btoomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine,' 
Pale beds of blowing rushes. 
Whtre no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereoui she enishes 
For dead men deadly wine- 

Pale, without name or number, 

Jn fruitless fields of com^ 

They bow themsdves and slumber 
AH night till Light is bom; 

And like a soul belated. 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness mom. 

Though one were strong as seven, 

^ He loo with death shall dwell, " 
Nor wake with wingi in heaven. 
Nor weep for pains in heJJr 


ThoQgb pne wexfi fair as rosea^ 

HL& beauty clouds and doses; 

And wdl though love reposes, 

In the end k b no-t 

Pale, beyoud porch and poxtah 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
WUh cold immortal hands s 
Her languid Ups are sweeter 
Than lovers who fcam to greet her. 

To men that jm% and meet her 
From many times and laiids^ 

She wails for esch and other. 

She wails for all men bom; 

Forgets the earth her mother, 

The life of fruits and com; 

And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her and follow 
Where tunnner song Hij^ hollow 
And dowen are put to Bcom^ 

There go the loves that wilheri 
The old loves vdth wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither. 

And all disastrous things; 

Dead dreams of days forsaken. 

Blind buds that snows have shaken. 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 

Red Strays of ruined springs. 

We are not sure of sorrow; 

And joy was never sure; 

Today will die tomorrow; 

Time stoops to no man^s lure; 

And love, grown faint and fretful^ 

With lipa but half regrelful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 
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From too much Jove of ZivLng, 

From hope and fear set free. 
We thank Mdth brief thanksgiving 
Whatever goda may be 
That no life lives for ever; 

That dead men rise up never; 
Thai even the vrearwt river 
Wlnda somewhere safe at sea. 

Then star nor sun shall wakeit, 
Nor any change of light: 

Nor sound of waters shaken. 

Nor any sound or sight: 

Nor wintry leaies nor vernal^ 

Nor days nor things diurnal; 

Only the sleep eternal 
Id an eternal ai ght. 
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KABINDRAKATH TAGORE 

RABmDRANATH TAftORE {Indiw, 1 B 61 -I 9 tn, Fw^ntMt Bengiili pwt 
Mejnbcr of fuctwut ftmil; of utbts^ mttiikiaaH ind rnfottnert, truu' 

ktod, woo uiLM^lkte Jaw in the OutRtmodmR T™kA[ Chi^d 
Giuin/ixU fiHandfui o/ S^ngsy^ ozid Gltr^ ■ Mw] fliter Kiptiiic. 

TO NATURE 
1 

ThoQ tangles! my heart in a hundred nooses of love, 

Wliat is this thy play? 

It k bat a little feeble life— 

Why so many bonds to bind it? 

At every turn and every monfient 
Thou winnest my love with thy wiles, 

Bat hast none to give^ thou stealer of hearts! 

I wander about In search of thy hearty 
0 cruel Nature; 

So many (lowers^ such light, such songs and scents, 

Bat where is love? 

Hidden in the wealth of thy beaaty thou laughest 
While we weep. 


2 

Day and night in the deserted play field 
Tboa ptayesl in jest; 

We wot not whom thou Jovest or slightest; 

He to whom thou art kind and loving in the mornings 
The evening finds him lying neglected in the duaL 
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Still t loTre thee an<d cHfifiat for^t» 

Thou enchantress r 

Ttiy loveless embrace ai^akea in the heart 
A thonsand sonj^; 

In happin«fl end grief nnd misery I live in Uw sunlight. 

Nor crave the froien stillness of the endless night. 

3 

Half open, half'veiled, thy face 

Is the abode of mystery; 

To the heart it bnnps the ache of love * 

Mingled with fear; 

Thy ever-new phases pw onderslanding. 

And the heart is filled with laughter and tears^ 

Stretching forth my heart and soul I rush towards thee. 
But thou eludes! my graap: 

I see the slight, nreet. mocki ng smile 
On thy sun-red lips; 

If I wwh to flee thou spreadwt thy nets for my feet,— 

What arts, what strength, fleel-fMted. quick of tongue! 


4 

Thou knowest not thy own UmitB, 

Thine own mystery; 

So in the blind night when the seven worlds 
Are steeped in slumber. 

Curious and silent-footed thou standest in the sky 
Lighting million torches of star-rays. 


5 

In another place thou sittest ever lone 
With a vow of eternal silence, 

All around is the hard, treeless, dreary 
Solitude of the desert; 

Eon after eon rise overhead the sun and the moon. 
They took and they puss without a word. 
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6 


Againf dlou roiupcft aJid playest like a girl 

With hair and garmenlfi flying in the wind. 
With Laughter overflowing as a foontaia. 

Without i trace of ahame; 

Thy heart cannot hold its own measure,.— 

Words and songs without eiid^ 


7 

Yet again with wrethdit freniied eyes, 

Slaying in a moment. 

Thou strikest the breast of hapless Earth 
With incessant curses of £r#; 
Sometimes in the duak moved by a noble grief 
A pale shadow as of pity falls on thy hct* 

8 


It is thus thou hast conquered 
Innumerable hearts; 

For ages and ages thy countenance 
Has be^ fresh and sweet; 

Disguised in many forms thou art near alb 
Yet hast thou given thyself to none. 

9 

The more am I bailed the more I remember 
The great opulence of thy beauty ; 

So grows my love aa increases my pain. 

As I bugh and cry; 

The farther thou gocst the heavier is my sold irammeUed^ 
The less E understand thee the more I love thee. 
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JUMCinRO TANIZAKI 

miCHlRO TA>lZAJa l«^ ^ 

unguiilifd modern mnelUt>. sitrted bi* eir«r gnd«r WeMen inflqence of 
^udelairr. Wilde jHid Poe. After emrthituoke of 1923;, turned to dtweet 
JopHe» Iiicrtt^ aad nrpie in«[ importini notfele, includinc Sem# Prefer 
iYeuTer, Recentlr enstged in new ituulallod of Th* Tate af Ceo/i; 


Ftoib some PHEFER NETTLES 

O'HISA, his fathcr>iii-]aiv s miBlrcss, drove a moth from the clear* 
lacquer t^Ic, the hrerae from her fan cool through Kanaiuc’s light 
kimono. The dean smell of spring mushrooms rose faintly from the 
soup. It was pitch-dark now in the garden, and the croaking of the 
ramJrogfi had risen to a cUmor. 

^ I d Hfce lo Icam ibo Tokyo stjde of singing 

‘You’U he scolded for dangerous thoughts. And ('m afraid I'D 
have to join the scDlding-^youVe no idea how much Letter the Osaka 
Style IS for ycia. 

*1 don’t object to it so much. But the teacher ie rather a problem.'* 

.Jrf* *e^you go to someone in (^alta, don't you?” 

Thats right. But 1 wm thinking more of the teacher here." 

Knnamc laughs. 

”Hc’b unhcarahle. Lecture, lectore, lecture." 

“Ail old people are that way.” Kaname laughed again, mat re* 
minds nie+ I notici^d the bran tag. You still use it?^ 

“Tlial^ right. Your father-in-law uses soap himsdf, hut he won’t 
let me. He says women mustn’t ruin their skin with soap," 

’And the nightingale dung?" 

“I go on witJi that loo. But it hasn’t made mv skin a bit whiter." 

Kaname w^ finishing off the meal with his’ second decanter of 
sake, and 0-hisa had hrrjlight in a dish of IwfuaLs when the telephone 
rang. She ran to answer it, leaving a half-pectcd loqu^ b an 

antique glass saycei'. 

I ^ ^ him.” Kaname could see her in the 

hall nodding into the telephone. In a minute or two she was hack. 

will »tay here too. he says, Thcyll be heme before long.*' 

Really, .^nd she said she wouldn’t ... It seems an awfully bug 
bme since 1 last spent the night here.” 

"It has been a long lime,” 
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Mott thim that^ Ihouglit it ^nied a long time aince he and his wife^ 
Misako, had slept alone together. There had of cotuae been those 
two or three nights — thetr fir?t alone in he did not kn^>w how many 
years —when little Hiroshi was in Tokyo with Tokanatsn; but they 
bad been able then to lie down side by aide and go off fo sleep aa 
iincoDcemedly as two strangrtd at an inn, so deadened had their 
niarttal mtves heconie. He suspected that tonight^ however, her father 
hoped for great changes to come from throwing them together^ This 
bcnevoiect scliemuig was a little discDneertiug. but not enough tfco 
that Kanatnc fell pressed to try for an escape^ He was sare that the 
time had passed when one night could make a differcni:^e. 

*^Hasn^t it grown heavy?” said fCaname. “Not a breath ol air^” He 
Looked out to the veranda. The incense^ oti the point of going out, 
a eolumn of smoke straight and unwavering into the air. The 
breeze in the garden bad died, and with it the breeze from 0-bisa'^s 
fan, motioitless in her lap and as though forgotten. 

”ll’s cLauding ovfrr, I wonder if it will rain/^ 

“It might weM. I dmosr hope it will." 

Above the motionless leaves a star hero and there broke through 
the clouds. For a moment he thought he coitld hear^ as with a sixth 
^ense, Mi^ko^a voice fighting hack the old maxi^ and he knew that 
almost uneonscioiifiLy he had corae to a point w'herc be could support 
bis wife^a dec^ion wkh an even stronger one of his own. 

**What lime do you suppose it 
**Eight thirty, possibly,” 

“Only eight thiny. Iso^t it quiet, though?” 

"ITs still early* but you may want to go to ted. They should be 
back before long.*" 

“I suppose it seemed from what he said over the telephone that the 
conversation was not going very well?” Kananse was secretly more 
interested in having O'hisa^s views than the old man^a. 

“Shall I bring ynu something to rcad?^ 

'Thank you. What sort of things do you read?" 

"He brings home old wood-block books and tells me I shanLd read 
iherm But 1 can't get lotcfrated in the dusty old things."* 

“You'd ralher read a woman's magazine?” 

“He says if I have time for that soil of trash i should be practising 
my ealUgraphy*” 

“What copybook does he have you on?*" 

"There are a couple. iriethod.” 

"^Welh let me look at one of your dusty hdofcs.*" 
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*‘How ahHi>m a travel guide?” 

‘Thai fihould do, 1 suppose.” 

Leti go out to the cottage, iheu. I have everjithin^ ready,” 
O-hisa led the way along a covered passage to the garden cottage. 
As she slid back the pa^r-panded door to the tear of the tearoom, 
Kaname caught ibe rustling of a mosquho net in the darkness beyond. 
A cool breath of air came through the open door^ 

"‘The wind seems to have come up againn” 

And all of a audden it s a little chilly^” KatiBme answered* 
‘^Well have a shourer before long*” 

The mosquito net mstiod again, this time not fram the wind* 
(hhisa felt her way inside and, groping for the lainp^ at Kaname's 
pillow, turned the switch. 

^'Shall I gel you a larger bulb?” 

|Thi£ wUi do nicely* The prinl^a alwa>^ tig in old books.” 

Suppose I leave the shutiers open. You won^t want it too hot*^ 
“I wish you would. [ can close fhem later." 


Kaname crawt^^d under the net himself when O-hisa had gone, 
^e room was not a large one, and the linen mosquito netting cut 
it off smaller yet, so that the two inattre<i$es were almost touching* 
It was a hovel arrangement for Kaname and Mi^alco. At home these 
summer nights they hung up as large a mosquito ncl as possible and 
sleptr one at each rtid, with Hiroshi between them. Kaname rolled 
over on his stomach, i little bored, and lighted a cigarette, ffe tried 
lo make out the picture in the alcove beyond the light-green netting. 
Something m modest, neutral colors* a landscape it seemed to be, 
wider than zt was high^ With the light inside the net, howev'er, the 
rest of the room lay in deep shadow, and he could make out neither 
the d^Hails nor the arliatV signature. Below it in a bowl was wKai 
he took to be a blue and white porcelain burner. There was a 
faint smell of incense ihrough the room—he noticed it for the first 
time. Plum blossom, he judged. For an instant he thought he saw 
O-hUn a fnee, faint and while, in a shadowy comer beside the bed. 
He started up, but quickly caught himfrelf. It was the puppet the 
old man had brought back from AwajL, a lady puppet in a modrat 
dotted kimono, 

A gust of wind came through the open window and the shower 
beganKaname could hear large drops falling against the leaves* 
He raided htmseH on an elbow and slnreft out into the wooden 
depths of the garden^ A smtilt green frog^ a refugee from the rain. 
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clung halfway tip the fluttering side af the net* ita belly reflecting 
the light from the bed lamp. 

"Ifa finally begun*” 

The door riid open+ and this lime, half a doren old-Blyle Japanese 
books in arm^ it was no puppet that sat faintly white in the shadows 
beyond the netting. 


T^AO OTIEN 

TAO CHIEN {Ctintrtp 3 ? 2427 >. PfafoktndlT info^ntUI nutic |ioel of China. 
Alter brief o^rial coriMr, relied to lire ntral life* Hii prnse poem, 
Ktiti~ch*S,-iai U'u (Rtturning la Lipt on the Ftmn}^ end shoitcr Ijfle {lOfffi* 
ire knem to ill ChinoH: hlIiwiI children. Simplicilt nf his life iurt work 
cimi^ him repniatioo St •*ihe mwt hirtDoni&ai product of Chinc*i cdinrc.” 


RETVRNINC TO LIVE ON THE FARM 
Six Poems 

When 1 was young, I was not fitted for a w orldly rhythnL 
By nature I loved the moontmns and the hiJia* 

1 fell Into die net qf the world by miltake^ 

And 1 have stayed there for thirty years. 

A bird in the cage lon^ for the old forest^ 

And a fish bi the pond thinks of bis former pooL 
I caldratcd rough bud in the south. 

And, keeping to simple ways^ I returned to the field and gardeUi 

I have over ten mu of land 

And a thatched houae of eight or nine rooms. 

Birch and willow shade the back eaves; 

Peach and plum spread their branches In the front courtyard. 
Villages lie in the diftance. 

Smoke rises like mist from faraway fields, 
ttogs bark in hidden lanes. 

And rooEten crow. 

There is no worldly hubbub- 
There is space, and 1 have Lebure. 

For a long time I was In a cage. 

But now 1 am back with nature- 
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In tie countT)' there h little of huitian affairs. 

The lane has but few wheel tracks. 

And white sun shines on the dosed door. 

In the empty ream I have no lioui^hta of the world- 

Often, strolling along the winding roads 

And wearing cotton garments, we visit each other. 

When we meet, wo do not gos&ip, 

Bus simply talk about how the hemp and midberiy have shot up. 
Daily the hemp and mulberry grow taEler^ 

And our helds each day are extended^ 

F rei^ucntly we fear that a frost w ill come 
And kill the plants na if they were weeds. 

I plant beans at the font of the aoulhem hilL 
Grass flourishes^ hut the beans rarely sprout. 

In the early morning I go out to weed. 

And in the moonlight I return, carrying my hoe. 

The path is narrow, and as the ^hruha and grasses are tall. 
Evening dew moi^ens my clothes. 

Tbtsse wet dothes are not worth worrying nbouL 
I only hope that my dream will not leave me. 

I hsve been away from the pleasure of the hills and streains. 
From the rushing sound of the wild trees. 

Wearing a raincoat, I go with my nephews and children 

To walk in the meadows 

And stroll on the hills and dikes. 

This Seems to be a spot where once someone lived; 

There are ihe rnnatns of a well and an ov^ 

And mulberry and bamboo wither among the other trees. 

I ask B waod'gatherer 
Wlial kind of mao lived here. 

He replies 
TTial all have died, 

And that they saw the shift of power at court 
Thise words are no! empty. 

Man’s life is like a shifting ]llu.^ion^ 

At the end we sJiaII return to emptiness. 

Depressed and alone, 1 take my staff and rclum. 

Passing along the xigzag, rough, and thorny roatk 
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The streoin of ihe mountain is clear and skallow; 

Coming upon it I wwh my feet. 

I s^train my fl^h wine 

And, having a chicken^ invite my clo« neighbors. 

The sunset enters my gale- 

The glow of firewood takes the place of a bright candle- 
When I am happy I regret that ihe evening is too short. 

And in no time It is dawn! 

I plant sprouts on the eastern hill. 

And they grow lushly in the field. 

Although I am tired of carrying the hoe^ 

This muddy wine comforts me# 

The sun sets* and 1 reltim with a cart of firewood- 
The road is dim. the light already dusky. 

Returning farmers watch the chimney smoke. 

A chiJdp waiting behind the crack of the door under the caves^ 
Asks what 1 have been doing. 

For a hundred years 1 have been on the road, 

And now T oidy wish that the nnjlherry and hemp were ripe. 
In the month of the silltworm we can weave^ 

And my simple heart wants just \}ml 
I clear three paths and watch for my frienda. 


TORQUATO TASSO 

TORQUATO TASSO (tiaiim. IS44-1595U Cltaskht ci ih? idyllk pmictiiI 
and afdcml fehglftdty. ocicbraled warltis: Rint^dih Ammra. 

putori] play; D^HvfrEd^ Cfttifiicr-RefornwUioa cpk of the CniKAdita. 

Id laicr years his mi-nd wa4 clouded ai- renili uE eacessiTc rtflij^ioua icruplca. 


THE GOLDEN ACE 

0 lovdy age of gold! 

Not that the rivers roUed 
With milk, or that the woods wept honey-dew j 
Not that the ready ground 
Produced without a wound. 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew: 
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Not that a doudJess blue 
Forever wa* in sight. 

Of that the heaven, which bunu 
And DOW ]» cold by turns. 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light; 
ff o, nor that even the insolent ships from far 
tJrought war to do new lands, nor riches worse than war 


Butsoldy that that vain 
And breath-invented pain. 

That Mol of mistake, that worshiped cheat, 

Thai Honor—since so called 
By vulgar minds appalled,— 

Playrf not the tyrant with our nature yet 
It had not come to frel 
The sweet and Iiappv fold 
Of gentle human kind; 

Nor did iu hard law hind 

^iils nursed In freedom; but that law of gold. 

Whr I, N f ^ golden law, all free, all fitted. 

Which Nature s own hand w^ot*^-what pleases is penuiited. 


^en among streams and Bowers, 

The Jittle winged Powers 
Went^ging carols without torch or bow; 

Tue nymphs and shepherds sat 
Mingling with innocent chat 
Sports and tow whispers, and with whispers low. 
Kisses that would not go. 

The maid, her childhood o'er. 

Kepi not her hloom tuieyed. 

Which now a veil must hide. 

Nor the crisp app|» which her bosom bore; 

And oftentnms, in river or in lake 
The lover and his love their merry ba’th would take. 


Twas Ihou, thou. Honor, first 
That didst dmy emr thirst 
Its dHnk, Bfid on the fount thy covering set ; 
Thou hedst kmd eyes withdraw 
Into constraint awe, 
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And keep ihe secret for tlicir tCArs to wcl ■ 

Thoa galherdst m a net 
The tresses from the air+ 

And mad^sl the imports and plays 
Tam all tesyllen ways^ 

And pat'st on speech a rem—^in steps a care. 

Thy work it i*—ihou shade lhat wilt not moTe— 
Thnt what was once the gift, is now the thefts of love. 

Our sorrows and our pains. 

These are thy noble gains. 

Bnl oh^ thou Love’s and NalurcV masterer. 

Thou conqueror of the crowned, 

WhBl dost thou on this ground. 

Too small a circle for Uiy mightj^ sphere? 

Co, nnd 'make slumber dear 
To the renowned and high; 

We here+ a lowly race, 

Can lire without ihv grace^ 

After the use of mild antiquity, 

Go^ let ufl love—since years 
No truce allows and life sooti disappears^ 

Go let 03 love: the daylight dies, is bom; 

But unto us the light 

Djfs once for all. and sleep brings on etemal nlghL 


AI.FRED LORD TENNYSON 

ALFRED LORD TFIVNYSON fEneluK, l8(B-l»a2K pf EiHsJiib iulional 
Jifcr Artful, xulitle, oftra morbhL Tn diMiipIznEd «ettiibi!ily anti eonerrn fur 
tradhtoan] morality^ rrprfiwots peak of VirtorUn literature. Mo-n papular 
works Wr/fa o/ lAe King, h«nl &n Artliuiian Jcecissla, Mih^i BWvinR: Iti 
A/rmariam^ elway on hh fnen4 Ariicrr Hdiaai- Snemdrd Wordinfonli m 

Foei LiomtEi. 

CHORIC SONG FROM THE LOTOS EATERS 

I 

There ia sweet music here that softer falLs 
Than petals from blown roses on ihe grasa, 

Or night-dews on still waleis between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
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Mmic th at gentlier on I he ispijtt Ziea, 

Than tired eyelid* upon tir^ *yes; 

Muaic! that bring* aweet *teep down from tkc bLmfbl skis. 
Here are cool mosse* dwp. 

And ihjough ihr mosa the Ivies creep, 

And in the Mreant the long-Jeaved flower* weep. 

And from the craggy letlge the poppy bang* in sleep. 

II 

Why are we weighed upon with heaviness. 

And utterly consumed with sharp diatr-css. 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 

All things have rest^ why should wc toll alone^ 

We only toil, who are the first of thlugo. 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still from one eorrow to another throwu; 

Nor ever fold our wings. 

And cotee from wajiderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumbor^s holy holm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

*There is no joy hot caJml”^— 

Why should wa only toil, the roof and crown of things? 


Ill 

Lo f in the middle of the wood. 

The folded leaf is wmied from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floots adoivn the alr^ 

Ix>! sweetened with the summer light, 

The fnll-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow^ 
Drops in a silent autumn nlghL 
All its allotted length of days 
The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens and fades, and falln, and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted In the fruitful aolL 
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IV 


Hateful u the dark-blue aky, 

Vfliiltcd a^er the dark^hliie 
Death ia the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labar be? 

Let ua done. Time drivetb onwardi faatr 
And in a little while our lips are dumh. 

Let ui done. What ia tt that will luM? 

All thtngfl are taken from and become 
PoxtioDa and parcch of the dreadhd pasit. 

Lei tia done. Whai pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
la ever climbing tip the cUiiihing wave? 

Ail things have rest, and ripen toward ihe grave 
In sUence—ripen^ fall, and cease. 

Give us long rest or death, dark deaths or drenniful ease* 

V 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 

With halbshut eyes ever to seem 

Fdllag asleep In a halMmaml 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber lighi, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-htidi on the height; 

To hear each other^s whispered speech; 

Eating tho Lotos day by day. 

To watch ihe crisping ripples on the beach. 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the InBuence of mild-Emnded melancholy t 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

Wilh those old faces of our infancy 
Heaped over with a mound of gras^. 

Two handfuls of white dustr shut tn an urn of brass! 

VI 

Ek-ar b the memory of our iredded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wivca 
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And Iheir warm (ears; but all hatb suffered cbaage; 

Fur anrdy now oyr household hearths are cold. 

Our sons inherit us^ otir look# are strange^ 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes ovet-boJd 

Have eat our substance^ and the minEtrel sings 

Before them of the ten yeara" war in Tr*y% 

And our great deeds, as half forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in ihe little isle? 

Let whfll 19 broken so retnain. 

The gods are bard to reconcile^ 
hard to settle order once again. 

There ti confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor wnlo aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars. 

VII 

But, prop}>ed on beds of amaranth and moly^ 

How swcet^—while warm airs l ull us, blowing lowly^^— 

With half-dropped eyelid still, 

Brneath a heaven dark and holy. 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy ecliDes calling 

From cave to cave through the thick-twined vine— 

To watch the emcrald-coLred water falling 
Through many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far^ff sparkling brine* 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the pine, 

vin 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak. 

The Lotos blows by every windlfig creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower lone; 

Through every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Loloi^^ust is blown. 
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We k«vp had enough of action^ and of motion we^ 

RoHed to starboard, rolled to Jwboard^. when ihr surge waa serlhlng 
free. 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-Iounlaios in the sea. 
Let us Bweai an oath, and keep it with an equaJ mind^ 
lu the hollow Lolos-knd to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gofb logelher, careless of mankind. 

For they He beside iheir neelar, and the bolls are hurled 
Far beJow' ihein in the vaHeya, and the clouds are lightly curled 
Round iheir golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world; 

Where they smile in aecrcl. looking over wasttd landB^ 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery 
sands. 

Ganging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking abipa, and praying 
bantls. 

But they smile, they find a music centered in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentaHon and an ancient tale of wrong. 

Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong; 

Chanted from an Lll-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Stoiing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, whispered—down in 

Kdl 

Safler endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell. 

Resting weary limbs at la^ on beds of asphodel 
Surely, surdy, slumber is more sweet than loll, the shore 
Than labor id the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar] 

Oh, real ye, brolher marinerst we will not wander more^ 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

WIIUAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (En,lUb, iaiMB63J. VolumiirtiM 
na«eli»L (kl Victoriw PcrioiL W<U bHofo, wpic iiacewiii«lT alief iwin* fonum!* 
A k«d laliriit of tpcwl tn<itbMT. naifi(t uimflnitni epnifeisMiloiLj. 
iH-tiDDiiiiinB, Ilylc. Vwttty Fair, COP of the mflBiETijicw* of lie Ea^luh m«I, 
Uecty Sluwp one ftf it* wlchniledi heroine*. Other nowln: Penifcjijuj. TAe 
yirjfiaiaai, flrnry The Anecontu, 

VANITY FAIR 

One gusty, raw dny at the end of April-^he rain whipping the 
pavement of that anclcpt street where the old Slaughter's Coffee- 
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Iioiw wae once siluatd-Cwrge 0»k.rne «ii,e hito the coffee-Twin, 

tjokmg vtry hafTj'srd and pale, althotigh dns^d rather sniartly in a 
biLe coat and brass buttons, amt a neat buff waistcoat of the fashion 
of those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue ami brass 
having abandoned the mtUtary frock and French-g«y trousers, 
which were the usual coverings of his lanky person, 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hoar or more. He tiad 
tried alt the papcra, hut conid not read ihem. He had looked at the 
Clock many scores of times; and at the Kreet, where the rain was 
pattering down, and ihe people, as they clinked bv in pattens, left 
long rertcclions on the shining stone; he UUooed at the tablet he hit 
h)s nails most completely, and nearly to the quick (he was accustomed 
to ornament his great big hands in this way); he balanced the tea¬ 
spoon on the milfcjugi upset it, etc., etc.; and in fact showed those 
Signs of dtsrjuietnde, and proclised those desperate attempts at amuse- 
nient. which men are accustomed to employ when very anxious and 
exjKtant, and perturbed in mind. 

Some of his comrades, genllemen who used the room, joked him 
about the splendour of h« costume and his agitation of mmiiier. One 
Mked him if he was going to be marned. Dobbin laughed and said 
he would send his acquaintance tMajw Wagatsff of the Engineers) 
a piece of cake when that event took place. At length Captain Thorne 
made his appearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale and agi¬ 
tate^ as we have said. He wiped bis pale face with a large yellow 
bandana pocket handkerchief that was prodigiously scented. He shook 
hands widi Dobbin, looked at the dock, and told John, the wuiter, 
to bnng him some curs^oa. Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple 
of glasses with nervous eageroeis. Hk friend asked with some mUcr- 
eat about hm health. 

“Couldn’t grt a wink of sleep till daylight. Dob,” said he. “Infernal 
headache and fevCT, Got up at nine, and went down to the Hummuma 

I ju9t as I did on the morning I went out 
Wilh Rocket a;t ^Juebec,” 

“So do t,” William responded. “I was a deuce deal more nervous 
tnui you were, that mornings Yoii made a famous breakfa^t^ I re- 
[iieri-iber. Eat sometJiing now/’ 

“You’re a good old fellow, WilL 111 drink your health, old hoy, 
and farewell lu— 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin interrupted him. “Here, 
Uke a^i«y t^ fiquear;, John, Have some cayenne-popper with your 
fowl. Make haste, though, for it j. lime we were thert” 
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Tt wa.^ about half an hour froi¥i twelve when ihb brief meeting and 
isoHoquy took p1a<;i:t between the two capiainf- A coach, Into which 
Captain fbbftme^s servimt put his master^s desk and dresaing-eAae, 
had been in waiting for some time; and into ihia the two gentlemen 
hurried under an umbrella, and the valet mounted on iJie bo^ cursing 
the rain ancl the dampness of the coachman who was steaming lieside 
him. “We Bhall find a better trap than thb at the cBjriage door," Mys 
he; ‘^thal fl a comfort.” And the carriage drove on, taking the road 
down Piccadilly, where Apsley Iloufe and Sr. GeorgeV Hospital wore 
red jackets still; where there were oil lamps; where Achilles was not 
yet bom; nor the Pimlico arch raised; nor the hideous e^]ue*trian 
monster which pervades it and the neighborhood—and so they drove 
down by Brompton to a certain chapel near the Fulham road there. 

A chariot was in wailing with four horses; likewise a coach of the 
kind call&l glass Coaches. Only a very few idlers were collected, on 
acconnL of the dismal ram. 

‘*Hang it!*^ said George, ”l said only a pair.’^ 

^*My master would have four.^ ?aid Mr, Josf^ph Sedley^s servant, 
who was in waiting; and he and Mr+ Cfeborne s man agreed* as they 
followed George and William into the church, that it was a ^^rcglar 
shabby tumhout; and with scarce so much as a breakfast or a wed¬ 
ding ftviour*^ 

^'Here you are,^^ said our old friend, Jo? Sedicy, coming forward. 
“You^re live minutes late, George my hoy. What a davy ch? Demmy, 
it's like the commencement of llie rainy season in Bengal. But youTl 
find my carriage is water-tight. Come along, my mother and Emmy 
are in the vestr)'.” 

Jos Sedlev was splendid* He was fatter than ever, flis ehirUcoHars 
Were higher; his face w'us redder; his shirt^friU flauuiej gorgeously 
out of his variegated waistcoat. Varnlfhed boots were not invented 
as yet; but the Hessians on h(S beautjlul legs shone so* that they 
must have been ihe identical pair In which the gentleman in the old 
picture used to shave himHclI; and on his light green coot there 
bloomed a fine wedding favour, like a great while spreading magnolia-p 
Tn a word, George had thrown the great cast. Tie was going to be 
married, Tlence his pallor and nervousness—^his eleepless night and 
agitation in the morning. T have heard people who have gone through 
the aarne thiug own !o the same emolion* After three or four cere¬ 
monies, you pet ficrustomcd to it* no doubt; hut the first dip, cvery- 

hodv allows, is awful. n t.i_- 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain Dobbin 
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has since informed me). and wore a siraw bonnet with a pink ribbon- 
over the ^nret she had a veil of white ChanMlIy lace, a pifi from 
Mr. Joseph Sedley, her brother. Captain Dobliin himself had ftKltcd 
leave to present her with a pold chain and watch, which she sportd 
on this occasion; and her mother gave her her diamond brooch- 
almost the only trinket which was left to the old lady. As the service 
went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and whimpermf a great deal in a pew, 
consoled by the Irish maid servant and Mrs, Clapp from the Imlglngs, 
Old Sedley would rot be prtsent. Jos acted for his father, giving 
away the bride, wh list Captain Oobbin stepped up as gTooimtiiian to 
ni5 friend CcoTge. 

There waa ttc^body \n the chureh be^idts the olhciating and 

the small mayjage party and their attendants. The two vfllets ^at 
aloof supercihoasly. The rain came ratlling down on the windows. 
In the inlcrvaU of the service you heard it, mi the sobbing of old 
Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The parson's tons echoed sadly through the 
empty waUs. Osborne’s “I will’’ was sounded in very deep bass, 
fcmmy s response came fluttering op to her lips from her heart, but 
was scarcely heard hy anybody ««pl Captain Dobbin, 

When the service was eomplcted, Jos Sedley came forward and 
isse ^ IS sister, the bnde, for tJie first time for many months— 

rges look of gloom had gone, and he seemed quite proud and 
radianL "[l s yogr lum, William,” says he. putting his hand fondly 
upon Dobbins shoulder; and Dobbin went up and touched Amelia 
on Lh« cheek. 

Then they went jnio the vestry and signed the register. “God bless 
you, old Dobbin,"^ George sutd^ graiiping him by the hwid^ with 
something very like moisiune glistening in his eyes. William replied 
** >'«ad. His heart was too full to say much- 

Write directly^ and come down m booh as you can, vou know,” 
^bornc sflid. After Mrs. Sedley had taken an hysterical adieu of her 
daughter Ibe pair went off to the carriage. “Cel out of the wav. you 
little devtls. Gwrge cried io a small crowd of damp urchins, that 
were hanging about the chapel door. The rain drove into the bride 
Md brid^oom’s faces as they passed to the chariot. The postillion’s 
ra voum gaggled on their dripping jackets. Thr few children made a 
dismal cheer as the carriage, splashing mud, drove awav. 

William Dobbin stood in the church porch, looking at it, a quiet 
figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He was not tbiiiking 
flbout them or thek lauphmr« 

“Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin." a voice cried behind 
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him* m a puilgv han^ was laid hia sKoulder, and ihe honest 
low^a reverie was inlerttipted- But the captain liod no h^Atl to go a 
feasting with Jos SedJev^ lie pat the wtjeping old lady and her attend* 
anta into ihc carriage along with Jos, and left them without further 
words pasBing. This carriage, too. drove away, and the urchins pvc 
another sarcastical cheer. 

“Here, you little beggars,'' Dobbin said, giving some sixpences 
omoapt them, and then went off by himpeii through the rain* It was 
all over. They were married, and happy, he prayed God+ Never since 
he was a boy, had he feJt so miserable and so lonely. He longed with 
a heart-sick yearning for the fii^t few days to be over, lhat he might 
see her agaln+ 
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T/iE FRiENDS 

Tt was a beautiful spring morning, when l^i? Wnndel went out to 
visit a sick friend, in a village fiornc miles distant from his dweillng- 
This friend had written to him to say that he was h-ing dangerously 
ill, and would gladly set him and ?peak to him oucc more. 

The cheerful Hun^hitie now sparkled m the bright green bushes; 
the birds twittered and leapl to and fro on the branches; the larks 
song merrily aho%'c the thin fiaeting clouds; sweet scents rose from 
the fresh meadows, and the fruit-trees of the garden were while and 
gay in blossom. 

Lewis*^? eve roamed intoiicatc around him; his soul seemed to ex- 
pand: but hr iboughl of his invalid fnmd. and he bent forward in 
silent dejection. Nature had d«ked herself all in vain, so acrcnely 
and so brightly 3 his fancy could only picture to him the sick bed 
and bis suffering brother^ 

**?low song Is sounding from ever)' boughcried he; “tbe notes 
of the birds mingle in sweet unison with the whisper of the leaves} 
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and >el in the distance, through aU the charm of the concert, come 
the sighs of fhe Pick one-*' 

WhiUi he thus communeti, a troop of gaily^iilad peasant if^ed 
from the v'illnge; they all gave him q friendly aalntation^ and told 
him that they were on iheir merry wny to a Hrddlng ; thal work was 
over for that day, and bad to give place to lestlvity. He listened to 
their tale, and still their merriment rang in ihe distance on his eerj 
Htill he Caught the sound of their songs, and became more and more 
sorrowful. In the wood he took his seat on a dismantled tree, drmi' 
the oft-read letter from his pockety and ran through, it once more:—^ 

very dear friend.—I cannot tdl why yon hfl%e so utterly for¬ 
gotten me, that I receive no news from you. I nm not surprised that 
men forsake me; hut it heartily pains tne to think that you too care 
nothing about me. f am dangerously ill: a fever that siaps my sirengtht 
if you delay visiting me any longer* ] cannot proiniBe you that you 
will Bee me again. All nature revivea^ and feels fre^sh and strong; I 
alone sink lower in languor; the returning warmth cannot animate 
me; I ace no! the green fields, nothing but the ir^ that roatlea before 
my window, and sings denth-aongs to my IhougfitB; mv bosom is 
pent, my breathing U hard; and often I think the walla of my room 
prMs closer logether and crueli me. The resl of you in ihe world 
arc holdinj; the nio« heautiful fstivn) of life, whilst I must bn$ni»h 
in the dwelling of sickness. Gladly would I dispen^ with spring, if [ 
could but see vour dear face once more: hut you that are in health 
never Cfttnostly thioL whai it really h to J« ill, and how dear to us 
then* in our belplcssncse^ the visit of a friend \bi you do not know 
how to priec those precious nuDutes of consolation. j>«-au 5 e the whole 
i^orld receives you in the warmlh and the fervour of its frionilship- 
Ahl if you did hut know, as T do. how terrible id death, and how 
still more terrible it i* to be ill.—Uwis, how would you hasten 
then to behold once more ibis frail form, that vou have hitherto 
called your friend, aud that by aud by will be so mthlcMly dLsmem- 
bened! ff I were well. I would haste to meet you, or fancy that you 
may perhaps ho ill at this moiDenU if 1 never see you auain—fare¬ 
well." 

Whal a painful impression did the suffering depicted in this letter 
make upon Lewis's heart, amid the liveliness of Nature, ns she lay in 
brilliancy before him! He melted into team, and rested his head on 
his hand—“Carol now. ye for«tem." thought he; “for ye know no 
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lammlation; ye lead a buoyoal poetic eiistence, and for this are 
thcis# Bwifr pinion* ftraulcd yoni oh, how happy are ye, that ye need 
not raoum; warm summer call* you, and ye wi?h for nnlhiiiE more; 
VE dance forth to meet it. and when winter if advancing, v^are gone. 
0 liuht-wdnEod merry foresldife. how do S envy ihwl^y are m 
many heavy cans burdened upon poor man’s heart? Why may 
not love without purehnaing his love hy wailing ha happm^a y 
misery? life purls on like a fleeting "vulel beneath His feet, and 
quenches not his thirst, htf fervid longing.'* , , l 

He became more and more absorbed in thought, and at 
and pursued his way through ihr thick forest. H I could but help 
him.” cried he] “H Nature could but supply me with a mcaa* ol 
savins him; but as it is, I fed nothing but my own impotency. and 
the pain of losing my friend. In ray childhood I u.*ed to Wieve in 
enchantment and its supernatural aids; would I now could hope in 

tbfflii a& happily thenl^ - 

He quickened his steps; and involuulariiy all the reracniraoee* ol 
the earliest years of his childhood crowded bach upon him: ho fol¬ 
lowed those forms of lovdinesj, and was soon entangled m such a 
labyrinth as not to notice the objects that sarrourd^l him. He 
forcoltcjj ihal it was spring^bst his friend was ill; he hearkened 
to the wondrous melodies, which came borne, as if from dwlM 
^^horcs, upon his ear; all that was moat strange united iteelf to what 
was most ordinary: bis whole soul was transmuted. From the fsr 
vLsla of memory, from the abyss of the past, all those fornw were 
summoned forth that ever had enraptured or torment^l him; all 
those dubious phanloma were aroused, that flutter formlcKly aiou 
ua. and gather in dutiy hum around our head*. Puppets the ‘oy* ^ 
childhood, and spcctrca. danced along before him, and so 
over the green turf, that he could not see a single flower at his f«r. 
Fifut love encircled him with its iwiUght morning gleam, and let down 
its sparkling rainbow over the mead: his carlical sorrows glided pMt 
him in review, and threatened to greet him in the same guiK at the 
end of his pilgrimage. Lewis sought to ari^l all these changeful 
feelings, and to retain a cooscloiHuess of self amid the magic of en- 
ioYmenl,-4.ut in vain, Uke miemalic books, with figure grotesqudy 
gay, that open for a moment and in a moment are closed, so unstohiy 

and llcetinglv aU floated before his soul. _ 

The wood'opened, and in the open country on one side lay some 
old ruin*, encompassed with watch-towerf and rnmparts Lcwia was 
astonished at having advanced so qutcUy amid bis dreams. He 
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emerged frotn kia mdahchoU-. as he did from the ahades oi the wood* 
for of^ the piclorea within ij« are hut the reflection of outward ob* 
jecta. Now rose on him, lilce the morning sun, the memory of his fir?t 
poetical enjoymenU, of his earliest apprecialions of that luscivins har- 
niofiy which many a luiman car never mhde^. 

“How mcomprcheniihly;* said he, “did those things commingle 

«i, which seemed to me eternally parted by such vast chasms; my 
most undefined presenlimenUi assumed a form and outline, oud 
gleamed on roe in the shape of a thousand subordinate phantoms, 
which till then [ bad never descried! So names were found me for 
thmgs that I bad long wlshwl to speak of: t became recipient of 
earth s fairest treasures, which my yearning hean had so long sought 
for in vain; and how much have 1 to thank thee for since then, divine 
power of fancy nnd of poetry! How hast thou smoothed for me the 
path of life, that erst appeared so rough and perplexed! Ever hast 
thou reveled to me new sources of enjoyineot and happiness, so that 
no arid dteerl pre^nta lo tne dow: every si ream of vo+ 

upluoia inspiration hath wound its way through my earth born heartr 
i have become intoxicaie with bliss, and have communed with lieings 
of heaven,” ^ 

The sun sank below the horiron, and Lewis was astonished that it 
was already evening. He was insensible of fatigue, and was still far 
froin ihr point utiich he hod wished 1o reach before flight: lie stood 
able to understand how thc^ urimsofi of evening 
could be so early manllmg the clouds; hov the shadows of every- 
thmg were to long, while the nightingale warbled her song of wail in 
the thicket. He looked around him; the old ruins bv fur in the back¬ 
ground, clad m blushing splendour; and he doubled whether he had 
not struyeil from the direct and well-known road- 

Now he remembered a phantasy of his early childhood, that tUl 
that moment had never recurred to him; it was a female form of awe, 
that gbded before him over the lonely fields: the never looked round, 
yet he was compelled, against his wiU, to foUow her, and to be drawn 
on into unknown scenes, without in the least being able to extricate 
himrelf from her power. A slight thrill of fear came over him, and 
y« he found it impossible to obtain a more distinct recollection of 
that fi^re. or lo nsher back hb mind into the frame, in which this 
image had first appeared to him. He sought to individualise all these 
singular sensaiimas, when, looking round by chance, he really found 
himself on a spot which, often os he had been that way, ho had 
never seen before. 
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*^Ani I spell-bound?” cried be; have my dreams and fancies 
crazed me? la it lie wonderful effect of solitude tlial makes rrte ir* 
recognisable to myself; or do spirits and genii hover round nie and 
bold my senses in thrall? Sootb^ if 1 cannot enfranchise myself from 
my self, 1 ndlJ await that worn an-phanlona that floated before me in 
every lonely place In my childhood.*^ 

He endeavoured to rid himself of every kind of phantasy, in order 
to get into the righl toad again; hut his recollections became more 
and more perplexed; the flowers at his Itel grew largcrr the red glow 
of evening more brillianl^ and wondrously shaped clouds hung droop¬ 
ing on the earthp like the curtaina nf some mystic scene Lhal was soon 
to unfold itselh A ringing murmtij arose from the high grn^+ and the 
blades bowed to one another^ as jf in friendly converse; while a light 
warm spring rain dropped paltering amongst them^ as if to wake 
every slumbering harmony in wood, and bush^ and flower. Now all 
was rife with song and sound; a thousand sweet voices held promis¬ 
cuous parley; song entwined itsd.! in song, and tone ill tone; while in 
the waning crimson of evc lay countless blue butterflies rocking^ with 
its radiance sparkling from their w^avy wings^ Lewis fau^!ied himself 
in a dreaniT when the heavy dark-red cloods suddenly ro&e again^ and 
a vast prospect opened on hinii in pnfatbontahle distance. In the sun¬ 
shine lay a gorgeous pluin+ sparkliiig with verdant forests and dewy 
underwoods In its centre glittered a palace of a iu}xaid hues, as 
if Composed all of uni:lulating rainbows and gold and jewels: a 
passing stresm reflected its various brilliancy* and a soft crintson 
irther eavironed this hall of enchantment; strange birds, he had never 
seen before^ flew about^ sportively flapping each other with ihelr red 
and green wings: larger nightingale* warbled their clear notes to the 
eeboing landscape: lambent flames shot through the green grass^ flick¬ 
ering bere and there,* and I hen darting in coiia round the niansioa. 
Lewis drew nearer^ and heard ravishing voices sing the following 
words — 


Traveller from earth below^ 
Wend thee not farther. 

In our hair* magic glow 
Bide wdth us rather. 

Hast thou w Ith longing scanned 
Joy’s distant morrow^ 

Cast away sorrow, 

And enter the wbb"d-for land. 
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Witkoul further sKrfuple, sleppe^l to ikf? ahinini^ ihtP^hold, tud 

lingering but a momcial ere he «l his foot on the polished sloiie, he 
entered. The gates closed after him^ 

“Hitherward! hitherward 1 ** cried invisihte lips, as front ihe ininost 
reros® of the palaee; and with loudly throbbing heart he followed 
the voices- All his cares, u|] his olden remembrances were cast away: 
his inmost bosom rang with the songs that oulwarcily cncompaased 
himi; his every regret was stilled: his ev'ery coriscioiis and unconscious 
wish was saliEhed. The summoning voices grew si> loud, ifiat the 
whole building re-echoed theiti+ and still he could not find iheir origin^ 
though ho long oeeiucd To have been standing in the central hall of 
the palace^ 

At length a ruddy-cheeked boy stepped up to him. and saluted the 
stranger guest: he led him through magnificent chambers^ full of 
splejidour and melodyi and nl lost entered the garden^ where Lewis, 
as he saiii was ei]>ected. Entranced he followed bis guide, und the 
most delicious fragrance from a thoii.snnd flowers floated forth to 
mret him. Broad s^hady walks' received them+ Lewises dizzy gaze could 
scarcely gain the lops of ihe high immcniDrial trees: hright-coloured 
birds sat perched upon the brafichf^: chihlren were playing on guitars 
in the ^hade, and they and the birds sang to the music. Foontaln^ 
shot up^ wiih ihe rlcar red of morning, sparkling upon them: the 
flowers were as high as sh^^b^^ and parted spimtaneously as the 
wanderer pre*.scrd through them. He had never before fdt the hal- 
towed sensations that then enkliidicd in him; never had such pine 
heavenly enjoym-cnl been revealed to him: he was over-happy* 

But bells of sjJver sound rang through the trees, and their tops 
w^ere bowed: the birds and children with the guitars w-ere hushed: 
the rose-buds unfolded: and ihc boy now conducted the stranger into 
the midst of a hrilHant a^i^embly. 

Lovely danies of lofty forn^ were seated on beautiful banka of turL 
in tamest conference. They were above ihe usual height of the human 
racet and their more than earthly beauty had nt the same lime some¬ 
thing of awe in it, from which the heari Ehrunk back in alarm. Lewis 
dared not mtcrrupl iheir conversition: it seemed as if he were among 
the god-like forms of Homer^s song, where every thought must be 
rvciuded dial formed the converse of mortals* Odd little spirits stood 
round, us ready ministers, wailing aUentively for the wink of the 
momcnl that should summon them from their iwjpture of quietude: 
they Eicd ibcir glances on the stranger, and then looked jeeringly 
and significantly at each otlier. At last the beautiful women ceased 
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and beckoned to Approach; he was still standing witli 

an emharrasised air, and drew near to them with trembling. 

“Be not alarmed,” aaid the fairosl of them aD: “you are welcoirwt 
lo us here^ and we have long hem eipecting you: long havo you 
wiflhed to be In our abode,—are you eatiafied now?” 

‘*0H. how unspe^ably happy I ami” ejcclaimod Lewis; “all my 
deaie&t dreams have met with their fiilfitment oil my most daring 
wishes are gratified now: yea, t am. 1 live omong them- How it has 
happened &o, I cannot eomprehend: suflicietit for me. thnt it is so_ 
Why should 1 rabe a new wail over this enigma, ere my olden lamcn^ 
mtions are scarcely at an end?'^ 

“!a thk life,^ asked the Ladv^ "\try different from your former 
one?^ 

^My former life^^* said i^wis, can scaredy remember* But has, 
ihen^ this golden slate of existence fallen to my lot? Lhia beautiful 
statc^ after which my every sense and prescience so ardently aspired; 
to which every wish wandered^ that I could coiiCoive in fancy, or 
realise in my imnogl thought; though its image^ veiled in mist, seemed 
ever strange in me—and is it^ ffienr mine at Iasi? have I, theu* 
achic\'«i ihb new existence, and does it hold me in its embrace? Oh, 
pardon nje^ I kuow not what I say in my delLrium of ecstasy^ and 
might well weigh tny words more carefully in such an assemblage.” 

The lady aighed; and in a moment every minister wna in motion; 
there was a Stirring among the trees, everywhere a running to and 
fro, and speedily a banquet wa^ placed before Lewis of fair fruits 
and fragrant wines. He sat dowTi Again, and miiaic rose anew on the 
air. Rows of beautiful boys and girls sped round him, intertwined 
in the duuce^ while uncoulh little coholds lent life to the scene, flud 
excited loud laughter hy iheir ludicrous gambols. Lewis noted every 
sound and every gesture; he seemed newly'born siuce his initiation 
into this joyous e?ci&teflce- “Why,” thought he, “are ihn^c hopes and 
reveries of our^ ?o often laugh^ at. that pass Inin fulfilment sooutr 
than ever had biwu expected? Where^ then, b that border-mark 
Iwcen truth and error which mortals arc cs'er ready with such temerity 
to set up? Oh, t ought in my former life lo have wanderctl oftener 
from the wav, and then perhapfs f should have ripened all the earlbr 
for this happy iransmutation.^’ 

The dance died away; the suu sank to rest; the august dames arose; 
I^is too left hb seat! and accompanLed them on their walk through 
the quid garden. The nightingales were comphiining in a softened 
tone, and a woudroua moon rose above the horiKon. The hlossouis 
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lo its Silvrr rodlohce, every leaf kindled in itA gleam; ihe 
wide avenues became of a glow, casting shadows of a singular green; 
red clouds slumbered no the green graas of ihe fields* ibe fountabs 
lumed to gohb and played high in the clear air of heaven. 

^‘Now you wiU wish to sleep ” sdd the loveliest of the ladies, and 
shewed the enraptured wanderer a shadowy bower, strewed with soft 
turf and yielding cushions. Then they left him, and he was alone. 

He sat dow^n and watched I he magic twilight glimmering through 
the thieyy^woveti foliage. ‘^How strange is thur^ said he to himself; 

perhaps am now only asleep^ and 1 niay dream that I am sleeping 
a second time^ and may have a dream in my dream; and so it may 
go on for ever, and no human power ever be altle to avrake itie+ No I 
qjitieliever that I am! it is beautiful realily ilmt animate# me now, and 
ray former slate perhaps wa.-! but the dream of gloom."’ He lay dovm* 
and light breezes played round him. Perfume was wahed on the air, 
and little birds sang lulling songs. In his dream# he fancied the gar^ 
den all around him changed: the tall trees withered away; the golden 
moon fallen from the sky^ leaving a dismal gap behind her; instead 
of the watery jet from the fountains, little genii gushed ouU caracob 
ling over each in ihc air^ mi assuming the strangest attitudes. Notes 
of woe supplanted the sweetness of song, and everv trace of that happv 
nbode had vanished. Lewis awoke amid impressions of fear, and chid 
himself for still feeding hi# fancy in the peiverse manner of the habit" 
ants of earth, who mingle all received images in rude disorder, and 
present them again in this garb in a dream. A lovely morning hrote 
over fhe scene, and the ladies saluted him again. Ho spoke to them 
more intrepidly, and was to-day more inclined to cheerfulnc^s, as the 
fltirrounding world had Jess power to astottTEh him. He contemplated 
the garden of the palace* an^l fed upon the itiiagnificence anri the 
wonders that he met there. Thus he lived many day# happily, in the 
belief that his felicily was incapable of itirrense. 

But sometime# the crowing of a cock seemed lo sound Iti the vicin¬ 
ity, and then the whole edifiec would trenil-ile+ and his ronijiainfons 
liirn pale; this genernlly happened of an evening, and soon afterwards 
thej retired to rest. Then often there would come a thought of earth 
into Ibis's soul: then he would often Iran oil! of the window# of 
the gliltcriog palacip to arrest and fis ihrse Reef ing remembrances,, and 
to gel B glimpse of the high road agaiiif. WThich, as he thought, must 
pass that wa). In this sort of tthmxI, he was one afternoon alonCi 
muaing within himself why U was Just as impossible for him to recall 
a distiac! rtmemhrance of the world, os forznerly it had been to feci 
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a of ihh po«iic place of lojourn^—when all at once a post- 

bom Eecincd to iotind in the diBlance, and the rattle of carriage^ 
wheels to make thcmfielves heard. ““How sirangel>\^' said he to himaelf* 
"'doea a faint glcnm^ a alight reminiBcence of mrih^ break upon my 
delight—rendering me melartcholy and dejected! Tlien, do I lack 
anything here? Is my happlna^s still incomplL-le?** 

Tlie beautiful women relumed. *‘WhHt do you wish for?^^ said 
tbey^ in a tone of concern; “you seem sad.” 

'*You will laugh,"' replied Lewds; “yet gram me one favour more. 
In that other life [ bad a friend, whom I nowr but faintly remembers 
he h ilk t think; restore him by your skUL"* 

‘^Your wish is already gratified,” said lhey% 

“Bul,^ Said Lewis, “vouchsafe me two questions.” 

“Speak!” 

“Does no gleam of love fall on this wondrous world? Does no 
friendship perambulate these bowers? I thought the morning blu^h 
of spring-love would be eternal here, which in that other life ts too 
prone to he extinguished^ and which men afterwards speak of as of a 
fable. To conleas to you the truth, I feel an unspeakable yearning 
aCler those sensaLions."' 

“Then you long for ^:arth again?" 

"Oh, never!” cried Lewis; "*fof In that cold earth I usctl to sigh 
for friendship and for love, and they came not near me. The longing 
for those feelings had to supply the place of those Feelings themselves; 
and for that reason 1 turned my aspirations hitherword^ and hoped 
here to find every thing in the most beautiful harmony.” 

“Fooir said the venerable woman: “so on earth you sighed for 
earth, and knew not what you did in wishing to be hero; you have 
overshot your desires, and substitutal phantasies for the j&ensationfi 
of mortals/' 

‘Then who are >t?” cried Lewis, astounded. 

“We are the old fairies,” said she, “of whom you surely must have 
heard long ago^ If you ardently Jong for earth, you will return thither 
again. Our kingdom flourishes when mortals arc shrouded in night; 
but their day is our night Our sway is of ancient dale, and will long 
endure. It abides invisibly among men—to your eye alone has U been 
revealed.” She turned away, and Lewis remembered that it was the 
same form which had reaisUcMly dragged him after it in his youth, 
and of which he felt a secret dread. He followed now also, crying, 
"No, t will not go back to earth! 1 wiU stay here! So then, said 
he to himself, "T divined this lofty being even iu my childhood! And 
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*0 1]|« Mlytioh of njany o riddle, which we are too idle to mvestiE«lff 
may be within ouwives.” ® ’ 

1 w '"f' “ihait usual, till the fairy garden waa «« 
left far Ixhind hw. He stood on a romatitic jnountain-ronge, wheie 
the ivy climbed in wild Irews up the rocJa; cliff was piled oa cliff 
□ad awe and grand«ir seemed to hold universal sway. Then there 
can« a wyidering stranger to him, who accosted hiiii kindly, and 
addrrased him thus:—^"‘Clad t am after all, to see vou again.” 

I know you nol/' said Lewlii* 

'That may well he," replied the other; “hut once you thought yon 
knew me well. I am ymir late sick friend.” 

“Impossible! you are quite a straRger to me!” 

“Only,” said Uic stranger, “because to^ay you see me for the first 
time in my true form: till now you only found in me a reflection of 
youwlf. You arc right too in remainiDg here; for there is no love, 
no fne^hip—not here, 1 mean, where all illusion vanishes.” 

Lewis sat down and wept, 

“Whoi ails you?” said the stranger. 

“That It is yoir^you who were the friend of my youth; is not that 
tnoumfui enough? Oh. come back with me to our dear, dear earth, 
where we shali know each other once more under iUusive forms— 
hereT”"^ superstition of friendship! What am I doing 

‘mat will that avail?” answered the stranger. “You will want to 
be back ^Bin; earth is not bright enough for you: the flowers are 
too small for you, the song too suppressed. Colour there, cannot 
^erge m briliiuntly from the shade; flowers there are of small oom- 
fort, wA so prone to fade; the little birds think of their death, and 
sing m modest coiatramt; but here every thing is on a scale of 
grandeur, 

“Oh. 1 will be conteniedl” cried Lewis, as the tears gushed pro- 
fusely from his eyes. “Do but come back with me. and be my friend 
once more; let us leave this desert, this gliitery misery!” 

ThiJ? s^ng. he opened his eyes, for some one was ^king him 
roughly Over him leant the friendly but pale face of his once sick 
Irie«rii Bnt are you dead?” cried Lewis, 

“Recovered am 1. wicked sleeper,” He replied. “I» it thus you visit 
your sjclt fnend? Come along with me; my carriage is waiting there, 
and fl ulundtt'Sitorm is rising.” 

Lewis rose; tn his sleep he bad glided off the trunk of the tree; his 
friend’s letter lay open beside him. “So am I really on tho earth 
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Again ojcdaiinEd with joy; and is this do new dreojti?’^ 

**You will not e^pHc from the earlh,^' nnswered his riiend with a 
smile; end Ii<itli were loeked in heart-felt embraeea, 

*^How happy 1 am,” said Lew'b. 1 have you ones: more, that 

r feel 0^ 1 UFed to do^ and that yon are well again 
'^Suddenly/’^ replied \m friend, felt ilh and as luddeniy I was 
wed again. So I ydshed to go to you, and do away w ilh the alarm 
that my letter must have caused you; and here, hatf^wayt I find you 
asleep.” 

do not deserve vour loi’e at all/' said L/ewis+ 

‘Why?^' 

“Because I just now doubted of your friendship-^ 

'^Bul only in sleep.” 

^'It would be 3trao|rc enough though/^ said Lewis, ^^if there really 
wcfe such thinp as fairie**^ 

*Therc are such, of a certainty/' replied the other; “but it U all a 
fable, that their whole pleasure is to make men happy. They plant 
those wishes in our boaonis which we oursdvea do ncA know of; tliose 
over-^wrouglil pretcuBions—that imper-human envetousuess of snper- 
human gifts; so that in our desponding delirium we afterwards de¬ 
spise the beautiful earth with all its glorious stores." 

Lewis answered with a pressure of the baud. 


LEO TOLSTOY 

LEO TOLSTOY (Bllfsiaa, ]E28-I9^I0L Thr Hmtsng ihe mAjlcr Rujisim 
noHiMo^ An ariti^otral who, after a ^plritiml comeition^ altmd hia lile 
b) l•fTQ^t To hecomt e lnErrHlay saint. MiDial oonAicl fvmii b^m of nil hU 
writing. Twi> of hia tkowlii hrtwig among the gnale^^: Anm KivffUJm and 
enj Ftacs^ waricft mou ombltiotLs war »toiy. AUo ivottble are bu play* 
and! Eituili atalics. 

W^HERE LOVE IS 

In a certain town there Iwed a shoeinaker named Martin AydcUch, 
He lived in a basement room which possessed but one window. This 
winclow looked onto the sipeet, and ihrough it a giirnp^ could he 
caught of the poBserB-by- It is true that only iheir legs could be seen, 
but that did not mailer, os Martin could recognke people by their 
hoots alone. He had Jived here for a long tune, and so had many 
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acqunmlrnices. TherB w«rc very lew pwre of bools in the neighbor- 
bo^ 'which had not pawd through his bojida at least once^ if not 
Iwie*. Soinc be bad resok'd, others he had fitted with side-pieces, 
cdterSt again, he had resawn where they were spill* or provided with 
new toe-caps. Yes, be often saw his hand i work ih rough tha! window. 
He was given plenty of cuslom, lor his work lasted well, his materials 
were good^ his pdeea inoderfite, and his word to be ilepended on. If 
he could do a job by a given iLrne it should be done; but if no^ he 
w^oiild warn you balDrchand rather than disappoint you. Everyone 
knew Avdekdi^ and no one ever transferred bb custom from him- He 
had always been an upright luatit but with ihe approach of old age he 
had begun more than ever to think of his soul* and to draw' nearer to 
God. 

His wife had died while he was still an apprentlcep leaving behind 
her a little boy of three. This was their only chi Id, Indeed* for the two 
elder ones had died prcidousiy* At first Martin thought of placing the 
little fellow with a sister of his in the counlty, but changed his mind, 
thinking: '*My Kapiloshka would not like to grow up in a strange 
family^ so 1 will keep him by me." Then Avdeitch finbhed hb ap 
prcjiticeship* and went to live in lodgings with his little boyn But God 
had not seen fit to give A%^deiich bappineBs in his chUdren. The Utile 
hoy was just growing up and beginning to help his father and to be 
a pleasure to him, when he fell dl^ was put to bed, and died after a 
w^eek^s fever. 

Martin buried the little fellow and was IriiConBolabLe. indeedt he 
was so incotisolahle that he began to murmur against Cod. His life 
seemed so empty that more tbaii once he prayed for death and re^ 
proached the Ahnighly for taking away hia only beloved son instead 
of himselh the old mao. At last be ceased altogether to go to church. 

Tlicn one day there came to sec him an aocienl peasant-pilgrim— 
one who was now in the eighUi year of his pilgrimuge* To him Av- 
dcltch talked j and then went on to compbin of his great sorrow. 

*T no longer wish to he a God-fearing man,^* he said. ‘T only ■wish 
to die* That is all 1 ask of Cod. I am a lonely^ hopeless man/' 

“You should not speak like that, Martin.” tepli^ llie old pilgrim, 
“It Is not for US to Judge the acts of God. We must rely^ not upon our 
own utider^lundingn hut upon ihc Divine wbdom. God saw fit that 
your son should die and that you should live. Therefore it must be 
better so* If you despair* it ia bccau^ you have wished to live too 
much lor your own pkasurcp" 

*Tor what* thrn, should I live?^* a^^ked Martin. 
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*Tor Cod replied the old man. "*Il is He who gave yon life, 

and therefore it la He for whom you should live+ When you come to 
live for Him you will cease to grieve^ oud your trlala will become 
easy to bear.” 

Martin was silent. Then he spoke agairi- 

"'But how am I to live for he aaked^ 

‘^Christ has shown us the way/* answered the old man. *‘Can you 
read? H so^ huy a Testament and study iL You will learn there how 
to Live for God. Yea+ it is all sbown you there/' 

These words sank into Avdeilch's soul^ He went out the same day^ 
bought a lurge-print copy of the New Testament^ and set himself to 
read it. 

At the beginning Avdeitch had meant oidy to read on festivid days, 
but when he once began his rending he found it so comforting to the 
soul that he came never to let a day pass without doing so. On the 
i^ecoud occasion he became so engrossed that al] the kerosene was 
burnt away in the lamp before he could tear hiJnself away from the 
booL 

Thus he came to read it o^ery evenings and, the more he read, the 
more clearly did ho understand what God required of hiftt, and in 
what way he could live for God; so that his Heart grew ever lighter 
and lighter^ Once upon a time, whenc^^or He had lain down to sleep, 
he had been used to moan and sigh as he though I of his little Kapi« 
toshka: but now he only said—'*Cloty lo Thee, 0 Lord! Glory to 
Thpe! Thy will be donel'' 

From that lime onwards Avdeilch's life became completely changed. 
Once he had been U!>ed to go out on festival days and drink lea in a 
tavern, and had not denied biniself even an oeeasicmal gloss of voJ/ui. 
This he had done in the company of a boon companion, and, although 
no drunkard, would frequrnlly leave the taverri in an excited slate 
and talk much nonsense as be shouted and disputed with this friend 
of his. But now he bad tiimcd his back on M this, and his Life had 
become quiet and joyous. Early in the morning he w^ould sit down to 
his work, and labour through his appointed hours. Then he would 
take the Isrnp down from a shelf, light It, and ail down to read. And 
the more he read, the more he yisdersloodj and the dearer and hap- 
pier he grew at heart. 

It happened once the Martin had been reading late- He had been 
reading those verses in the sixth chapter of tile Gospel of St. Luke 
which run: 
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“And unlo bim Lhai ihrc on the one cbeek offer abn tht 

other; and hi in thnt Inkelh away thy doak forbid tiol to lake lliy coat 
als^. Give to every man that asketb of ihee; nnd of him that lakrth 
thy goodd ask them not again. And a^ ye would that men should do 
lo you^ do ye alsri lo them likewise,” 

Then, further on, he had read thcnie ver-^cs where the Lord says: 

“And why call ye Me, Lord, Lord^ anti do not I he ibitig^i wKich I 
aay? Whosoever cometh to Me and hf*arcth my sayings^ and doeth 
them, I will show you lo whom he ia like: Me 5a like a man which 
built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: 
and when the floi>d arose^ the storm l>eal vehemently upon that house, 
and could not shake It; for it was founded upon a rock- But he that 
heurcEh und doelh not^ m like a muJi that without a foundation built 
OD house upon ihe earth; against which the stieam did beat vehe^ 
incTitty, and immediately it fell; and the ruin of that housa was great.” 

Avdejtch read these word^, und felt greatly cheered in soul. He 
took off his spectacles^ laid them on the book^ leaned hia elbows upon 
the table, and gave himself up to meditation. He ftet himself lo meas¬ 
ure his own life by those words, and ihonght lo himself: 

my hoiise bounded upon a rock or upon sand? ll Is well if it 
be Upon a rock. Yet it seems ao ^■a^^y to me as 1 sit here alone, I may 
BO eastly come to think ihni I have done all that the Lord has com¬ 
manded me, and grow careless and—sin aguinp Yet j will keep on 
Blriviftg, for it is go^nily so to do. Help Thou me. 0 Lord,"' 

Thus he kejrt on meditaiiiig, though conmoiw lhat it was time for 
bed; yet he was loathe to tear himself away from the book. He began 
lo read I he seventh chapter of Ijuke, and read on about the cen* 
turioR, Uie widow's ion, and the artswer given lo John^s disciples: 
until in lime he come to the postage where the rich Pharisee invited 
Jesus to his housCt and the woman washed the Lord's feet with her 
tears and He justified her. So he came tu the forty dour tb verse and 
read: 

“And Hr lumrd to the woman, and Mid unto Simou^ Seest thou 
ihb woman? 1 entered iulo ibinr house^ and iboti gavcst Me no water 
for My ferl] but ?he hath washed My feel with leora, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest Me nq kiwt but this womuTi 
aijice the time I eatne in hath nol ceased lo kisi My feeL My head 
wilh oil thou didst unoint: but this woman hath anoinlcd My fed 
wUh oinlmruL” 

He read these versos and thought: 

“ Thou gaveal Me no water for My fed’ , * ^ *Thoti guved Me no 
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Vi*8’. - * ‘My heBd witk oil thoii didst not anoint’ - . . ” and once 
again lie took off hie spectaqlte, laid them on the book, nod became 

lost in icrilitaUtm- ir j 

-I am even oa that PbnrW’ be ihougbl to himjelf, I drink tea 

and think only of my deeds. Yes, I think only of having pimply 
to eat and drink, of being warm and clean-but never oE 
a guest. And Simon too was mindfnl only o£ bi^lE, although the 
pu«t who had come to visit him was-who? 

Himselft If, then. He should come to vuul me. should I receive Hun 
any better?”—and, leaning forward upon hie elbows, he was asleep 

almost before he was au'we of it. 

“Martin!” someone seemed to breathe in hU ear. 

He started from his sleep, , . . , j .l.. 4 „,„ 

“Who Is there?” he said. He turned and Iwked toward the 
but could sec no one. Again he bent forward over the table. Then 

suddenly he heard the words: r . i 

“Martin, Martin! Loot thou into the street tomorrow, for am 

.ot up from the chair, and rubW 
eyes. He did not know whether it w® dreaming or awske that he 
had heard these words, but he turned out the lamp and w^l to^h^. 

The nert morning Avdeitch ro« before daylight 
prayers. Then he made up the stove, got r^dy some cabbage ^up 
and porridgjJ, lighted the samovar, along hd ,'‘P 

him, and sat down to his work in the wmdow, sal and woit^ 
hard, yet all the time his thoughts were center^ upon the night 
before.' He was of two minds -bout the vision. At one 
would think that it most have been his fancy, wht e the 
he would find himself convinced that he had really heard the voice. 

it must hiive been ke 

As Martin sat thus by the window he kept " 

much as working. Whenever a pair of boots passed with wb^^ch he 
was acquainted he would bend down to gla^ 
the window and see their owner’s f-ce as well, -^e 
in new fell bools, and then a 
a vclctan of Kichotaa' army, in uld* patched 

a shovel in His hands, halted dose by tbc ’vmdow. Avde.l^ knew 
him bv his boots. His nninc was Slepatntch and he was kept by 
naighbourinp irailesman out of chanty, hia duP« being to help 
Ihe doorkeeper. He began to dear away the snow from m front of 
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Avdcitch's window, while the BhoemiOter looW at him and jhei, 
reauincd his wofh. ^ 

wiii! / Prtting into mjr dotage,” thought Avdeilch 

with a sftiile. Just hccause Stepaaltch begim clearing away the 
BBOw i at once jump to the eoncluaioa that Christ ib aboul to visit 
™ 1 nm growiBg foolish now, old greybeard that I am.” 

let he hod hardly made a dosen sUlehea before he wo* ctaniiiB 
hia neck again to look out of the window. He could sec that Stepanitch 
had placed his shovel against the wail, and was resUng and^ing 
to warm himself a little, ^ 

• broken.” thought AvdeiU* 

o hiimielf. He is not strong enough to dear away snow. Would he 

ike some tea I wonder? That reminds me that the samovar must 
oe re«Hy now^^' 

“P- Plying Ihft Mniovar 
on the ^le, he brewed the tea, and then tapped with his finger on 
|I« window.i^nc, Stepsmteh tumetl round and approached. Avdeiteh 
tie^ned to him, and then went to open the door. 

“Come in and Warm your^lf,” ho said. “You must Le froaen.” 

Christ i^uite you!” answered Stepanitch. ‘'Yes, niv boms are 
aJfnost crackiDg+ 

H^nie in. shook the snow off himself, and, though tottering on 
the carefully, that he might not dirty 

"Nay, do not I rouble about thaU” said Avdeilch. *T will wipe 
jwr boots myself. It is part of my business in ibis trade. Come you 
bate and sit down, and we will empty this tea-pot together," 

He poured out two lumhlerfuls, and offered one to hi* gnat; after 

o^-n into the saucer, and Hew upon it to 
cool It. Stepanitch drank his tumblerful, turned the glass upside 
down plac^ ha crust upon it, and lhanked his host kindly. But it 
WM plain that he wanted another one. 

“You must drink some more,” said Avdeitch, and refilled his 
guests tumbler and his own. Yet, in spite of himself, he had no 

swncr drunk hi* tea than he found himself looking out into the 
again. 

“Are you expecting anyone?” asked hi* guest 
“Am—am T csp«ting anyone? Well, to tell the tniih, yes. Thai 
» to MV, ) am, and I ^ not. The fact is that some words have got 
fixed m my memory. Whether it was a vLrion or not I cannot tcfl, 
but at all events, my old friend, I was reading in the Gospel* last 
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nlghl about Our Little Father Chrisi, and how He walked this earth 
and auffered^ You have heard of Him, have you nol?^ 

yes+ I have heard of Him+” answered StepanUdi; "but we 
are ignorant folk and do not know our letteia." 

"Well, [ wfli readiitg of how He walked thta torlb, and how He 
1^'ent to visit a Pharisee^ and yet received no welconie from him at 
the door* All ihh 1 read la^^t nlghl, my friend, and then feQ to 
thinking about jt—to iliinking how soDie day I loo might fail to 
pay Our Little Father ChrUt due honour. "Suppogcp’ I thought to 
nij'selL *He came to me or to anyone like me? Should we, !ika the 
great lord Simon^ not know how to irceive Him and not go out to 
ni€fel Him?^ Thus I thought, and fell asleep where 1 sat. Then as I 
sal sleeping tliere I heard souiecme call niy name; and as 1 raised 
mysdf the Voice went on fos though it were the voice of someone 
whispering in my ear): *Watch thou for me to-morTow, for 1 am 
coming to visit thccs* tt said that twice. And so those w'orcis have 
got into my head, and, foolbh though I know it to be, I keep expect¬ 
ing Him — the Lillie Father—every moment^" 

Stepanitch nodded and said nothing, but emptied his glass and 
laid it aside. L^evcrtheless Avdeitch took and refilled it 

‘‘Drink it up; it will do you good,” he said. '^Do you know," he 
went on* "I often call to mind how, when Our Little Father w'alked 
this earth, there was never a man, however humble, whom He 
despised, and bow it was chiefly among the common people that He 
dwelt. It was always with them that He walked; it was from among 
them —from among such men as you and 1—-from among sinners 
and working folk^that He chose His disciples. 'Whosoever/ He 
aaid, 'shall exalt himselL the same shall be abased^ and whosoever 
shall abuse KimsdL the same shall bo exalted/ *Yoii/ He said again^ 
'call me Lord; yet will I wash you feet/ ‘Whosoever/ He said, 
'would be chief among you, let him be the servant of all. Because,* 
He said, ^hlesaeil arc the lowly, the peacenmkers, the metcifuL and 
the charitable/ " 

StepaniLch had forgoLten nil Kis tea. He w^as an old man, and his 
Lears came easily. He sal and listened, with tlie tears rolling down 
hia clieeka* 

"Oh, but you drink your tea,” said Avdeitch; yet Stepan itch 
only crossed himself and said the thanksgiving, after which he 
pushed hifi glass away and rose. 

*^1 thank you, Martin Avdeilch,” he said* "You have taken me 
hip and fed both soul and body^" 
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**Nay, l>ul [ beg of jdd lo come agajn,^' replied Avdeitch* **1 
am qiily too glad of a guee»t.^ 

So StepaEitch depu-ted^ while Marrin poured out the Iiwt of the 
tea aod draok il. Then he cleaned the crockery^ and sat down ngaiii 
to hilt work by ihe window—to the atitehliig of a back’p!e«e. He 
stitched AwaVv yet kept on looking through the wlodow—looking 
for Christ, ns it were—and ever ihlnking of Christ end His works. 
Indeed, Cliritt*9 many Mymga were itever absent from Avdeitch's 
rninth 

Two soldiers parsed the window^, the one in military boots, and 
the other in civilian, ^ext, there came a neighbouring householder, 
in ]>olUhed goloshes: then a baker with a basket. All of them passed 
on. Presciuly a woman in woollen stockings and rough country 
shoes approached the window^ and halted near the buttress outside 
it. Avdeitch peered up at her from under the lintel of his window, 
and could see that she was a plain looking, poorly-dressed woman 
and had a child in her arms. It was in order to muflle the child 
up more eloscly—■little though she had to do it with!—that she bad 
stopped near the buttress and wa^ now standing there with her back 
to the wind. Her clothing was ragged and fit only for summcri and 
even from behind his window-panes Avdeitch could hear the child 
crying miserably and its mother vainly trying to soothe it. Avdeitch 
rose, went to the rloor^ dimbed the steps, and cried out: *"My good 
woman^ my good woinanl" 

She heard him and turned round. 

"Why need you stand there in the cold wiih yrmr baby?” he went 
on, "Come into my room, where it is wanTi+ and wdiere you wiU he 
able to wrap the bahy up more comfortably than you can here- 
Yes, come in with you.” 

The woman was surprisecl to see an old man in a leather apron 
and with spectacles upon hia nose calling out to her, yet she followed 
him down the steps, and they entered hh room. The old man led 
her to the bedsteads 

‘*Sit you down here, my good woman,” he said. "You will be 
near the stove, and can warm yaursdf and feed your bahy.^’ 

"Ah, but I have no railk left in my breast,*^ she replied* have 
had Dothing to eat this tnoming*^' Kei'crtbelcas she put the child to 
suck. 

Avdeitch nodded his head approvingly^ went to the table for 
some bread and a basin, and opened the stove door, FfOiri the stove 
he look and poure<l some soup into the basin, and drew out also 
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a bcii/v! of porrid|£^ The InLlcr^ howe^'^ej', mot yet boLlitigi io he 
Bel out only ihe Eoup^ ftfier first laying the table with a cloth, 

"Sit down and ea4 my good woman,^ he aflid, while I hold your 
hahy\ 1 have bed little ooca of my ovm^ and know how to nurse 
them.'’ 

The woman crossed herBeif and sat down;, while Avdeitch seated 
himself upon tJie hedateud with the baby. He gmacked hh Ups at it 
oDce or twice, but made a poor show of Lt^ for he had no teeth 
left, Cniisef]tlenlly the baby ivent on crying, Tlien he fM'thonghl 
him of his finger+ which he wriggled to and fro towards the baby’s 
mouth and back again—withooL, however, actually touching the 
little one^s lips, since the finger was blackened with work and sticky 
with phoemakerV was* The baby contampLated the finger and grew 
quiet—then actuafly smiled. Avdeitch waft delighted. Mean white 
the wonmn had been eating the meak and now she told him„ unasked, 
who she was and whither ahe was going. 

*T am a soldier's wife," she said, *^but my hiiftband was sent to a 
distant station eight months ago« and I have heard nothing of him 
since^ At first 1 got a place as cook, hut when the baby came they 
said they could not do with it and dismissed me. That was three 
mouths ago* and 1 have got nothing since, and have spent all m? 
savings. 1 tried to get taken as a west nurse but no one would hnve 
me, for they gLaid I was too thm. 1 have just been to sec a tradesman's 
wife where opr graudniother is in aemce. She had promised to take 
me on, and 1 quiie tlionght ibat she would, but wbrn I arrived 
lo-day she told me to come again nen week. She lives a long way 
from here, and 1 am quile worn out and have tired my baby for 
nothing. Thank Heaven^ however, my landlady is good to me+ and 
gives me shelter for Christ’s sake. Otherwise 1 should not have known 
bow to bear it aJL” 

Avdeitch sighed and said: “Bnl have you nothing warm to wear?” 

“Ah, air,” replied the woman, "^although it h tbf^ time for warm 
clothes [ had to pawn my Iasi shawl yesterday for two grfecn^'.” 

Then the woman returned to the bedstead to take her baby, while 
Avdeitch rose and went Eo a cupboard. There he rummaged ubout, 
ftuii presently returned with an old jackets 

be said+ ^^It is a poor old things hut it will serve to cover 

you."* 

The woman looked al Ihe jacket, and then at the old man. Then 
she look the jacket and burst inlo ti:sar9+ Avdeiteb turned away, and 
went Creeping unde? the bedalead, whence he ektracted a boa and 
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preteiadecl Ld rumniagi! sIksuI Id Li fof a few Diomenls; after whicli 
he sat down again before the woman. 

Then the woman aaid to him: tbani[ you m Chrisl^a name, 

good grandfather. Surely it was He Himaelf who sent me to your 
window. Otherwise t shooJd have seen my baby ijerish with the 
cold. When [ first came out the day warni^ but now it ha* 
begun to freete* Hut Hos Our little Father^ had p^eed you in your 
wxndoWj that you might aee me in luy bitter plight and havT com* 
passion upon me.^^ 

Avdeilch aittiled and said: “He did Indeed place me there: yet, 
my poor woman, it was for a special purpose that 1 was looking out.^ 

Then he told hia guest, the soldier's wife^ of hi& vision, and how 
he had heard a voice foretelling that to-day the Lord Himself would 
come to visit him* 

"That may very well be,"' said the woman aa she rose, took the 
jacket, and wrapped her baby in It. Then she s^aluted him oner 
more and thanked him. 

“Also, take this in ChiisFi aame,^ said Avdeitch, and gave her 
a two^grtren^B piece with which to buy hei^lf a shawl. The woman 
crossed hcrselL ftnd he likewise^ Then he led her to the door and 
diambsed her. 

When she had gone Avdeitch ate a little soup, washed up the 
crockery again, and resumed his work* All the time, though, he 
kept his eye upon the window* and as soon as ever a shadow fdl 
across it he would look up to see who was passing. Acquaintances 
of his came past, and people whom he did not know* yet tiev^er any¬ 
one very parlicolax. 

Then suddenly he saw something. Opposite his window there had 
stopped an old pedlar-woman* with a basket of apples. Only a few 
of the apples, howe^w, remained, so that it was dear that she waa 
almost sold ouL Oi^er her shoulder was slung a sack of shavingSt 
which she mwsl have gathered near some new building as she was 
going home. Apparently^ her shoulder had begun to ache under 
their weight, and she Aerefore wished to shift them to the other 
one* To do this, she balanced her basket of apples on the top of 
a post* lowered the sock to the pavement, and began shaking up it-i 
contents. As she was doing this, a boy in a ragged cap appeared 
from somewhere, seized an apple from the basket, and tried to make 
off* But the old womnfi, who had been on her guard* managed to 
turn and sebee the boy by the sleeve, and although he struggl^ and 
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trkA to break awajft cluDg to bim ^itb both banda^ tnatched 
h'l» cap off, and Gnallv grasped him by tbe bair. Thereupon the 
youiigcler began to shout and abuse his captor. Avdellcli did not 
stop to mate faist his awl, Iml threw hLs work down ti^^n the Roor, 
ran to the door^ and went stumbling up tbc step®—losing his flpec- 
tades m he did so. Out into the street he ran, where ibe old woman 
was still dutchmg the hoy by the hair and threatening to lake bim 
to die police, while the boVi for Hie part, was stiuggUng in the 
endeavour to free hiuiseU. 

never took il,“ he was saying. '"What arc you beating me for? 
Let me go.'* 

Avddtjch tried to part them as be took the boy by the baud and 
said: 

*^Lel him gOt my good woman. Pardon him for ChriHt^B sake.’^ 

*"Yes, I wilJ pardon him." she retorted, ^hut not tinlil he has 
tasted a new birch-rod. 1 mean to take the young rascal to the 
fKiliee.” 

But A%deitch still interceded for him- 

*‘Lel him go, my good woruaii," he said. "*Hc will never do it 
agaiup Let him go for Chrifit's sake.^ 

The otd woman released the boy, who was for making off at 
once had not Avdeilch stepped him. 

**You must beg the old woman's pardon," he said, “^and never 
do such a thing again. I saw you lake the apple.*’ 

The boy burst out cr}dng^ and begged the old woman^s pardon 
as Avdeitch commanded. 

"Therct there,” said Avdeitch. ^Now T will give you one Here 
you ire,*'^—and he took an apple from the basket and handed it to 
the boy, will pay you for it, my good woman, he added. 

“Yes, but you spoil the young rascal by doing that," she objecI«^. 
“He ought to have received a rew^ard that would have made him 
glad to stand for a weekn" 

“Ah, my good dame, my good dame/' eiclauned Avdeitch. '*'Tbat 
may be onr way of rewarding, but it m not God s^ If this boy ought 
to have been whipped for Inking the apple, ought not wc also to 
receive something for our aina?” 

The old woman was silent. Then Avdeitch related to her the 
parable of the rnaster who absolved his seri'ant from the great 
debt which he owed hiiUt whereupon the servant departed and took 
hbs own debtor by the throat. The old woman listened, and also 
the boy* 
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“God has commanded ua lo pnrHon onp another,” went on 
Avdeitch, “or //e viili not pardon us. We oujiht lo pardon all men, 
and especially the thotighlless.'’ 

The old woman shook her head and sighed. 

Yes, that may be so." she said, “but these young rascals are so 
spoilt already !” 

■‘Then it is lor ui, their elders, to teach them better," he replied, 
^ ‘That is what 1 say myself at limes” rejoined the old woman. 
“1 had 6«'en of them once at home, but have only one daughter 
now.” And she went on to tell Avdeitch where she and her daufhler 
liv^^, and how they lived, and how many grandchildren ahe had. 

“I have only such strength ns you fwe” she said, “yet I work 
hard, for my heart goes out to my grandchildren—the bonny little 
things that they are! No children could run to meet me as they do. 
Alisintka, for instance, will go to no one else^ •Grandmother,' she 
cries, ‘dear grandmother, yon are tired’”—and the old woman 
became thoroughly softened, “Everyone knows wKat boys are," she 
addrd presently, referring lo the culprit. “May God go with hiral” 

She was raising the sack to her shoulders again when the boy 
darted forward and said: 

“Nay, let me carry it, grandmother. It will be all on my way 
hoine/’ 

The old Woman tiodd^ assen'U gave up socIl lo iht* boy, and 
wertl Hway wUh him down the street She hai) quite forgolten to 
a^k Avdeittb for the money for the apple^ He rtcuvd looking after 
thifm, pnd ob^nring how they were talking together ua tliey went. 

Having peen them go^ he returned to hh room, finding hi* spec¬ 
tacles— unbroken —on the steps as lie deseendod them. Once more 
he look up his awl and fell to work, hut had done little before he 
found it dtfliciilt to disTirrguish the stitches, and the lamplighter hod 
pawed on hb rounds. “I too must light up ” he thought to himself. 
So he trimmed tlie lamp, hung it up, and resumed his work. He 
finished one boot compMcly, and then turned it over to look at it, 
ft was all good work. Then he laid aside his tools, swept up the 
cuttings, rounded oil thr stitches and loose end*, and cleaned his 
awl. Next he lifted the lamp down, placed it on the tabic, and took 
his Testament from the sheii. He had inlmided opening the book 
at the place which he had markwf last night with a atrip of leather, 
hut it opened itself at another inntead. 'hio inatant it did m, his 
vision of last nipht tame hack to his memory, and, as instantly, he 
thought he heard a movement behind liini as of someone moving 
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towards him^ He looked round and saw in the shadow of a dark 
oornet what appeared to be figures—^figijres of per^ns standing 
therct yet could not distinguish ibcm clearJy. Then the voice whb- 
pered in hia ear: 

**Mart3iiT Martin, dost tbou not know Me?*^ 

“Who art Thou asid AvdeiteL 

“Even I!” whispered the voice again. “Lo» it ti I!”— and there 
stepped from the dark comer Stepanilch^ He smiled^ and then^ like 
ihe fading of a little cloudy was gone^ 

“It la IV* whispered the voice agaiti—and there stiTpped from the 
same comer the woman with her hahy. She imded^ and tlie haby 
smiled, and they were gone. 

"And it is I!"'' whispered the voice again—and there stepped 
forth the old woman and the boy with the apple. They smiled, and 
were gone. 

Joy filled the muI of Martin Avdcileh a& he crossed himscll, put 
on his spectacles^ and set hiniself to read the Testament at the 
place where it had opiened. At the top of the page he read^ 

“For 1 was nn hungred, and ye gave Me meat: 1 was thirsty^ and 
ye gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me 

And further down the page he read: 

‘^Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto Me.” 

Then Avdeitch understood that ihe vbion had coinc true^ and 
that his Saviour had In very truth visited him that dayf and that 
he had received Him. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

ANTHONY TROLLOfE lEnelish, laiD-iaSS). ncTraEor of ilie 

in life md eondaci. Spctii CArly as Iroli civil servant Fanious 
f-ar hiai mellicHlIcal wty of wtiilng—1^)00 wards in hoor^-Hind friEik admUsion 
ihal be did il for moncT+ Author of over 40 novrK fimoim being tbs 6 
HaJticUhire ilarid, iiiuiudmB Tht Wafdin and Tiiwtrs. 

HE Ki\'EW HE WAS RIGHT 

The Glascock marriage was a great alfalr in Florenco; ao much so 
that there were not a few who regarded il as a strengthening of 
peaceful relations between the United Slatcu and the United King- 
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dom, and who thou^lit that the Alabama claini^ anti iht qucEtiDii 
of natural bn! ion might now be settled with compaTHtive ea% An 
English lord was about to marry the niece of an American MiaUter 
to a foreigri court. The bridegroom w'a# not, indeed, cpiile a lord 
as yet^ but it was known to all men that he must be a lord in a 
very sliorl timeT and the bride was treated w'ilh more than usual 
bridal ha noma because she belonged to a legation. Sbe was nol, 
indeed, an ambassador's daughter, bnt the niece of a daughterless 
ambassador^ and therefore almost as good as a daughter. The wives 
and daughters of other ambassadors, and the other ambassadori 
tlicimclvca, of course^ came to tlie wedding; and os the palace in 
which Spalding had apartments ^>lood abncp in a garden^ with 
a ekrparate carriage entrance^ it seemed for aJI wedding purposes 
as though ihe whole palace were his own. 

The English Minister came, and his wife,—although she had 
never quite given over turning up her nose at the Amorscan bride 
whom Mr, Glascock bad chosen for himselF. It was such a pity, 
she said, that such u man os Mr, Closcoclc should marry a young 
wotiian from Providence, llhode IslaruL Wlio in England would 
know anything of Providencet Rhode Island? And it w'os so ex¬ 
pedient, in her estlinatJOn^ that a man of family should strengthen 
himself by marrying a woittan of family. It was so necessary^ she 
declared, that a man when marrying should remember that his 
child w'ould have two grand fathers^ and w'onld be caJled upon to 
account for four great-grandfathers. Nevertheless Mr. Glascock was 
—Mr* Glascock- pnd„ let him marry whom he would^ his wife 
vrould be the future Lady Peterborough. Remembering this, the 
Elnglisb Minister’s wife gave up the point, when the thing was really 
settled, and benignly promised to come to the breakfast with all 
the secretaries and attach^ belonging to the legation, and all the 
wives and daughters tbereoE What may a man not do* and do witli 
eclat* if he be heir lo a peer and have plenty of money in bis pocket? 

Mr. and Mrs. Spalding were eovered with glory^ on the occasion; 
and perhaps they did not bear their glory as me^ly as they should 
have done. Mrs. Spalding laid berseJf open lo some ridicule from 
the English Minister's wife because of her inability to understand 
with absolute clearness the condition of her niecc'^s hiisbaad in 
respect to his late and future scat In Parliament, to llie fact of his 
being a commoner and a nobleman at the same time, and lo certain 
information which was conveyed to her, surely in a most unnecessary 
mannor, that if Mr. Glascock were lo die before his father her 
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niece would never become Lady Peterborough^ although her nieceV 
MU, if she had one, woald he the future lord* No doubt she bLiuidered, 
as wae most natural^ and then the British MLni-^ter^^ wife made ihe 
most of the blundeja; and when once Mrs. Spalding ventnred to 
speak of Caroline as her ladyship^ not to the Priti^h Minister's 
wife, but to the sister of one of the secretaries^ a story was made 
out of it almost as false as it waq ilUriaturcd. Poor Caroline was 
spoken of as her ladyship backwards and forwards among the 
ladies of the legation in a manner which might have vexed her 
had she known anything about it; but, nes'ertheless, all the ladies 
prepared their best Bounces to go to the wedding. The lime soon 
would come when she would in truth he a ‘%dysbip/’ and she 
might be of social use to any one of the ladies in quesliou. 

. . . Everybody who was anybody in Florence was to be present 
There were only to be four bridesmaids, Caroline herself haiding 
strongly objected to a greater number. As Wnllach Petrie had fled 
□I the first note of preparation for these trivial and unpalatable 
festivities^^ another American young lady was found; and the sister 
of the English secretary of legation, who had so maliciously spread 
that report about her “ladj-shipt^' gladly agreed to lie the fourth- 

It was gunerally admitted among the various legations m Florence 
that there had not been euch a wedding in Ihe City of Flowers 
since it hod become the capital of Italia* Mr. Glascock and Miss 
Spalding were married in the chapel of the legation^—a legation 
chapel on the ground floor having been extem^iorlsed for the occa' 
sion. This greatly enhanced the pleasantness of the things and saved 
the necessity of matrons and bridesmaids packing themselves and 
their finery into close fusty carriages, A portion of the guests 
allendcd in the chopeL and the remainder^ when the ceremony wee 
over, were found .^trolling about the ^hady garden* 

The whole affair of the breakfast was Ycry splendid and lasted 
some hours. In the midst of the festivities the bride and bridegroom 
were whisked away with a pair of gray horses lo the railway station, 
and before the last toast of the day had been proposed by the 
Belgian Councillor of Legation, they were baibway up the Apennines 
on thetr road to Bologna- 

Mr. Spalding behaved himself like a man on this occasion. 
Nothing wras spared in the way of expense^ and when he made 
that celebrate*! speech^ in which he declared that the republican 
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virtue of the New World hod linked itself in a happy alliance with 
the arifitoeratic spleudoiir of the Old^ and went on with a simile 
*l>oul the lion and the lamh^ everybody ajccepted it with good 
humour in ?pite of its being a little too tong for the occasion. 

It has gone off very welL mammai, has it nol?^^ said Nora, ds 
she returned hoine with her mother to her lodgings, 

YeSj my dear; much, 1 fancy^ as these tbingfi generally do.’’ 
thonght it was so nioo. And she looked very well. And he wm 
so pleasant, and so much like a gentleman,—^not noisy^ you know, 
and yet not too serious*'^ 

“I dare say^ my love.** 

It b easy etiougli, itiainma^ for a girl to he inajriedp for she has 
nothing to do but wear her clothes and look m pretty as ihe ran. 
And if she cries and has a red nose it is forgiven hefi Bui a man 
has So difGeuU a part to play. If he tries to carry himself as tiiotjgh 
it were not a spec!a) occasion, he looks like a fool lhal way; and 
if he is very special, be looks like a fool the other wsiy. I thonght 
Mr. Glascock did it very well ” 


TU FU 

TU FU rCfalncse, 713770). Oii« the God of Ymt Pritnd of Li Pp. 
Brcanifl a courtier; wss tailed by Empdror Su Tiung bersuH oE hla out- 
Bpokeq demruor. For t limp trarekd oj a wondeitr. Did ■ome 

paiulmg, A Certain iadfieu ovicnibsdowi hii poeEzy+ 

TO A LOST LADY 

Be still I 

Tell me no more of spring. 

No more of flowers, 

Bring mourning boughs 

And black weeds slritken by blights 

Be still! 

Let the glad sun 

Dip down behind the mouulams^ 

While t put on griefs robe 
And IJe 

Among the leaves she loved— 

For it is night. 
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THE HOME IN THE HEART 


Fixe wrecked the house where 1 was bom 
And stripped the rafters hare: 

I put to sea in my gilded barque^ 

But 1 could not shake despair. 

1 look mv flute and pla^red to the moon, 

But she hid behind a cloudy 
For my song was sad^ the music faint; 

Only my heart beat loud* 

I turned me to the mountuin. 

But 1 found no solace there. 

For childhood joys geemed vAnished^ 

With my home into thin blue air* 

I longed for death—but then the moon 
Shone mirrored 5n the aea. 

And 1 caught one gf impse of a Tnaiden^s fane 
As her boat was pasulng mo. 

Were it her i™h+ I'd rout despair 
And bear a true man's part: 

Fd build another dwelling— 

And this onCp In her heart! 

ON THE RIVER CHOU 

Beneath the wide cloud-ridden sky 
My boat is gliding swiftly by. 

I uratch the quiet water; soon 

The drifting clouds have hid the moon* 

As I lean back within my boat^ 

Upon the sky 1 seem to Aoat* 

And os I driftp I like to dream 
That my heart is the quiet stream^ 

The River Chou so still and fair— 

And my beloved is mirrored there* 
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THE POET DREAMS 


Now the sad rolTtp are fading. Lai us say naw: the sky weeps because 
its fine wreathcr is si I gone. EJorc^om piies up on us like beavy 
roin-doudsi where la our gaiety aad ml? Lrt us sU Indoors. 

Now is die time for poetry that remembers summeri Let it be put 
down gently on white paper like fulUblown peiaia falling from 
exquisite trees. And Id my bps drink from this cap of suipnier 
wine each time my brush is dipped into tbe ink* Thus will I keep 
my fancy from floating off like clouds or smoke: for time past 
escapes from us, my love^ quicker than a fligbl of birds. 


rVAN SERGEYEVICH TURGENEV 

IVAN SEEGEYEr^nCH TURGENEV (RuHlan^ IQ 18-18831 ■ The con- 
kh>uaIt iJtielic and **Weaipni^ of iht Kfeat Ruutui npvHiftft. Admtml par- 
iJcnlarly by ttyJiila likt Henry Intemted in pctHlics of hit day* Coa- 

dd«raJ)ly respoosiblc tbrioD^ hi* oovrls fcur abotilioa of icrldoai in Ruasi^ 
Alajor wotkat (aorcU) Fathtfts md Sons^ Virgin nnd (play^ ^ M^mtk 

in tkt CavaOy. 

THE NlHiUST 

*'WllERE is your new friend?” be asked ArkadL 

^He has gone out already. He generally gets up very early and 
makes some excursioni Bui T must ted you, once for all, thnl you 
need not take any notiee of him; he does not caje for conven¬ 
tionalities.” 

*^Yes, so t prerceive.” 

Paul Petrovitch began slowly to spread butler on his bread. 

”Wiil be remain here any Length of lime?” 

^at depends. He will go from here to hia falber’a.’* 

**And where does his father live?” 

*‘ln our diitricl; eighty versia from here. He has a little eslale 
there* He used la be the rcgimentil doctor^” 

^T'n-tSt ta4a [ 1 have been conliniiaJly asking mysetL W'^bere could 
1 have beard lhal name before? Bazarof^ Bazarof! Nicholas^ do 
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you Dot rctDCdibcr lhai io out futlier's div^tiion. ther^ was a Dr* 
Baiarof?"^ 

frecni to romemlxr somclhlDg; of the aort-” 

it is right enough. So this doctor is his father—hoi!” 

Paul Petrovitch twlst-cd hi# tuotwtache. 

and what is Mr. Bazorof jimior?” asked lio slowly. 

'"What is Baiarof?^* Arkadi smiled. *^Shall I tell yoo, iLticlc, 
what he really is?’^ 

'*Do me that favor^my dear nephew.*^ 

“He b a Nihilist" 

**What?" asked Nicholas Petrovitch, 

As for Paul Pclrovitch, he suddenly raised the knife, on whose 
point was a little piece of buller, and remuined jnodontess» 

“He b a Nihdist,” repeated Arkadi. 

“NihiJisl!*^ said Nicholas Petrovitch. *'The word cotnes from the 
Latin nothings os far os ] cuti lell, and therefore designates a 

person who acknowledges flolhing-'^ 

*^0r rather* who respects nothing," said Paul Pctrovitcht who 
recommenced buttering his bread. 

“Or rather, who regards cvcrylhing from a critical point of view " 
remarked ArkodL 

“Does not that come to the same tbing?^ asked Paul Pclrovitch, 
^No, by tio means* A Nihilbt b a man who bows to no autbority^ 
who accepts no principles on faith slone^ how'cver high may be the 
regard in which this principle is held in human oplnion^'^ 

“And do yon consider that right?" asked Paul Petrovitch. 

“Thut depends on the |>oint of view, uncle; some think it right, 
while others consider it quite wrong.*’ 

“Indeed. Wei!, I see it b not o«r point of view. We of the old 
school are of opinion that without principles, that are received on 
faith alone, o# you express it, the world could not exist. But 
otrei changl inut oe/a. Well, may God give you good health and the 
rank of general; as for us, we will be content with admiring you^ 
you—what do you call yourselves?** 

“Nihilbts," said Arkadi, accenting each Bylimhle. 

**Ye#* Wa used to have Hegelista, now we have Nihilists. We shall 
see how you menage to exist in the nothing, ihc vacuum^ as under an 
air-pump. And now, brother Nicholes, be so good as lo ringt I 
should like to drink my cocoil” 

The combat look place the same evening at tea. Paul had come 
down into the drawing-room In m state of irritation, end ready for 
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ihe figbL Ife snly Rvaited an opportunity to throw himwif on the 
enemy; but he had long to wail* Batarof never spoke much befofo 
the “^two old fellowfi,” as he called the two hrothcra; besides, he did 
not feel very well thl? evening, and ffWB]iowe<l one cup of tea after 
another in silence. Paul waa devoured by impatience; at length he 
found the opporlunity he liad been peeking. 

The convereaiion turned on one of the neighboring Jandhcildm. 

“He is a simpleton, a bad aristocrats^ said Bazar of, who had known 
him at St* Petersburg. 

^Terinii me to s!«k you,^ said Paul, with tremhliJig lLps» “^whether 
the words ^simpleton' and ^aristocrat' are in your opinion &)'nony- 
tnous?** 

"i said ‘bad arislocral,* ” replied Bazarof carelessly ^ sipping his lea* 

‘That 13 true; But I aasume that you rank aristocrats and bad 
aristocrats in the same category* J think it right to inform yon that 
atich not my opinion. 1 venture to say that 1 am generally con- 
fiidered a liberal man and lover of progress; but it is just on that 
account that f respect the aristocrats, the true aristocrats* Consider, 
my dear sir"—Baiarof fixed his eyes on PbuJ —^“my dear sir^’^ con¬ 
tinued he+ with dignilyv ‘Vonsider the English nobility: they do not 
give up one iota ol their rights, and yet they resped the rights of 
other? just aa mneh; they demand what is due to them, and yet they 
are always careful to render thdr doe to others. It is the nobility 
that has given England its liberty, and that is iis strongest support.*^ 

“That is an old fong we have often heard,” replied Bazarof; “^bnl 
what do you mean by it?" 

“I mean to prove by it, my dear sir. that without the constdoasncsa 
of one's owTi dignity, without self-rcapcct^—and all these sentitnenls 
prevail among the aristocracy-—there can be no ^lid foundation for 
the common wealth. fi>r the edifice of the Slate, The individual, the 
personality, my dear sir—that b the Resential; a man^s personality 
mn^^t stand finn as a rock, for everything resLR on, this basis. I know 
quite wdl that yon think my manners, my dress, even my habit of 
ckanlineas^ absurd; but ail this springs from sdbrespccl, from a feel¬ 
ing of duly—yes, yes, sir, from a feeling of duty. I live in an onl-of- 
tbe-way corner of the province; bni I do not neglect my person on 
that nccoun1~in mv own person 1 respect the man*" 

“Excuse me, Paul Petrovitch/* replied Bazarof; “you say thit y-on 
respect yourspelf. anrl you sit there nnth your arms crossed* What 
advantage can I hat be to the common wealth? If you did not respect 
yourself you would not act diflcrmlly.” 


PhuI Pctrovllch turned pale. 

is quUe anoLber mailer^” replied hr, have tid uitention 
of telfmg you why I slay with my arms ems^ed, ai you aie pleased 
io call it. I merdy wished lo tdl yow that artstDcracy depends upon 
principle; and it is only immoral or worlhicss mtci who can live now¬ 
adays without principles. 1 said so to Arkadi the day after his arrival; 
and I am merely repeating it to you today, is it not the case^ Nicholas 
Petrovilch?" 

Nicholaa Petroyitch nodded assent 

“AriBtocracy+ liberalism^ principles, progress,” repeated Baaarof— 
“all words quite foreign to our language, and perfectly uselesE. A 
true Russian need not use them.” 

^‘What does he need^ then^ in your opinion? According to you, we 
are outside the limits of humanity^ outside ita laws- That is going 
rather too far; tlie logic of history requires—^ 

^*Whal do you need that logic for? We can do very w^ell without it.” 

*^How?” 

“I will give an example. 1 fancy that you do not need the aid of 
logic in carrying a piece of bread lo your mouth when you art hun^^ 
gry, Wliat is the of all these ahstroctions?” 

Paul lifted up his hands. 

no longer understand you,” said he. '^You insult the Euf;sian 
people- 1 do not umlcrstand how it is possible not to acknowledge 
principles—rules! Whnl havo you, then, to guide you through life?” 

“I have told you beforet uncle,” inlerposed Arkadi, “that w'e do 
not acknowledge any authorities,” 

^We act according m anything seems useful to added Bazarof; 

**lo-day it seenis to us useful to deny^ and wc do deny.” 

"EveryihiDg?” 

“Absolutely everything,” 

*^What? Not only art poetry, but even—I hesitate to say it,” 

^^Everythings” repeated Baxarof, with most indomitahlc caliru 

Paul looked at him fixedly. He had not expected this answer, 
Arkadi blushed with pleasure. 

‘‘Excuse me;,” said Nicholas, *^you deny everyth!ng« 0?+ to speak 
more correctly, you destroy everything; but you must also rebuild.” 

“That does not concern us. First of alL we must clear the ground-" 

^*The present state of the people requires ll^” added Arkadi seri¬ 
ously» ‘'We must fulfill this duty; we have no right to abandon our¬ 
selves to the satisfaction of our personal vanity.^* 

This last speech did liol plem^ Bazar of. ll smached of philosophyi 
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that is, of rojnanticisfn; for ho gave this name even to philosophy. 
Bui he did not think this a fitting moment to contradict his young 
|rapil. 

^*No^ no!^ exelaimed Paul^ with Budden ernotion. "*I will not he- 
Ueve that you gentlemen have a right idea of the liu^iun people^ and 
that you express its real wants, its surest wishes. No, the Russian 
people is not what yon represent iL It has a reverent respect for tra¬ 
dition; it is patriarehal; it cannot live without faitk.^ 

**I shall not attempt to contradict you,'^‘ replied Basarol '"I am 
even ready to admit that this once you are right.^^ 

**Bul if t am righl?*^ 

^'Thal proves nothing whatever*^* 

“Nothing whatever/' repeated Arkadi, with the osaura^c^^ of 
experienced chc&a-piayer^ who, having foreseen a move that his op 
ponent considers dangerous, does not seem in the least disconcerted 
by iL 

*'FIdw can you say that proves nothing?^' said Paul, stupefied. “Ihi 
you then separate yourself from your people?^ 

“And what if I did? The people believe that when it thunders, the 
prophet Elijah is riding over the he-avena in hia chariot. Well, mlift 1 
share its opmion in this matter? You think you will conioimd me by 
telling me that the people is Hussian^ Well, am I not Russian, too?” 

“No; after all that you have juat said, you are noL I will uo longer 
acknowledge you to Russian/^ 

‘‘My grandfather followed the plough/’ replied Bazarof^ with lofty 
pride. “Ask any one of your peasants which of us two—you or me— 
he is readiest to acknowledge m hU fellow-citizen. You cannot even 
talk to him.^ 

“And you, who can talk to him^^ you despise bim.** 

“Why not, if he deserves it? You condemn the tendency of my 
ideas; buL how do you know that it is accidental, that it is not Taiher 
determined by the universal spirit of the people whom vou defend so 
well?” 

“Come, the Nihilists are very usefuL^ 

“Whether they are or not is not for us to decide. Do not you also 
think that yoti are good for something?“ 

“Gcfillcinen^ gentlemen, no personalities,^^ exclaimed Nicholas, 
rising. 

Paul smiled, and placing his hand on his brotherV shoulder^ forced 
him to sit down again^ 

^’Sel your mind at rest,” said he; “I shall not forget myselE H 
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bec^u»^ of thot feeling; of dignity of wliich this gentleman apealw bo 
scornfully. Excuse me,” cotilmwed be, once more addressing Bazarofj 
‘^yon probably think that your ino<lc of looking at Utings is a new 
one; thot is a misiake on your part- The maTerialiam you profess has 
been held in honor more ihan once, and hn* always proved itself 
insufficiant” 

**Another foreign wordP" replied Bazarofn He was liegiiining to 
become bitter, and the coti^pleiion of hU face was assuming ait un¬ 
pleasant yellow. *"Jn the first place, let me idl you that we do not 
preach; that is not one of our habits.’^ 

**What do you do, then?” 

w^dl tell you. We have begui'k hy calling attention to the estor* 
tionate oBtcials, the need of roads, the ab^nce of trade, the manner 
of executing justice.” 

“Yea+ yes; yoa are infonnere, divaigaion, that is the name given 
to you, if I am not much mistaken. I agree with you in many of your 
CTitleiams; but—" 

“Then we soon discovered that it was not enough 1o talk about the 
wounds to which we are succumbing, that oil this only tended to 
platitudes and dogmatism- We jjercelved that our advanced men, our 
divalgatorSf were worth nothing whale^'cr; that we were taking up 
our time with follies, such as art for art's sake, creative power which 
do« not know itself, the parltamentary oystcin+ the need of lawyer*, 
and a iKoimnd other foolish tales; while we were overwhelmed by 
the grossest superstitution; while all our joint-stock companies were 
becoming bankrupts All this is only because there is a dearth of hon¬ 
est men; while even the liberation of the serfs, with which Govern¬ 
ment ia much occupied^ will priwiluDE no good effects. becanBO our 
peasants arc ihctnselvea ready to steal, 3D that they may go and drink 
poUonous drugs in the tavems.^' 

“Good,” replied Paul, “very good. You have discovered all tha^ 
and all the Mtne you are determined to undertake nothing serious?” 

''Yes, we are delermined 1” repented Baaarofi somewhat sharply. 

Suddenly he began to reproach himself for having said so much 
before this gendemBn. 

''And you conhoe yourself to abuse?” 

“We abuse., if necessary.” 

“And that is whnt ia called r'fihtllsm?” 

“Tliat is what U called Nihilism!” repealed Bararoft this time in 
a particularly irritating tone- 

Paul winc^ a little. 
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"Good!’^ said with forced calm ojid cortetrainrd manner, "^TTic 
oE NiliiMEim h lo remedy nil things, and you arc our snriainn 
and Dur heroes. Excellent! But why do you abuse the othera ao mticli, 
ajid call them challcrboxes? Do you not chatter as much m the rist ?” 

*^ 001116 j if there is anything we have to reproach ourfs^lvra with, il 
19 certainly not thLs,^’ muttered Baznrof between his teeth, 

"'What! can you say that you ach or even prepare for action?" 
Ba^rof remained silent. Paul tremh!ed+ but he restmined his aiigcr^ 
*Then act, destroy/* continued he; **but how dare you destroy 
without ever knowing why you destroy ?” 

^"We destroy Because we are a force,” said Arkadi, gravdy, 

Paul looked at his nephew' and smiled. 

force is re&pansibte to no one/" continued Arkadi, drawing 
himself up. 

Wretched man,” exclaimed Paul Petrovitch^ no longer sMa to 
Contain himself, "*if you would but consider what you assert of Russia 
afonCi with your absurd phrase?! No, it ii^'ouhl require an angers 
patience to endure that force! The Mongol and the savage Kalmuk 
have force, too. But how can this force help u&? What ought to be 
dear lo us is civilization; yes, yea, my dear siniv the fruits of civili¬ 
sation. And do not tell me that these fruits are worthless; the merest 
ilauber of signboards, the most wretched fiddler, who, for five kopecks 
ail evening, plays pnlkas and mazurkas, are more useful than you, 
because they are representatives of civilisation, and not of the Mon¬ 
golian brute force! You consider yourselves advanced, and your 
proper place would he in a Kalmuk kibhka. Force! Consider one 
moment, you strong gentlemen, that at most there are only a few 
dozen of you, while the others may he counted by millmru, and that 
they vnll not allow you to tread under fool their most sacred tradi¬ 
tions; no, they will tear you to pieces.” 

*‘[f they tear us to pieces, we mm\ put up ivitli it,” replied BazaroL 
*^Bul you are cpiiie out in your reckoning. We are not so few as you 
auppoiiie.*^ 

"Wliatl You seriously believe that you will he able lo bring the 
whole people into your rank^?” 

“Do you nol know that a kopeck candle is enough to aet the whole 
city of Moscow' on fire?” answered Bazarof. 

^'Excellent! First, almost Satanic pride^ and then irony, which re¬ 
veals your bad taste. This is how youth is carried away; this is how 
the inexperienced hearts of thwe boys are seduced. Look! there 
one of them by your aide; be abnoit worships yoUi^ Arkads lunicd 




away* fro^oing, “And lhi& contagion haa already apread. 1 hovo betji 
told that at Rosmo our paintjers m> lougi^ set foot into tlie Vaticani 
they call Raphael a bungler, becattse, m they say, he is conBidorcd 
an authority—and thoM who say this ore ihcmBcIvcs iriMpacily per* 
sonlBod; their iinagmation cannot soar beyond the ’Girl at the Well 3 * 
however they may try^ they cannot attain anything better 1 And how 
ugly is this *Girl at the Well!" I snppo^ you have the highest opinion 
of these fellows, have you not?” 

“Aa fax as I am concerned^” replied Bazarof, ""I would not give 
twopence for Raphael, and [ do not suppose that the others are worth 
much more.” 

*‘Bravo, bravo! Do you hear, Arkadi? Thai i& how yonng people 
should expre&a themselves now! 0, I can ipiite understand why they 
follow in your loots!cps! Fomierly they used to feel the need of learn¬ 
ing something. As they did not wish to be conaidered ignorant^ they 
were forced to work. But now they need only say. "Ttierc is nothing 
but folly and rubbish in the worlds" and there U an end to everything. 
The siudenU ifiay well rejoice. Formerly they were only IfKiIiah boys 
—behold them suddenly rranaformed into Nihilistal” 

**[| appears to me that you are forgeUing the sentiment ol personal 
dignity* on which yon laid so much streas just now,” remarked Baza^ 
rof phlegmatically, while Arkadies face flushed with indignHtion, and 
his eyca flashed^ **0ur dispute has Ird us loo far, 1 think we should 
do w'cll to atop here. Yet/’ added he, rising, **l should agree with you 
if you cooJd name to me a single institution of our social, civih or 
family life, which does not deserve to he swrpt away without mercy.” 

“1 could name n miUion s^uch/* exclaimed Paul Petrov itch. '*a mib 
lionl Take, for instance, the commune/* 

A cold f?mi!e passed over Baxarofs lips. 

^*As for the commune/* s^tid he, **you had better talk to your 
brother ahoul tliaU ! suppose he muit know by (hi? lime what lo 
think of the commune, the solidarity of the peasant?, their temperance* 
and atmilnr jokes.” 

*'And the farriily,^ the family, stich as we still find it among our 
peasantsi” exclaimed Paul Petrovitch. 

^''In my opinion lha! Is another que?tion that you would do well 
not to examine too closely. Come, lake my advice, Paul Petrovilcb, 
and take two daya lo consider the matter. [Nothing else wdll oeewr to 
vow just at presentj consider all our iuHtilutians one after another, 
and conteinplaie them carefully* Meantime Arkadi and I vrill— 

'*Tam every tiling to ridicuJei” interrupted Paul Fcirovitch- 




Noj dissect CoTnCf, Arkadi. Cooct aftemoon:, ^enilemen.” 

The twa frferLilD went &uL The brolhem remair^r^l alone tog!elhcT, 
and for some Lime coidd onlv look at each other in silence. 

“So that is the youth of to-day,began Paul Fetroviteh at length; 
*'th(»e are our successors I 


MARK TWAIN 

MARK TWAIN (Saaiue! Libj^Wnft Ciemriu, AnericaiL. ia3S-l9]0>. Humaae 
mud gmllfr ailiiiit, whoK lul work* revi!i4]! straig oJ diiilliukHieil pfSSUniukL 
AdienturHi of dulObwhJ on die Mwkaippi appew in iho h^\md beya* itorim, 
of Tom Scipyer wd AdPtntura 0} Hackitherry fmn ((onEidereii 
hj »OMc ibe areat AmE^can n&^lh taler ulir|»1 novels A Conn^tioit 
Ymkti si Kiaf Arfhsr^i Cssn^ 


TflE CELEBRATED W^fFtNC FROG 
OF CALAFERAS COUNTY 

In compliance with the request of a Iriend of mine, who M‘Tole me 
from the East I €atlcd on good-natured, garruloiLa old Simon Wheder^ 
and inquired after my friendV friend, Leonidas W, Smiley^ as re- 
(]uested to do^ and T hereunto append the result. [ have a lurking 
suspicion that L^cnidas IT * Smiley is a myth; that my friend never 
knew euch a personage; and that he only conjcclured that If I asked 
old Wheeler about him, it w^ould remind him of Ms infamous Jim 
Smiley T and he wouEd go to work and bore me to death with some 
exasperalmg reminiscence of him as long as and us tedious as it 
should be useless to me. If that w'aa the design, it succeeded* 

! found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the barroom stove 
of the dilapidated tavern in the decayed mining camp of Anger*, and 
1 noticed that he was fat and bald-headed, and bad an expression of 
winning gentleness and simplicity upon his tranquil countenance. He 
roused up and gave me good-day* I told him a friend of mine bad 
commisaioned mt to mike soime inquiries about a cheTished coni' 
paniou of his boyhood named Leonidas fF, Smiley— Rei^erend JLeo-' 
nidoA Smiley, a young uuniater of the CoapeL, who he hud heard 
was at one time a resident of Angd’s Camp. I added that if Mr* 
\VTicder could tell me anjihing about this Reverend Leonidoa W* 
Smiley I would fed tinder many obligations to him. 
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Sunoti Wheeler backed me inla a corner and blockaded me ihere 
with his chairr and then sal down and reeled off the moafltonouB 
narrative which ioUowa this paragraph. He never smiled, he never 
frownedt he never changed bia voice from the gentle-flowing key to 
whicih he tuned bU initial sentence, he never betrayed the slightest 
Baspicion ol enthiiaiaam; hut all through the interminable narrative 
there ran a vein of impressive eairnesltniss and aincerily which 
showed me plainly that, so far trom liia imagining that there was 
anything ridiculous or funny about hii story, be regarded it as a 
re^y important matttTi and admired its tivo heroes as men of 
transcendent genius in finesse* 1 let him go on hb own way^ and 
never interrupted him once- 

Rcvercnd Leonidas W. H*m, Reverend Le—weU, there was a feller 
here once by the name of Jisn Smiley, in the winter of 49—or maybe 
it was the apring of "SO—don^t recollect exactly^ somehow, though 
what makes me think it was one or the -other b because I remember 
the big flume warn"l finished when he first came to the campi hut 
anyway, he was the curlonsest man about always betting on anything 
that tnmed up you ever Erce, if he could get anybody to bet ou the 
oth-CT side; aiid if he couldn^t he^d change sides. Anyway what suited 
the other man w^ould suit him —anyway just so’i he got a betp he 
was EatisfieiL But still he was luckj^ uncommou lucky; he most always 
come out winner. He was always ready and laying for a chance; 
there couldnH be no solitVy thing mentioned but that fellerM offer 
to bet on it, and take ary side you please, as I was just telling you- 
If there was a horse-race, yoii^d find hiin Rush or yoii^d find him 
busted at the end of it; If there was a dog-fight, hod bet on it; if 
there was a cat-fight, he^d bet on it ; if there was a chicken-fight, he^d 
bet on it; why If tlicre was two birds sctLtng on a feuce^ he would 
bet you which oae would ffy first; or if there was a camp-meeting 
he would be there rcgHar to bet on Parson Walker which he judged 
to be the best exhort cr about here, and so he was, loo, and a good 
man. If he even seo a straddle-bug start to go anywhere, he would 
bet how long it would take him to get to—to wherever he was going 
to, and if you look him up^ he would foHer that Btraddie-bug to 
Mexico but what be would find out where he was bound for and how 
long He was on the r-oad. Lots of the hoys here has Been that Siuilcy 
and can tell you about him. Why, it ticver made no difTercnce to hint 
—he"d bet on anything-—the dangdeat feller^ Parson Walkcr^s wife 
laid very sick once, for a good while, and it seemed as it they warn t 
going to save her; but one morning be come in, and Smiley up and 
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ofilcHi him how she was, and he eaid she wa* considerable better— 
ibajik the Lord for Hb inrnite jiiercy'—and coming on so smart diat 
with the blessing of Providence sbe^d get well yet; and Smiley, beloro 
he tboughL says^ **WciL I'll rest two-ond-a-haJf she don't anyway.” 

Thbh^ycr Smiley had a mart^tJie bop called her the fifteen- 
minute nag, but itiat was only in fun, you koow^ because of conrsc, 
for aJl she alow and always had tbe B 4 ilhjna, or the distemper, or 
the consumption, or aomethiitg of that kinrL I'hey used to give her 
two or three hundred yarifs^ start, and then pass her under way; bot 
always at the fag end of t)ic race she’d get excited and desparate like, 
and cotdo cavorting and straddling up, and scattering her legs around 
limber, sometimes in the air and somclimes out to one pide among 
Uic fmic^H, and kiukiog up m-o-r-e dust and raising iium; racket 
w'ith her coughing and sneezing and blowing her nose—and Blieayi 
fetch up at the stand just about a neck ahead, os near as you cipher 
it down- 

And he bad o little sniaJI bull-pup, that to look at him you'd think 
he w'arnh worth a cent but to set around and look ornery anti lay for 
a chance to steal aometbing^ But as soon as money was up on him he 
was a diSFerent dog: his underjaw^d begin to stick out like the fo^- 
ensile of a sleamboau and bia teeth would uncover and shine like the 
furnaces. And n dog might tackle him and bully-rag him, and bite 
hiim and throw him over bis shoulder two or three times, and Andrew 
Jackson—which was the name of the pup—^ An drew Jackson W“&iild 
never let on but w'hat he was satisfied, and hadnh expeciet) nothing 
-and the bets being doubled and doubled on the other side all 
the dme, till the muney was all up; and then all of a sudden he would 
grab that other dog just by the I’int of his hind leg and freeze to it-^ 
not chaw, you undcrslaud^ blit only just grip and hang on till they 
ihrowed up the sponge, if it was a year. Smiley always come out wb' 
ner on that pup, till he harnessed a dog once that didn^t have no 
hind legs, because thtyM been sawed off in a circular taw, and when 
the thing had gone along far enough, and the money waa all up+ and 
he came to make a nnatch for his pel holt, he see In a mJnute how 
he^d been itnposed on, and how the other dog had him in tbe door, 
so to speak, and he 'peared surprised, and then he looked sorter dis- 
courageddike, and didn’t Iry no more to win the fight, and so he got 
shucked out bad^ He gave Smiley a look, os much as to say hli heart 
was broke, and it was his fault for putting up a dog that hadn^t no 
bind legs for lilm lo take holt of, which was his main dependence in 
a fight, and then he Limped off a piece and laid down and diedp It 
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was a g&od pup, was that Andrew- Jackson, and would have made a 
name for hissell il he’d lived, for the sluff waa in him and he had 
gcBiuB—1 know it. bocause he hadn't no opportunitiea to speak oh 
and it don't Stand to reason that a dog could make such a fiphl as 
he could under them circumsloncea if he hadn’t no talent. U always 
nmke^ Tne fwl florry when [ tlimk of that Iasi 6^ht of hia and the 

way it turned out. ^ 

Well, thish-Tcr Smiley had raMerriem. and chicken cocks, and 
tom cats, and all them kind of things tU] you couldn’t rest, wid you 
oouldn’t fetch nothiuf for him to bel on but he’d maleh you. He 
ketched s frog one day, and took him home, and said he cal’lated to 
educate him: and so lie never done nothing for three months hut ^ 
in his back yord and learn that frog to jump. And you bet you be 
AW learn him, mo- He’d give him a little punch behind, and the nest 
minute you’d ace that frog whirling in the air like a doughnut—see 
him turn one summerset, or maybe a couple, if be got a gemd start, 
end oeme down fiat-footed and ^ right like a cat. He got him up so 
in the maUcr of ketch ing flies, and kep* him in practice » Mnslanh 
that he’d nail a fly every time as fur a» he could see him- Smiley said 
all a frog wanted w-as education and he could do most anything 
and I believe him. Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’l Webster do^ here 
on this floor—Dan’l Weller was the name of the frog—and sing oi^ 
“Flies, Dani, fiiea!” and quicker’et you could wink he’d ^ring straight 
up and snake a fly ofTn the counter I here, and flop ag’in m solid as 
a gob of mud. and fall to scratching the side of his head with hie hind 
foot BB indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been doin any more r 
any frog might do. You never see a frog so modest and slraightfor - 
ard as he wras, for all he was so gifted. .XnA when it eomc to fair and 
square jumping on a dead level, he could get over more groan st 
one straddle tlian any animal of hi* breed you ever see. Jumping on 
a dead Imel was his strong suit, you underslandt and when '' come 
to that, Smiley would ante up money on him as long as he had a 
r<xl. Smiley was proud of his irop» Hfld well miphl l>c* 

for fellm ihal had trrt% tied and every where all $a\A he laid over 

finv frO|r ihat ever fAer 

Well Smiley kep’ the m a little lathee W. and he iii=ed to 
letch him down-town sometimes and loy for a bet- One dny n feller-— 
a Ptrsiager in the camp^ he was—come acrost him with his ox, ati 

•^Whal niip:hl il be lhal you ve got in the box? 

And Smiley saj^a, sorter indilTerent like, 'it might a parrolt nr 
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ii might be a €aqar>, nieybe. but it ain't—if a oniy just a frog."* 

And tli^ ffJIcr took it, and looked ot it csfeiulp and turni'id it round 
thia WBjp and tliat, and says, “H m—oo 'tia. Well whafs Ae good for?" 

''Well"' Smiley Mys, easy and careless, '"be"a good enough for ooe 
thing, I should judge—die eau outjump any frog in Calaveras 
County."^ 

The feller took the boK again, and took another long, particular 
look, and ghe it back to Smiley, and save, very ddiberate, "Well” 
he says, 1 don t see no p Ints about that frog Lhafs any bettcr'n 
any other frog,” 

Maybe you doo"t,"* SmiJey says. "Maybe you understand frogs 
and maybe you don t understand 'eiuj maybe youVe had experience, 
and lunybe you ain't only a amature, as it were^ Anyways, Tve pot 
my opinion, and FU rtsk forty dollars tfrat he can out jump any froa 
In Calaveras Coanty/^ 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad Like. 

Well 1 ni only a stranger here, and I aift"t got no frog; bill if I 
had a frog Fd bet you.” 

And then Smiley sa>’S, "That’s aU light—thafs all right—if you'il 
hold my box a minute FH go and get you a frog,” And so the feller 
look the box, and put up his forty dollars along with Smiley’s, and 
down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to himself, and 
then he got the frog out uud pried his mouth open and took a Be®' 
spoon and filled him ftdl of ■quail shot—^filled him pretty near up to 
his chin and set him on the floor. Smiley he went lo the swamp 
anil elopiKd around in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched 
a frog* and fetched him in, and give him lo this feller, and says:: 

”Now, if youVe ready, set htm alongside of Dan"l with his fore> 
paws just oven with Dan^fi, and I'll give the word,"" Then he says. 
"One two—three—giV.^* and him and the feller touidicd uj? the 
frogs from behind, and the new frog hopped oil lively, but Dan’I 
give^a heave, and hysted up hia shoulders—so^like a Frenchman, 
but It Warn 1 no use -he oouldn"t liudge; he was planted as ^oltd as 
a church, and he couldn t no more stir then if he was anchored ouE* 
SmiJey was a good deal atirpriseijl and he was disgusted, loo, but he 
didn t have no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away; and when he was 
going out at the door, he sorter Jerke^l his thumb over his shonlder— 
#o—at Dani, and Says again, very deliberate, **Well” he says, don’t 
see im f lnt^ about ihut frog ihut"s any bctleFn any other frog.” 
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Smiley he stood ecratehijig his head and looking down at Dan*] a 
long tinie^ and at Las! he saya, do wonder Hrhat in the nation that 
frog throw^d off for^—I wonder If there ainU somctluDg the matter 
with him—he Spears to look mighty baggy^ samehow^^' And he kelched 
Dan! hf the nap of the neck and hefted kina, and Eays, ^'Why, blame 
my cats, if he doii^t weigh five pound T' and turned him up$tde down 
and he belched out a double handful of shot. And then he see how 
it was, and he was the maddest man—he set the frog down and took 

out after that fellerj but he never ketebed him^ And- 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called froin the front yard, 
and got up to see what w'as wanted J And turning to me as he moved 
away, he said: **Jest set where you are, stranger, and rest easy—I 
ain't going to be gone a seoand^”* 

But by your leave, I did not Ihink that a contmuation of the history 
of the enterpriaing vagabond Jim Smiley would be likely to afford 
me much infoimiition concerning the Reverend Le^nidtis Siziileyr 
and fro I started away^ 

At the door I met the soeiable Wheeler returning, and he button¬ 
holed me and reeommeneed: 

‘"Weil, thish-yer SmUey had a yfiller, one^yed cow that didn't 

hove no tail, only just a short stump like a bannanner, and-” 

However, lacking both Itme and inclination, 1 did not wait to hear 
about the afflicted cow, bnt took my leave. 
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MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 

MICUEL DE UNAMUm (SpunMu UnltfUif phllwopbct And 

powieiful ^nonklliy of ip«drni Spain. A piroff^w of Cmk, adlod for hia 
Joftf ipirit and wrilu^tti. He allifimptcd Tc iynllieai2£ the uLanf upecbi of 

pmetiL^diT cnltm*. Admired jMwm; El Cjil$n die V^a^qa’CZ. KoTciil NishfOf 
Ttas fl/Vmp/Af'Al.. IfilemBlJanally fatnolia pfiilpaophic ffork' Dtl Kim'-^ 

mioolo tri^a dr fo vidit^ 


THREE GENERATIONS 

ihe diniD^ room of a village inn in my native Basque country; 
actoR: grjiricifather^ son, and frandson; auilietice: mysdf, profotindly 
movecL Tliree generaLions of Uie same family had met tjUre to cat 
togctlicir. The old man^ an honorable tndepoiKlcDt workman, was plain 
and uneducated, speaking Castilian only with difficulty; his soa^ a 
mature mnnt who in his youih had gone to America where he had 
made a fortune, married and raised a farnily, was reluming to his 
native soil to visit his aged father and introduce ilje grandson j and 
the grandson^ still very young, was a good looking boy^ very neah 
Very finical^ and very well groomed^ whose careful training was ap¬ 
parent in every move of his knife and fork. 

Between frequent draughts of wine^ the grandfather was evidencing 
hts joy at the sight of such an deganl grandson^ repeating dotingly 
again and again in his meagre CostiJiiin, thought t was going to 
die without ever seeing youp” The father^ between the grandfather 
and his scuit between his memories and his hop^ was thiuking of 
God knows w^hat, and the youngster was eating politely and coldlyt 
lf>okidg impatiently at his grandfather from time to time as if hored. 

That scene was full of meanlngp not because of what its actoTi sald^ 
but rather what they left unsaid. 
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Thai pretfcy youth Sd not to be uiterested in anything and 
wfli paying no attention to his father's falKer+ They were separated 
by an abysH, [ doubt that lie had ever stopiped to eonaider that he 
owed hia good fortune^ hii education^ and e^^erything that was serviog 
as a base for his egoism to the aimple. noblct honorable spirit that 
the old man transmitted to hi^ san^ the stalwart toiler who had made 
a loriune. 

Immediately ] was reminded that a few years ago I had heard a 
poor man confess sailly and bitterly thau having amassed a fartyne, 
married and raised a family also in America, he wa* dbdamed by 
his ebildren. '’^rhey scorn me/* he said tearFuily, ^'^they soom ine be¬ 
cause 1 don't apeak correctly nnd because I donT know the things 
they hove learned from the teachers I hired.” Later I bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting otic of his sons and [ can assure yon that he knew 
less than bis father. He coiitd talk about bookish thlingv, jabber a 
little french and even less English, sigh for Paris, and find fault 
with his father^s people^ 

^ou should have beard him eonstanUy comparing our country and 
the one In which he was born. There w'as no limit to the superhciolity 
of his comparisons. To blm everything revolved around paved streets, 
water-doseta, street cars* restauranis, and theatres. To him cJviJka- 
tion meant urhonkation and conveniences and. in addition, n certain 
show of good manners^ The real essence of culture w^as completely 
unknown to him. He possessed nut otic grain of poetic feeling or 
Eensihility. He told me that he was nut Inierestcd in old stones. 

Only this lack of sensibility, this want of puietie feeling^ or^—let 
as ?tate it dearly—^this cold-heartedness can expLain certain things. 
Many an American of Spanish parents comes to Europe without 
enough piety, or curiosity even, to vbtt his parenlx' fatherland: Paris 
calls him. In his father's town, perhaps a tiny village hidden in the 
inountaius^ there are no asphalt bouJcvHrds or eleelrlc trollies: above 
bII+ there Is no Moalin Runoff or cAe^ Matttm. Not ill can feel the 
deep penetrating poetry of one of those little viUagaji. 

How beautifuL how deeply pious nnd poetical is the accouitl by 
that great poet* Zotrilla de San Martin, of hi* visit to his lather's 
people in the mountains behind Santander! Zorrilla de Sun Martm 
ia a poet^ a true poeL a noble delicAte spirit, guarding the treasure of 
our secular culture. 

T am not known os a flatterer of my country; ] could more cor¬ 
rectly be called a bitter critic of its defeels- 1 have never hldd^ our 
weaknesses, but when I happien to meet one of those pretty yoiiLha 
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wins fijid fault with everything around hrre+ I find lUyaeU iurnirtg 
against tliem and Uie aupatiorilies of iIif lands thal they conn; 
to boast about. Because they both fail to see our real ills and to 
comprehenil the best features of their own couutries. 

One of my neighbors in Salamanca, where I now Uve and wtite^ 
once went to Bilbao^ my native city^ and in front of the city halt, a 
massive^ showy^ |>oorly designed building, he stopped and exclaimed, 
"VI wish we had something like this in Salamanca,” A unlive of Sala^ 
maucUp who has never been near the beuulifu] old cathedral of this 
city except to show it to some visitor, said this. 

At the end of each year 1 receive many letters spontaneously from 
my unknown American readers. The vast majority of them are written 
in a kindly^ amiable (one^ urging nte to keep on w itb my work, or, 
if they do censure me for something, they do it discreetly^ honestly^ 
and respectfully. But there are also some, although very few, moFtl^ 
anofiymous^ written in a sJy, under-handed manner^ ^^ytng injtiriouB 
things aboil I me, or more correctly, about my count ly , its men, and 
ita ways. What nonsense comes from the pens of those artful nitwits. 
Not long ago 1 received a letter whose author, after using the term 
GaJician in its derogatory sexi^e—an act which belittles the user more 
than anyone else—asked me if certain Spanish family names, such 
as and dr la Iglesia originate m foundling asylums, or if 

they are given to children found in their vicinity. 

If I w^re a spiteful^ ill-natured individual, 1 would have answered 
that these names and many more had their origin in such osyiumsp 
and among them the names of some saints, including the name of 
San Marlin, so justly famous in Argentina. 

In my Basque country there has been developing for some time, 
because of the material prosperity of the region, a most blameworthy 
feeling of disdain toward those who come there from other parts of 
Spain to earn a living, working there and increasing the general 
prospcnly of the country. They call them muqais and say that they 
have come there lo kill their hungerp That is ri^t, but they also kill 
the hunger of those that are making sport of them. It is a line of 
reasoning like that of the factory owner who serioudy aaoerta that 
he is feeding two or three hundr^ worbers, when it is they who are 
feeding him and giving him something more in addition^ 

Thai poorly disguised hostility toward the Immigrant or stranger 
is a phenoiTicnon that arises when the partner in production becomes 
a competitor in consumption, when the planting and the reaping are 
ended and it la time to divide the harvesL It is then that the descend- 




ants ot Lhe fint inhabltDiits re^rt to irickcry atid f«ek to obtain 
Gpccid privileges os if they bad created the fertility of the aoiL Is it 
any merit of mine that my ootive moitnlolna are filled with ricb iron 
mines? 

It is oh right for Uiose pMr laborers to drag oat their lives extract¬ 
ing ore from the depths of the mountains or doing my other work 
itial adds to the wealth of the region; it is all right for then^ to work. 
But* as soon os they show any interest in politienl or soeial a Bairs, 
they reminded that they came there to work-» they ere ridiculed 
for being industrious. 

On one occasion an Argentine friend, whose name I had given to 
an emigrant, wrote me on interesLiiig letter sayings among other 
things, *^Do not encourage amhitions people lo come here^ we need 
hands and capita^ hut not talent. Tliere are too many scholars here 
In America. In some -countries, having nothing else to do. they plan 
revolutionsp” [ understood immediately what my friend was saying 
and, by reading between the Iines^ I uuderstood many things that he 
did not say» 1 recalled the bitter tale of □ friend and countrynian of 
mine who was a doctor* He suffered a great deal overseas precisely 
because he was a competent d-octgr. His learned colleagues outdid 
themselves to help him . * . suffer 

What have I been led to say by the eight of that family represented 
by three generatiom? I can see them yet: the old man striving to use 
a fork and not his hands as he would have done at home, the youth 
daintily cutting his meat and peeling his peaches with studied ele¬ 
gance, and between ihem^ the rude man who had made a fortune. 1 
do not know whether he was ashamed to have such a father or ?uch 
a son or proud of one or the other or of both of them. Flow well 
groomed the Emy was! How artistic was his head on the outaide! I 
do not know what it waj like on the inside Issit most surely it wa.s 
furnished with the latest fads from Parisian books. 

The raatiirc man, the maker of forlunea^ seemed to me to be only 
the connecting link between hU father and hU. son. And I set about 
comparing the strong plain old man with the delicate disdainful 
youth. And^ of the two^ the old man seemed to be the younger^ hardly 
more than a child* Fie was probably more than seventy but his was 
the Illusion and the enthusiasm, while the youth seemed to have been 
bom bored and carrying the weight of the greatest disillusionment 
on his artistic head* 

Why was that reunion held in a place as public as the dining room 
of an inn? Why were those three not before the grandfatherV hearth^ 
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in Uw house where ihe feihcr was bom? Perhaps 5t was on a morni. 
to in top whilher one had to climb dung a stony jwlh, p&sstbly muddy 
in spots. The youth's ddicate feet were only accustomed |g smooth 
mscadom and bis shining bouts had never hem spattered by mud. 
Surely timt house did not even the inn's primitive eonvenienees^ 
J in^agine that in die opinion of the pretty bov with well combed 
locks it was not a dwelling of a civUirnd c'ounliy. For I am almost 
certain that [ know whnt concept of civilization that scomful, finical 
upstort had. It was ridiculous nnd extremely superAciaL 

No people can progress far until it has lost that concept of civili* 
cation which looks upon it mainly as oonveniencM and facilities for 
^tcrial well-being. Hygiene is important and comfort is more so; 
but we must agree that among a people that is hygienicBliy careless, 
the life of the spirit cfiih be far iriiore cfir^fuJJy guarded thiori SMong 
people Ihnt w daily sprinkled with antiseptic#. Hygiene iteeif is in- 
dt5pe!n^al>le but it should not become a monomunia or ^upe^tiLion. 

The mautn Says: mem sann m corpore sano^ a sound mind in q 
sound bodvt and not corpus sanum in men^ sana; let us put fii^t 
things first. Of the twa cslremcs, and they are both abominable, I 
prefer Job on the dungheap to a spruce voimg gentleman whcNHj 
principle ^^pation is bathing and perfuming himaelb 

It is evidejil that not all the grund#ons of our rude, homes^puit 
mountain folk feel like the pretty youth 1 have described; beaidea, I 
am glad to believe most of them pride them^elvea on their ancestry, 
and if they do not visit their fincestraj homes^ It ifi because they emi- 
not and not though laziness. I know all that very wdi, but I would 
nO't like to fail to add my prote^ against those vain superfieia] strips 
lings who come here and disdain everything they cannot comprehend^ 
those who judge a people hy in manners and who secin to thitik lhal 
the moat important agents of civilization ate the janitor^ the eoolc, 
the tailor^ and the dancer^ 
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PAUL VALERY 

PAUL VAtXEY (Fienclu 1871-1945). Poet M phUMopblcai abtiTuiioii^ 
JaflUEnccd wiy by Finn work* were pHHct d fa 

mithodc de Lionsrd de Vinci Jind La Soiree aree Mon^ur Tw^. Aleel 
fimouA pDt^m: “Ld Jcune porque.** Chofmes: pofm# on love dealk 
Skeptiulf disilliuionedt he advoated re&ncd di»dp]iQe oE tbo muid^ 


NARCISSUS 
A f ragmenl , 

* « « Perhaps you exfiecled a fate that was free from 
You caJmsv etivays decked viih leaver aod flowen^ 
And haunted deptlis of the Lncornipiiblev 
0 nymphd! . .. « Bat ylddiag to ihe endumted elopea 
That were my irretrievable roadway to you, 

Permit this fair reflection of man^s dborder^ 

Happy your blended formar you deep and level wolersl 
1 am alone: . . . I F thegods^ the wave^^, and llie ecboee 
And so many sighe allow* 1 am alone! 

But sli]l 1 am he who comes unto himself 
When he comes near the bank^ thU growth adoroB. 

On the peaks the light has halted its pure pltiuderr 
The voice of the foimtains toms to t^k of diisk» 

Calm concord hearkensT wherein I hear hope. 

1 hear the night grass grow in the holy shadows, 

And the perhdlous moon now elevates her mirro-r 
Even to the secrete of the dying pooh 
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And I! My body cMt upon these reeds^ 

I lan^ubh. Sapphire, in my mournful beauty! 

I must henceforth adore ibe magic waters 

Where I have forgotten the olden am lie and the rose. 

Let me bewail your pure and fatal glory, 

Pountoio 60 softly dosed around by me^ 

Whr^e my eyes draw forth from the lethal oizure 
Those same dark eyra of their astounded souJ I 
WTiHt lo&s within oneself so calm a place affords! 

The soul evf-fi unto riepiruction, seeks a god 
Demanding of the wave, the lonely wave 
That gieams Inviting soft advent of swan , . * 

Never have thirsty flocks bemired theee waters I 
Others who have wondered here have found repose, 

And in the dark earth a clear^ opoilng tomb ; 

But it h not calm, ala^! that f shall find, 

W^cn the opaque delight where the splendor sleeps 
Yields to my body the horror of widening leafage 
AiitL driving back the shade and the ftightenitig ihJckness, 
I see! ! fall! and come from this tyrant bodv 
Peacefully to share the clL-mal cha^! 

There, nude between the arms that spring from the forest, 
A tender gleam of daylight doubtfully plays; 

And there the glimmer of day becomes a bridegroom. 

Pure in the place where the sad ivater lures me, 
r>elightful sjiirit, desirable and cold! 

1 behold In the water my Resh of moon and the dawn^dew^ 
Obedient form opposed to my desires! 

There are the pure Etimjiga of my silver arms t 
My lingering hands tn the adorable gold grow weary 
Of seeking the captive whom the leaves entwine. 

And I cry to esdio the homes of the hidden gods! 


But how fair hli mouth in that mute bbsphemyj 
O likeness! , , , Yet more perfect than, myself. 

Ini mortal tphemeron, dear before my eye*. 

Pale limbs of pearl and softly silken hair. 

Must the shadow darken tis who scarce have loved^ 
Must the nighl already port us, O Narcissus, 

And press between us the blade that halves a fruit! 
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WBal js it? 


plaint is baneful? . , , 

^ The mere slir 

Of the breath 1 set upon your lips, my double, 

Has coursed a tremor on yoor liiripid wuve? , » ^ 

You tremhlel But these worcii I, knediRg^ hrealhe 
Are still DO more than a he^itanl soul between 
Between that dear brow and my spent memory . , , 

I am so near you 1 can drink you in, 

0 coimtenoDce? * ^»My Ihkat is a naked slave»»* 

Till diia rapt hour 1 did not know myselJt 
Nor how to cberishf how artnin my soul? . , ^ 

But w^atching you, dear slave, obey the least 
Of the shadows sadly retreating in my heart. 

And on my brow a msettt fire and storm. 

Watching, 0 marvel I watching my murmurous mouth 
Betray » « . suore on the water a flower of fancy^ 

And mad events that sparkle in the eye! 

I have found a treasure of impotence and pride! 

May no sweet virgin whom the sat^T stalks^ 
jNone! Sw'ift m fiighi, deft in unfeeling fall. 

No nymph, no maiden, ever lure mo on 
As you within the waters, my illimitable soul! 


THE SYLPH 

Seen not nor known 
I am the scent shed 
living and dead 
In the wind blown 

Seen not nor known 
Ceniua or chance? 

Hardly seed sown 
When the flowers dance! 

Nor read nor possessed! 

What errora shown 
For swift renowns— 


S«n not Dor known^ 
The glimpse of a breast 
Between two gowns i 


LOST WINE 

One (Uy I cast into the s«n 
(Btit I no longer rernember under what ekies) 
As im ofiering unto ^lonentity 
A Ulde wine of a sort I prko. 

Who, 0 liquor, wished you to part? 

Perhaps you were an otnen I could not divin«t 
Perhspa concerned with my heart, 

Thinking of hloixl^ and pooring wine? 

I watched the sea resume^ 

After a rosy spume, 

Its usual transparency^ * * . 

Lost ihe wine, drank the waves! 

I saw leaping from sea-caves 
Figures of greatest profundity. 


VAUina 

VALMIXI (tndiao, ot 4 lh ecniury i. ch Legendary lulbor o\ a poem dl 
24,000 trnei oa the Eiplohs of Rama {Hirndytaui). ]n Kfadu litcreti^ this 
work wrapar™ wjUi the Gwk Odytxy, Aud cA^sti in artenU vmkn*. 


NARAD 

Om 

To sainted Marad, prince of Uiose 
Whose lore in words of wisdom flows, 
Whose eonstont cane and chief delight 
Wore Scripture and ascetic rite. 

The goed Valmiki, first and best 
Of bennil saints, these words addressed:— 
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aJI this world, ] prajr tliee, who 
Is virtuous heroic, triie? 

Firm in hie vow^p of gralefq] mind. 

To CTcry creature goi>d and kind? 
Bounleoiifi, nnd holy, fust, and wise. 
Alone most fair to alj menu's ey^? 

Devoid of envy, firm, luid Mge, 

Whose tram^uLI souJ iic*er yii^ds to rage? 
WTioin, when bis warrior wrath is high, 
Do Gods embattled fear and By? 

WTiose noble might and genlle skill 
The triple w'orld can guard from ill? 

Who is the best of princes, he 
Who loves his peopIc^s good to see? 

Tlie store of bliss, the living mine 
WTiere brightest joys and virtues shine? 
Queen Fortune's b«t and deiirest friend. 
Whose steps her choiceat gifts attend? 
Who may with Sun and Moon compare. 
With Indra, Vishnu, Fire, and Air? 
Grant, Saint divine, the boon 1 ask. 

For thee, 1 ween, an easy task. 

To whom the power Is given to know 
If such a man breathe hero below.” 

Then Marad, cipar before whose eye 
The present, past, and future Iic+ 

Made ready answer: ^Hermit, where 
Are graces found so high and rare? 

Yet listen, and my tongue shall tell 
In whom alone these virtues dwell. 

From old tkshviku^s Une he camct 
Known to the world by Hama^s name:— 
With soul subdued, n chief of might. 

In Scripture versed, in glory^ bright. 

His steps in virlue^s palhs are beat. 
Obedient, pure, and eloquent 
In each emprlso he wins sucoess. 

And dying foes his power confess. 

Tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, 
Fortune has set her murk oo him. 
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CrAced widi a conch-abdra triple 
Hi» tbroAl cligp[ay^ the auspjciom sigii. 
Hi^h de&tmy La dear impressed 
Od zitaaalve jaw and uniple i^hesL 
His mighty shafts he truly airosT 
And foemen in tlie battle tames. 

Deep in the znuscler aOBTcely shown^ 
Embedded lies his coUaT'bone. 

His lordly steps are firm and Free, 

His strong arms reach below hia knee; 

All fairest graces join to deck 
His head, his brow, his stately nech^ 

And limbs in fair proportion set:-— 

The manliest form e^er fashioned yet. 
Graced with each high imperial roark^ 

Hts skin is soft and Lustrous dark. 

Large are his eyes ihal sweetly shine 
With majesty almost divine. 

His plighted word he ne’er forgets; 

On erring sense a watch he sefSi 
By nature wise, hb teacher s skill 
Hus trained him to subdue his will. 

Good, resolute and pure, and strongs 
He gourds mankind from scathe and wrong. 
And lends his aid^r and neVr in vain^ 

The cause of justice to maintaini, 

Well has he studied o'er and o’er 
The Vedas and their kindred lore. 

Well skilled is he the how to draw^ 

Well trained in arts and rersed in law; 
High-souled and meet for happy fate. 

Most tender and compassionate; 

The noblest of all lordly givers, 

Whom good men follow, as the rivers 
Follow the King of Floods, the «aa:—^ 

So liberal, so just is he. 

The joy of Queen Kaosnlya's heart, 

In every virtue he has partr 
Firm as Himalaya’s inowy iteep. 
Unfathomed like the mighly deep; 




The peer of Vi«hnii\ power and might. 
And lovely as the Lord of Night* 
Padeot as Eiirih, bulg roused to ire, 
Fierce as the world-deatroying file; 

In bounty like the Lord of Goldp 
And Justice’ sdf in hutnun mould. 

With hiiUf his beat and eldest SDllp 
By ail his princely virtues won 
King Dasaratha willed to share 
His kingdotn es the Regent Heir^ 

But when Kaikeyi, youngest queen. 
With eyes of envious hate had seen 
The solemn pomp and regal state 
Prepared the prince to consecrate. 

She hade the hapless king bestow 
Two gifts he promised long ago, 

That Rama to the woods should fleet 
And that her child ihe heir should be. 


By chains of duty firmly tied* 

The wretched King perforce complied. 
Rama, to please Kaikey! went 
Obedient forth, to banishmenL 
Then Lakshman's truth WB nobly shown. 
Then were hia love and courage known. 
When for his brother's sake he dared 
All perils, and his exile shared- 
And Sita, Ramans darling wife. 

Loved even b he loved his life. 

Whom happy marks combined to ble«t 
A miracle of loveliness. 

Of Janak^s royal lineage eprung. 

Most excellent of women, clung 
To her dear lord, like RohinI 
Rejoicing with the Moon to be. i 
The King and People, sad of mood. 

The hero’s car awhile pursued^ 

But when Prince Rams lighted down 
At Sringavera^a pleasant town. 
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Where Gonga'^ holy waters flow# 

He hade tig driver lum and 
Cuha^ Ntshidas^ he 
And qa the fatilier bonk was ael. 

Then on Irom wood to wood they strayed, 
O’er many a fitream, Utrotigh confiiiiDt shade, 
Aj Bharadvaja hade them, till 
They came to Chitrakuta^s hUL 
And Rama there, vnih LaksKman’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, 

And spent big days with Sita, dressed 
In coat of hark and deerskin veal. 

And Chitrakuta grew to be 
Aa bright writh those llltislrious three 
As MeraV aacred peaks that shine 
With glory^ when the Cods recline 
Beneath them: Siva^s self belween 
The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen. 


The aged King for Rima pined* 

And for lie skies the earth resigned. 
BharaL bia son, refuBed to reign# 

Though urged by alt tlic twice-born train. 
Forth to the woods he fared to meet 
His hrother, fell before his feet, 

And cried ^TThy claim all men allow:— 

O come, our lord and King be thou*” 

But Rima nobly chose to be 
Observant of hia «ire''s decree^ 

He placed his sandals in his hand, 

A pledge that he would mle the land:— 
And bade his brother turn again. 

Then Rharat, finding prayer was vauip 
The sandals took and went away; 

Nor in Ayodhya would he stay. 

But turned to Nandigrirna, where 
He ruled the realm with watchful care# 
Still longing eagerly to loam 
Tidings of Rama’s anfe return. 
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Then leet the people ehould repeat 
Their visit to his calm retreat. 

Away from ChitrakulaV hill 
Ffired Rania» ever onward till 
Beneath the shady trees he eIckhI 
Of Dandaka's primeval wood^ 

V'iradha, giant fiends he slew^ 

And then Agastya^s friendship knew. 
Counselled by hjm he gained the sword 
And bow of India, heavenly lord :—^ 

A pair of quivers too, that bore 
Of arrows an exhaust!^ store- 
While there he dwelt in greenwood shade. 
The trembling hermits sought his ai<lt 
And bade him with his sword and bow 
Destroy the fiends who worked them woe:^— 
To come like Indra strong and brave, 

A guardian Cod to help and save^ 

And Rama’s falchion left its trace 
Deep cut on Surpanokha’s face^—^ 

A hideous giantess who came 
Burning for him with lawless dame. 

Their sistercries the giants heard. 

And vengeance in each bosom stirred; 

The monster of the triple head, 

And Dushon to the contest Eped. 

But they and myriad fiends beside 
Beneath the might of Rama died. 


When Rdvan, dreaded warrior, knew 
The slaughter of his giant erew— 

Ravan, the King, whose name of fear 
Earth, hell, and heaven all shook to bear^^— 
He bade the fiend Maricha aid 
The vengefol plot his fury laid. 

In vain the wise Mdrieha tried 
To tom him from bis couiae aside:— 

Not Ravan’s self, he said, might hope 
With Rama and his strength to cope- 
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ItnpeJIed by fate and blind wiib rage 
He came to Ranna^a bcrniitage. 

Tliere^ by Maricha^i magic art^ 

Ha wiled the princdy youths apart^ 

The Tulture sJew, and bore away 
The wife of Rama ae hia prey» 

The soil of Raghn came and found 
Jatayu slain upon, the grounds 
He rushed wilhin his leafy cot; 

He sought bis wife, but found her not 
Then* then the hero's senses failed; 

In mad despair he wept and waRed. 

Upon the pile that bird he laid, 

And stilJ tn quest of Sita stray 
A hideous giant then he saw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 

The monstrous Bend he smote and slew. 
And iji the flame the body threw; 

When straight from out the funeral flame 
In lovely form Kabandha came.. 

And bade him seek in bis distress 
A wise and holy hennitess. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Pampa'a pleasant flood he came. 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanuman the Wind-God's son. 
Counselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugrlva, Vdnar chief, 

Who, knowing all the tale, before 
The sacred flame alliance ewore^ 

Sugriva to his new^^ound friend 
Told his own story to the end:^— 

His hate of Bali for the wrong 
And insult he had borne so lung. 

And Rama lent a willing ear 
And promised to dJay his fear., 

Sugriva warned him of the might 
Of Bali, matchless in the fight, 

Anch credence lor his tale to gain. 

Showed the huge fiend by Bali slain. 
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The prostrate corse of mDimtaicL size 
Seemed □odiLng Ln the heroV eyes; 

He lightly kicked it, M it by^ 

And cast it twenty leagues away^ 

To prove hia might his arrows through 
Seveo palms in line, uninjiiredf Hew» 

He cleft a mighty hill apart. 

And down to hell he hurled his dart. 

Then high Sugriva'e apirit rose. 

Assured of conquest o’er bis foes. 

With his new champion by hia side 
To vast Kiabkindbab cave he hied. 

Thetif summoned by his awful shouts 
King Bali came in fury out. 

First comforted his trembling wifer 
Then sought Sugriva In thestrifev 
One shaft from Ramans deadly bow 
The monarch in the dust laid low. 

Then Rama bade Sugriva reign 
In place of royal Bali ala in. 

Then speedy envoys hurried forth 
Eastward and westward^ south and norLfa, 
Commanded by the grateful King 
Tidings of RamaVspouiie to bring. 

Then by Sampali^a counsel ]e<l. 

Brave Han limans who mocked at dreads 
Sprang at one wild tremendous leap 
Two hundred leagues, across the deep. 

To Lanka's town he urged his way. 

Where Ravon held his royal sway* 

There pensive ’neath Asoka bougha 
He found poor Sita, Rdma^s spouse. 

He gave the hapless girl a ring+ 

A token from her lord and King* 

A pledge from her fair hand he bore; 
Then battered down the garden door. 

Five captains of the host he slew, 

Seven son# of councillor oVrlhrew; 
Crushed youthful Aksha on the fidd^ 

Then to bis captors chose to yield- 
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Soon from ihdr bood^ bis limbs free^ 
Bui hoDoring the high dncreo 
Which Brahmn had pronounced of yore, 
He calmly &U their insults bore. 

The tovii he burni with hostile Bame^ 

And spoke again with Ruma's dame. 

Then swiftly back to Rama Rew 
With lidinga of the Lntervievr* 

Then with Sugriva for hia guide, 

Came Rama to the ocemo side. 

He smote the sea with shafts as bright 
As sunbeams in their summer height 
And quick appeared the River’s King 
Obedient to the summoning. 

A bridge was thrown by Nda O'er 
The narrow s©a from shore to shore. 

They crossed to Lanka's golden towo^ 
Where Ramans hand smote Ravan dowiu 
Vibhishan there was left to reign 
Over his brother’s wide domain. 

To meet her husband Silii came; 

But RamSL. stung with ire and shame. 

With bitter words his wife addressed 
Before the crowd that round her pressed. 
ButSiti, toudied with noble ire, 

Gave lier lair body to the fire^ 

Then straight the God of Wind appeared, 
And words from heaven her honor dear^ 
And Ramit clasped his wife again. 
Uninjured, pure from spot and stain, 
Obedient to the Lord of Fire 
And the high mandate of his sire. 

Led Ly the Lord who rules the aky. 

The Cods and heavenly saints drew nigh. 
And honored him with worthy meed. 
Rejoicing in each glorious deed. 

His task achieved, his foe removed. 

He triumphed, hy tlio Gods approved. 

By grace of Heaven he raised to life 
The chief Lai Rfi eIuii In inortai strife; 
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TTieu in Hit itiAgic chariot iJiroiigh 
Thecloudfl to NojKligraiDa fleWi 
Mel by bis faithful brothers there, 

He looeed hla votive coil of hair; 

Thence fair AyedbyaV town he gained, 
And o^er hb fatker^a kingdom reigned^ 
Disease or famine ne^er oppre^aed 
His happy peojde, richly blesl 
With all the foya of ample wealtb^ 

Of awect content and perfect healths 
No widow maumed her wdldovcd mate, 
No alre hia ton's untimely fate. 

They feared not storm or robber*s hand^ 
No 6re or flood laid waste the landi 
The Golden Age seemed come again 
To bless the days of Rama's reign. 

From him the great and glorious Kltig, 
Shall many a princely scion spring. 

And he shall rule^ beloved by men^ 

Ten thousand years and hundreds left. 
And wbea his life on earth is past 
To BrahmaV world shall go at W. 

Whoe'er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama's deeds. 

Good as the Scriptures^ be shaU be 
From every sin and blemish free. 
Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his Lin the heavens shall gain. 
Brahmans who read shall gather hence 
The highest praise for eloquence. 

The warrior^ o'er the land shall reign. 
The merchant, luck in trade obtain, 

And Sudraa, listening, ne^er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale^ 
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GRAMIGNA^S MISTRESS 

This is bo mort tJian the aJctti^h of a Atoty. but it has tbe merit of 
being very shorty m\d of being hiEtonctil—a humnn documenV a* 
they say nowadays; and as such wiJ) perhap^t be inLeresling lo thopr 
who atiidy the great book of the heart, 1 will tell it just as I heard 
it myself among tJic fields and country Janes; almost with the same 
simple and picturesque words as are used in the popular iiai'rative+ 
Some year$ ago, down in the district of the Simeto, they were hunt¬ 
ing a brigand; one Cramigna, if I mistake not,—and that is as HI a 
name os the weed that bears it*—who had filled the whole coufilrv* 
aide with tlie terror of his renown. 

Policer soldiery^ and mounted militia had pursued him for two 
months, and bnd never succeeded in fastening their claws upon him; 
lie Was alone^ hut he was as good as ten olherST and the evil w'eed 
threatened to lake root. 

To make matters worse, it was nearly harvet^i lime, the hay already 
lay scattered upon the meadows^ and the ears of corn bowed their 
heads, as if nodding consent to the reapers, who were ready wilh 
aickle in han^l; and yet tiol a single farmer dared show his nose be¬ 
yond hiB garden hctige, for fear of finding GraniEigno lying among 
the furrows, hts carbine between his knee&^ ready to blow out the 
brains of the first man who should offer to meddle with him. 

lienee the complaints w^tt universaL So the prefect, summoned 
before him alJ these genllemen of the police, the *^carahtitien^^* and 
the soldiery, and said a few words to them of a kind that made them 
prick ap their ears. The next day ihere wag a general earthquake: 
patrols, troops, vedettes in every ditch and behind every w'all—tfiey 
drove him before them like a wild beast, through a whole province, 
hy day and by night, nii foot, on horseback, and by the telegraph. 
Still Cramigna slipped through their hands, and an-twered them with 
Volleys of shot when they trod loo closely on his heels. In the fields, 
tn the viUages, at the farms, heneaUi the houghs that overshadow 
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die tavern doots^ m every place of meeting, people talked of nothing 
but him, Graniignat and I hat furloua chase, that desperate flight. 

The carabimerts horses dropped down from sheer weariness, the 
worn-ont Aoldicr? flung ihemeelves to rest upon the ground in every 
stable, the patroU fell asleep as they walked. Only he^ Cramigno, 
was never weary, never slept, hut still fled oit^ elimbering up 
precipices, creeping among the com^ crawling on aU foure through 
the thickets of prickly pear, scrambling like a wolf dong the dry 
torrent-beds. The principal topic of eonveraatian among the goflsipa 
at the village doom was the conanmmg thirst that the hunt id 
cireature muat be enduring, down there on the vast, arid pbin, 
beneath the June snn. The idlers stood agape at the very thoughL 

Peppe, one of the handsomest girls of Licodia, was at this time 
about to be married to Master Fmu, suroarned the ^^Tallow'^candle.,’^ 
who owned eunny lands and had a bar mule in his stable, and was 
a 6nc young Idlow^ ^"beaullful as the sun,^ who could carry the 
banner of St. Margaret as straight as a pillar, without bending 
his back. Peppa^s mother wept for joy at the good luck tl^at had 
befallen her daughter^ and jpent her tiine in turning over the 
bride^s outfit as it lay in its trunk—“all of white stuff, tn fours,^ 
like that of a queen, and golden earrings that hung down to the 
shoulders, and gold rings lor aU the ten fingers^ she had as much 
gold as St, Margaret herself, and was to be married just about Sl 
M argaret^s Day^ which Id! in JunCt after the hay was cuL Every 
evening, '"Tallow-candle,” as he returned from the fields, would 
leave his tnule at Peppa^s door and come in to lell her that the 
crops were a joy to behold, if only Gramigna did not set fire to them, 
ihnt the com'bin behind the bed would not be large enough to hold 
all the grain that harvest, and that it seemed to him a thousand 
yean tiU the dme should come when he might lake hb bride home 
behind him on the bay mule. 

But one fine day Peppa said to him, “Let your mule he^fot 1 
will not marry you." 

Poor ^^aJlow^andle” stood sghastr and the old w'oinan began 
tearing her hair when she heard her daughter give up the bistt 
match la the village^ 

“I love Cramigna^" the girl said to her, “and 1 will marry no 
one eW.” 

“Ah meP^ the mother went crying about the house, her pray 
hair flying in the wind like a witches—“Ah me! that demon has 
got even in here and bewitched my daughter!” 
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Pcppa wemld reply, and htr eye wa* fixed and a# hard 
aa Bleel, **no^ he has not Iwn 

^Where have y*ii seen him^ tbcfl?^ 

"^1 have not &eej| hini, I have heard of him. But LbEten—I feel 
him, here, biuning me.” 

The affair made a stir in the village, though they tried to hush 
it up^ The gossips who had envied Peppa the prosperous crope^ 
>he bay mule, and the fine young fcUow who earried St. Margaret 
banner without bending his bach, now w^ent about teUing all tnaniicr 
of ugly tails—how Gramigna came to visit her by night in tha 
kitchen, and how' he bad been seen hiding under tlie bed. 

The poor mother had a lamp lighted ^for the sonla in purgatorVt" 
and the priest even came to the house and laid his stole upon Peppa^s 
heart, SO as to drive out that devil of a Gramigna, who had taken 
possession of it,. StiU she persisted in saying that Fhe did not even 
know ihe fellow by sight, but that ahe saw him at night in her 
dreams; and she rose e^'ery morning with parched lips, almost as 
though she too had suffered the burning thirst that he must be 
enduring^ 

Then the old w^oman shut her up in the house, that she might 
no longer bear them talk of Cramigna, and stopped op the very 
cracks in the door with pictures of the aaintEH But Peppa lUtened 
from behind the sacred images to what the people in the street 
were saying, and grew red and pale, as though the de^dl were 
blowing all the ffames of hell across her lace. At lost she heard 
ihetn say that GrsmigtiB had been brought to bay, among the 
prkkly-pear thickets of PaJagonia. 

"He kept up a two houre^ fire/* they said, ‘^and there ts one 
carabini^rt killed, and three soldiers and more are woundeiL But 
they sent such a hail of shot upon hiUL, that this time they found 
a pool of blood where he had stood." 

Then Peppa made the sign of the cross at her old wroman^s bed- 
aide^ and fliid through the window, 

Cramigna was umoog the prickly pears of Palagonia, for they 
bad not been able (o dislodge him from such a rabbit^warreOi 
Wounded and blood-stained, pale from a ^wo days* fast, burnt 
with fever, he stood there, his carbine leveled. 

When be saw her coming towards him, fearless and firm, through 
the thickets of prickly pear^ in the dim light of the dai^Ti^ he 
debated for a moment whether he should pull the triggen 

■"What do you wanl?^ he asked; ^Vhal have you come here for?" 
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have eome to be with you,” ihe replied, laoldng st him fixedly* 
“Are you Gramigna?” 

^Yes^ 1 aiD Gramigna. If you have come here after those twenty 
ounc^ ol the reward, yon have mistaken your rechoning.” 

I have coioe lo stay by you^^" she replied. 

“Gel you gonCr” Mt*d he; “yon cannot stay here* and I wiQ have 
no one with me. Jf yon have come after money, yon have made a 
mistake, 1 tell you; 1 have nothing—see; it is two days aince 1 
have even had a bit of bread.^ 

“I cannot go home again now*” ahe said; “the road is full of 
soldiers,’^ 

^* 00 ! What do I care for that? Every one for himself!” 

As she was turning awayi, like a dog driven off by kicks, he 
called after her:— 

“Look here* go and get me a flask of water from the torrctil 
down there; if you want to slay with me* you must risk your akin.” 

She went without a word; and when CraiDigna heard the fusilLadc, 
he laughed out, saying to himself, “That was meant for me!” 

But when he saw her return in a tittle while, pale and hleeding, 
with the flask on her arm* first he tore it from her, and drank so 
long and deep a drought that his very breath failed him* and then 
—“Did you iscape it?” he asked; "how did you manage?” 

“The soldier* were on the opposite bank, and cm this side the 
bushes were thick.” 

“But thev put a bullet into you? Your clothes are stained with 
blood.” 

“Yea.” 

“^ere are you wounded?” 

“In the shoulder.” 

"That's no matter—you can atill walk.” 

So he suffered her to slay with him. She followed him, bare^ 
footed, all torn and feverish from her wound; she would go hunting 
after a Hask of water or a crust of bread for him, and when she 
relumed empty-handed, amid the voMoya of shot, her lover, devoured 
by Hunger and thirst, would beat her* At last, one nigbt when the 
moon shone brightly through the thirketa of prickly peai, Cramigna 
Huid, **They are coming,” and made her stand with her back 
against a rock at the bottom of a cleft; then he Bed in the opponito 
direction. 

The shots echoed nearer and nearer among the bushes, and 
the darkness was lighted up by sudden bursts of flame. Ail at once 
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Peppo heard a trampling close by, and Crunigaa reappeared, 
dragging himself along, with one leg broken, h> that he had lo 
prop himself against the shoots of the prickly pear to reload hb 
carbinCe 

i* ovcr^^ htt said; they will take me,” 

And what froze h<rr Wood more dian all was the glitter in his 
eye, that made him look like a madman. Then, when he fell like 
a log upon the dead branches^ the soldiers were upon him, all at 
once. 

Next day they dragged him on a cart through the streets of the 
Village, mangled and bleeding. The crowd that pressed, round to 
gaze at him, laughed when they saw how smal) and pale and 
ugly he was, like a clown. It was for him that Peppa had left Master 
Fiim^ the “Tallow-candle”! 

"TallowMzandJe"^ went away and hid himself, as though it 
were his part to be ashamed. 

And Peppa was led along betwecfi the soldiers, handcuffedi as 
if she too bad been ft ibief—she, who bad as rnneh gold as 5t# 
Margaret. 

Her poor mother had to sell aD ihc “white atur^ of the bridal 
outfit, and the golden earringB, and the rings for the ten lingers, to 
pay lav^ats for her daughter, and get her home again once more, 
pwr^ sickly, and shame-faced-—ugly^ too, now, Like Gramigna, and 
With Graznigna s child upon her bosom. Yet when she was restored 
to her at the end of the trial, the old woman recited ihe “Ave Maria” 
there in the bare and fa&t-darkcning barrack-mom, among all the 
carabinieri; it woa as though they had given her back a treasure 

to her, the poor old woman who had nothing else in the worlds 
and she wept like a fountain for |oy. 

Bat Peppa seemed to have no more tears left, and she spoke 
HCTer ft word; tior did the village folk over see her again, though 
the two women had to work with their hands for ibcir daily bread. 
People said that Peppa bad learnt her Trade, there in the woodt 
nnd that ahe went ouE thieving by night. In reality, she sat crouching 
in the Corner of the kitchen, like a wild beast, and only left it when 
her old woman was dead of hard work, and she had to acU the 
house. 

“D» you see now!” the *Ta]|aw-«and]e'' Mid to her, for he loved 
her still, *'{ could crush your heed between two utones for all the 
harm you have done to yoDisetf and others 

“It it true,” Peppa Diuwered, “1 know it. It wu the will of Cod.” 
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Wheo die house and her few Tcmainlng goods and chattels were 
soUt die village h^ nighty hs she had come—without turning 

back to give one look at the roof beneath which she had slept so 
Igjig—jud went away with her boy to do the will ol Cod in the 
cUyi near the prison where Cramigfia was shut up. 

She could oiJy see the dark shutters upon the greats silcot face 
of the huiiding, and when she stood looking at it, trying to make 
out where he might be^ the sentries drove her away^ At lost they 
told her that for some time back he had no longer been there—that 
they had taken him away over the eea, handcuffed, and with hiA 
wallet about his neck. 

She said nothing. She never left ihe place, because she did not 
know where to go^ and no one was expecting her anywhere. She 
made shift to live, doing jobs for the soldiers aud the jailers, as 
if she heiscif were a part of that great, dark silent building; and 
for the corahimeri^ who had taken Cramigna from her, there among 
the prickly'pKa r ihlckelat and had broken his leg with gim^hotiT 
she felt a sort of r^peclful tendemesa—ati animal admiration fat 
strengthp 

On holidays, when she saw them with their plumes and their 
glittering epaulettes^ stiff and straight in their gala uniforms, she 
devoured them with her eyes; and she was alwa)^ about the barracka^ 
flwceptng out the halls and polishing the boots, so that Uiey nJet 
named her “the dust^llollt of the carabinieri*' 

Only when, at night fall, she saw them load their gurte and go 
out, two by two, with their trousers turned up, and revolvers slung 
across their chests^ or when they mounted their horses, under the 
great lantern that gleamed upon the muzzles ol the carbines, and 
she heard the trampling of the horses’^ boo fa and the clink of the 
scabbards die away in the darkness, then she would turn pale and 
shiver as she closed the stable dourSf, And when her little one played 
with the rest in the great square bclore the prison running in 
and out among the soldien^ legs, and the other children would cal) 
after him , “The son of Gramigaa!—the sou of Gramigna!" then 
she would fly into a rage and pursue dicing pelting them with stones^ 
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THE MILL 

Slowly ID the deptliB of the nig^lit tho windirull tiiriis. 
Under a EouilHrr, melonchi/ly sky 
It tnma and luriu^ and its wind^bamt canvas moans 
A sad and wom and beavy lullaby. 


Since the dawn its arms, like arms in supplication. 
Have stretched out and have faUefi, and they will 
Fall on and pa across the darkened air 
And weary nature slumbering now and stilly 


A cheerleaa winter night broods over the hamlEt, 
The weary clouds are restleas overhead; 

And along the thickets that gather up their shadowSf 
The pathways point a horiron that is dead. 

Under a rim of earth, a few beechen shanties 
Wretchedly huddle in a miserable ronad; 

A brass lamp that is hanging from the ceiling 
Speckles w ith light the window and the ground * 

And across the wide field, and the slumbering v^oid 
They hold—puny hovels—with the blinking eye* 

Of their broken panes with the ragged curtain^ 

The old mill that lums and^. weorj'p turna, and die*. 
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THE POOR 


There are poor aqiili 
Where tears are j^tarred 
And paJe aa st^^nes 
]□ a ^aveyard. 

There are poor badta 
Weighed down with ills 
Like the rooh» of hovels 
In Ihe hills. 

There are poor hands 
Like leavra the wind wore* 

Like yellow* dying leaves 
By the door. 

There are poor eyes 
Humble and kind and warm. 

Sadder than the eyes of beasts 
Beneath the storm- 

There are poor folk 

With movements forbearing and wonij 

On whom misery battens— 

Wherever men are bom- 


PIOUS EFENINGS 

To farthest off the sun at setting sheds 
Ihe haircloth of its silence and its calm; 

On Byzantine backgrounds carefully it spreads 
All things as clearly as a quiet psaim- 

The downpour slashed the air with blades of hail 
And now the heavens shine like a sanctuary; 

It is the hour when the western fires fail. 

When the day's gold and the twilightV aUver vary. 

Nothing stirs on the horizon^ unless it he 
An infinite giant march of oaks in the gloom* 
Stretching beyond the farms one just can see^ 
Along the fallow fields and the comers of broom- 
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The trees mqve on—lu mortuiirjr friary 
Pass by* and twilight weiglis upon their bnndo^ 

Aa the Jong troop penitents nspirea 
On piJgrimage to ancicnl holy Jands. 

And os the road leads upward to the alcy. 

Where the setting aun far peony petals strews* 

To 9 ^ those long hare trees* to see those monks pass by* 
Yon^d ®ay they were setting out tonight, by twos* 

Toward their God who fills the heavens with sprinkled gold{ 
And the stars* gleaming high ahead of them* 

Are each die light of a candle that they hold 
Of which we cannot flee the towering stem. 


PAUL VERLAINE 

PAUL ^^JlLATNE (French, 1B44-1896), Chirl figqxe la the French Syinhclirt 
MowHntnt. Poetic dcHca<]ant of BaudcJairc. Bfgsii coma- u middle-^lnfifl 
Left vife Id TfjiJici^dLaa with RiniibaiKii- Died in piiaer^ iJid painty^ 
Major voiuoies: Fite$ Aemonevj wiu par<tl^ JUr iSaane dkoftjwn. 

Hu life and legend almoftt ns influcDtiaJ hit AcluaJ work. 


MYSTIC TtFILICffT 

Memory' with the twilight 
Flushes and trembles on the horiion 
Of hope that soars with a high light* 

Recoils, coUecta, and Hies on 
like a niysterioiis valley dp 
Which many a llaiLnling Hower-^ 

Tulip, lily* buttercup— 

Thrusts forth in a bower 
Where the poLson-pcrfunie stilly— 

Buttercupp ltd ip* and lily— 

In a ghoatly, wdrd, and wry light 
With my reason, soul and senses strewn, 

Blends in an unbounded swoon 
Mcroor)^ with die twilight. 
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STREETS 


Let m dance! 

Surpassingly I loved her eyea, 
Q*arer Uian the starry ^kies; 

] loved their swift surprise* 

Let us danoel 

She had such wild way»t truly 
A sweetheart most unruly; 

And she took life so coolly- 

Lei us dance! 

Bui beyond these memories start 
The kisses her flower-lips dart* * ■ * 
Since she is dead to my heart. 

Let m dance! 

I recall, still I recall 
Pensive hour^ at evenfalh 
And they are best of alL 
Let i|B duncel 


MY FAMILIAR DREAM 

I often have the queer and radiant dream 

Of an unknown woman I love, and who loves me, 

Who never will be wholly as before, nor seem 
Quite other ; who loves, and probes my mystery. 

She understands me; my translucent heart— 

Only for her, alas!—-quite plain appears. 

Only for her; and the dampness that will start 
On my brow, she alone can dry it with her (ears. 

Is she blondci brunette^ nr red-haired? [ do not know- 
Her name? I retnernber it is resonant and sweet 
As those of lovers life has beaten low. 
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Her look h i» the l(>ak ui a atatue'i head. 

And for her voice, where catm and sorrow meet* 

She has ihc tone of loved ones who are dead. 

WOMAN AND CAT 

She was play'mg with her cat; 

They were enraptured who aa w 
The white hand and the white paw 
In their evening &oLic-pat. 

It hid— 0 innocent gazer!— 

Under black silken veils 
Murderous agate nails 
Clear and sharp as a razor. 

She too was compact of sweets. 

Withholding her steely claws; 

Bat the devil^s eye has no beam .«. 

And in her boudoir, when the dark meels 
Her airy laughter* and withdrawn,— 

Four pointa of phosphortis gleam« 

THE SONG Of THE INGENUES 

We are the ingenues— 

Blue ey'Efl, long hair, sweet looks— 

Who live with rainbow dews 
In seldom read books. 

We set forth intertwined, 

And the day no purer seems 
Than the depths of our mind 
And our azure dreams; 

And we romp through the fields. 

Where oqr happy cjIU f 
Till day to du^ yields—^ 

Chasing butterflies. 
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And a Bhephcrdtaa^ baanet 
Screeni our £af;e from sirong Ught, 
And our gown —hcc upon it— 

Is imrnaculnte white. 

Cavaliers of romances 
Who caplare die sLieft 
Shower iheir gUncca* 

GredingBt and sighs. 

Blit in vain their romantic 
Stir, their fine Rirls— 

Before the gigantic 
Guardian^ oilr skirts. 

And our free la lighter faJli 
At the ImaglnatiDa 
Of these ding-lo-the^walSs— 
Though at times a sensation 

Stirs the frock that covers 
Our heart that preens 
To know we're the fntitt^ lovers 
Of libertines. 


YOVNCUNGS 

High heels in a struggle with a long skirt. 

As the wind roused or as the land lay^ 

Twinkled a glimpse above, if we were aleit^—■ 
Intercepted!—and we loved that gujy play. 

Sometimes the sting of an Insect holder 
Than we, sought a fair neck to scrutinUe* 

And there was the sadden lightning of a shoulder 
And that feast overwhelmed our young fools* eyes- 

Twilight came, an uncertain autuuinaL glow: 

The fair ones, clinging dreamily to our arms. 
Spoke words that were so spedous and so low 
TTiat our souls forever hold ihcir eager qualms. 
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CAViTRI 


Mahabkaraiia 

To ftave her husbundf CavitriV doep vow bids 
Her fttandf ivhilc three dayis and three nights unroll, 
Erectf nor move JitniiSf body^ tior eyelidUr^— 

Rigiih Vyaca tell* us, aa a pole. 

Neither your cruel raya, Curya, nor the awoon 
Chandra apread* over the suminita of the moon 
Can iveaken^ aa yotir mighty sphere* revolve^ 

That glorious woman's flesh nor her resolve. * * * 

Shotild forgetfulness with blaciL, bleak treachery 
Or lean^faced envy toward me incline, 

Impassive m Cavitri may 1 be. 

And in my soul as lofty a design^ 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 

The sky, above the roof. 

Is so blue and so calm! 

The tree above the roof 
Crfldia its palm. 

The bell, in the sky we watcEt^ 

Qtiietly rings; 

A bird on the tree we wateh, 

Mournfully sings. 

Lord, O Lord, life is here 
Gently fluttering down. 

That peaceful stir we hear 
Comes from the town. 

—What have you done, you there 
Endlessly weeping; in sooth. 

What have yon done, yon there, * 

With your youth? 
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AUTUMN SONG 


The he«vy thrall 
Of the BobbinfS call 

Of ihefalJ 

Weighs, nor departs^ 
y Le heart's 

PalL 

Orercome 
And dumbt 
As the hours creep 
1 see the haic 
Of oldeu days 
Aud weep« 

And 1 go away 
The wind's prey, 

Id barren, bncf 
Whirl hither and yon 
like a wan 
Dead leaf. 


JULES VERNE 

JULES VERNE (Fremdi, lfl2&-1905>. Tbe fstber ef sdiEMe Bclion. BcfHn 
{^eet u opera hbnuUi till he ducofered gHl far imsaicinE idventorw of the 
ftttnrt Hi* work* art ctUl read with eqicrtaiiiiitttit, especUhir Tm<mr 
wid Lfogatt ^nder tht S«t md ^rowsd the WuTt4 w Eightf Dttys^ 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 

Aho now^ how ean I retrace the impression left upon me by that 
walk under the waLcm? Words are unpotent to relate such wonders! 
Captain Nemo walked m front, Ms eonipanions followed some steps 
behind. Conseil and I remained near each other, as if an eichange 
of words had heed possible through our mclalitc eases. 1 no longer 
felt the wejghi of my elolhing^ or my of my reservoir of air. 
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or of mj' thick Jidmcl, in the midsl of which my head rattled like 
An Almond m its shell. 

The light, which lit the Mil thirty feel below the *urfiice of the 
weati, astonished me l>y its power. The solar ravs shone through 
the watery mass easily and diasipaled all color. lUid I clearly dl*. 
Unguiahed objects at a distance of a hmidred and fifty yards. 

j*)* j j ■* darkened into fine gradations of ultra-marine, 

and faded into vague obscurity. Truly this water which surrounded 
me was but another air denser than the terrestrial atmosphere but 
^mofit as transparent. Above me was the calm surface of the sea. 
We were walking on fine, even sand, not wrinkled, as on a flel 
shore, whitA retains the impression of tlie blllowB. Thb dazziing 
carpet, really a reflector, repelled the rays of the sun with wonderful 
intensity which accounted for the vibration which penetrated everv 
atom of liquid. Shall I be believed when 1 say that, at the depth of 
thirty feet, I could see as If I was in broad daylight? 

' a quarter of an hour 1 trod on this sand aowrn with the 
impalpable dnsl of shells. Tbe hull of the “Nautilus,” resembling a 
long ^oal, disappeared by degrees; but its lantern, when darkness 
should overtake us io the waters, would help to guide us on board 
by its distinct rays. Soon forms of objecu outlined in the dLsLance 
were discemible. [ recognised magnificent rocks, hung with a 
tapestry of locphytes of the most beautiful kind, and I was at 
first struck by the peculiar effect of this medium. 

it was then ten in the morning, tbe ravs of the sun struck the 

oblique'angle, and at the touch 
of their light, decomposed by refracdon as through a prism, flowers, 
rocks, plants, shells, and polypi were shaded at tbe edges by the 
seven solar colors, ft was marvelous, a feast for the eyes, this 
complkation of colored tinto, a perfect kaleidoscope of green, yellow, 
orange, viole^ indigo, and blue; In one word, the whole palette of 
an emhuBiaslie colorist! Why could I not eonununicate to Conseil 
tile lively sensations which were mounting to my bruin, and rival 
him in eiprcssions of admiration? For aught f knew. Captain 
Nemo and his companion might be able to exchange thoughts by 
incBM of signs previously agreed upon. So for want of belief. I 
talked t* myself; 1 deeJaimed In the copper Li>it which covered mf 
head, iherehy expending more air in vain words Lhan perhapai 
ejcpedienL 

Varioiii kinds of isia. dusters of pure tuft-coral, prickly fungi, 
and anemones, formed a bnJJioDt garden of flowers, enameled with 
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porpluta;, decked with their ef blue lentadeg^ aea-stam 

studding the sandy baUom^ tttgether with asterophytotia like 6ne 
lace cmbroiilered by the hands of naiads; i^hose Festoons were 
waved hy the gentle undulations caused by our walk. It was a. real 
grief to me to crush under iny feet the bfilUani speclraena of moUuses 
which strewed the ground by thousandsi of hanunerbeadst donneiffi 
[veritable boninding shells) ^ of stairca-W^ and red hclmet-slielk 
angel-wings, and many others produced by this inexhauslible ocean. 
But wc wero hounid to walk, so we went on^ whilst abos'c our Heacb 
waved shoals of physalides^ leaving their tentacles lo float Ln their 
train, medusae whose unihrellas of opal or rose'plnk, cscaloped with 
a band cf bliie^ sheltered us from the rays of the aun and fiery 
pelagian which, in the darkness, would have strewn our path with 
phosphorescent UghL 

All these wonders 1 saw in the space of a quarter of a milCj 
scaredy stopping, and following Captain Nemo,, who beckoned me 
on hy dgna. Soon the nature of the soil changed; to the sandy plain 
succeeded an eicterit of sliniy mud^ which the Americans call ‘^ooec,” 
composed of equal parts of silicious and calcareous shells. then 
traveled over a plain of sea-weed of wild and luxuriant vegetatioo. 
This sward was of close texture^ and soft to the feclni and rivalled the 
softest carpet woven by the hand of nian+ But whilst verdure was 
spread at our feet, it did not abandon our head^. A light network 
of marine plants, of that ineithaustible family of sea-weeds of which 
more than two thousand kinds are known, grew on the surface of 
the water. I saw long ribbons of fucus Boating, some globubr, 
others tuberous, laurencisc and dadoslephi of tnost delicate foliage, 
and some rhodomtmlA^ palmatic, resombling the fan of a cactus. I 
noticed that the green plants k^ipt nearer the lop of the sea whilst 
the red were at n greater deplh, leaving to the black or brown 
hydrophytes the care of forming gardens and parleirea in the 
remote beds of the ocean. 

We had <[ui!ted the “Nautilus^ about an hour and a hjdh It was 
near noon; I knew by the perpendicularity of the suu s rnys, which 
were no longer refracted. The magical colors disappeared by degrees, 
and the shades of emerald and sapphire were effaced. We walked 
with a regular step, which rang upon the ground with astonishing 
intensity; the Hlighleat noise was transmitted with a quickness to 
which the ear is unaccustomed on the earth; indeed, water is a 
lictler conducior of sound lhan air, in the ratio of four to one- At 
ihis period the earth sloped downward; the light look a uniform 
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tinL We were al a deptli of a buodred and five ^ards mi iwen^r 
indies, undergoing a pressure of mh atmospheres. 

At this depth I could still see the rays of the sun, though feebly; 
to their intetise bTiIiiHnqy had succeeded n reddi^ IwiLight, the 
lowest state between day and night; and we cotdd still see well 
enough. 


FRANCOIS VILLON 


FRANCOIS MLLON ^Kreqch, ec. 1431^1465?). One of tbc hnahseai nmra cf 
med^vsl Franny. Wmlied by debauchery, jail and tnunre, be waa neaianced 
Co d^atii, then banblied, Khi total Wot It; Le P^tif Tesfmtnf^ Le Grwtd 
m€nt and sooie 40 shorter ijoemsu He cryitilliied vivid pereeptloiia of life** 
pleaaurei and ntuifek 


BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LADIES 

Tell me where* in whnt land of shade, 

Bldea fair Flora of Rome, and where 
Are Thais and Archipiadef 
ConaiDs-gennan of beauty rare* 

And Echo, more than mortal fair, 

Thai, when one calls by river-flow 
Or marish, aaswers out of the air? 

But what is becocue of last ycar\ snow? 

Where did the leamM Helosa vade. 

For whose sale Abdard might not spare 
{,Snch dole for love on him was laid) 

Manhood to lose and a cow] to wear? 

And where is the queen who willed whilere 
That Buridan, tied ip a sack, should go 
Floating down Seine from the [mret atair? 

But whal is become of last yearns anow? 

Blai>che, too, the lily-white queen, that made 
Sweet music as if ahe a siren were; 

Broad-foot Bertha; and Joan the maid* 
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The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive to Rouen and burned her there; 

Beatrix* Eremburge, Alya,—lo! 

Where are tbey^ Virgin debonair? 

But what is become of last year'* snow? 

ENVOI 

Prince^ you may quesdou how they fare 
This week* or liefer Uiis year, I trow: 

Still shall Ihe answer this burden bear. 

But wbal is become of last yearns snow? 

BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LORDS 

Where is Calixlus, third of the name, 

That died in the purple whiles ago. 

Four years sinoe he to the dar came? 

And the King of Aragoa, Alftmao? 

The Duke of Bourbon, sweet of show. 

And the Duke Arlhar of Brittaine? 

And Charles the Seventh, the Good? Heigho! 

But where is the doughty Charlemaine? 

Likewise the King of Scots* whose shame 
Was the half of his face (or folks say so), 

VermeQ as amethyst held to the flame, 

From chin to forehead all of a glow? 

The King of Cyprus* of friend and foe 
Renowtied; and the gentle King of Spain, 

Whose name, God ^ield me, I do uol know? 

But where is the doughty Charlemaine? 

Of many more might I ask the seme* 

Vifho are but dust that the breezes blow; 

But [ desist, ft^r none may claim 
To stand against Efealh, that lays ell low. 

Yet one more question before I got 
Where is Lancelot, King of Bchaine? 

And where are his valiant anostors* trow? 

But where is the doughty Charlemaine? 
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E.WOI 


\a Du Cuesclin^ ihe Breton prow ? 

Where Auvergnc^a Dauphin^ and where again 
The Late good dulce of Alen^on? Lot 
But where ia the doughty Charlemamc? 

VILLOiYS EPITAPH 

The following is the epitaph, in ballad iorm, that Vilton made 
for himBelf and hia companions, expecting no better than to be 
hanged bi ihcLr company^ 

Brotliera, that after us on life remaint 

Harden your hearts againat us not as alone; 

For, if to pity ua poor wights you^re faiti^ 

God shall the rather grant you benison. 

You see ua six^ the gibbet here upon: 

As for the flesh that we too well have fed-^ 

T'is all devoured and roUixl, shred by shred. 

Let none make merry of our piteous case, 

Whose crmdblmg hones the life long since hath Bed; 

The rather pray^ God grant us of His grace! 

Yea, we conjure you, look not with disdain. 

Brothers, on us, though w'e to death were done 
By justice* Well, you know the saving grain 
Of sense spring not in ei^ery mother^ son: 

Commend ns, therefore, now wc^re dead and gone, 

To Christ, the Son of Mary*s maidcfibcad, 

That He leave not His grace on ua to shed 
And save us from the nether torturt>plac«. 

Let no one harry tks: forsooth wc^re sp^: 

The rather pray^ Cod grant us of His grace! 

We are whiles scoured and sodden of the rain 
And whites burnt up and blackened of the eun: 

Corbies and pyrts have our eyes outa^en 

And plucked our beard and hair out^ one f>y one. 

Whether by night or day? rest have we none; 
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Now here, now UierCt as the wind shlfti its stead, 
Wc swio^ and creak and rattle overhead^ 

No ihtrtible dinted tike our bird-pocked lace. 
Brothers^ have heed and shun the life we led: 
The rather pray* God grant ua of his gracci 

Ei^yoi 

Prince Je4U9t over aU empowered* 

Let tu not fail into the Place of Dreadt 
But all ottr reckoning with the Fiend efface- 
Folk, mock vs not that are forspent and dead: 
The rather pray^ God grant ua of His grace! 


VIRGIL 

VIRGIL (Latin, 70^19 Didactic jwet. bcaTily (matnife of die Qmki. 
The Acntid, glorifriaff ihc Linh of Rome, derive# tram ffonwr^a epic^ but 
rrmaiiid most iinpouDG work of Lai in litEfature. Hi* puLriotwm roinifeflr in tbo 
Ceo/jicj, bU 3ovp of ihe rural in the early 


ECLOGUE IVi *THE MESSlAIf' 

Sicilian Muset begin a loftier strain I 

Tho^ lowly ahrubs, and trees that shade the plain. 

Delight not all I Sicilian Muse, prepare 
To make the vocal woods deserve a coiiBurs care- 
The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes. 

Renews its finished course^ Salornian times 
RoQ round again; and mighty years, begun 
Frcm their first orh, in radiant circles run. 

The base degenerate iron oflspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends^ 

O chaste Lucina* speed the mothers pains. 

And haste the glorious birth 1 thy own Apollo reigns! 

The lovely boy* with his auspicious face* 

Shall Paliio’s consulship and triumph grace. 

Majestic months set out with him !o ihfir appointed race« 
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The father boniEhcd virtue fthall rcetore; 

And crtmes shall threat the guilty world no tnoie. 

The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes scon, and gods and heroes sea 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind. 

And with paternal virtues rule mankiniL 
Unbidden li^rth shall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs (the promise of spring) ^ 

As her first offerings to her inf an I king. 

The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward speed. 

And lowing herds secure from lions fceiU 

Ilia cradle shall with rising Bowers be crowned: 

The serpenl^s brood shall die; the sacred ground 
Shall Weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear; 

Kach common hush shall Syrian roses wenTii 
Bui when heroic verse his youth shall raise^ 

And form it to hereditary praise. 

Unlabored harv ests shall the fields adont, 

And clustered grapes shall blush on e%'ery thorn; 

The knoltefl oaks shall sbowem of honey weep. 

And thro^ tlie matted grass the liquid gold shall creeps 
Yet of old fraud some footsteps ahall remain: 

The merchant still shall plow the deep for gain; 

Great ciUes shall with walls be compassed round, 

And sharpened shares shall vex the fniltful ground; 
Another Tipbys shall new seas explore; 

Another Argo land the chiefs upon the Iberian shore; 
Another Helen other w'ars create, 

And greot Achilles urge the Trojan fate* 

But when to ripened manhood he shall grow, 

"Hie greedy sailor shall the seas forego; 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware^ 

For every soil shall every product bear* 

The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin; 

No plow shall hurt the glebe, no pruning hook the vine; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colors shina, 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, or unhorrowed gold, 

Beneath his pompons Beece shall proudly sweat; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat. 
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The Fflles, when they ifiU happy vrth have spiin^ 

Shall blew the secred dew, and bid It sinoDliily mo* 

Mature In years, to ready honora move* 

0 of celestial seed! 0 foster son of Jovel 
See, laboring Nature calis ihec to snstaift 
The nodding frame of heavoi, ami earthy and main! 

See to ihetr base reAlored, earlh, seas, and air; 

And joyful agea, from behindt in crowding ranks appear* 

To sing ihy praise, would Heaven my breath prolong. 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 

Not Thracian Orpheus should Irartecend my iaya^ 

Nor LiitUB crowned W'ith nev^er-fading baya; 

Tho* each his heavenly parent should inspire i 
The Mum instruct the voice, and Pheehus tune the lyre- 
Should Pan contend in verseT and thou my theintt 
Arcadian judges ahooid their god condemo* 

Begin, auspicious boy, to cast about 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, tby mother single out: 

Thy mother well deserves that short delight. 

The nauseous qualms of ten long months and travel to nequitoi 
Then smile: the frowning infantas doom ia road; 

No god shall crown the board, nor gcnldeas bless the bed* 


VALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 

WALTHER VON DER VOCELWEIDE fAu»tri*ii, to. 1170*1230). Didiclio 
WADderide Mini sinBer of Middle Ages. Hii ■ceompli.lmieats iiuJudei 
rcliiidtdi end l*v* sones- Chiinpi<»n«l Cerpon independmee d ridpal cUImi^ 
iliDUBfa bi* pdOiiMl aUdgunce shifted with hii patrimm a* w* tumnn ol 

the IldiMv 

MOURNINGS 

To me 15 barred the door of joy and ease. 

There stand I oa an orphan, lone, forlorn. 

And nothing hoots me that I frequent knock- 
Strange that on every hand the shower ahonld falk 
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AnJ not on? charing drop abouM reach la me! 
On all around the gen^roiia Austrian's gifte^ 
Gladd niug the land, like genial raSn descend: 

A fair and gay adorned mead is he. 

Whereon are gathered of the sw^test Oowera: 
Wotild that his rich and ever gen’rous hand 
Might stoop !o pluck one little leaf for me* 

So might 1 filly praise a scene so fair! 


Fain (conid it be) would I a home obtain^ 

And warm me by a hearth'Side of ruy owrti 
Then, then, Td fling aEvouT the sweet bmda’ atrain. 
And fields and flowers* as ! have whilome done ; 
And paint in song the lily and the rose 
That dwell upon Act check who smiles on me. 

Bnl lone I Htray—no home its comfort aIiowb: 
Ah^ luckless man! fitiU doomed a gneit to be! 


A mournful one am above whose head 

A day of perfect bliss hath nei'er past; 

Whatever joyn my soul have ravished, 

Soon waa the radiance of those joys oWcast+ 

And none can show me that suibstantial pleasure 
Which wiit not pass sway like bloom from flowers; 
Therefore, no more my heart auch joys shall treasurCf 
Nor pine for fading sweets and fleeting hours. 


Ah! where are hours departed fled? 

Ifl life a dream, or true indeed? 

Did ail my heart bath fashioned 
From fancy^s visitings proceed? 

Yes! I have slept; and now unknown 
To me the things beat known before: 

The land, the people, once mine own,^ 

Where are they?—they are here no more: 
My boyhood's friends, aU aged, worn, 
Despoiled the woods, the fields, of home. 
Only the Btream Bows oa forlorn; 

(Alas! that e*er such change should come!) 
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And he who knew me once so well 
Siilutes me now one estranged: 

The very earth to me can idl 

Of naught but things perverted, changed: 
And when I lotJM on other daysi 
That passed nye a& the dashing oars 
The surface of the chcean raise, 

Ceasdess my heart its fate deplores* 


MAY A^^D HIS LADY 


When from the sod the flow’rets spring, 

And Bmile to meet the bright ray^ 

When hirdfl their sweetest carols sing 
In all the morning pride of May, 

What lovelier than the prospect there? 

Can earth boast anything more fair? 

To me tt seems an almost heaven, 

So beauteous to my eyes that vision bright b given* 


But when a lady, chaste and fair, 

Noble, and clad in rich attire. 

Walks ibrough the throng with gracious air» 

As Eim that bids the ^ara retire,— 

Then, where are bU ihy boastings. May ? 

What hast thou beautiful and gay 
Compared with that supreme delight? 

We Leave thy lovelieat flowers, and watch that lady brighL 


Wouldst thou believe me,—come and place 
Before thee ail thia pride of May; 

Then look hut on my lady’s face, 

And, which U beat and brightest? say: 
For me, how soon (if choice were mine) 
This would ! take, and that resign! 

And say, ^*Thou^ sweet thy beauties. May I 
rd rather forfeit all than lose my lady gay." 
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THE WREATH 


^Ledy^" I saitl, ^this garland weml 
For ihou wilt wear it gracdiiLly; 

And on thy brow ’twiU lit so fair, 

And thou wLlt dance so light and Iree; 

Had I a thousand gems^ on thee. 

Fair one! their brijliaot light should shtne: 
Would’at thou such gift accept from nje+— 
Oh, doubt me not,—it should be thine. 

“I^dy^ 90 beautifo] thou art. 

That 1 on thee the wreath bestow, 

TTifl the best gift I can iitipart; 

But whiter, rosier flowers, I know. 

Upon the distant plain ihey^re springing. 
Where beatiteously their heads they rear. 
And birds their sweetest songs are ringing: 
Come! let us go and pluck them iberc.” 

She took the beauteous wreath 1 chose. 

And like a child at praises glowing. 

Her cheeks blushed cfinvon as the rose, 

When by the anow-white lily growing! 

But all from those bright eyes eclipse 
Received^ and then, my toil to pay^ 

Kind^ precions words fell from her lips; 

What more than this I shall not say. 
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WANG WEI 

WANC WEt (OuneM. <a. 7 WT 60 ), LeuliiiR Snug luuijwpe pilftler. Aim 
d^wut Biiddliut M wtU u ftiKcwfiti polillc'iwi+ Sn Shih Mid pI liipis "Tt®® 
{« piiatlng in hit poettr tunl iHwttr in liit Nnled for bis fpui-ltM 

cAu«A^Au pwKiSh 


BEST HAPPINESS OF ALL 

I am old wid I am Irared^ I was nwer very wise and my mind 
has not ever walked miieii further than my feet. Only my forest, 
wy forest , „ , I go back and back to wander there. 

The blue fingers of the moon play on my old lute diere. The wind 
ecatters the clouds there and conies dowri to flutter my robe. 

You ask me what is the best happiness of all? In the forest it is 
sweet to hear a girl singing on the path, after she has slopped to 
ask her way* and thanked yon with s smile* 


THE PEACH GARDEN 


The fisherman's boat is carried away along the water hugging 

the spring hills; ^ ^ ^ 

By two banks the peach blossom marks the limits of an ancient 

ferryi ^ 

The fisherman sits gazing at the pitik blossoms regardless of the 


distance^ 

Drifting to the end of a green monnlain stream, careleia of where 
he goes. 
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A nflrrow powgc iji the mountains leads by secret detours to 
the begmuing of an open bay. 

There the hills open out on a vast exparrse of flat land: 

He approach^ it and U ia a village of 1000 homes scattered amid 
Howera and bamboo. 

The stranger beidns io distinguish the speech of the Han dvuasiy. 
TJic^ who dwelt there had not changed the fashion of their doth« 
since the days of Qi’in^ 

These village dwellers lived together at the source of the Wu 
Ling River; 

They had Red away from the world to live the lives of peasant. 
The moon is bright underneath the pines, 

Shining on their quiet windows; 

The Bun rises; dogs bark and chlckois crow* 

The inhahitants are startled to hear a man has come from the 
world of men, 

And vie with each other in hospitality. 

They compete to invite him into their houses and ask him whence 
he has come. 

Whm morning comes they sweep away the fallen flow-ers and open 
the village gates. 

When night falls hshermen and woodcutters come home hy way 
of the stream. 

Once upon a lime these people, seeking a place of refuge, left their 
fellow men^ 

Thei- sought to obtain immortality and they did not go back, 
fn among the ravines and gorges what could they know of the 
affairs of the world? 

All they c^uld see of the world were distant clouds and hills. 

Their visitor did not suspect this was a holy placet unknown to 
mortal men; 

His earthly heart had not extinguished earthly desires and he 
thought of hia native home. 

Once out of ihc cave he does not mind that he is separated front 
it by bills and water. 

{^’hen once again) he leaves his family to go on the same long 
journey. 

He says to himself, T have been there before^ I cannot miss the way. 
How should he know that the mountainB and ravines hod all changed ? 
He con only remember ihot on the former occasion he plunged 
deep into ihe hills 
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Where Tnoanlaiii rivulets meandeied to and fro, leadung him to 

(Agrirl 'the spring ■» here and everyvhere peach fiowers stain 

the vfaler, , , . ^ i-. 

But he cannot trace the way to the land of unmortalily, 

W'here BhoU He hunt for it now? 


ON A DARK AUTUMN IN A HILL HVT 

On the empty hill new rain he$ fallen; 

Out of the dusk comes the autumn* 

The bright moon shines forth betvreen the pines. 

Above the rocks flows the clear stream, , - 

Babel in the bamboos proclaims the washing girla are returning 

home, , , , 

The lotus swing beneath the fisherman * boat, 

The fragrance of spring sighs^ and expires. 

How can we detain it before it goea? 


JAKOB WASSERMANN 

JAKOB WASSEHMANN ia73-lM4), Problem 

pie, p 1 »«s -ad ch»ra=i«* ( 5 *™ hi* 

I hi. youth, li-dlr wailrd in Ansi™. N« 

Hi. most Eucewrful nereh Tft. r-rhT. /U«faa. Others: TAe Cow. 

Doctor JCff/WiWU. 

THE BEAST 

lx one of the former capitals of ccoteal Geimany great labour ri^^ 
which the cititens rtill recnll with horror broke oat m the w^ 
of the revolution. Thousands of striking lahourcrm gathered in moU 
and marched, on that misty February morning. hi^sj 

strerts of the inner city. The jeermg rabble, usually idle all t^ 
time, joined them, and the deploying pol^ was si»n no lo^« 
able to cope with the threatening throng. The iron shultem rattl^ 
Sown over the displays in the shop-windows; caffe and i^aur^b 
were locked in panicky haste; hou« doom wem 

cgrioui and terrified faces appeared at t e audible 

idionling and wbLsllmg of the approaching mas«a became audible. 
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These hrokt iheir way like an imstEmined flonsd; stones were hurled 
at the hoiifles and smaihed the windoii's. Here and there a shot was 
fired. The constabulary forte aaw itself reduced lo lake measures 
of defense and^ prepnred to resist the mob with sabres and cLuh^, 
Turitioll and billemes^i grew with each passing momenL The shouts 
and yells sounded more and more horrible. Bare arms and griimly 
threatening fists were stretched forth; eyes burned with rapaciouH 
and vindictive hotred* Women goaded on the men; ragged children 
filled the air with ear-splitting sc reams; and the slightest provoca¬ 
tion^ perhaps an irritating word^ and murder and plundering would 
have been inovitahlep 

At that momenl, there drove across a public square which the 
most advanced of the throng had just reached, a rather huge wsgon 
reaembling a furniture van, but which instead of stde^woUs had 
loose brown canvQis hangings, and these showed the coat-obarm? of 
the royd family which had till recently ruled over the country. 

sight of the hated emblems whipped the anger of the rioters 
inEo fury* In an instant the wagon was surrounded; the efforts of 
the police to break through the human ring were futile. The driver 
had pulled up the two harseST which^ on being reined in so abruptly^ 
trembled violently. A man jumped from the running-board at the 
rear of tile wagon, unaluJig a rifle from his shoulder and cocked 
the trigger. This was the signal for the attack, A well-aimed blow 
blocked him dowu; thirly or forty arms reached for the cloth 
decorated with the escutcheon. The coachman^s vehement, threat- 
ening gesticulation remained unnoticed; a word which he hurled 
at diem was drowned in ihc lurruofl and the protecting cover fell 
away in shreds from the frame-wort. No sooner had this happened, 
when dip even the boldest of them, were seisced with the utmost 
horror. The whistlings screamtngp howling subsided as if by com- 
iD^d^ and they who beheld the sight, subdued by their horror- 
stneken sLIenf^ those in the rear who, only dimly conscious of 
something ominotiSp stared with frightened, reluctant glances at the 
necks in front of them. 

On the Wagon was a Ntifaiai]: iron from the royal zoological gardens. 
Owing to the high cost of feeding and maintaining him and al^o 
because of a certam aversion against such playthings of their 
erstwhile lord*, the new government had decided to sell the beaat 
to a foreign country. And. thus, on that very morning the lion had 
Eieen sent to the railroad sLadon to be forw^arded to his new 
destination. 
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As the canvas-wall slipped down from ihe frame, the lion touwd 
himself and then surveyed the thousands of pwple, so sUsadily, 
with an expression of awe-inspiring majcEty* until no sound could 
be heard from them, not a breath was audible. In hia flashing eyes 
was reflected the picture of an alien world. But what was the nature 
of that world out there? A world as Hurd and cold a* stone, a 
world with no heaven or hoiiioa, one of myatcHons spnnds and 
offensive odours. Did he have an inkling of the wild passion* whkh 
burst forth front despair and misery, he. who knew neither despair 
nor misery, and of passion* only the elemental, natural ones of his 
superior kind? Did he aclually take in those disturbed, ugly^ faitts 
before him, or was it only a partial aspect or some impression of 
a detail that reached him: grinning teeth, distorted forehead, pro- 
trading chin; the violent wrath in the glance, the soulless glance 
of Megtera, the sullm sneer of the emaciated? 

But those out there fck. with almost leltgious nwe. somelbinp 
entirely unknown to him. In the dirty holes where they live<l and 
brooded their esil; where their sick ones were lying and their 
children were bom, and where they gave way to gloomy thought 
over the injustice which whs th-eir herit&^e lof fln order* On HU 
their wavs and journey* and in all the dreams of their servile 
imaginations they nes'cr had a viaion which reminded them so much 
of what lav bevond their world, of the greatnes* and might of 
Nature. Ari undcfinable horror took possession of their gloom- 
enveloped souls. They Irettihled. their muscles became limp, auf 
they bowed their heads and east down their eyes; their cls^y 
knitted rants broke and gaps opened here and there, Tliia enabled 
the policemen to arrest several dangerous ringleader*, and for 
the lime being the rebellion was nipped in the hud. 
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FRANZ WERFEL 

FRANZ WERFEL (Apairinn, Novicliit^ pkjirriglit tiisJ poet* wlto 

foucid ID, America whore flod from Nazi Ccrnmn^. Hia main ihrm?: 

hiuninitT and divtne providence. Hi* widely papulor novrJa include: yffdu 
The Forty Days of Musa Da^h anil The Song of Bernadelle, Playi Jacohin^sky 
and iht Cottmt;t Admired b Oemuny for hit wly lyric poctiy. 

THEOLOCOmtENA 

What arpuuent is there agalnsl the tioLlon lhal man is the center 
of creation? Are there any more complex and more diHerenTialed 
orgoi^ms than he? The starPi for example? 

[ turned to a modem astronornef for an answer to this question. 
He informed me that the stars ere suns simiJar to our own sun, 
many of them thousamis of timea larger and many of them ihoueamls 
of times smaller. These tremendous, white-hot^ gaseous spheres, he 
told me, are the only form in which matter occurs in that in¬ 
describable void that we call the universe. Though astro-physics 
deterniiDes the w^eight of the stars and their temperatures, the 
nature of sidun^e.il inatler has nothing to do wdth what we on earth 
call matter, least of ell with the highly organized matter out of 
which the bodies of living, lerrfstriaJ creDlnres are constructed* 
Aioiiw, I was informed, cannot sustain themselves under the 
enormous pressure prevaiUng in sidereal spheres and incremiing 
at a high ratio towards their center; consequently, they diflintegTate 
into their hypotliethical eomponeals, into protons and electrons that 
travel as woves and rays out into universal space. 

'The stars which compose the comparativdy sparse population 
of the universe,” concluded the astronomer* “are, accord ingly^ 
nothing but ificonocivably rarefithd condensations of certnm chernicnl 
elemenUt (hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and. In name a few 
of the less common ones, argon and ciyptonl^ spherical in tonHf 
a raging whirl of exploded atoms engaged in a m^'Slerioiisly 
eruptive vital activity^” 

“Vital activity?’^ I repented questioningly. ^'Does that mean you 
beli«^e lhal the stars might be living bodies* mectalty alive Imdies, 
personalities* so to speak, which is, after all* the same thing? The 
laller-day gnostics held the view that stars are the heavenly host* 
in material form and tliat their glowing, eruptive, vital activity 
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re|iTcsentfr nothing hut the great hymn of praise, ihc ^Holjr, Holjt 
Hoi/ With which the angek eternally edehrate the Creator.” 

At these words, the modem scientigt gave me a glorUed look; 
ihejj his lips tightened^ whether with aruaoyaiice or irony I do not 
know. “InldligcnL-e^” he Corrected me, "Ls a phenomenon which la 
developed only by the highly different! atej maiter in animal 
and human form^ and for the one and only purpose of selhdefense 
and aclf-ossertion for survival . . * The stars, on the other hand, 
consist ol inorganic matter in its most primal and simple iDriii.'^ 

“Then organic matter,^* t interrupted, ^'highly differentiated, 
organic matrer only exists on the planets? What about the planets, 
professor?” 

^''They arc exiremely rare and exceptional coses in the universe,” 
answer^ the scientist, **if the prevalent hypothesis is correct Ac¬ 
cording to this hypothesis, planets and families of planets origirialo 
when two stars or guns approach too close to each other in their 
orbits so that the gravitation of the brger star attracts the smaller 
ooe so overpoweringly that part of its matter is torn out of Its 
body, assumes shape and begina to rotate about the larger star iu 
the congealing form of one or more planets.” 

"Could there be masculine and feminine stars?" I interrupted 
the astronomer^ Again 1 received a look of disapproval as he oon’- 
tinned, “As far as inorgauic mailer is concerned, it can be charged 
with either positive or ni^gative electricity, nothing more. Sexual 
differencca and charocteristics which serve for the propagation of 
a Species exist only in the more differentiated organic matter, begins 
ning with certain planU,” 

‘*Thank yot 4 professor. Forget my stupid question . . , But 
there^s occ n;!orc thing. If I understand you correctly^ it^s against 
the traffic regulations of the universe for the orbits of stars to 
approach each other too closely.” 

**Quile right,” lie responded. 'This approach of the stars* orbits 
and the tearing off of planetary systems thus brought about, are, 
as our research assumes, among the most unusual catiistrophes in 
the universe, far more unusual, for example, than the explosjon of 
staia (which h in Itself quite a rare event) and the formatlcui of 
nova that is associated with it and that we can observe in our 
telescopes now and ihetu The planets, my dear fellow, are a cata¬ 
strophic anomaly in the realm of matter. And of all the planets, 
a planet with the earlh"i:. condiUoiia of life seems to be the most 
anomalous of anomalies 
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“How can that b«, my i^uT professoj-?" said I abruptly^ “Can 
it be that the bighly differenliaied organic matter of which we 
apoke cannot sustain its life apon the oUier pLanels that revolve 
about ciur atm?" 

**l£i all probability, be onawered rather glumly^ “On one 
of them, for exaniple. the atittoaphere ta too dense^ or an oilier it 
ia too rarefied^ on a third there ian^t any at ail, on a fourth the 
temperature is much too hiph, on a ifth it is much too low/* 

“Just a moment, prof^or. Two stara disturb the harmony by 
coming too close to each other. The result is that sun-like matter 
is tom off, catapulted outward and finally cooU down slowly. That 
IS, it becomes rock and water, sand and mud^ this exiled matter 
that owes its cxistenec to an infraetiont « clumsy violatioii of law. 
Is tha! correct, professor 

Approxinintely, my friend/" he gmnibledt we subtract your 
mythologically moraliziag commentary/^ 

And out of thirt exiled, out of this banished, out of this deeply 
bumiJiated matter,” I continued to question, “does the getm of 
life spring forth until, in a comparativciy short lime^ it has developed 
into the human soul that is capable of ecstatically comprehending 
GodI?” 

^Hcre you arc leaving the paths of icience/* declared the astrono- 
mer, disgusted, 

lb as you. say^ the earth is already on anomaly^ my dear profesfior, 
what ihen is humanity?" 

An anomaly raised to the twelfth power,*^ he laughed con¬ 
temptuously .,, 

When I left the learned man^ I realised that science had not 
lessened my failh but had tmlntentlonally strengthened it. If the 
earth really is the rno^t anonialcius of all anomalies,, then for that 
reason alone it revolves in the Innermost center of the universe., a 
center that can only be a prodircf of iht aijiwf; for indeed, within 
the universe, all Epaee and time dimensions are meaningless^ And 
if huiuBnity is really the great eiceptiottal case« as modem theory 
seems disposed to profess^ how eaay should U be for everyone to 
believe that this humauity is the crown and the goal of creation^ 
and that God Himself had decided from the very beginning not to 
become Striu^r Aldeharetn or Cassiopeia in order to incorporate 
Himself into a created thing and to have experience of it^ but to 
become soniething far more rare^ greater and more precious, a man. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


WALT WHITMAN fAiitcricBa+ PtopbeljE: EiDger ol edn to demo- 

nlic AnicficuiiiiiL Tile $*m: mornt muTerull? {irdieil pvCL Smitd U 
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c/ Grm^ was received wilk uMTifscd af ilDttlQfaljly. Hjb Oitrn 

cHtIcLim of AmcHcA canudned bi pnsse work^ Dii¥iuKjatiii Style, EQodel'edi 

ca Old TevUmuit, mmYijvitJy uiimiiiGd hj poeU, hut hn tLot been i4J<»eAfuIlf 

bwumstL 

From SONG Of MYSELF 
X 

Th« nuiaway slave came to my boose and «topt otlNde, 

I heard his mollotts crackling the twip of the woodpile, 

Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I saw him limpsy and 
weak. 

And went where he sat on a log and led hbo in and adored him. 
And brought water and fiU*d a tub for his sweated body and brids^d 
feet. 

And gave him a room that cnler^d from my own, and gave Min 
some coarse dean clolhea^ 

And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes and his awkwardness^ 
And remember putting plasters on the galls of hia neck and ankleB; 
Kc staid with me a week before he was recuperated and pars’d 
north, 

1 had him sit neitl to me at table, my fire^lodc leaned in the comer. 

XXIV 

Wall Whitman, a kosmoa, of Manhnttan the son, 

Tiuhident, Beshy^ aensuait eating^ drinking and breeding, 

^o sentimentalist, no slander above men and womoi or apart front 
them^ 

No more modest than immodest. 

Unscrew the locks from the doors I 

Unscrew the doors themselves from their fambsl 


Whoever degrades imoUirT degrades laCf 

And whatever h ddne or said rcluma ai last to mt 

Through me the aEhilu^ surging and gyrging. through me the current 
and index. 

I speak the paga-word primeval I give the sign of democrncyt 
By Cod! I wiLl aooept nothing which sU cannot have ihtir cemnterpart 
of on the same teniis+ 


xx3aii 

I understand the large hearts of heroes^ 

The courage of present tiinea and all tim^, 

How the skipper saw the crowded end rudderless wreck of the 
steam'ship, and Death chasing it up and down the stonn. 

How he knuckl4!d tight and gave not an inchf and was ialthfnl of 
days and faithful of nights^ 

And chalked in large letters on a boards Be of good eheer^ we will 
ROf desert you; 

How he foliow''d with them and tack'd with them three days and 
would not give it up. 

How he saved the drifting company at laet, 

How the lank loose-gowfi'd women Looked when boated from the 
side of their prepared graves. 

How the silent oldvfaced infants and the lifted sick, and the sharps 
lipp'd unshaven men^ 

All this t swallow, it tastes good, 1 like it wdh it becomes mine, 

I am the man, I suffer'd, 1 was there. 

The disdain and calmness of martyrs. 

The mother of old, condemned for a witch^ burnt with dry wood, 
her children gazing on. 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, blowings 
cover’d with sweat* 

The twinges that sting like needles bis legs and neck, the murderous 
buckshot and the bullets. 

All these I fed or am. 

I am the bounded alave^ I wince at the bile of the dogs, 

Hell and despair are upoo me, crack and again crack the markEmcnf 
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1 cbtch thi; rails of tbe fence, iny gore dribSs tbinn'd wilh Ihe ooic 
of my skilly 

] fall Dll the weeds and stoneaf 
The riders spur Uieir unwilling horses, hau) closet 
Taunt my dmy ears and beat me violently over the head mih 
whipstocks. 

Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I dto not fl-^k the wounded person how he feeK I myself become 
the wounded person. 

My hurts turn livid upon me bb 1 lean on a cane and observe, 

0 CAPTAfNl MY CAPTAIN! 

0 Captain! my Captain I our fearful trip Is done, 

The ship hafl weathered every rack* the prize we sought ia won^ 

The port is near, the bdU I hear, the people all exulting. 

While follow cy^ the steady keel, ^e vesad grim and daring; 

But O heactl heart! heartl 
0 the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on thed^ my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead^ 

0 Captain 1 my Captain! rise up and hear the hells; 

Rise up—for you the Hag is flung—for you the bugle trilby 
For you houijuets and ribboned wreaths—-for you the shores aemwd- 
lag, 

For you they oall, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
YouVe fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and sttU-p 
My father docs not feel my arm^ he has no pulse nor will. 

The ship IS anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 

But 1, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

FaUcii cold and dead. 
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Ffdm TO A FOILED EUROPEAN REVOLUTtONAiRE 


(No 9^11^ of Idfnity alone are these, 

But songs of murfection ako| 

For i BLm the eivom poet of everr dauodesa rebeLp the world over. 

And he going with me Leaves peace and rouline behind hinit 
And Slakes his life, to be Loet at any momenL) 

When Liberty goes ool of a place, it is not the first to go, not- the 
second or third to go. 

It waits for all the rest to go—It is the last 

Wl»en there are no more mcmonea of heroes and martyrs. 

And when all life, and aJl the souls of men and women are discharged 
from ony part of the earth. 

Then only shall liberty, or the idea of liberty, be diBcharged from 
that part of the earth. 

And the infidel come into f uU poEsessioOp 


From AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE 

Beautiful World of new, superber Birth, that rises to my eyes. 

Like a limitless golden cloud, filling the western sky,,.. 

Thou Wonder World, yet undefined, unformed—neither do I define 
thee; 

How can T pierce the impenetrable blank of the future? 

I feel thy ominous grestnesa, evil as well os good; 

I Watch thee, advancing, absorbing the present, trnnscending the 
past; 

1 see ihy light lighting and thy shadow shadowing, os if the entire 
globe; 

But 1 do not undertake io define thee—hardly to camprehend thoe| 

I but thee name—thee prophesy—os now! 

From SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 
XI 


Listen! 1 will be honest with you, 

I do not ofier the old smooth prizes, but offer rough new prizeSf 
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These arc ihe days that must happea to yotiJ 
You frhall Ji&l heap op what is call'd richea^ 

You shall flcatler wilh lavbh hand all that you eam or achieve* 

You but arrive at the city to which you were deetin'd, you hardly 
settle yoUTsdf to salisfaction, before you are caliy by an irresist¬ 
ible call to depart, 

Y'ou sball be treated to the irouicai smiles and mockiuga of those 
who remain behind yoti^ 

What beckoamgs of love you receive you shall only answer with 
passionate kisses of parting, 

You sbaU not allow the bold of those who spread their reach d 
hands toward you* 


XIT 

AUons! after the great Companions, and to belong to them! 

They too are on the road—they ore the swift and maicstic men 
—they are the greatest women,, 

Etijoyers of calms of seas and storms of seas, 

Sailors of many a shipi walkers of many a liiUe of land, 

(bbitu^ of many distant tnuiilrics. IwblluK of far*didfljil dwellings. 
Trusters of men mid women, obseri'ers of ciliw, solitary toilers. 
PanseTs and contemplalors of tufts, blossoms, shells of the shore, 
Dmiccis at weddiogHJanoes, kissers of brides, tender helpers of 
children, bearers of children. 

Soldiers of revolts, slatiders by gaping graves, lowercra-down of 
coffinSp 

joumeyers over couseculivo seasons, over the yeorsr ihe curious 
years each emerging from that which preceded it. 

Journevers as with conapaniotis, namely ihcir own diverse phases, 
Forth-stepperrs from the latent unrealistcd babvKlays* 

Journcyers gayly with their own youth, joumeyers with their bearded 
and well-grain'^d manhood, 

Joumeyers with their womanhood, ample, ynsurpassM, content^ 
Joumeyers with their own sublime old age of manhood or womau- 
hoodt 

Old age, eaJm, eitpanded, broad with the haughty breadth of the 
universe. 

Old age, flowing free with the delicious near-by freedom of death. 
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/ HEAR AMERICA SlNCIffC 


J bear America singing, the varied carols f hear. 

Those of mediaaics, each one singing his as it should be hlitLe and 
strong. 

The carpenter singing his ns he measures his plank or beam. 

The mason eingiog his ga be makes readjf for work, or leaves ofi 
work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in bis boat, die dock-band 
»itigLDg OR the atcAmlMiAt deck^ 

The shoemaker singiog as he sits or his bench, the hatter slnEiRg 
ns ho inlands. 

The wood-cu^r’a song, the plowboj’s on his way in the morning, 
or at noon mtermisaiod or at gnndowTi^ 

The driicious sinpng of the mother, or of the young wife at work, 
or of the girl sewing or waihing^ 

Each singing whal belongs to him or her and to nnfie eke^ 

The day what belongs to the day-at night the party of young 
fellowSj robii3t, friendly^ 

Singing with open mouths their strong meiodioii^ »>ng 3 . 


FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY 


Come, I will make the continent indbsoliible, 

I will make the most splendid race the etiti etrer ahoiie upon, 

I will make divine magnetic taniK 
With the love of comrades. 

With the Life^toug love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as tre« alnng a!l the rivera ol 
America, and along the abores of the great lakes, and 
all ovcT the prniries, 

I will make inseparable ciUea with their arms al>Dut each otfaerk 
necks. 

By the love of comrades. 

By the manly love of comrades. 

For you these from me. O Democracy, to serve you mo /emmel 
F or yoitp for you [ am trilling these son^. 
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SUVE-SHIPS 

*Tlial fatal, that perfidioiifi barln 
Built fh* edips*, wid rigged with cur^ dark” 

^iViltonA Lycidas^ 


^AU ready!" cried the captain; 

ay!” ibe seamen saH; 

*^Heav'e up the worlhlesg lubbers,— 
The dying and the dead*” 

Up from the Blave-ship^s prison 
Fierce, bearded heads were thrust: 
"Now let the sharks look to it,— 

Toss up the dead on^ first!” 

Corpse alter corpee came up,— 

Death had been busy there; 

Where every blow U mercy. 

Why should ibe spoiler spare? 
Corpse after corpse they cast 
SuUenly from the Bhip, 

Yet bloody with the iroces 
Of fetterdink and whip. 

Gloomily stood the captaiat 
With hifi arms upon bis breast, 
With bis cold brow Blemty knotted, 
And his iron lip compressed, 

^‘Are all the dead dogs over?” 

Growled through that matted lipi— 
“The blind ones are no bctlert 
Lei^i lighten the goed ship.” 
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Horlc! from the dark bosom^ 
The very 9<3imda of hdl! 

The ruigin^ dajik pf ijod^— 

The niiftiiiac^s abort, aborp yeUl— 
Tile boarae, loiv curse, throst-slillech— 
The starring infantas moan,— 

The horror of q breaking heart 
Poured through a molher’s groan. 


Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken blind ones eame: 
Below, had all been darkness,— 
Above, was still the same. 

Yet the holy breath of heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there. 

And the healed brow of fever 
Cooled in the soft sea air- 

“Overboard wilh them, shipmates!” 

Cutlass and dirk were piled; 
Fettered and blind^ one after one^ 
Plunged down the vcssel^a side* 
The saber smote ahove^— 

Beneath, the lean shark lay^ 
Waiting wilh wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey* 

Cod of the earth I what cries 
Rang upward unto thee? 

Voices of agony and bloody 
From ship-deck and from sea. 

The last dull plunge was heard,— 
The last wav e caught its stain,— 
And the unsated shark looked up 
For human hrarts in vain. 


Red glowed the western waters^— 
The setting sun was there. 
Scattering alike on wave and cloud 
His fiery mesh of hair. 
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Amidst B. group m bllndne^a^ 

A solitary eye 

Caaedi from the burdened slaver^ deck^ 
Into that burning sky* 

*'A storm,’’ spoke out the gaaer, 

“Is gathering and at hand^— 

Curse on ^t—-I’d give my other eye 
For one firm rood of landp’’ 

And then he laughed,—but only 
His echoed laugh replied,— 

For the blinded and the suffering 
Alone were at bis side. 

Night settled on the waters. 

And OB a stormy heaven. 

While fiercely on ^at lone ship^s track 
The thunder-gust was driven^ 

“A sail!—thank God, a sail!” 

And as the helmsman spoke, 

Up through the stormy murmur 
A shout of gladness broke. 

Down came the stranger vessel^ 
Unheeding on her way. 

So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 

“Ho! for the love of mercy,— 

We’re perishing and bunds’* 

A wail of utter agony 

Came back upon the wind; 

^Help us I for wc are stricken 
With blindness every one; 

Ten days we’ve floated fearfully* 
Unnoting star or sun* 

Our ship’s the slaver Leon ,— 

We’ve but a score on boardi— 

Our slaves are all gone over,— 

Hdp,—for the love of God!” 
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On livid brows of e^ony 
The broad red lighting ^hoiie,— 
But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the anawering gra&u 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last despairing cry^ 
kindling in the stormy lights 
The stranger ship went hy^ 

In the sunny Cuadalonpe 
A dark-hulled vessel lay,^— 

With a crew who noted never 
The nightfall or the day 
The bloBaom of the orange. 

Was while by every stream. 

And tropic leafp and flawer» and hird 
Were in the warm sunbeam. 

And the sky was brighl as ever. 

And the moonlight slept as wdU 
On the palm-trees by the hilLside, 

And the streamlet of the dell: 

And the glances of the Creole 
Were stiU as archly deep. 

And her smiles as full as ever 
Of passion and of sleep. 

But vain were bird and blossom. 

The green earth and the sky. 

And the smile of human faces. 

To the slaver's darkened eye; 

At the breaking of die morning. 

At the star-lit evening time, 

OVr a world of light and beauty 
Feh the blackness of his crime* 
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SIR HUON ENTERS THE SULTANAS PALACE 

E^ow ihroiigh the onhvard court tpeeda the knight; 
Within the second from his steed descen-ds; 

Along the third his pace majestic bends: 

Wherever he enters^ do^Led by his sighh 
The guards make wajv—his gsit^ his drefis, his air» 

A nuptial guest of highest rank declare. 

Now he advances towards an ebon gate. 

Where with drawn swords twelve Moors gigantic wait. 

And piecemeal hack the wretch who steps unhidden there. 

But the hold gesture and ImperiB] mien 
Of Huon as he opes the lofty door. 

Drive buck the swords that rroseed his path hefore. 

And at his eulranoe Bamed with lightning sheen. 

At once, with rushing noise, the valves unfold: 

High throbs the bosom of our hero bold+ 

When, locked behind him, harsh the portals bray: 

Through gardens decked with columns leads the way. 

Where towered a gate incased with plates ol massy gold. 


There a Lnrge forecourt held a various race 
Of slaves, hapless race* sad harem slaves, 

WTio die of thirst ^mid j'oy^a oVrflowmg wavesT 
And when a man, whom emir honors grace, 

Swells in his state before their hoQow eye. 
Breathless they bend, with looks that seem to die,. 
Bcoealh the weight of servitude oppresed; 

Bow down, with folded aims across the breart^ 

Nor dare look up to mark the pomp that glitters by. 
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Already cymbalit druins Dnd fifes re&oimd; 

With fiong and string the festive palace ciangv; 

The Sultanas head already heaving hangs. 

While vinous vapors Boat Kia brain ajonnd» 

Already mirth in freer current flowa. 

And the gay bridegroom, v^ild with rapture, glows. 
Then, as the bride, in horror turned away. 

Casts on the ground her looks that never stray, 

Huon along the hall with noble freedom goes. 


Now to the table he advances nigh^ 

And with uplifted brow in wild amaae 
The admiring guests upon the stranger gaze; 

Fair Rezfflu tranced* with fascinated eye 

Still views her dream, and ever downward bends: 
The Sultan, busy with the bowh suppendg 
AH other tbougfala: Prince Bakeban alone, 

Warned by no vision, towards the guest unknown. 
Ail fearless of his £alc» his length of neck extends* 


Soon as Sir Huon^a scornful evea retrace 
The man of yesterday, that he* the same 
Who lately dated the Christian God defame. 

Sits at the left, high-plumed in bridal grace^ 

And bows the neck as conscious of bis jeuzU: 

Swift as the light he grasps the sabre's hill; 

Off at the instant flies the heathenhead; 

And, o*er the Caliph and the banquet shcih 

Up splits his boiling blood, by dreadful veugeance spilt! 

As the dread visage of Medusa foil. 

Swift flashing on the Eight, with instant view 
Deprives of life the wild-revolted crew; 

While recks the lower with blood, while tumults swell. 

And murderous frenzy, fierce and fierreer growiu 
Glares in each eye, and maddens every tone,— 

At once, when Perseos shakes the viper hair, 

Each dagger stiffens as U hangs in air+ 

And every murderer stands transformed to living stone! 
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Thus^ at the view of this andscioiw feat, 

The jocund blood that wanned each roerry gueet 
Suspends itfi frozen course in every breast: 
like ghosts, in heaps^ alJ-shivcring trom their seat 

They start, and grasp their swords and mark their prey; 
But, shrunk by fear, their vigor dies away: 

Each in its sheath then- swords remain at rest: 

WitJi powerless fury in his look expressed, 

Mute sunk the caliph back, and stared in wild dismay. 


The uproar which confounds the nuptial hall 
Forces the dreamer from her giolden trance: 

Round her she pazes with astonished plancCt 
While yells of frautic rage her soul appal: 

But. as she turns her fate towards Huongs side, 

How throbs his bosom, when be sees his bride!— 

“T'is she.—tis ahe herself F* he wUdly calla : 

Down drops the bloody steel: the turban falls; 

And Retia knows her knight, as float hm ringlets wide. 


^Tis be!’' ahe wild exclaims: yet virgin shame 
Slops in her rosy mouth the Imperfect sound: 

How throbs her heart; what tkrillings strange confound. 

When, w'ilh impatient apeed, iheatranger came. 

And, love-emboldened, with presumptuoiia arm* 

Qasped. in the sight of alh her angel chernifil 
And, Oh. bow fiery red, how deadly pale 
Her check, as love and maiden fear assail, 

The while he kissed her lip that glowed with sweet alarms! 


Twice had bis lip already kissed the maid f— 

“Where shall the bridal ring, Oh, where be found?” 

Lol by good lorlunc+ ns he gazes round. 

The elfiu ring shines suddenly diaplayed. 

Won from the giant of the iron tower* 

Now, all-unconscioua of its magic power. 

This ring, so seeming base, the irapati^t knight 
Slips on her finger, pledge of nuptial rite:— ^ 

"'With this, O bride bdoved! 1 wed thee from this hourt 
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for thft third timCt fit tfae$>e words, dgain 
Tint bridegroom kt^ed the soft reliictanl fair: 

The SiiltBD storrns find fitfimps In wild despair:_ * 

^^Thou sufferest, then,—ine:cp]fihle slain I 

HiLi Chrifftfan dog to shame thy nuptial day?-_ 

Seize, seize him, sifive&i—ye die, the leoi^l delay I 
Haste! drop by drop^ from every throbbing vein. 

By Lengthened agonies hb Life-blood drain,_ 

Thus shall Ihe pangs of hoU hb monslroius guilt repay,’’ 

At ooce, in flames, before Sir Huon’a eyes^ 

A thousand weapons glitter at the word j 
And, ere our hero snatches up hb sword. 

On every side the death-storms fiertelv rise: 

On every aide he lui™ bia brandished blade: 

By love and anguish wild, ei once the maid 
Around him wreathes her arm, hb shield her breast. 

Seizes his sword, by her alone repressed:— 

"Bochl daring slaves!’* ahe cries, [ the hero aidf 


Back!—to Ihni breast,—here, here the passage lie*!— 

No other way than through iKe midst of mine!"— 

And she, who lalely seemed Love’s bride divijHv 
Now flames a Gorgon with Medusa’s eyes! 

And ever, as the ernira near inclose. 

She dares with fearless breast their swords oppose:_ 

“Spye him, my father! spare him! and, 0 thou. 

Destined by fate to claini my nuptial vow. 

Spare him!—in both your lives the blood of Rezia flows!” 


The Sultan’s frenzy rages uncontrolled: 

Fierce on Sir Hu on Morm the ui urderous trajn; 
Yet still hU ghtteriug falchion flames in vain. 
While Rezia’a genOe hand retains Its hold: 

Her agonizing shrieks his bosom rend. 

And what retnains the princes to defend? 

What hut the horn can rescue her from death ?— 
Soft through the ivory flows his gentle breath. 

And from its spiry folds sweet fairy tonas aacend. 
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Soon its magic sound^j tiic powerl^ steel 
Fells without struggle from the lifted hand: 

In ro^h vefllgo turned^ the emir bund 
Wind erm in arm and spin the giddy red: 

Throughout the ball tumultuous echoes ring; 

All, old and young, each heel has Hermes^ wtngt 
No choice ifl left them by the fairy tone: 

Pleased and astonished, Rezia stands alone 

By Huon’ft aide unmoved, while all around them spring. 


The whole divan, one awlmming cirdeit glidea 
Swift without slop: ihe old bashaws dick time: 

Ab tf on polished ice, in tmtico sublime, 

The iman boar with some spruce courtier siid^: 

Nor rank nor agt from capering refruin: 

Nor can the king hia royal fool restraii]; 
lie, toOi must rod atiud the frolic row, 

Grafp the grand vider by his beard of snow. 

And teach the aged man once more to bound amainH. 


The dancing mdodiesi ne^er heard beforet 
From every crowded antechamber round, 

First draw the eunuchs forth with airy bounds 
The women neit, and e1bv» that guard the door 
Alike the merry madness seizes ail. 

The haretn^s eapUvea, at the msgie call, 

Trip gaily to the tune and whirl the dance: 

In party-colored shirts the gardeners prance. 

Rush ^mid the youthful nymphs and mingle in the ball. 


Entranced, with fearful joy* while doubt alarms. 

Fair Rezia stands almost deprived of breath:— 

**Wiat wonder at the time when instant death 
Hangs o^er ub, that a dance the god disanos! 

A dance thus rescues from eKtrerae distress!” 

^Some friendly genius deigns our union bless,” 

Sir Huon says. Mean while amid the tlirong 
With eager step darts Sherasmin along. 

And towards them Fatma hastes unnoticed through ihe prras^ 
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Sherasmin estckldis; ^^notnow the hour 
To ^ry with curious 1d»uro on the daDce,— 

All is prepared*^—ihe steeds impadeiit: prance.-^ 

While ravis the eostleT while unbarred the tower;^ 

And every gate wide open, why delay? 

By luck 1 met Dame Fatma on the way» 

Oofc-packed^ like beast of burden, for the flight,” 

^Teacc! *lLs not yet the litne,^' rqilies the knight^ 

dreadful task iinpenda,—for that muat Huod stay.” 

PaleRezia Bhiidders at the dreadful sound, 

And looks with longing eye, that seems to say^ 

**Why, on the brink of ndn, why deby? 

Oh, hasten! let our footsteps Ay Ibe groutid. 

Ere bursts the transient charm that bbds their bratn+ 
And rage and vcmgeance repossess the train F’ 

Huon, who reads the language of her eyes, 

Wilh looks of answering love alone replies. 

Gasps to his heart her hand, nor dar^ the deed expluim 


And DOW the fairy tones to soft repose 

Mell in the air: each head swims giddy round. 

And every lindi oVrtired forgets to boimdl 
Wei every ihresid, and every pore okrflowB. 

The breath half-stopped Hrarce heaves with siruggling pain; 
The drowsy blood slow creeps ibroogh every Tcin; 
Involuntary joy, like torture, thrilb: 

The king, as from a bath, in streams distills^ 

And pants upon his couch, amid the exhaosted traiizi. 


StiB, without motion, scarce with sense endued, 

Down, one by one, the overwearied dancem falh 
Where sweliing bolsters heave around the wall: 

Emirs and lowly ilavea, in contrast nidei 
Mix with the harem goddesses, as chance 
Tangles the mazes of the frantir dance; 

At once together by a whirlwind blown. 

On the same hed^ in ilhpaired union throwtiT 
The groom and favorite lie confused in breathless trance 
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S££f/5// GUST 

Every afternoon, i» ttey were eoraing froin school, the children 

used to go and play in the Giant’s garden. 

It was a targe lovely garden, with soft grwn grass. Here and 
there over the grass stood beaLtiful flowers like stars, and there 
were twelve peach-trees that Ui the Spring-time brake out into 
delicate blossoms of pink and pearl, and in 

fruit. The birds sat on the trees and sang so sweetly lli** children 
used Id slop their games in order listen to ih™. How happy 
we are herel” they cried To each other* , , , , * . j 

One day the Giant came back. He had been to visit his fri^d 
the Cornish ogre, and had stayed with him for years. tw 

the seven years were over he had said all that be a o say, 
his conversation was limited, and he determin^ lo return to hia 
own castle. When he arrived he saw the chadten playing in the 

are you doing iberc?" he cried in a very grufl voice, and 

the dhildren ran away. ., « tt 

“My own garden is my own garden,” said the GiMti 
can understand that, and I will allow nobody to play m it hut 
myself.” So he built a high wall all round it, and put up a nouee- 
hoard. 

TH^ PASSERS 
WILL 

PSOSECUTtU 


He WAA a Vfjry aclfish Giant, . 

The poor children had now nowhere to j ^ ^ 

on the road, but the rood was very dusty and full of ^fd slon«, 
and they did not like it They used to wander round the high waU 
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when their lessons were over^ and talk Bl>oiJt ihc I}eaiitiful garden 
in»ide. **l-!ow bappv we were Uiere,^" ihtjr Mid to each other. 

Then the Spring cafnet all over the country there were little 
blossoms ajicl little birds. Only m the garden of the 5H;^ifbh Giant 
it was still winter. The birds did not care to sing in it, as tlicrc 
were no children^ and die trees forgot to hlossom. Onte a beautiful 
flower put its heed out from the grass, but when it saw the notice^ 
board it was so sorry for tbe children that ii slipped back into tlie 
ground again^ and went ofl to sleep. The only people who w^ere 
pleased were the Snow and the Froat, ^Spring has forgotten this 
garden.^^ they cried, ^eo we will live here all the year round.” The 
Snow covered up the grass with her great white cloak, and the 
Frost painted all the trees silver. Then they invited the North 
Wind to stay with them, and he came. He was wrapped in furs, 
and he roared all day about the garden^ and blew^ the chimney-pots 
down. “This is a delightful spot,” he said; ^"we must ask the Hail 
on a visit*” So the Bail came^ Every day for three bouts he rattled 
on the roof of the castle till he broke most of the slulea^ and then 
he ran found and round the garden as fast as he could go^ He was 
dressed in gvay^ and his breath was Hke ire. 

“I can not understand why the Spring is so late in coming," 
said the Selfish Giant, as he sat at the w^indow and looked cut at 
his cold while garden; *^1 hope ihcie will be a change in the weather,” 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. The Autumn gave 
golden fruit to every garden, but to the Giant's garden she gave 
none. “He is too seHL^h/" she said* So it was always Winter there, 
and the North Wind, and the liail, and the Frost, and the Snow 
danced about through the trees. 

One morning the Giant w'as lying aw'ake in bed when he heard 
some lovely music. It sounded so sweet to his cars that he thought 
it must be the King’s musicians passing by. It was really only a 
little linnet singing oulside his wHndow, but it was so long since 
he had heard a bird sing in his garden that it seemed to him to 
be the most beautiful music in the world. Then the Hall slopped 
dancing over his head, and the Norsh Wind ceased ronringt and a 
defleious perfume came to him through the open casement. “I 
believe the Spring has come at last,” snid the Giant; and he jumped 
out of bed and looked ouL 

What did he sec? 

He saw a most wonder Eul sights Through a little hale in the wall 
the children had crept inp and they were sitting in the branches of 
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Ihe trees. In every tree lhat be Muld see there was a litlle child. 
And Ihe trees were s* glad to have the children back again Ibal 
they had covered ihemBcivei with blossoma. and were waving meir 
arms gendy above the children’s heads. The birds were flying about 
and twittering with delight, and the flowers were looking up through 
the green grass and laughing. It was a lovely scene, only in one 
comer it waa stiU winter. It was the farthest corner of the gardtm. 
Kid in it was standing a little hoy. He was so small that he could 
not reach up lo tlie branches of the tree, and ho was wandering 
all round it. erving bitterly. The poor tree was still quite covered 
with frost and snow, and the North Wind was blowing and roaring 
above it. “Oimh up, little boy ” eaid the Tree, and it beat its 
branches down as low as it could; hut the boy was iw tiny, 

And the Giant's heart melted as he looked ouU How selfish 1 
have been!” he said; “now 1 know why the Spring would not 
come here. I will pul that poor litlle boy on the top of the tree, and 
then I will knock down the wall, and my garden shall he the chil- 
dren's playground lot ever and ever.” He was really very sorry for 

whal he had done. , * i 

So he crept downslaini and opened the front door quite softty, 
and went out into the garden. But when the children saw him they 
were so frightened that they all ran away, and the garden became 
ivinter again. Only the little boy did not mu, for ^ « 

full of tears that he did not se« the Giant coming. And ihe Giant 
stole up behind him and took him gently in his hwd, and P«t 
up inlo the tree. And the tree broke at once into bloSMms, and ^e 
birda came and aang on it. and the little boy stretched out his h^o 
arms and Hang them round the Giant’s neck and k««d him. And 
the Other children, when they saw that the Giant wa^ not wicked 
any longer, came roiming hack, and with ^h^ 

“It is vour garden now, little children, said the Giant and he 
took a great aw and knocked down the wall. And whm the ^ople 
were going to market at twelve o'clock they found the Gianl playing 
with the children in the most beautiful garden they had ever swn. 

All day long they played, and in the evening they came to the 

CUal to hid him good bye. l..„ T ™,i 

"But where » your little companion? he said: the ^ P 
Into the trot." The Giant laved him the heal because he had kissed 

tiim. ... 1 ff 

“We don’t know,” answered llie children; "he has gone away. 

“You miiit tell him lo be sure and come here to-morrow, saul 
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the GiAnL Bpt the ehi^reii said that they did not know where he 
t)ved, and had never seen him before! ^d the Giant felt very ead. 
Every afternoon^ when school was over^ the ehildren came and 
played with the ClanL But ihe little boy whom the Giant loved was 
never seen again. The Giant was very kind to all the children, yet 
he longed for hi« first little friend, and often spoke of him. **How 
I wodd like to s®e him!” he tised to say. 

Years went over, and the Giant grew very old and feeble. He 
could not play about any more, so he sat in a huge armchair, and 
watched the children at their gamee^ and adraired his garden. “I 
have many beautiful flowers,” he said; **bul the children are the 
most beautiful flowers of all.'^ 

One winter morning he looked out of his wdndow as he waa 
dressing. He did not hale the Winter now, for he knew that it was 
merely the Spring asleep, and that the flowers were resting^ 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder, and looked and looked. 
It certainty was a taarvefous sight. In the farlhest comer of the 
garden was a tree quite covered with lovely white bfosscuns- its 
branches were all golden, and silver fruit hung down from them^ 
and underneath it stood the little boy he had loved^ 

Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out into the garden^ 
He hastened across tie gross, and came near to the child. Aud 
when he came quite close his face grew red with anger, and he said, 
“Who hath dared to wound thee?’" For on the palms of the child^s 
hands were the prints of two nails, aud the prints of two nails were 
on the little feet- 

*"Who hath dared to wound thee?” cried the Ginnt; ^tdl me, that 
I may take my big sword and slay him ” 

“Nay!" answered the child; “but these are the wounds of Love*” 
“Who art thou?” said the Giant, end a strange awe fell on him, 
and he knelt before the little child. 

Aud the child smiled on the Giant, and snid to him+ “You let me 
play once in your garden, to-day you shall come with me to my 
garden, which is Paradise,” 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, they found the 
Giant lying dead under the all covered with white blassoms. 
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P«t Ljiiireate. 


irfTtMATIONS OF tUMORTAUTY 
1 

There wa* a time when crtefldow^ ^ave md fitreanii 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial lights 
The glory and the freghtiess of a dream- 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 

Turn wheresoe'er I may^ 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can aee no more. 


II 

The rainbow cornea and goes. 

And lovely is the rosei 
The moot! dolh with delight 
Loot round her when ihe heavens are hare; 
Waters on a jlarry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth;— 

Bui yet I know, where’et I go. 

Thai there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


HI 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the labor’s sound. 
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To itte alone tliere came a diouglit of grief; 

A timely utlerance gave that thought rdief; 

And ] again am s^d-llg. 

The cataracts blow their Iminpets from the steep— 

No more shall grid of mine the season wrong: 

1 hear the echoes through the tnountaius throng; 

The winds dome to me from the fields of deepi 
And alt the earth is gay. 

Land and sea 

Give themselves op to jollity; 

And With the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday:— 

Thou child of joy, 

bout round me. Id me hear thy ahoub, ihou happy ahepherd-boyl 


IV 

e hleas^ ereatures, 1 have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; 1 see 
he heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your f^ival. 

My head hath Its coronal, 
he fullness of your blisa I fed—1 feel it all. 
Oh, evil day! if I were sullen, 

While Earth hersdf isadorningt 
This sweet May morning; 

And the children are cuULng, 

On every aide, 

fn a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shinea warm, 
nd the babe leaps up on his mother^s arm:—< 
I hear, 1 hear, with joy ! hear! 

—^But there^i a tree, of many onci. 
single field which 1 have looki^ upon^— 
cjth of them speak of something that is gone! 
The pansy at my feel 
Doth the some isle repeat: 

Hiither is fled the visionary gleam? 

7here is it now^ the glory and the dreara? 
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V 


Our birth U but a sleep and a forgrttiog: 

The ftoid that ria® wilK us, out lifers atar^ 

Hath had elsewhere its settings 
And comeLb from afar; 

Not m entire forgetfulness^ 

And rot In utter nakodnesa, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we coma 
From Codt who b our hornet 
Heaven lies about ua id otiT infancy ! 

Shades of the priaon-houBe begin to dose 
Upon the growing boy; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth* who daily farther from the cast 
Must truvd, still is Nature's pricftt. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perccivHi it die away. 

And fade into the light of commoit day, 

VI 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 

Vearnings she hath in her own nstural kind^ 
And, even with Bomething of a mother^a mindp 
And no unworthy alnit 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-diild, her inmate man. 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came* 

Vli 

Behold the child among bis new-born bllssea, 
A six-years' darling of a pigmy iixel 
See, where ^mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's Vissea* 
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With light upon him from his father^* eyes! 
S«, at his feet, some Kttle plan or dhort, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by hitnsdf with newlydeamed i«rt; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this be frames his song! 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To djalogues of business, love^ or strife^ 

But it wiU not he long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and piide 
The little actor cona another part; 

Filling from time to time his '^humorous stage" 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage^ 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


VIII 

ThoUt whose exterior semblance dost belie 
Thy soul’l immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage; thou eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, readest the eternal deep. 
Haunted forever by the eternal inind,“ 

Mighty Prophet! Seer blessed! 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our liv« to find; 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
ThoUp over whom thy immortEdity 
Broods like the day, a master o^er a slave, 

A presence which ia not to be put by; 

Thou little child, yrt glorious in the might 
Of heaveR'bom freedom, on Ihy being^s height 
Why with such earnest pains dfist thou provoke 
The years to bring the Inevitable yoke. 


Thus bliDclIy with thy hl««Mdiaws atBtrifc? 
Full eoDD thy soul shall have h«r 
And custom li« upon thee with « weight. 
Heavy a£ frost, oud deqi almost as life! 


IX 

O joy 1 that in our embers 
]s something that docs Hve, 

That nature yet rcmenihcrs 
What was so fugitive! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benedictions; not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blessed; 

Dcligbt and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhoodt whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breaeh— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward ihin^ 

Fallings from usa vanishlngB; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

High instinqtB, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing aurprised: 

But for those fli^t aflecliDm, 

Those shadowy recollectioiiB, 

Whicb^ he they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have pow<5r lo make 
Our noisy years seem moments tn the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake 
To perish never; 

Which neither lIsUessneBs, nor mad endeavor, 

Nor man, nor boy, 

Nor all that ia at enmity vnlh joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 
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Hence^ in a reason of cjil^ weather^ 

Though bland far we be. 

Our foula have aighi of that immortal sea 
Which brought ub hither; 

Cad id a moment travel thither. 

And aee the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters roUiag evermore, 

X 

Then eiug, ye birds—smg, sing a joyous sang! 

And let the young latuba bound 
Aa to the tabor'a sound I 
We, id thought, will join your throdg, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 
What though the radiance which was ortce so bri^t 
Be now forever taken from my sl^t,— 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the fiower; 

We will grieve not, rather hud 
Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy. 

Which, having been, must ever be 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

X! 

And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 
For bode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in tay heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one deUghl^ 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channeb fret« 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The mnckcent bngbinesa of a new-bom day 
Is lovely yet; 
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The clouds ihal gather round the setting atin 
Do tntce a sober coloring Ironi an eje 
That hath kept watch o’er man's taortality: 
Another race hath been and other palms won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we Uve; 
Thanks to its tendemesa, its io>-a. and leai^ 

To me Ihe meatical flower that blows can give 
Thoughta that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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AN ELEGY ON THE IMPERMANENCE OF 
HUMAN LIFE 

We AT? belplesfl bef ore lime 
Which ever speeds AWBy* 

And paiju of a hundred kieda 
Puraiie m one alter anoLher. 

MaideDA joy in girLbh pleaaureet 
Wiih ahipborne genu on their wristK, 

And hand in hand n'ith their fricnda; 

But the bloom of meidefihoodr 
As il cannot he Etoj^wd, 

Tod swiftly steals away* 

When do their ample trew^s 
Black as a mud-snairs bowels 
Ttim while with the frosi of age? 

Whence come those wrinkles 
Which furrow their rosy cheelca? 

The lusty young men, warrmrdike, 

Bearing their sword^blades at their waistOf 
In their hands the hunting hows. 

And mounting their bay horses. 

With saddles drestsed with 
Ride about in triumph ■ 
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Bui can thdr priiDC of youth 
Favour tliem for ever? 

Few are the nighta they keep* 

Wlien* Bhding back the pUnk doors. 
They reach Ibcir beloved ones 
And sleep, arms intertwined, 

Before, with slafiEfl at thetr waists. 

They totter along the road^ 

Laughed at herCr and hated there. 

This ta the way of the world; 

And, cling as I may to life, 

1 know no helpl 

Envoy 


Although I wish 1 were thus. 

Like the rocks that stay for ever, 

In this world of humanity 
1 cannot keep old age away. 

A DtALOGUE 0i\ POVERTY 

On the night when the rain beats, 

Ehriven by the wind, 

On the night when the snow-flakes mingle 
With the sleety rain, 

1 led so hdplessly cold^ 

I nibble at a lump of salt. 

Sip the hot, oft-diluted dregs of sate; 

And coughing, snufflingt 
And stroiung my scanty beard, 

I say in my pride, 

‘There^ft none worthy, save 1 V 
But 1 ebiver stiE with eo!d^ 

I pull up my hempen bed-clotbes. 

Wear what few slee^’cless clothes 1 have. 

But cold and bitter ts the night I 
As for those poorer iKan myself. 

Their parents must be cold and hungry* 

Their wives and children beg and cry. 

Then, how do you struggle through life? 
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Wide aa ihtj cbH ih* Leaven and earthy 
For me Uwy ta^e shrunk quite amdl; 
Bright though they caJl the slid and moon^ 
TTiey tjever abide for oiev 
la it the flame with all nieD^ 

Or for me alorte? 

By rare chanoe I was bom a maa 
And no meaner thari my fdlowe. 

But, wearing un wadded flieevdesa dothea 
In tatlerflt lihe weeds waving in the aea. 
Hanging from my shoiilderfl. 

And under the sunken roof. 

Within the leaning walls^ 

Here I lie on straw 
5{iread on bare earth. 

With my parents at my pillow. 

My wife and children at my feet, 

All huddled in grief and lear«. 

No fire eends up smoke 
At the cooking-place. 

And in the cauldron 
A spider spina its wh. 

With not a grain to cook. 

We moan like the •night-thmah*^ 

Then, *to cut,^ aa the saying 

The ends of what is already loo shorty* 

The village headman comes> 

Wilh rod in band, to onr aleeplng-plfice^ 
Growling for his dues. 

Must ft he flo hopeless-^— 

The way of this world? 
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Nothing but pain and shame in this world of men, 
Bnt 1 camiot fiy away. 

Wanting the wings of a bird. 
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SUFFERING FROM OLD AGE AND PROLONGED 
ILLNESS, AND THINKING OF HIS CHILDREN 

So long as laets tlie span of life. 

We wish for jjcace and comfort 
Wilh no evil and no mourning, 

But life is hard and painful. 

As the conunoji saying baa it. 

Bitter salt ia poured into the smarting wound. 

Or the burdened horse is packed with an upper loaih 
UlncBS fihakea my old body with pain- 
All day Jong I breathe in grief 
And sigh throughout the night* 

For long years my illnees Jingeis, 

I grieve and groan mondi after month, 

And though I would rather die, 

I cannot, and leave my children 
Noisy like the flies of May. 

Whenever ! watch them 
My heart bornB within. 

And tossed this way and that, 

1 weep aloud^ 
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I find no solace in my heart; 

Like the bird flying behind the clouds 
I weep aloud. 

Helpless and in pain, 

T would run out and vanish. 

But the thought of my children holds mn* 

No children to wear them in wealthy homes. 
They are thrown away as waste, 

Those silks and quilled clothesl 

With no sackcloth for my children to wear, 
Musi I thus grieve, 

For ever at a loss! 
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Thfiugh vanldbing Tilee n bubble^ 

1 Hve^ praying ibal my life Hill be long 
Like a rope of a cboosand fathoms. 

Humble as I am, 

Like an arm-band of coanae twill. 

How I crflYe a thousand yeare of life! 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS OtUK 186S-la39), Iridi poet. Leader of 

the Lid] REnalwasce in liieratirK, co-fooiideT with Ludy Greforf of the Abbej- 
Thwlee, Nobel Priit, 192S. Wrole ctmmmic wad tnytholaipcd hrtiiap blgMy 
pcTBOJOlI pocm&p pUyc and critical essa^ .Anioag iJicoi: FA^ STind Among 
$ht Rctdsf Resp^rmbUitieSf, The Tourer:, A Fuli Moon in March^ Sforie^ of 

Red Hanrohnn. 

AN IRISH AIRMAN FORESEES HIS DEATH 

I know that I shall meet my fate 
Somewhere among the clouds above; 

Those thal 1 fight 1 do not hate^ 

Those that I guard t do not love; 

My country is KiJtartan Cross, 

My countrymen Kiltartan^s poor. 

No likdj end could bring ihein loss 
Or leave them happier than before. 

Nor law, nor duty hade me fight. 

Nor public men, nor cheering crowds^ 

A londy impulse of delight 
Drove to this tumiill in the clouds; 

I balanced alh brought all to mind. 

The yesra to come seemed waste of breath, 

A waste of breath the years behind 
In balance with this life, ibis death. 

AN AFPOINTMEiW 

Being out of heart with govemmenh 

I took a broken root to fling 

Where the proud, wayward squirrel went. 

Taking ddight that he cony spring; 
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And he, vnlh that low whinnying soand 
That ifl like laughter, sprang again 
And ao to the other tree at a bound. 

Nor the lame wiiL, nor tifnid brain. 

Bred that fierce tooth and cleanly limb 
And threw him up to laugh on the bough? 

No government appointed him- 

THE ROSE TREE 

^0 words are lightly spoken/ 

Said Pearse to Connolly^ 

"Maybe a breath ol politic words 
Has withered our Rose Tree? 

Or maybe but a wind that blows 
Across the bitter sea/ 

‘It needs to be but watered/ 

James ConnoBy replied, 

"To make the green come out again 
And spread on every side. 

And shake the blossom from the bud 
To be the garden's pride/ 

‘But where can we draw water/ 

Said Pearse to Connolly, 

*Whco all ihe wells are parched away? 

O plain as plain can be 

There’s nothing but our own red blood 

Can make a right Rose Tree/ 

COME GATHER ROVHD ME, PARNELLITES 

Come gather round me, PamdUtes, 

And praise our chosen man; 

Stand apripht on your legs awhile, 

Stand upright while you 
For Boon wo lie whore he is laid. 

And he is nndeiground; 

Come fill up all those passes 
And pass the bottle round. 
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And berets a cogent reftson. 

And I hivi; majif more^ 

He fought the mind of England 
And saved the Irish poor^ 
Whatever good a larnier^B got 
He brought it all to pass; 

And berets another reason^ 

That Parnell loved a ]a±a» 

And here's a final reason. 

He WAS of such a kind 
Every man that sings a song 
Keeps Parnell in hia mind. 

For Parnell was a protid man^ 

No prouder trod the ground. 

And a proud mauV a lovely nmn^ 
So pass the bottle round. 

The Bishops and the Party 
That tragic story made, 

A husband that had sold his wife 
And after that betrayed i 
But stories that live longest 
Are sung above the glass, 

And Parnell loved his country. 
And Parnell loved hia lass. 
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A FIGHT WITH FLAILS 

When the rdolivca, imnted to a baptuni and eupprr, had gone to 
look over ihe farm. Bnlejni, dissatUfied at losing the afternoon, look 
off his iflckrt and began to tiuesb, in the paved corner of the court* 
yard; for he needed a sari of wheat. But he soon weaii^ of 
threshing alone, he wonted, to warm him the double endsmee 
of the flails, tapping in measure; and he «^led Fran^oise, who of m 
aided him in this work, her arms a» hard as those of a lad: th, 

Fran^oise, will you come?” ^ .„j 

Hia wifev who was preparing a ragout of veal writh carroli, 
who had alradv put on an old dresN was forced to follow him- She 
took a flail, her own. With both hands she made it whirl ^ve her 
bead, bringing It down upon the wheat, which it struck with a sharp 
blow. Bulcau. opposite her, did the same, and soon nothing was se^ 
but the bite of flying wood. The grain leaped. feU bhe had. beneath 

the panting tocToe of the two threshers. 

At a quarter to seven o’clock, as the night was coming on, 
Fouan and the Delhommes presented ihcoiselves. ^ ^ 

'*Wb must finish,” Buteau cried to them, without ssloppmg* 

* She did not pause, tapped harder, in the ejciletneiit of work 
and the noise. And it was thus that Jean, who arrived m his turn, 
with the permission to dine out, found them- Fransoise, on seeing 
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him, stopped abort, trouhled. ButtaUp having wheeled about, stood 
for an Instant motionless with surprise and anger, “What are you 
doing here?” 

But Lise cried oul^ with her gay air: “Eh! true, I have not 
told you, [ saw him tills morning, and asked him to come.** 

The inflamed face of her husband becatne so terrible, tliat she 
addedp wishing to txcuse herself: have an idea, Pere Fouan, 

that he has a request to make of yon/* 

“Wtoi request?'^ said the old man, 

Jean colored, mid slammered, greatly vexed that the matler should 
be hmached io thb way, so quickly^ before every bodBut Buteau 
interrupted him violently^ tlie smiling glance that his wife had cast 
upon FranqoUe had sufiiced to enlighten him: ^Are you making 
game of us? She b not for yon* you scoundrel!” 

This brutal reception restored Jean his courage. He turned! his 
hack, and addressed tlie old man: *^This is the story* Pere Fouam 
itb very simple. As you are Frangoiseb guardian, it b nec^sary 
for me to address myself to you to get her, is it not? It she will 
take me, 1 wiU take her. It is marriage that I a^k*^^ 

Fraticoiscp who was still holding her flail, dropped it* trembling 
with fright. She dught^ howe^'er, to have ocpccEed this; hut never 
could she have thought that Jean would dare to demand her thus, 
immediately. Why had he not talked with her about iC first? ^e 
was ovcrwbelnied, she could not have said if she trembled with 
hope or with fear. And, all of a quiver, she stood between the two 
men, 

Buteau did not give Fouan time to answer. He resumed, with 
a growing fury:—“Eh? you have gall? An old fellow of thirty‘three 
marry a girl of eighteen! Only fifteen years diflcrence! Is it not 
laugh ahle?^ 

Jean commenced to get angry, ''UTial difference does it make to 
yoUt if t want her and she wants me?” And he turned towards 
Fron^oise* that she might give her decision. But she remnined 
frightened* stiffenedi and seeming not to underslnnd the case* She 
could not say No; she did not say Yes* however, Buteau* besides, 
was looking at her as if he would kill her, to force bnek the Yes 
in her throat, tf she married* he would lose her land. The sudden 
thought of thb reauk pot the climaK to hb rage. 

“See here* father* see here* Delhomme^ it's not right to give this 
girl to that old villain* who b not even of the district* who cornea 
from nobody knows where* after having dragged his ugly mu^: in 
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aU direclionsl A failure of « farnwr, because, 

very sure, he has some dirty busineM to bide’” . 

“And afterwarila? If I vfaul her and she wauls mel repealed 
Jean, who had controlled himself. “Come, Fr^soise. speak. 

“Bol il’s trucl" cried Use, carried away by ihe d«ire of mariynn* 
off her aister, in order 1o dbembarrasa hmrlf of her, what have 
you to say, if they come to an underHandirg? SJie ha* no n«d of 
your conLil; U’* very considerate in her not to send you abou^ 
vour business with a flea in your ear. You eihawt 
■ Then Buteau saw that the matriaiw would be decided upon, i! 
the youiw' girl spoke. At that instant La Grande (the old aunO 
cnteLl the ^ourt. yard, followed by the Charleses, who had rrtumed 
with Cloidfc And hr summoned them with a gw*®™' 
ing yet what he would say. Then his face puffed out, he bawled, 

shaking his fbl at his wile and i *1. il,, iad«!" 

“Name of Codi TH break the heads of both of them, the jades. 

The Charleses caught his words, open*nioulh^, with con^erna- 

,i„. CK-1» tH..w l„r«ll » .f to ^o. 

kod, filoUo, who wo. li.h»li,S! Ihoo. Piuh"* 1" 

kitchen garden, she hcireelf cried out, vc^ ^ 

salads; go look at the cabbages! Ohl the hne cabbages. 

Buteau continued. violenUy abusing the two women. 
he heaped all sorts of epithets. Lise, astonished at this sudden fit, 
shrugghag her shoulders, repealing: “He is cri^! he ts cr«^ 
“Tdl him iCs none of his business I” cried Jean to 
“Very nire lOs fiane of his busiiiffis! sajJ the young firl, Hith 

" it’s none of my business, eh?” resumed Buteau. ^ell, 

rru going to make you both march, jades that ?»«««. 

TWs mad audacity paraUied, bewadered Jean. The others, the 
Delhommea, Fouan, Ui Grande, held aloof. They 
prised; they thought, evidently, that Buieau had a right to do « he 
Eleased in his own house. Then Buteau fell himself victorious m 
his undisputed slrcngtli of possession. He tumcti towards Jen^ 
“And now tor you. scoundrel, who came here to turn my ^uw 
upside down! Get out of here on the uiatant! F-h. you refuse. 

"^He picked up his flail, he whirled it about his head, and Jean 
had only the Lc to seize the other (iaii, 
himself. Cries hurst forth, they strove to 

them: hut the two men were ao lemble that they drew back- the 
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long handles of the flails carried the blows for stweral yards; they 
swept ^e coart-yard. The two adversaries stood alone, in the centre, 
at a distance from each other, enlarging the drde of their flaib. 
They uttered not a word, their teeth set. Only the sharp blows of 
the pieces of w'ood were heard at each stroke. 

Biitean had launched forth the first blow, and Jean, yet stooping, 
would have had his head broken, if he had not leaped backwards. 
Instantly, with a sudden atiflening of the muscles, he arose^ he 
raiied^ ht brought dawn the flaii, lite n thresher l>Bat]ng the grein. 
But aJready the other was diking abo, the two flail emh met, 
bent back upon their leather straps, in the mad flight of wounded 
birda. Three times the same claph was reprodtjced. They saw wily 
thoMf bits o| wood whirl and biss in the air at the ejdtremity of 
the handleSp ready to fall and split the aktilb which they 

menaced. 

Delhomme and Fouan, however, had roshed forward, when the 
Women cried ouL Jean had just rolled in the straw^ treacherously 
stricken by Butcati, who^ with a blow like a whip stroke, along the 
ground^ foitnnately deadened, had hit him tm the legs. He sprang 
to hiB feet, he brandished his Rail Iti a rage that the pain increased* 
The end described a large circle, fell to the right, when the other 
expected it to the lelL A few lines nearer, and the brains would 
have been bealen ouL Only the ear was grazed. The blow, passing 
obliquely, fell with ail its force upon the ano, which was broken 
clean* The bone cracked with the sound of breaking glass. 

“Ahr the murderer!'" howled Bateau, ^‘he has kdjled me I” 

Jean, haggard, bis eyes red with blood, dropped his wt^pon- 
Then, for a moment, he stared at them all, as if stupefied by what 
had happened there, ao rapidly; and be went away, limping, with 
a gesture of furious despair. 

When he had turned the corner of the house, towards the plains 
he law ThA Troiulle, who bad Witnessed the £ght, over the garden 
hedge. She was still laughing at it. having come there to skulk 
around the baptL^mnl repast, to which neither her father nor herself 
bad been Invited* Mahomet would split hia aides with itierrimCRt 
over I he little family fete, over his brother’s broken arm! She 
squirmed ss if she had been tickled, aim oat ready to fall over, so 
much was sbe amu».d at it alk 

*^Ah! Caporel, what a hit!” cried she, "''The bone went crack! 
It wasnT the least bit funny!** 

He did not answer, slackening his step with sn over^^whelmed 
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air. And ste loUowed him, whiading to wbch *he had 

brought to have a pretext for ■talioning henscU and listetimg 
behind the Trails. Jean, mechanically, relnnirf lowiuds the threshing 
machine, which was yet at work amid the fading light. He thou^t 
that it was all over, that he could never ^ the BntMiis agaii^ 
that They would never give him Fran^iw. How atpid 
minutes had safliced; a qaarrel which he had not sought, a blo^ 
50 utifortimate, just at the moment when P™f 

favorably! And now there was an end to it all. Tj« ^ 
machine, in the deptlis of the twilight, prolonged itself like a great 

cry of ili5lrc4». 


ARNOLD ZWEIG 
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THE APPARlTtOH 

Tell me a storvl-thafs easy to say. These mountains bring back 
almost too vivid memories of blessed, happy daya when I was as 
carefree as a colt and of those others when I was 
for the tAsk (or was it preparing itself for roe.) that, for the 
being I hold in abeyance yet dare not inlerruirt. But as my eyes 
trouble me and 1 cannot, just now, enjoy the flights of of 

others in the dclightfnl pnrsuil of reading, I must, for belter or 
worse, pass my leisure time in tcUing api«. 

It happened during the coldest part of winter m the eastern 
pathinns. This is a country of moplaiM that nse 
the plains, and of heavy^ated broiremg ahrep; 
villages, and farms dot the plain, divided from 

of woodland slipping down the moa«toi»idc, and by i««tc^ 

ages ago, from the stark Slovak aoU. Tins r^on lien *way 
fuUy four hundred years! Mimcles. aainto, and demons still remam 
familiar phenomena there while fear, supersl.tioii* fear « 
and perhaps rightly so^nly towards government ofEcials. news¬ 
papers. machinery, ihe telephone, and the radio. 
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The inhabitojiCs are without exception rdlgioufl. The Jews believe 
in the Jewish lore, the SlovakB in the CJuistien^ litersdlv and 
reverently^ and they carry an the cuslonis their fathers have bonded 
down Bo them in writing end hy word ©f moutlK Tliey are also very 
poor in that region^ tJie Slovakian peagianta a lillle less JOi the Jews 
a little more, and Ihese two are dependent upon each ntherf inevitably 
and by turns, as in the good fable of the lion and the mousi^ 

In this state of poverty and intense cold, Rifke Ij?o1i left her 
cottage early one winter^s evening and went into the woods where 
the snow lay deep and undUturhed. Rilke Leah carried a i^horl 
spade and, arriving at a familiar spot near the edge of tlie wood 
which ffecnicd shielderl from prying eyeSp she busily began to shovel 
away the anow’^ and to break up ihe ice beneath to cleans herselL 
She shivered as she cowered and washed herself in the crvBtabcleai, 
crysBat-cold water which came down from the mountains under a 
crust of ice and which, suddenly freed of its coverlet^ steamed as 
it came in contact with the warmer air—but she shivered chiefly 
because she feared someone tulghi pass by and surprise her* 

It was early evening, the moon was still low and yellow, but 
bright wintry stars were shtnJjig through the hare branched. * . , 
Then, ns she had divined, she suddenly heard—a abort distance 
away—ihe v^oicea of some peasants taking a short-cut through the 
woods from the village tavern to their homes^ Merciful Cod—men I 
Thty have been drinking, they are pinging—good-natured men hut 
ready for pranks wben in liquor. She represses her cry of alarm, 
throws her skirt over her head so that no one recognises her, and 
diwhi^, or rather glides, silently homeward through the snow under 
the light of the pale golden moon—a mysterious figure* swalhed 
in white. Rifke Leah iuccceds in eluding them; trembling, with 
beating heart, she makes a detour around the tavern and reaches 
her cottage a few' minutes laler. 

Meanwhile the three peasants stood mutely beside the dark water^ 
which had miraculously thawed in the midst of the snow and which 
was still steaming. What had they witnessed? A lovely, white form 
had flontcfl away amid the trees: it must have been the Holy Molher 
of God come to aasure the village of a better harvest. In their 
greatest need came heavenly kindness—take off your hatsj a miracle 
has happened here in the midst of Uie anowy desolation of the 
fore^t^ Indr^l, the vapours were still rising like ineenpe before 
their eyes! They corroborate each other—they have seen the Holy 
Mother of God^ white and Lovely, (lost away amid the trees. 
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The n«l «.d «p«i»lly on iKe Sunday 

eaiEcrly told of the miracle nhose ewnc they had hastily mark^by 
sticking branches into the snow around the ^ol of water. They 
had not neglected to cross themselves, kneel down, and thank the 

Mother of God for her visit. j .i, - ,1,^ 

The women and many people in di^css made thetr ^he 

spot, which was froMti over again and coveted with ^ 

the faithful hung a picture of the miraculous vwitor and her Divme 
Child on the nearest tree, paper llowers from the church came n^t, 
then a little shed was built to protect tlm picture from the ram 
licvcut peasmils and townsfolk, in cver-incr^mg numbers, made 
pilgrimages thither. The priests, hearing of it and 
folk like the otliers, saw no reason to doubt s «“rade that 
already brought joy. solace, and cure from small ailments to sn 

“ Spring 'iaJrS that year; warrn sunlight flooded 

which imasnnts^heereti by the promise of ihe (Jukhi of Heaven 

-werc^onfidently tilling with their ^RlfkJ^Leah 

due course, heard of the forest shnne. Oddly cnou^, Ri^ Leah 
h^rWband were the fire! to know its 
always wa.i wide awake." the jews ^td, and 
When the warm weather set in. he and hw wife sold bread, wafers, 
biscuits, lemonade, and candles to the pilgrims. j 

The following autumn, after an abundant hai^ej. 
ef a chapel commemorating the blessed visit of the Mother of God 
were laid. Before the winter began, the B«hop 
the dedication. Not without heavy ‘"'g 

the remarks of the local clergy, remarks which at 6rft seemed 
harmless enough but which gradually came to rell^ an urge ^ 
desire of the people. Manv paths led to salvation aiid none should 

L w»-.hi d.. ti„. .o i«no« r 

because of mental snobbishness, A miracle must have occurted. 
people lielievcd it and it was working. 

^ He visualired tlm brown, wcaihcTbealen fne» of jwasanU. 
their eyes opened wide in wonder; If he questioned an cre»^ 
questioned them as to what they had artually seen, f 
insist it had been the Mother of God floating away through Ae 
wintry foreal^nolhing else. They Wr 

sending vapours into the nlglit^tmthing else. 
make insinuation., oflor explanations of all ^ 

would be unworthy of shepherding these souls, if, throug 
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fo&tering s d^luMon^ he refufied U> beslow upon the i^ene af the 
apptritioD the dignity of oSieJnS om well aj ipiiitua] CDiwerflLioa. 
He carae^ he slood before thein simply e^nd gfaveiy^ ehuntiiig 
praises in Latin and asking God^i blessing upon the Land and the 
aitnple faith of these country people; 

For Kosice^ far off in the east of Europe, ia also some hundreds 
of years behind the times. It hn\ so Jong ago that bloody bottles 
were fonghl there with gipsies who had made savoury meaU of 
human flesh. The Jews of that regiDu^ when they are amaug them¬ 
selves, say to each other that it b only fait that their tradep especially 
that with pilgriinsp has bo greatly improvetL 

Benjamiiip Hifke Leah^s hnsbatid^ ocxiasionally drinks a glass too 
much. That is why he happened to be so communiealive to an 
eminent scholar and polibctart who came there a year later from 
the capital city of Prague to tdl the Jews how and why they should 
Vote. It was he—-he clung to the ancient traditions of his Land and 
people with tender mockery—who sometimes told this story, not 
to sneer at the incident but to chBractertse these dl^iaitt people and 
places^ where even today the Middle Ages are aJtvc in human he&iis* 
He possessed a sympathetic underelanding of the sincerity and 
simple piety as well as of the humoiir and gentle roguistness of 
this tale. Thai b why 1 have retold it—at leisure, beneath green 
trees, Burrounded by green moiiDtains, facing the blue heaveni, 
which we strange creatures ao Ireffucntly fashion into figments of 
our own dfilldish desires so that our dreams^ fearsp and hopes may 
be 09 much a part of them aa the fleecy doudi and may pass as 
(hey do. 
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Jalako: ‘The Slrider ortr B«Ue-Fle|d*,” fr&m Firtot is iis &mn ReiMrd. 
inn^al^ by H, C. W-irreo, reptiniod trom Buddhhm in rrsn^/ofionj 
by H. C Warren, by pcnmiticu pf lEe Rarrard Univeriity Pre», 
Cambridge. 

JtyadeTi: **Hytnn tp Vuhnu,” frpm tbe did CowVnfp. tmmkjed by Str Edwin 
^pld, reprinted from An Anihetegy p/ Pwrry. odiled by Alark 

Van l^pren, Beynol & Hitcheoek New York 
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Jiuui Raaion Jimenc*: "Fotnunte Being'* and “Tbi* Best J 

Ten Ceniwtu o/ 5|)anM Poetty, rHJicd by EJratitir U TuftibulL J«bn» 
Mopkin* PrnB. Bjtllinvore, reprinled by pennisiion of thf author, tliv 
gies.'* “The Diitry of a Nrwly-Marrted Miu,'' «iii "Stone and Heaven, 
translated hy TlKitiiae McGicevy, from The £[i/opMn Cararon, edited hj 
Putnam, Dainlcn, Reatey & BroooweVy: Bf«wer, lhanen & Pulnam. 
Mew York; reprinled by pettninaiwi of the author, 

Maurus Jokai: Selections fitmi Timor'a Two (Forfifr. traiulaftd by Mrs. Hegna 

Kennard, puhli-hed hy Blackwood, London. 

Jamca JoTcet “Araby,” tmra DnWfnerr, induded in The Pprlabh Jonien Joyce, 
copyright 1^16. 1917, by The Viking Prew, Inc., reprinled by pennwtwm 
offhc Viking Preaa, Mew York. ... w-.t 

Frana Kafka: “A Coumry Doctor." from The Femtf Ctdoay. translated by Rilla 
and Edwin Muir, reprinted by permiMion of Sehocken Booka, Inc„ Mew 
VotIl 

Nigai Katu: "The Bill-Collecting." itaiiilited by Twio Ttkainmo. reprinled 
fiotn Pou/ownioi by pwtnuaiou of Dodd, Mead & Co, New korle. 
Kagswa Kaaeki: Poenu from .VftwrtrpfeeM 0 / htHmete Poetry Ancteni md 
Moiero, trindatcd fay Miyamori .Aaataifi, reprinted by penniwiw of ibo 

Mamien Co, Tokyd. i . j i a 

KflJidiait “The City ol Ujjain." from The Cfonrf Mearenger, tronal*t^ by A. 
TSi. Hydff, repjinted fram A Cattand of Indtoa PoUrj, editeil by H. G. 
Rawlinun, by pennhwlon of the Royal Indian S«i^, Utodon. 
Gottfried Keller; "A Legend of ibe Dance," ^tslated ^ klanin^W^^ 
reprinted from SewFi tejenda, Cowana & Cray, Glasgow. fCopyuglit. 

0mm Khavyamt Poems from theRoimye!. iranetaled by Edwmd FilageralnK 
Kao Kikuiii: "The Madman on the Roof," tramlaied by Yowm T. Iwaaoki tad 
Glenn Hughe*. leprinled from Three Modern 

misHon of Appielon-CenlnryCrofu, Inn, New York, t Copyright. 1923, 

SEt?warl Kidd Co.) ‘ o I 

Rudyord Kipling: "False Dawn," from Plmn Tder from the Hilts, reprinted by 

permission of Dnuhledoy A Cb« New York. _ 

Joseph Kiss: "Jeliovah." translalcd hy William N. Uwe. reprmt^ 

PMfry, Anwrilai Magyar Nepwava, New York. fCopynghL 1^ ) 

Heinrinb von Kleist: “Tho Be,^.Woman ol 

Bennett, reprinted from Selected German Short .SfmiM irorfd'j tfoi 
*«), by parmiMion of Oafutd University Prwi. Undon. 

Vladimir KoToIrnko: "Tbe Old STk'-^ 

printed from “Great Short Stonct of the World ediieil by tdark ^ 
Lieher, Robert M. bIcBride Co., 192S. Reprinled by penmsamn of ibe 

Zy6mtmi*^aBinald: “A Legend," tranaUted by ^rka 

Geeai Stones of All notions, edtred hy Liober and WiUiams. (GopyKgbt, 

1027. by BrrntaBoV) ^ n i « 

Selma UgmiSf: ‘'The EeUpte," Iraavtated by Velma «' 

prin^d from ihe AmexicenrSasnd^novitm Renew ' 

SLl^d by Ynan Chia^Hua mnl Robert P-yn-, reprmled by per- 
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miHiofl o[ Ntt-l Cirringl*a Tr&niatlMitifi Aita Co. Ltd.. London mbA 
NW Vwk fCoprrijdif. 

S^KAlauM from The ITof p/ life. by R. E, tt- 

priniod iKtrniiwpn of thr ^cw Ameticwn libriuT, New York. (Copy- 
rights 19S5, by RHynvond BkkDEyJ 

Ditid Herbert L^wtejire: **Utt^m3 Old ud NiKent,** froffi Auwree, hoinded 
in CoJ/«tei/ Poms p/ D. H, lirwrenct^ copTri^t, by D, FL 
Liwreiice, 1944 hj Fri^dii Lawtched^ reprinted br permiMion of Tlw 
Viking Freu, Naw ¥ar!b 

Lm Hou^n: P^mt ftpm PoeiFM p/ I« Hau^hu. by Liu YiivLiHg 

uid Shahid Stiiun^rardjif reprinted by permi^Ekm. of Orieat Longnuna 
Ltd.. ^^cnit4^ 

Niknkoi Lenon: Poecti^ ireniaaicd hf Cliazlef ^liulon Stork, reprinled hem 
Tht (Mer/Hait ^asterpiecet pf t^ennaa Liftfrpfu/^e^ edited by KmiP 

FriAcko, The Cennm PubLEcatiaa Society, New YorL 

■Mikhail \ oryeiriEih L/^rmonlori Foeinft, tranolaied by htojc Eastman, rejErin!^ 

by permiotijoa of the truiHloior. 

Cofibnld Ephroiin Leumg; "SoUdb and Nnihort,” from Nathm the Win, 
reprimed hy pcnnUiioa of E. P* Dullon & Ca.. NrW Yurt 

Sindak Lew: yemig x^Ian Ajtdiirod ” reprinted frnn S<Ucud Short StPrin 
0 / SiAclair levil, cppyrigiil 19lT by Sindair Lewk, reprinted by per-^ 
mmism ei Donbleday & Cos New York. 

Lin Hodiinp: Poems fnwn Lin Hoiking, Qaiulated by Mu Perkberg, to' 
printed hy pemiieilaa of K. Weio^ Hong Kong:, 

Li Po: Weep Not, Young Women,** **TJ!ie Ftsbemimi,^ *^Bird# Singing at 
Dn^ Picking tbe Lnlus.** translaled by Peler Rudolph,, reprinted from 
Chuiw Lwe Paerm by permi&fricm of the Peter Pauper Ptw, Mount 
VereoD. “Song oE Cbang-ktn** and ‘^PaMionate Grief.*" ferae tendrringa 
by Mabel Lorene reprinted from Ckiftae LoPe Songi. R L Hutcbin- 
non* Upper Monteloir, by pcrmiiaion oE the tranaJalDr. 

Li Shang-Ylui Poems Lam Three Hundred Poems 0 / the Timg f>yAatry, re¬ 
printed by pennigaion of John Mnmj Ltd., Limdon. 

Liu Qus PoeraK transLated by Soomea Jenyna* reprinted from Sefeetiens frtfm 
Three Hundred' P«™ 0 / fhe Tmig fFyFwily. John Murrey LnL* Landun. 

Jnek London: *^n Hnlld a Fire,*^ repHnled by permisaien oi Irtiug Shepird. 

Federico Goroia Lorca: “Scren Lyri*^ from the Gimie /onJb Poems,*^ tnmalated 
hy Norman Di Giofimil, reprihled permfraiaD of the dnrioek Ret'iei^. 

Luffin. .ife^teme. Imulaied Ery Yao Bain-nang^ Erom Lixang Chmer reprinied 
by penuisaioiii of Edgar Snow^ 

Antomo Maohado: “Petchaai,^ iji Dreamy” tremOmed by Eleanor L Turnbull 
from Fen Genrurfrs 0 / Spmsh FoePy, edited by Eleanor I. TEirebulL 
reprinted by permiHioit of ih« JoW Hopkins PreM, “IberitD Cod.” 
tranalaied by Riith Matilda AndersocfiLi. and **Ati;ttiinii Pawn."* irmaUited 
^ Jtan Rogers LongJand, Teptniled from Trmzlatie/u from ilispmic 
Po€i^ by peimisaion of the HbipanJc Society of America. ‘‘At ibe Buriaf 
of A FriduL” *Cliildi*b iFfcama," utd *^Fobui'* translated by Thomis 
McCroenyp repciiiited from The European Carorm, edited by SamueJ 
Poinam, M. “Q Barnton. G. Reifcy A Bronotraki; Brewer, Wamn H 
Putnam, New Y'ork, 193 L 
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Miliiiriet Maeicriincltt Lire ihe D«fldr rA< Crnt^ Iibub^ 

bled by Marta fL & a™ Spendbeim, FhilwwpKicil Librnry, 

Nnw York, 1^7. ..... 

SlcpUajN MftJlannc; Atlcmoem of a Fauiu** repnated trom .Worfrm frtnek 
i>MixT* compiled and LTiLiulated hj Jo«ph T* Skipley, reprinted by 
pefiub$ioo ot Crctiiberg Pubiifilicfi, Neir ^ ork- 
TboniMB Mann: “A Weary Hour.^ tnmilated hj H. T. Lowi-Poitat. from 

cf Thrw Derifdf^y reprititfti hr petmiistion nt AUted A. Knopfs tnc.^ 
Npw Yor]^ CnpjTiislat 193<I liy Alfred A* Knapft Lnc, 

AlcaHaadm Manaonl: "‘Th^ InlrmiptcU WtHldine," from The B^troikcd. 

John Mawfield: *^Thn Wmtern blandi,” htvtA A Atoinsail repiiniol Ly 

permi&^kia of Tbo MflcimllMn Co,, Nfw York, iCopyriKhi^ 1913J 
William Somorf^r Maugham: “The Paltem," fioni Of Human, ^ondd^e, re- 
priated hj pcimiMloa of Donblediy A New York^ 

Cur dc MtupwadU *Tho Nechlice,*' transUied hy Jonaihan SturgcK repriniiNi 
from The Odd BuuiUr hf permiMion of Rarpi=r El Bwlbeni. New YorL 
Fran^nia Mauriau: **Thff Elcnml Bo^lI■gec^l3ei^^ from Bainl hfatgiiTtl o/ Coflanat 
tnfi^latefJ by Bemaid Frechunaii* Philosophical Library, New YorL 
Mcng Hao-jau: Fotnia from 4 late a) Jade:, Wbdooi of the Feai Scfic#, rd.iled 
by J. 1- CrtMerBrng* lopiinled by penuif^ion of Jabu Murray« Lid,* 
London. 

Gwbc Mcrt^Jiih: “Tlw PuflUhmeiH of Skthp^ah, lir PrtiEiii, on Kiipil. tli« 
BuUcleT,” Irom TA* Shoeing o/ Shogppt, (Copyrigbt, ISSft, by Chaile* 
ScribncFa Sona^) 

Adam MickJewka: “7jrrila*^ tnutfllaierl by Lola Giy-Tifi, from The Blue 
Fhwer. niited by Hfrniaan Kcsirii, nprialed by permiMwn of Roy 
Publiilbera* New Yorkn 

Mbm Sk Vincent Millay: “Elegy Before Deaik** from 5e«wid April and Other 
Potrrts, publishwl by Harper A Biotiicris (copyrigbt* 1920, 194B, by Edna 
Si, Vincent Millay); ^What Lip* My Lip* Hafc Kiaied," from The 
Harp-wvoter und Other Pavnu^ pubUsiird by Harper ^ BrosL tcoryfightp 
1920, 1941L by Edna St, Vineciit Milky)« reprinted by pcrtnlaikn of 
Brandi k Brandi, agrota for the e44aie pf Edna St. Vinoeni Millay^ 
Molicre: "*Fir*t Leoson in Philosophy," fipm The Beurfroh Qentieman, 

Mori Ogai- “Ths^ tranilated by Torao Takcioaio, from Pmilotfima, 

prinled by pearmkaton of Dodd Mead, k Cb.r New" York. (Co-pyrighL* 

nm 

Eduard ^larike: ‘^Eeauiy Rohtrant" tnmiilated by C™gfr Mmditb, reprinted 
by permkaion ol Qiarlca Serihncr't Son^ Other poema, translated by 
Charica Wharton Stork* from The Oerman Cfni»cj. .tfMJorpweai of 
German Litwalureo edited try Kimo Froncke, feptimed by parmisainn of 
the German Ptiblioition Society, Now York. 

Mullaluli; “^ITie Story of SaTdjall,’* from Afoa Havtlanr, tranalated by Alphonse 
Nabuyi, rcprinlcd by pcnnisaioll of Maatachappi} der NedcTkiuke 
Letterkundc, Leiden, Holland, 

Ijdy Mnraaaki: **rbc Fcalkal pf Bed Learea,” from The Tale o/ Gtnii, Ira^ 
kted by Aiihnr Waiey, reprinted by pa rm i Hi i pn of Heughtun Mifflin Ci^ 
Boa tom 
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SoiiMtsu SelKiion from A Fumilr Affair, tr«iiFlilrri hy VoMa T. 

IwMki ^<1 Gkno rfprmlcd from Thrff ATen/rm hpangrr Piny* 

by permbaldn of Applcl{m4>ntury4]foflav Inc_, Nnr York 
Matimidt PoeTM, fram Tfrc Poraif o/ MiMtamiA K(n^ ojF Sttfiite^, trmnnlitod by 
DuIclc LanrtoR Stdilk rr|irinie^ by tKnniAsian of EL P. Dottoci A Co^ 
i^cw York (Cppyrithl, 191S,> 

Siiojini Poem from Tht Sesptr^ Flult^ roj>riiiiod by peRniidiim of 

Dodet Mold it Npw YmIl iCbpyiright 1917, 1928,^ 

NitEUmc So^kh ^ur CoF^'i from Tfti Stphii* Dretms and Our Cafs 

Grow, truj.flLniod by Sankichi Halo and Dofu StiijB.L tuprintsd by per- 
nufisioii of the Tokyo Nerwi Service* Lid*, Tokyo. 

Niz^mJi ^Ferltod the Sculpior^ and ^*Tho Eye of C haj ity,** frum JiAorrii ond 
Shir^m. fCopyrighl, 1900, J 

.Novoiia^ ‘*nw PoctV Bfiu^ier " Hrintich iwn OjUTdingm. fCopyrieliit 

igoa) 

Eugene 0'^^GLEJ: Seleelioa Irom TAc Grest GirA Srown, reprinled by pcrmisaioti 
of RiiLdmct HcHue, New York- 

Jiro OsarogLt Sc^eetjon Ifotn H&Tneeaming, traiuJoiod by Brewtter Honrit^ 
rejiriDted by pemimlon of Alfred A. Knopi, I^eu, New Ycrk 
Ovid: '^ippha to FbflOBr" from £jpi!riJeLr, iriaiaiiilcd hy Alexander Pope, 

\ itokbok Leybufb Peretz: **[f Nqt Hij^ey,” traiulaied by Mirie Syrkiitp ne- 
prinled from A Trramry o/ YidAiMh Stories, edited by irving Howe and 
Elireer Qreenbrfg. by perm^^ioD of The VsklOg Pre«v IhCh New York. 
iCopyrighl* 19^1, by The Viking Prtis, liK.J 
BetLiiD Perez Galdua: “ftliditda Eather," from Gloria^ tnmilatcd by Ctora BclK 
I Wiliimn S. Gotuberger. New York, J 
Szinl-lolm Pwsc: “Simwo," tfonalttled by W. J. Stroeftan, from ApaHioaire io 
iMeibueti & Co,, London reprint^ by jpcrmmfon of Libmiric 
Callfmnrd* Pari». 

Alninder Peiofit Poema, from Magyar Poefry, irantlaled by WUliun N. Lorw, 
Amcrikai .Mjpyer NepKinvH^ New York. 

FranetKTo Petrar^*! ''SonnetB to Laurap” ErmiiJiTcd by Lady Datre, C. W. 

Greentj^ md T. Ro&coe. (Copyrighi, 19W>.} 

David Pittrki: “And Then fie Wept,” trjuialated by Sarah Zweig Bet^ky, frora 
A Treosurj o/ Yiddlih StarieSf edited by IrrJhg Howe imd Eliezicr Creeli- 
berg, reprinted by pennistkin of The Viking Ptess, Ine., New York. 
tCopyrigbi, 1954. by The Viking locJ 

Luigi Pirandello: “Horae in the ^f ooiip” from f/fiojf £a tha Moon, tnnalited by 
Samuel Putnam, reprinted by permission of E. P. Duiion S Co^, New 
York. 

Po Qtu-T: *^In Yung-'iang" and “Rain at Dawn," tran»lnied by L. Cranmer- 
Byng, from A Feati of Lanterns, rtpri nted by permiaaion of John Murray*. 
Ltd.. London^ “She Whn Afurt Pan from Her Sonj” and '"Chao Chun in 
Tartary." wrie rendmanta by MabeJ Lorens Ive*, frum Ckinrse Love 
Songs. B. L Hutebinann, Upper MoBttlair* (Copyrlgltt, 1949.1 
Marcel Prouat! “The Death nf BcrEelle” from Rtmemhtance of Things Fast, 
VoL II, TAc Captivf^ traiulated hy G. K. Scoit AfouccieB, feprtnlod by 
permiuien of Random House, New York. 
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PiMl.kii .1 from P«o» /«» r/« 

Ijitfid by France. Cortifcrd axiH E*ibri: Poliuidwib ^daniMiu reprinted 
by permiBsion oF Fubfr & Faber Lid-* L^dnn. 

Fnmsdit KjibtliUi “Tbe Ldwl Hai^brf," Irnm CnffCPiino <i«d F^tagru^L 
(CopyHebi, 10^-} 

jMfi E»pti!te Bdcia*: ‘'Ortfle* "od H-^iooe. twm ^nfromogB^ 

Jam Piiil Rictto-s “Tito NcwY«j» Nishl of »n Unlmppy M«i|. fwm Ffte 
JJoofA 0 / oft ironilotfd b)‘ A. KiflinKy. ™1 AnratioitB. 

lUiner^"»^»Via!! Pocm% from ConXdtrpwmr 

Jethro Biihell, Woller Soolt PuhliahtOK CompanT. New lorit, 

Jean Arthur Rtmhoiid: Poem*, from Afodrro FreoeA Port^, tro^iJoJ 

jD«ph T, Shiplev. reprioled by peiwissmii of Greenberg New Yort 
Edwin ATlhTEion Robineoo: Poem^ from Co/frrred P«otr, repnoied by pet* 
m\B^n of The MocmiCan Cnin^T» New Y oris. 

Romiln Rollnnd: “The Trip;' from jiaraey ruAw, ttaiulited by Etie Fell, 

Pkrre d= Ronsord: “The Ro*e" ifid “Of Hj. UAft OM Age, ^ 

Andrew L«I8? “Welcome to Spnttg." 

nrinled from TAe EfniVecMT Anthelogt <rd>ied by Richard Garnett, M«- 
& Balter. New York. fCopytiKht. 1B». by Riehird > 

Edmond Rotundt Poem^ from Modern Poetry, uiMlai^ by Joeep 

T. Shiolry^ rTpHnlcd by pcmiu>sitj.n ol GrwnberiJe l om 

'The Gulisiay/ irjmsbited by Sir Edwin Arnold, rcprmied by p4jniiiMHui 

n[ Hjwper A Bfothertii Yoft, j - j 

Ffleat Saigy^^ P«jil^ frnm A/ajxerpiVffj 0 / /erpanw PtfelJTt Ana^i 

tranjlaud by Miyaniuri Amdlto, rtpruitcd by ot 

SholK^ C 0.1 KoIwh JapiB- ^ 

George Sandi *Tbc Pbwjshniifl ukd Bm Childt'* fwm TAe DeiiPf (CoPT- 

Tight. 1900.> . J — f 

Carl S^dhurg: Selection Inm The Peopte, Yer. tepnnted by peimiwton of 

Hiiiourl. Brice & Co„ New Yttrk. tCopyright. ^ 

Gwrio S«ttiy*oat From Pm copyright 1923 by Ch«l« Scribner . &i», 
19S1 by Cforisc SatiioyaoiL Repiinled by prrw^ion ot ibe publjjheij. 
Sappbo: “Hymn to Aplirodite," tranrljitiona by Henry T. ^hartcin, J. «. 
^ MeflvaJe, I. A. Synmodf, and Frincia T. Palpraire: 

Unh'ersat Anihotogr, edited by Rkbard Cariicti, Memil S; Raker. Hew 
York. (Otpyright. iSQ9, by Richard Camett.) . , t 

Jean Paul Sort™: “The Wall." fmm The IToJf end Other iron.1.1^ by 

Uoyd Aleaendcr. reprinted by permiwion of New Duectmiie. Norfolk 
Fricdriirh von Sebiller: “VPilliani Tell and the Tyrant, fmm ITti'/uim Trll, 

(Copyrighlf . J jd jL' # - 

Arthur Sehniiden •‘Flowcrv’* reprimed imm CW Siona of tdl 

«Uted by Lieber and Williiiiil, Cowofd-MeCann Ine., New York. 1!«7, 
Sir Waller Scott; “The Nubian," Iroffl TAe Tofwai^. . t 

Se’ajnii “Solofaa Koftiachi,'' trualaied by Sam Hotnion Broek. tepnnied by 
pecmiuidll of the New Mesieo Qliorterlt. Albuqu|^flue. . 

Sei SbABigont “A Cuckoo Picnle” and “The Anioahi Shrine, from We SAe/^ 
Rook of the tadf SH Shonagon, tranalaled by Nobuko Kobayaabi, 
reprimed by permiaainn of John Mniroy, Ltd-. lAftdon. 
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Mendele Mochrj- Scl«lkin from Tht JVcr^, tmuktcd bj Spiegel* 

ceprinled hy pmnJeaioD of ibe Boecbliurri Pre», New WL 
Ceorgp Benwd Siiaw: ^The Mfncii1au» RercnEc*” fTem SAflr/ Stwieit, Scrapi, 
ofltif Shinnngi, r?ptintpd from 41 Irish Sh^t Siorfes^ pditod Dnid A. 
GuTiljr hy petinissicin of f>enti-A<ltir Cow, Now Yark. 

Shff±i Tfi^nogwibi: **Uinler Cow of DorVnesi^" from ConlHnpofqnr 

Shprt Snorioj* ediird and Iranikled Ymuj Chifl-Hua and Robert 
TVprinKd bf pcnnis^oon of NmI CaiTkietDa* TranMlluitk Azia 
Co^i Ltd^, London. 

SbUi NoJ'ftn: ^I>eafh of the Tigcn*** kom Alt Mtn Arr Er^ihers^ irwlmod by 
Pearl S, Buck, reprinted by pmuisaiaii, of lhc John Daf CoEnpvifp Now 
YorL (CopiTiBbt, mi, liir Pearl S. Burk.) 

Hpuryk Sacukiewicz: ‘^Tbo Ughtbmiw Keaper of Atpinwail*** fmm YonJto tAe 
Aftijfriiark tfaiMLai«j hy ioromLah Cartlo* jjttle. Brows A Go.^ fiOiton. 
(Copyright* 1893^.) 

Solorann' Selretion froca “The Song of Sotumuo**^ from the King jAmet Version 
of the Bible. 

Somfldeira+ ^Oevauaitl,^ from Iba K.ashs'SSrii-SAfeifii^ zeprLated from frrrvir 
ScorjAj oj/ All edilcd by LJciior and Wiliimiiai Coward-iNtcClaDn 

lac^ Now York- iGopyrigb^ 1927, by BnmurtoVi 
Sofikicleg; SolcotEOSi from /fAr^Ose and Q^tpus Tyramtas^ (CopyHi^t, IW) 
Ctrl Spitttlers "Thema^ and **Hflratieii^ Pauing in Earlb** from “Olympitn 
Spring" Iriii^fatcd by Afarggrete M Hn-ierbari^ from FAe German C/oj- 
siCs, Masterpitc^s of German Litermure^ edited by Kono Francke, rr- 
printed by permiKion of iht Gorman PtiblieHtind Sexiaty, Now York. 

Sfii^kuDg Poemi. from A Laia p/ /ode, irauilalod by L* Cranmer-Syng* 
reprinsed by pomudiian of Jobn Munrny, Ltd., Landom 
Jobn Stelnbeek; ‘^Ownert and Tenant*,” from The Grnpej of WrafK lepriolHi 
by pcTmi^ion of The ViJung Pron, Ine., Now York. (G^pyrjght, 1939, 
by John Steinbock) 

SfoAiIbal: SelectJona from Chanreux of Farini^ from The iForldTj Grealaif- 
Books, edited by Lord NorlbcllQa* aad S. S. McClure, McKinlay, Slone 
and Mackemin, (Copyrigbt^ 1910* by S- S, McClore Co.} 

WaUaee Sleveu: "^DominatEiic] of BlHck" and “Anecdote of the Jar,** from 
'"An Eatmet*'^ from Porfi of d Woftdr reprinted by per- 
minion of Alfred A, Knopf, lor^ New VnriL 
ftoben Lonb SleTeiiKM:i ; •TTaJawn Janet,^ from TAe iWerry 
ThwdoT Slorm: Teroniim," irimkled by Cbarle* H. Slubine ftom Storrok 
Samiitrhr Schriffm < Brannechwelg: C. WeiteimaHii, 1860). ^o a 
Deceased*’' “The City*"" and “The Heatb**^ tramliEeii by MarBercie 
Munalcrbcr^ and ^^CpmoLilitin,” tranikled by Cbarfes Wborion Slorlt, 
reprinted from The Qermoa Citsssiiis of ihe Ninteeath and FweaWeih 
CcnfnrEfej, edited by Kuno Fronckc and TA'illbun GnUld Ho ward, Gonnan 
Publication Society, New YorL 

Harriet Beecher Stowo: Tup*y,^“ from Untie Tam’s Cobbu 
AugUit StrixidbergT “A FunenJ,"' reprinted from The Cermen Lirutenani and 
other StarkSf by pertniavion of T. Werner Laurio,, Ltd.* Lnndnn. 
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"ThB Cliir Cart.” triTulaiftl by Sir Monicr Mdnin WiUiama. re- 
nrinlrd fTOtn The Unieertal Anlbi/lltgy. ediled by Ricluud* CsnwU. 
Mcffill « Bafcrf. New Yorlc, tCo|i]rri«ht. l»W. by BicW G*fnEtL) 
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